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The    Present    Position    of   Horticulture 

in    Ireland 

By    F.   \V  MOOKE,    M.A.,   A.L.S.,    Director  Royal   Botanic  Gardens,   Glasnevin. 


IN  the  opening-  number  of  Irish  Gardening, 
March,  1906,  I  wrote  an  article  on 
"  Present  Conditions  of  Horticulture  in 
Ireland."  In  that  article  I  was  optimistic  as  to 
the  then  condition  of  horticulture  in  Ireland,  and 
as  to  its  future  prospects.  I  wrote  "  Horticul- 
ture in  Ireland  at  the  present  time  is  in  a 
healthy  and  prog-ressive  state."  I  am  reminded 
that  it  is  now  four  years  since  that  article  was 
written,  and  the  question  naturally  sug-gests 
itself:  "What  of  your  erewhile  confidence, 
what  of  yotir  complacency,  what  of  your  prog- 
nostications ?  "  It  is  now  full  time  that  a  fresh 
stock-taking  was  made,  and  thati  the  position 
be  reviewed.  I  have  re-read  the  article,  I 
abide  by  it,  and  invite  serious  contradiction 
on  any  of  the  general  statements  made  in  it. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  prog^ress  has 
been  continuous,  not  in  all  branches  of  garden- 
ing, but  in  those  branches  which  now  find 
favour,  and  especially  in  branches  which  tend 
towards  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  There  appears  to  be  a  steady 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  indoor  gardening, 
and  I  regret  to  say  in  the  class  of  plants  grown 
indoors.  Collections  of  stove  plants,  of  hard 
wooded  plants,  of  ferns,  of  orchids,  and  of 
many  old  and  popular  occup;mts  of  oiw  con- 
servatories have  become  less  numerous,  and 
but  few  specimen  plants  are  to  be  found.  These 
have  been  replaced  with  plants  of  rapid  growth, 
plants  which  can  be  easily  discarded  when 
shabby,  and  quickly  replaced  with  a  fresh 
batch,  and  with  annuals.  Show  Pelargoniums, 
Ericas,  Epact'is,  Kriostemon,  .Acacias,  Diosmas, 
Genetyllis,    Azalea,    Camellias,    Crotons,    Dra- 


caenas, Anthuriums,  Orchids,  have  made  space 
for  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  Cinerarias  of  various 
sections,  Schizanthus,  Campanulas,  fibrous  and 
tuberous  rooted  Begonias,  Mignonette,  Zonals, 
Deutzias,  deciduous  Azaleas,  and  similar  plants, 
and  in  these  the  strains  now  grown  mav  fairly 
claim  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on  their  older 
types.  One  difficult  subject  may  not  only  be 
said  to  have  held  its  own,  but  to  have  made 
rapid  and  remarkable  progress,  that  is  the 
carnation.  It  is  more  extensively  grown  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  the  varieties  grown  are 
better,  and  the  plants  are  better  grown.  In 
outdoor  gardening-  there  are  also  changes. 
Formal  bedding-  out  continues  to  disappear,  and 
has  been  replaced  with  a  much  higher  class 
type  of  g-ardening.  Of  old  favourites  the  rose 
still  reigns  supreme,  and  continues  to  advance 
all  along-  the  line.  Out-door  roses  are  at 
present  grown  by  more  gardeners  of  all  sorts 
than  ever  before,  and  the  type  of  rose  has  im- 
proved, fortunately  without  attaining  the  huge 
dimensions  and  loss  of  refinement  which  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  popular  flowers,  qualities 
which  helped  to  dethrone  them  from  the  proud 
positions  they  occupied.  A  small,  refined, 
clean-coloured  rose,  with  perfume,  still  carries 
its  points  on  a  show-hoard,  or  in  a  vase,  and  no 
flower  is  more  gratefully  accepted  by  those  who 
ha\e  not  a  garden.  The  great  advances  in  out- 
door gardening-  are  aloiig  correct  and  per- 
riianent  lines.  Herbaceous  plants,  alpine  plants, 
and  rock-gardens,  aquatics  and  bog  gardens, 
and  flowering  shrubs  arc  the  specialities  one 
finds  receiving-  most  attention  in  present-day 
gardening.        The      advance      in      the     cultiva- 
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tion    o!     tlu-sf     plants,     perhaps       in      oik-      set 
only      ill       any      particular       j,'arilcii.      is       as 
marked    as    it    is    ^-ritilyin^',    and     brings    us 
nearer  to  nature,  to  happiness,  and  to  content- 
ment with    our   j^'ardens.     Where  those   plants 
have  been  taken  up,  the  owners  of  the  j,'ardens 
have    in   many  eases  become,  not  only  owners, 
but  jjrowers.  and  they  ha\  e  .ictiuired  an  accurate 
and    critical   knowledj,'e   o(   the   natine,  habits, 
and       requirements      o(      their     pels.       whicli 
adds  a  /e>t    and    interest    to    t'arden    work   and 
frequently    brinj,'s    that    commendation    to    the 
jfardener    which    he    sii4;het.i    tor    in    \ain    under 
former   conditions,    and   .C'^cs    also    that    same 
zest  and    interest    to    him    which    stimulates    to 
further  exertion.      The  plants   in   each   o\'  these 
particular  i,'-roups  have  increased  in   number,  in 
beauty,  and  in   interest.      In  herbaceous  plants 
we  have  still  most  of  the  old  favourites,  but  we 
have  in  .addition    many   beautiful    new    forms  ol 
j^arden    oris^^in,   and    many    recently   inlroduced 
species.       Take    such    popular    "vucni   as    Del- 
phinium,  Trollius,    Spiriea,    Phlox,    Penstemon, 
Iris,   P;eonia,  .\nemone,   Papaver,     Campanula, 
Helianthus,.\ster,  Kniphofia,  Kremurus,  Lobelia, 
and    will   anyone  contend    that    there    has    not 
been  proifress  in  this  department.     Among-st  the 
alpines  the  advance  is  even  more  marked.     An 
intelligent  interest  in  this  class  of  plant  had  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  old   rock  gardens 
were  faulty  in  construction,  and  they  have  been 
re  made,  or  new  rock  gardens  have  been  con- 
structed.    Coarse    plants  which   had    no  claim 
to  be  classed  as  alpines  have  been  banished  to 
the  herbaceous  border,  and  to  meet  the  demand 
thus    created    for     more    species     to    fill    the 
vacancies,   alpines   have  been    introduced   from 
all  parts  of  the   world   to  such   an   extent  that 
special  lists  are  now  published  of  alpines  only. 
In    .Aquatics    the    same    story     may    be    told. 
Latour  Marliac's   hybrid   Nymphieas   gave   the 
necessary  impetus,  and  in  most  gardens  where 
such   a   thing    is    possible   a    pond    of   varying 
dimensions  is    now   to  be   found— a   pond,   not 
taken  up  with  spouting  dolphins  and  mis-shapen 
fairies,  or  nymphs  in  impossible  and  contorted 
positions,  but  glistening  with   nature's  jewels, 
flowers  from  pure  white  through   every  shade 
to  yellow^,  and  to  deep  red,  set  in  the   best  of 
all  settings,  their   own  beautiful  green  foliage, 
the    whole   framed  with    edgings    of  Primulas, 
Calthas,   Iris,    Lyslmachia,   Orchid,    and    other 
plants  which  delight  in  the  swamp.     Is  not  this 


progress!-'  It  is,  houe\er,  in  liaidy-llowering 
shrubs  th.it  the  most  adxance  has  been  made. 
I.emoine.  at  .Nancy.  sl;iited  cross-fertilising 
several  groups  such  as  deut/ia  and  phila- 
delphus.  Results  were  slow  at  fust,  but  when 
once  these  plants  became  known  they  c|uickly 
c.uight  on.  I.emoine  recognised  the  possi- 
bilities which  lay  latent  in  such  plants  as 
ncutzia  discolor,  and  I),  pdrvi/loni,  from  China, 
PJiiltidcIphHs  viicroplivllus  from  Colorado,  and 
using  our  good  old  garden  friends  Dvutzia 
^riicilis  and  I'liildilcl f^liiis  coroiinrius  as  parents 
to  male  with  these  noxellies,  he  produced 
the  g;irden  races  which  c;u-|-y  his  name, 
and  add  so  immeiisel}  lo  the  wealth  o'i 
of  our  gardens.  In  all  groups  o^  shrubs  we 
have  advanced.  Willi  the  \ewry  barberries 
and  bicHtnis  we  could  plant  a  garden  ;ind  make 
it  beautiiul.  Rcises  single,  and  semi-doubles, 
rampant,  decumbent,  or  bush-like,  .ill  .-uld  to 
the  list.  C'eancilluis.  Weigela,  Skimmia,  Rho- 
dodendron. Magnolia  amongst  others  have  ad- 
v.inced.  1  hardl}  think  it  necessary  to  add 
further  proof  that  there  has  been  even  in  the 
last  four  years  a  distinct  advance  in  horticul- 
ture, and  that  Ireland  has  participated  in  the 
advance. 

The    Knotweeds    (Polygonum). 

ii\  J.  W.  Rksant,    Royal   Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

WITH     the     revival    oi    interest    in    wild 
gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
plants     generally — plants    possessing 
beauty  of  form  and   foliage,  as  well  as  flower, 
are  yearly  being  more  and   more  requisitioned 
for  the  furnishing  of  our  gardens. 

Although  a  few  members  of  the  genus  poly- 
gonum have  continued  to  occupy  a  place  by 
the  water-side,  in  the  herbaceous  border  and  on 
the  rock-garden,  there  are  others  which  have 
received  less  attention  than  their  merits  de- 
mand. From  the  dwarf  Polygoniun  affine,  6-8 
inches  in  height,  to  the  gigantic  P.  sachaliiieiise 
is  a  wide  variation,  while  between  them  are 
many  worthy  species  capable  of  adding  much 
beauty  and  interest  to  our  gardens.  The 
stronger  growers  are  excellent  for  forming  bold 
masses  near  water  or  by  a  woodland  walk,  but 
should  be  planted  judiciously,  having  in  view 
their  quick-spreading  propensities.  The  dwarf 
forms  add  much  beauty  to  the  rock-garden  and 
the  front  of  herbaceous  borders,  while  the  inter- 
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mediate  sorts  are  useful  for  borders  or  specimen 
beds.  Practically  all  are  of  easy  culture  in  any 
average  soil  ;  indeed  it  is  better  not  too  rich  if 
moist  enough,  otherwise  foliage  is  apt  to 
develop  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 

Polygonum  affine,  from  the  Himalayas,  is  an 
admirable  species  for  the  rock-garden  or  front 
of  a  border.  From  among  a  carpet  of  leaves 
spikes  of  rosy-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in 
profusion,  while  later  in  the  year  the  leaves 
assume  a  ruddy  bronze  hue. 


branches  of  shrubs  or  thin  trees,  and  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  pergolas,  for  covering  a 
dead  tree  up  to  20  feet  in  height,  or  any  other 
support  which  will  give  plenty  of  space  for 
development.  The  shoots,  as  they  grow,  be- 
came woody,  and  from  the  ripened  growths 
beautiful  panicles  of  blush  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  wonderful  profusion.  P.  auberii, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  nurserymen's 
lists,  is  said  by  some  to  be  superior  to  the  pre- 
ceding, while  others  declare   ir   to    be   inferior. 


Phoio  by] 


Polygonum  Vacciniifolium 

Growing  at  Mr.  T.  Smith's  Nursery,  Newry. 


[c.  r.  Hill 


P.  alpiniini,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
grows  about  a  yard  high,  producing  moderately 
large  leaves  and  beautiful  feathery  panicles  of 
white  flowers.  This  is  a  useful  border  species, 
flowering  in  June. 

P.  amplexicaulc,  from  the  Himalayas,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  in  form  and 
habit,  but  the  flowers  are  bright  red  and  the 
upper  leaves  stem-clasping. 

P.  balchchnantciim,  from  Bokhara,  is  a  dis- 
tinct member  of  the  genus,  being  of  twining 
habit.  This  species  produces  long  shoots 
which   raise  themselves  by   twining  round   the 


Not  having  flowered  at  Glasnevin,  further  com- 
ments may  be  deferred. 

P.  bistorta,  a  native  species  frequenting  moist 
meadows,  has  ovate  leaves,  and  produces  dense 
spikes  of  reddish-pink  flowers  on  stems  some 
18  inches  high. 

P.  capitatum,  a  dwarf  Himalayan  species,  is 
best  treated  as  an  annual.  It  rarely  exceeds 
6  inches  in  height,  but  spreads  freely  in  summer, 
producing  green  leaves  marked  with  dark  V- 
shaped  bands  and  dense  heads  of  pink  flowers. 

P.  cilinodc  is  a  North-American  form  of  trail- 
ing habit,  quickly  covering  any  support  with  a 
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mantle  of  ijreen,  criinson-vciiKd  Icavos,  aiul 
producing'  Ireoly  sprays  of  while  llowtis. 

/*.  lomfHUfiim  l)alls  tVom  Japan,  and  is  oik-  ot 
the  best  of  tiKMntcrmcdiato  j^rowois.  icachini;  a 
heijrht  oi  :^  feet.  Ihe  daik-^reen  leaves  are 
moderately  lar^'e.  and  tlie  sprays  ol  uliitc 
flowers  are  extremely  pretty. 

P.  nts/in/ii/tim,  a  rather  well-known  Japanese 
species,  is  one  of  the  j^nants  oi  the  i^enus,  often 
reachin},-  «j  feet  in  heii^ht.  It  is  a  rampant 
jfrower,  and  should  be  aecordi-d  a  position 
where  it  may  spread  without  doiui;  h.irni, 
otherwise  trouble  ensues.  By  the  waler-side 
it  finds  a  coui^enial  home,  aiul  piodiues  lonj^. 
ijraceful  stems,  clothed  willi  ample  i^rceii 
leaves,  and  producini,-- pendant  tealiicry  jMiiicles 
o(  creamy  white  llowers. 

I\  tilifonnc,  also  a  native  o\  Japan,  is  Ixst 
known  by  its  varici^aled  form,  a  beaulilul 
plant,  produciuij  shoots  some  4  feet  in  heii;ht, 
and  lari,'-e  oval  leaves,  prettily  mottled  ijreen 
and  yellow. 

/-*.  /(inline nun,  a  tropical  species,  is  not  hard\  , 
but  is  so  distinct  and  beautiful  as  to  be  well 
worth  g-rowinj,'-  for  the  summer  i^arden.  The 
stout  stems  will  ijrow  to  a  height  of  6  feet  and 
over,  and  bear  enormous  silvery  white  lea\  es, 
which  have  a  fine  effect  when  the  plants  are 
g-rouped  or  massed  in  association  with  tlu 
other  occupants  of  the  g-arden.  The  roots  ma\ 
be  lifted  and  kept  in  a  frame  through  the  winter. 

P.  molle,  a  compact  habited  plant  from  the 
Himalayas,  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
Japanese  P.  compactiim.  It  g-rows  about  a  }  ard 
high  and  bears  panicles  of  white  flowers  in  Jul)-. 

P.  multifloniin,  from  China  and  Japan,  is  a 
rapid-g-rowing  climber,  attaining-  a  heig-ht  oS.  15 
feet.  The  stems  are  reddish,  producing-  rather 
pretty  medium-sized  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  arise  panicles  of  white  flow'ers. 

P.  polys/dchvunt,  another  Himalayan  species, 
makes  a  very  fine  bed,  and  is  a  useful  border 
plant.  It  g-rows  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  bears 
pink  flowers  in  sprays. 

P.  siichaliiicnsc,  introduced  from  the  Sachalin 
Islands  in  1S69,  is  in  many  respects  similar  to 
P.  ciispidiita,  but  assumes  even  more  gigantic 
proportions,  reaching  occasionally  a  height  o'i 
\2.  feet.  The  stems  are  stout  and  angular,  in 
which  latter  respect  it  differs  from  /-*.  ciispiila- 
luni,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  white.  There 
are  two  forms  of  P.  sachaliucnsc,  one  bearing 
pistillate  flowers  and  the   other  staminate,   the 


1. liter  being  sonielime^  olleied  as  /'.  such,  iiuis- 
ciild.  This  is  a  line  s|iecies  for  nal  uralising  by 
the  lake  siile  ami  in  the  uoodlaml. 

/'.  splfcrostachyuin,  from  I  lie  Himalayas,. 
onl\-  grows  about  cj  inches  high,  but  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  members  ot  the  genus.  The  lea\es 
are  l;inceolate,  4-5  inches  long,  and  slightly 
\\.-i\  s ,  while  the  blood-red  sjiikes  ot  flowers  are 
ol  surpassing  beaut  \-.  .\  moist  l">ut  well- 
drained  position  about  the  rock-gartlen  is  the 
best  place  for  this  really  fine  plant. 

P.vticcinii/o/imn^  again  a  Himalayan  plant,  is 
hardly  less  beautiful  than  the  preceding,  and  is 
much  easier  to  g-row .  The  rather  small  vac- 
ciiiium-like  leaves  form  a  dense  carpet,  froiii 
which  arise  a  profusion  of  spikes  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  produced  over  a  long  period. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  taken  by  Mr. 
C".  V.  Ball  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Newry,  gives  a  good  idea  o'i  the  freedom 
and  beauty  of  P.  vacciniifoluivi. 

P.  vivipaniDi,  the  Alpine  Bistort,  is  recorded 
from  mountain  pastures  in  Britain,  and  bears 
pretty  spikes  of  pink  flowers.  A  curious  feature 
o\'  this  species  is  the  occurrence  of  small  tubers 
or  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  bracts  instead  of  flowers  ; 
in  some  cases  half  a  spike  will  be  composed 
o'i  flowers  and  the  other  half  of  bulbils.  These 
bulbils  offer  a  ready  means  of  propagation. 

The  above  species  comprise  the  best  of  an 
interesting  set  ot  plants,   among  which  will  be 


A  Remark-able  Plant. 

Mr.  II.  II.  W.  Pe.VRSON'  is  g-iviiig-  an  interesting-  serii-s 
of  urliclo.s  in  ihe  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  a  botanii-al 
journey  in  South  East  Africa,  made  in  connection  with 
tiie  Percy  Haclen  memorial  expedition,  1908-9.  In  the 
first  of  the  series  an  account  of  the  vegetation  of  Bush- 
manland  is  given,  and  among  the  remarkable  plants 
inhabiting  this  arid  region  is  a  gaunt-looking,  pillar- 
like apocynaceous  succulent  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pachypodium,  P.  nauiaguamtm.  It  is  popularly  known 
as  Elephant's  Trunk.  The  stout,  fleshy  stem  emerges 
from  rocks  which  daily  become  so  heated  in  the  sun 
that  a  thick-soled  boot  is  quite  inadequate  as  a  protec- 
tion, and  the  nails  therein  become  so  much  enlarged 
that  as  soon  as  they  cool  down  they  fall  out.  The 
inner  tissues  store  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  development  of  hard- walled  cells  is  so  slight  that 
the  wliole  mass  can  be  cut  through  with  the  greatest 
ease  by  a  pocket  knife.  The  large  3-ellovv  flowers 
occur  in  June  among  the  lower  of  the  leaves  that  crown 
the  stem.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  copied  from 
part  of  a  large,  full-page  illustration  in  the  Chronicle. 
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The   Hardy   Flower   Border. 

By  G.  Satterlev.   \'ice-Rej<-al  Gardens. 

THE  above  title  describes  a  branch  of  gardening-, 
a  good  knowledge  of  whicli  is  important  to 
present-day  gardeners,  because  in  most  gardens 
of  note  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  late  vears 
to  develop  the  possibilities  for 
beautiful  effect  ot  the  former- 
1\'  half-neglected  herbaceous 
border."  At  first  it  was  intend- 
ed to  deal  with  herbaceous 
subjects  only,  but  in  practice 
better  results  are  obtainable 
when  choice  is  not  limited 
to  this  class  of  plant.  Un- 
doubtedly these  may  give  a 
very  picturesque  effect  for  a 
certain  period  in  the  year, 
but  too  often  it  is  such  as 
might  be  compared  to  a  fire- 
work display-very  fine  while 
it  lasts,  but  soon  over. 
Personally,  it  has  been  very 
interesting  to  watch  the 
evolution  of  the  modern 
flower  border.  A  few  years 
since  there  was  a  craze 
for  using  only  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  but  to 
anyone  with  practical  ex- 
perience these  used  alone 
have  many  obvious  short- 
comings. 

On  the  other  hand,  tln^ 
other  extreme  has  sometimes 
been  reached  by  the  too  frei" 
use  of  tender  subjects. 
Such  have  their  own  sphere 
of  usefulness  without  takiiig 
up  valuable  space  which 
might  be  allotted  to  more  use 
ful  hardy  plants,  that  insteael 
of  perishing  on  the  coming 
of  the  first  frost,  often  last  a 
good  while  after.  Further- 
more, the  foliage  of  many 
of  these  hardy  subjects  pro- 
duce while  passing  into  their 
seasonal  period  of  rest,  very 
charming  colour  effects  most 
pleasing  and  picturesque. 
What  are  we  to  consider 
as  being  suitable  material 
for  our  piu'pose  ? 

To  a  great  extent  the 
object  for  which  planting  is 
being  done  will  decide  this 
question.  Usually  the  bor- 
ders are  planted  for  garden 
decoration     andtthe     pro- 
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(Growing  in  tlie  Rocky  Desert,   Bush;i 
East  .Africa) 


vision  of  cut  flowers.  For  the  fulfilment  of  these  objects 
a  selection  maj-  be  made  from  choice  shrubs,  her- 
baceous plants,  many  evergreen  and  certain  Alpine  ones. 
With  this  amount  of  material  available  choice  may  be 
made  for  either  small  space  or  the  boldest  border 
conceivable.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  selec- 
tion of  site.  The  border  might  be  formed  so  as  to  skirt 
a  pleasure-ground,  through  a  lawn,  in  front  of  a  terrace 
or  wall,  or  two  borders  might  be  made  one  on  either 
side  of  a  walk,  and  in  such 
a  case  a  pergola,  clothed 
with  choice  climbers,  would 
help  to  give  a  fine  effect. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
good  background  where  this 
is  provided  by  a  wall  or 
terrace  ;  such  should  be 
furnished  with  honeysuckle, 
roses,  wistarias,  clematis, 
and  similar  climbers.  A 
shrubbery  forms  a  nice  back- 
ground, but  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  sufficient  space 
between  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  strong'-  growing  shrubs 
from  encroaching.  Such  a 
space  could  be  utilised  as  a 
grass  walk.  Another  way 
of  avoiding  this  difficulty-  is 
by  having  a  sunk  background 
for  the  shrubbery. 

Having  decided  on  the 
site  plans  should  be  drawn 
out  to  work  by.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  ensure  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  good  soil.  A 
well  enriched  garden  soil, 
with  a  depth  of  three  feet  or 
over,    should    give    the    best 


If  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
friable  the  ground  should  be 
trenched,  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  broken  up,  and  a 
liberal  layer  of  manure 
placed  over  it,  then  a  spit  of 
soil,  another  sandwich  of 
manure  on  this,  finishing  up 
with  the  last  spit  of  soil. 

Where  the  bottom  soil  is 
unsuitable  for  bringing  to 
the  surface  the  manure  should 
be  put  in  as  above,  but  the 
bottom  spit  of  soil  must  not 
be  brought  to  the  surface. 

Ou  a  soil  inclined  to  dry 
quickly  preference  should  be 
given  to  cow  and  pig  manure, 
while  on  heavy  land  plenty 
of  leaves,  stable  manure, 
sandy  matter,  vegetable  re- 
fuse, ashes  and  lime  should 
be  incorporated.  This  pre- 
paratory   work     should     be 
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done  early  in  antumn  lo  allow  »or  plant inir  In-fore  winter 
sets  in,  thus  allowing:  for  the  formation  of  new  roots 
durinjf  winter,  and  K'ivin>,'  every  chance  for  aetive  sprini; 
ffrowth.  Faiiin);  autmnn  planting,  however,  any  open 
weather  diirini:  winter  or  early  sprinj;  shoiikl  be  taken 
ndvantaire  of.  When  plannin>r  tlie  border  it  will  be 
found  eHective  to  ^ive  a  slope  lo  the  front,  or  where 
viewed  from  front  and  back,  it  siioiild  be  made  barrow- 
shaped. 

If  the  work  is  on  a  l.irj,'e  scale  plan  in  sections. 
Beg-in  by  allocatinij  spaces  for  the  boldest  subjects,  of 
which  a  certain  number  may  be  foliage  plants,  as 
bamboos,  thalictrum,  phormium,  itc.  When  the  border 
has  a  sinirle  face  the  tallest  and  stroni^est  growers  are 
kept  towards  the  back,  but  when  barrow-shaped  are 
planted  more  or  less  throujch  the  centre.  It  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results  to  keep  a  uniform  heijjht. 
rather  allowing:  a  little  freedom  representatjve  of 
natural  ^roupinj;,  here  and  there  a  colony  of  smaller 
plants  nmninir  back  into  and  breaking:  up  a  clump  of 
stron.yer  jjrowers.  The  g:roupinv:  of  similar  subjects  is 
preferable  to  i,'^rowin.<  sin>;^le  specimens,  as  far  as 
possible  avoiding^  repetitions.  Each  K^oup  should  be 
.sufficiently  strong:  •«  S'^'^  character  without  conveying: 
the  impression  of  beinjif  too  heavy  a  mass.  Certain 
rules  of  .yood  taste  must  be  adhered  to.  as  colour 
blending:,  foliajje  effects,  absence  of  formalism,  freedom 
of  outline.  &c.  What  boundary  will  conform  to  these 
rules?  A  bold  sweep  is  often  the  most  satisfactory  in 
g-rass  ;  this,  in  some  cases,  might  be  judiciously  altered 
by  a  series  of  irregular  bays  and  bluffs.  Beside  walks 
the  boundary  is  already  defined,  but  the  plants  may  be 
so  disposed  as  to  modify  any  apparent  stiffness.  An- 
other good  edge  may  be  formed  by  making  irregular 
pockets  of  stone  of  various  sizes  and  planting  these 
with  the  gems  of  the  collection,  letting  some  ramble 
over  the  side  of  the  walk.  In  this  way  they  are  kept 
under  observation,  receive  a  certain  amount  of  protec- 
tion from  stronger  growing  neighbours,  and  present  a 
delightfully  informal  appearance. 

There  are  two  methods  of  planting  for  effect,  one  is 
by  working  out  a  colour  scheme,  a  very  difficult  matter, 
and  the  other  by  planting  bold  masses  for  harmonious 
blending  and  effective  contrast.  Where  working  out  a 
colour  scheme  the  method  is  somewhat  as  follows  :— A 
a  mass  of  blue  leads  up  to  white  and  yellow,  and  in  a 
progression  of  colour  through  pink,  red  and  orange  to 
pale  yellow  and  white  on  into  lilac  and  purple.  The  last 
must  be  sparingly  used,  and  indeed  are  comparatively 
scarce,  as  are  also  good  blue  flowers.  Only  the  best 
in  their  classes  should  find  a  place  in  the  scheme. 
Length  of  display  must  be  considered,  arranging  that 
as  one  plant  dies  down  another  may  be  growing  to  take 
its  place.  Much  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way  by 
opening  and  tying  out  some  plants  to  occupy  the  space 
left  vacant  by  earlier  subjects.  There  are  many  com- 
binations of  flower  and  foliage  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  a  careful  observer.  For  instance,  in 
spring  the  border  will  be  bright  with  bulbs,  notice  the 
fine  effect  given  by  yellow  narcissi  grow'ing  through 
the  young,  red  foliage  of  herbaceous  pa^onies.  Many 
plants  can  be  freely  planted  over  bulbs,  as  arabis. 
aubretia,  cerastium,  primroses  and  many  more.  Other 
happy   combinations   are    pink    roses   and    variegated 


poli-monium,  .mlholi/.i,  .iiul  p.eony,  l.olhliti  ainiiniilis  in 
proximity  to  Ctnisliuni  (oininlosuni,  and  so  on.  Other 
hints  are  to  [carpet  delphiniums  with  Salvia  pitttiis,  or 
planted  closely  to  starworts  and  aconites.  Oriental 
pojipies  between  tritomas,  keeping  in  mind  the  flower- 
ing season  of  each  and  endeavouring  not  to  have  blank 
spaces  at  any  time  through  the  summer  at  least. 
Enough  has  been  said  on  the  principles  underlying  the 
planting,  and  another  import.inl  matter  may  now  he 
menlioneil  -  viz.,  slaking. 

Why  do  we  stake  plants?  C>n*.-  reason  is  to  provide 
support  for  the  plant  ;  when  this  is  done  early  it  effects 
a  saving  of  energy,  which  would  otherwise  be  used  in 
the  strengthening  of  tissues  at  the  expense  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  Secondly,  as  a  prevention  of  damage 
during  storms  ;  and,  lastly,  because  b\'  this  means  we 
may  open  out  plants  to  fill  up  gaps,  &c. 

For  the  majority  of  border  plants  a  convenient 
method  of  slaking  is  as  follows  :— Drive  two  or  three 
suitable  slakes  around  the  plant,  and  intertwine  the 
stems  loosely  with  the  soft  lying  cord  sold  specially  for 
the  purpose.  Lupins,  p;eonies,  and  other  subjects, 
made  to  grow  through  a  wiie  frame  temporarily  fixed 
in  the  ground,  receive  invisible  support,  while  the 
frames,  carefully  stored  after  use.  will  last  for  years. 
Delphiniums,  verbascimis.  phlox,  and  man\'  more  give 
the  best  results  when  thinned  lo  a  limited  number  of 
shoots  and  tied  out  singly  lo  suitable  stakes  as  bamboo 
canes  of  a  green  colour ;  these  latter  are  nearly  in- 
visible and  very  durable.  One  of  the  above  methods 
modified  to  circumstances  will  he  found  to  apply  in  a 
general  way  to  all  staking. 

After  flowering  allow  lime  for  the  ripening  of  the 
crowns  before  cutting  down  the  stems. 

Routine  work  will  consist  of  hoeing  and  raking  fre- 
quently, staking  and  tying,  early  removal  of  decaying 
flowers,  seed  vessels,  &c.  Watering  with  both  clear 
and  manure  water,  w-ill  need  constant  attention. 

When  flowering  is  over  for  the  season,  where  possible, 
without  disturbance,  work  in  some  well  decayed 
manure,  and  fill  up  all  hollow  spaces  between  plants 
with  soil.  Divitle  and  re-plant  any  rampant  growers, 
leaving    the    slower  growing  ones   undisturbed. 

Propagation  is  the  last  item  of  routine  lo  be 
mentioned.  Seed  of  many,  as  delphinium,  sown  in 
heat  in  January  flower  the  same  season.  Others,  as 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  may  be  rooted  by  spring  and  autumn 
cuttings  and  by  division  of  crowns.  Many  are  in- 
creased by  root  cuttings  and  some  by  layering. 
Division  of  crowns  ought  never  to  be  done  by  chopping 
through  with  a  spade.  Two  garden  forks  back  to 
back  and  prized  apart  accomplish  this  without  much 
injury.  Finally,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  some  of  our  hardy  flowers  com- 
pare favourabl)'  with  the  best  grown  under  glass. 
What  can  be  finer  than  the  superb  Gladioli,  Roses, 
Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Carnations,  and  Chelone,  to 
mention  only  a  few  occurring  to  mind  ?  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  with  such  treasures,  mostly  as  hardy  as 
the  dock,  borders  of  such  have  grown  so  largely  in  the 
popular  favour  ?  It  is  for  professional  men  to  do  their 
best  with  available  material,  so  as  to  make  horticulture 
a  pleasure  to  all,  whether  adopted  as  a  hobby  or  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
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Notes   from   Glasnevin. 

By  R.   M.  Pollock. 

DURING  these  dark  winter  months  we  have  little 
to  interest  us  out  of  doors,  and  must,  therefore, 
look    elsewhere    for    it  and    for    brig-ht    colour. 
This  we  find  as  usual  in  the  conservatories  at  Glasnevin. 
In  the  larg-e  cold  house  we  find  many  of  the  Australian 
plants,  among- them  the  Acacias,  A.  ovata,  with  its  pretty 


pandanus,  dracaenas,  and  the  varieg-ated  form  of  the 
"  indiarubber  tree,"  Fictts  elastica  variegafa. 

In  the  larg-e  conservatory,  known  as  the  camellia 
house,  we  come  to  the  brig-htest  display  of  all.  Some 
of  the  first  pot  daffodils  are  to  be  seen,  among-  them 
Henry  Irvingf  and  Golden  Spur,  two  of  the  best  early 
}-eIlows.  The  zonal  pelarg-oniums  make  a  fine  show,  in 
which  Athlete,  Jacquerie,  and  V'eteran  stand  out  best. 

On  one  side  are  g-roups  of  two  species  of  Primula,  the 
well-known  P.   sinensis    and    /'.   obconica,  both    Chinese 
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round  balls  of  yellow  flowers,  contrasting;  well  with  the 
dark  green  foliag-e,  and  A.  leprosa,  with  longf  g-raceful 
sprays  of  flowers  which  are  pale  yellow.  The  well-known 
Genista  fragrans,  just  coming-  into  bloom,  and  a  small 
shrub,  also  a  native  of  Australia,  and  belonging;  to  the 
saxifrage  order,  called  Baucra  riibioides,  with  pink 
flowers.  This  shrub  seems  rarely  to  be  out  of  flower. 
Passiiig  through  the  next  three  compartments,  we  come 
to  a  group  of  the  brightly  coloured  Poinsettias.  now 
known  as  Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  In  this  plant  it  is  not 
the  flower  that  renders  it  so  remarkable,  but  the  highly 
coloured  upper  bracts.  The  true  flower  is  small  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous.  Turning  to  the  left  of  the 
stove  house  we  find  many  of  the  brightly  coloured 
foliage  plants  of  tropical  countries,  including  the  crotons, 


plants.  P.  obconiia  is  a  good  cool  house  plant,  and  the 
various  shades  of  colour  now  to  be  had  makes  it  still 
more  valuable  for  decoration.  In  this  house  there  are 
also  some  of  the  American  winter  flowering  carnations, 
among  them  being  \\'liite  Lawson,  a  pure  white ; 
Britannia,  bright  red  ;  Winsor,  deep  pink  ;  and  Enchant- 
ress, pale  pink. 

Passing  through  the  palm  house  and  small  fernery 
we  come  to  the  orchid  house,  where  still  may  be  found 
many  beautiful  and  uncommon  orchids.  This  section 
is  certainly  the  most  varied  in  colour,  form,  and  habit, 
of  all  plant  life.  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums  are  in  the 
majority,  and  a  popular  majority'.  The  pale  pink 
Calanthe  Veitchii,  a  hybrid  between  C.  vestita  and  C. 
rosea,  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  in  Messrs.  \'eitch's  nursery, 
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with  soiiu'  of  its  v.irii'tifs,  form  llu>  liMiliiiir  i-oloiir  of 
till*  tfioiip.  TUcvc  is  also  C.  ViStilii  and  sonu-  o\'  its 
variiMic's.  The  si-i-tioii  of  Calanllies  to  wliioli  W-itoliii 
ami  W-siila  boloni'  are  amoni,'  tlio  most  popular  orv-liiils 
^rowii  on  account  of  tiu-ir  lu-iiii,'  comparati\cly  easily 
manavrod.  liavini;  brii,'lil  llowcrs  produccil  freely,  at  a 
very  dull  time  oi  the  year,  and  uiruh  last  a  lonj; 
lime. 

Paifes  mij;^iit  he  written  on  the  various  forms  of 
Cyprifiiiliinn  iusiifti,;  comnionly  known  as  the  "  Lady's 
Slipper  Orchid,"  hut  here  we  will  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  yellow  varieties  of  C.  insiir>u:  Sandera-  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  the  plant  at  Glasnevin  is  a  very  if<^od 
variety,  with  a  very  pure  and  larije  (lower.  Mrs.  I*.  \\  . 
Moore  is  another  ijood  strony  yellow.  Amonj;  the 
spotted  forms  are  Haron  Schnxnler  and  llarelield  Hall. 
The  very  elTective  bright  yellow  tlowers  of  Oiuitliiiiii 
Viiri'rosuiii  and  the  HutterHy  orchid.  (),  papilio  are  in 
the  ifroup.  There  are  also  specimens  of  Cwlogync 
Moortijiia,  Cyiiibiilum  Tiiuva ii ii in ,  and  C.  Winnianuni, 
Di  lid  rub  ill  III  Dcaici  and  Foriiiosiiiii  •riir,nitciiiii.  In  the 
porch  adjoining-  are  the  (iloire  de  Lorraine  betjonia, 
includinif  .Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild  and  Marie,  two  tfood 
pinks,  anil  Turiifonl  Hall,  a  i;ooil  white. 


Current    Topics. 

Hy  ('.  V.  Bai.i.,  Royal  Hot.inic  Gardens,  ('.l.-isnevin. 

TIIK  interest  of  the  readers  of  luisii  Gardkmnc 
will  surely  be  awakened  by  the  recent  articles 
on  E.  H.  Wilson's  discoveries  in  China,  his  last 
expedition  resultinsa^  in  such  a  wealth  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Giood  work  has  also  been  done  by  Mr.  G.  Forrest,  a 
collector  sent  to  Western  Yunnan  .-md  Eastern  Tibet  by 
the  Bees.  Ltd.,  of  Cheshire.  In  the  primula  family  alone 
thirty-nine  species  were  collected,  of  which  fifteen  are 
new  and  others  new  to  cultivation.  Also  there  are  three 
new  Lysimachias  and  a  new  Androsace.  Rhododen- 
drons, &c.,  Many  of  the  Primulas  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  hardy  plants  of 
this  country,  and  will  soon  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
P.  Liltoniana  is  rather  like  P.  capUala,  with  the  spike 
lengthened  out  like  a  grape  hyacinth.  P.  Biillcyana  is  like 
an  orange  3'ellow.  P.  jnpoiiica.  P.  Forrestii  grows  on 
limestone  cliffs,  and  has  fragr.-int  yellow  flowers.  Later 
on  we  shall  hear  of  many  more  new  plants,  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  has  .cent  out  another  collector  to  Tibet,  who,  if 
he  has- a  safe  return,  should  bring  many  good  things 
home.  .,  So  far  the  Flora  is  practically  untapped  from 
the  Sikkim  Himala^-as  up  to  their  entrance  into 
Yunnan. 

At  a  November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  a  fine  group 
of  their  winter  flowering  Begonias.  These  are  plants 
which  have  a  great  future  before  them,  and  a  house 
full  of  theseat  Feltham,  seen  in  November  or  December, 
is  enough  to  cheer  anyone.  They  were  raised  by  Mr. 
John  Heal  by  crossing  tuberous  begonias  with  B.  scco- 
fraiia.  a  winter  flowering  species  introduced  in  1880  b^- 
Professor  Bavlev  Balfour.     They  do  not   stand  such  a 


seven-  diying  ofl  ,is  the  lulu-rous  begonias,  otherwise 
they  shrivi-1  up.  Siinu-  ol  tin-  best  varieties  ;ire  Mrs. 
WoA,  Julius.  W'intiM  Perfection,  Winter  Cheer,  and 
El.itior.  .Mi>st  of  them  have  received  aw.irds  of 
im-rit. 

The  absurd  boom  of  the  l-'rench  system  of  gardening 
seems  to  be  quietly  subsiding,  and  rightly  so,  for  it 
raised  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  people. 
.\n  instance  is  quoleil  of  a  latly  writing  to  say  that  she 
h.ul  /[J5  in  c.-ipital,  and  thought  she  could  make  a  living 
by  Fiench  garilening.  and  by  giving  lessons  in  sewing 
in  her  spare  lime.  A  gentleman  who  has  started  on  the 
intensive  pl.iii  ;ind  engaged  a  French  specialist  gives 
the  following  sensible  advice:—"  i'lenty  of  capital  is 
necessary,  and  an  expert  must  be  in  charge.  The  site 
must  be  open  to  sunshine,  but  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  and  that  the  best  stable  manure  must  be  easily 
procurable  in  quantit}'  and  cheap  in  price.  Under  these 
favourable  conditions  jQ6o  to  £,']o  profit  per  acre  could 
be  made  after  two  or  three  years,  when  the  business 
was  rightly  established." 

Great  excitement  has  been  created  among  orchidisls 
by  the  advent  c->f  a  new  white  Cypripcdium.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Wilderspool,  Warrington,  before 
the  London  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  said  to 
have  all  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  C.  iiisigitc  Saitdiice, 
but  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  C.  Sundci-ee  is  the  mother 
parent,  but  the  other  is  not  known.  The  new  seedling  is 
to  be  called  C.  Bolton i. 

The  ladies  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  front  both  in  Horti- 
culture and  Botany,  and  if  we  take  an  unprejutliced 
view,  there  aie  some  places  which  the}' can  fill  just  as 
well  as  men.  At  the  annual  meeting  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  the  first  Dean  Hole 
Memorial  Medal  was  presented  to  a  prominent  rosarian. 
tiie  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  who.  in  acknowledging  the 
gift,  said  the  credit  for  his  own  success  as  a  rose 
exhibitor  was  due  to  the  work  of  his  head  gardener — 
i.e.,  his  sister.  Miss  Pemberton.  Again,  in  Botany. 
Miss  J.  J.  Clark,  B.Sc.  has  won  a  place  on  the  Kew 
hcrbariimi  statT,  which  makes  three  ladies  now  in  this 
department. 

Lovers  of  the  daff'odil  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
late  Peter  Barr,  who  did  so  much  to  popularise  this 
beautiful  flower,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  To  commemo- 
rate his  name  a  Peter  Barr  Medal  is  to  be  instituted, 
and  to  be  given  annually  in  some  way  connecteti  with 
the  daffodil,  the  method  of  distribution  to  be  chosen  b\- 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Narcissus  Society. 

The  Corporation  of  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  oft'ered  a 
premium  for  the  best  design  for  laying  out  a  public 
park.  A  large  number  of  designs  were  submitted, 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Cheal  &,  Sons,  of  Crawley,  was 
awarded  the  first  premium. 

The  garden  I  love  has  a  hedge  of  box, 

But  the  lilies  against  it  lean. 
And  the  silken  rosettes  of  the  hollyhocks 

F"lash  crimson  gainst  the  green, 
And  the  briar  rose  showers  her  petals  soft. 

Each  one  like  a  golden  shell. 
And  the  spires  of  the  larkspurs  are  blue  aloft. 

With  a  bee  in  each  love'v  bell. 
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Winter   Flowering  Carnations. 


HOW  TO  tiROW 
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By  Kenneth  Beaton,  Carrigfora 

Fergus,  Co.  Clare. 

THE  difficulties  attending  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
petual flowering  carnation  are  more  imaginary 
than  real.  The  beginner  must  first  grasp  a  few 
fundamental  points,  and  by  their  observance,  coupled 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  which  the  subject  is  worthy, 
success  will  be  achieved.  For  simplicity's  sake  I  com- 
mence with  propagation.  Propagation  is  best  effected 
from  December  to  March.  Growers  who  have  a  propagat- 
ing frame  with 
stead}'  bottom 
heat  of  55  to  65 
degrees,  should 
find  no  difficult}' 
in  rooting  cut- 
tings of  these 
popular  plants. 
The\-  who  have 
no  frame  avail- 
able should  use  a 
box  with  suffi- 
cient depth  when 
the  cutting  pots 
are  placed  in  it. 
and  covered  with 
glass  to  allow 
three  inches  of 
space  between 
the  top  of  the 
cuttings  and  the 
glass.  Place  the 
box  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  so 
as  to  get  bottom 
heat  from  them, 
some  cocoanut 
fibre  should  be 
placed  in  the 
bottom  of  either 
frame  or  box  to 
the  depth  of  five  1 
drained  three  and 
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Primula  Bllleyana 


(Collected  bj-  Mr.  Forrest  in  China,  for  Messrs.  Bees,  Limited,  Liverpool,  and  given  a  First- 
class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.R.  of  Eng.     The  inflorescence  is  12-15  inches  high  of  2-4  wliorls. 
Rachis  and  pedicels,  mealj-.     Flowers,    ^-inch  in  diameter,  orange  cadmium.     Leaves  bright 
green,  finely  serrate  ;    midribs  tinged  reddish  purple  at  base) 
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half  in 
portions  of  good  loam,  one  oi'  sliar|-i 
strong  cuttings  from  clean  and  lu-alll 
given  to  side  shoots  near  the   base 


Fill  some  clean,  well- 
with  a  mixture  of  two 

■p   sand.      .Select    only 
thy  plant 
of  the 


plant. 


very 


little  trimming  with  the  knife  is  necessary,  as  a  sharp 
]iull  will  usually  detach  the  shoot  with  what  is  usually 
termed  a  "  heel,"  and  cuttings  taken  thus  will  root  very 
readily.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  round  the  edge  o^ 
the  pots,  water  through  a  hose,  and  plunge  up  to  the 
rims  of  the  pots  in  the  propagating  frame  or  box.  Keep 
close  till  rooted,  paying  strict  attention  to  wipe  moisture 
from  the  glass,  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  The 
cuttings  will  then  be  ready  for  repotting  singl}-.  which 
must  be  done  before  the  roots  get  into  a  tangled  mass. 
Use  clean,  well-drained  throe  inch  pots  for  this  purpose, 
ami  shade  luitil  the  plants  are  established  The  soil  foi- 
this  pin-pose  should  be  three  portions   good  loam — one 


of  sharp  sand.  Grow  the  plants  on  steadily  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50  degrees.  When  well  rooted  and 
growing,  stop  them  by  taking  out  the  centre  of  plant, 
stopping  them  will  encourage  the  shoots  which 
will  eventually  carry  the  flowers.  Admit  all  the 
light  and  air  possible  to  enable  the  plants  to  build 
a  sturd}'  growth.  As  soon  as  they  become  suffici. 
ently  rooted  the  final  potting  should  take  place, 
choosing  the  pots  in  sizes  according  to  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  plants.  The  loam  for  this  operation 
should  be  good  and  fibry,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep 
porous  ;  a  five  inch  pot  of  some  fertilizer  might  be 
added  with  advantage  to  a  barrow  load  of  loam.  Use 
clean,    well-drained     pots,    and    pot     firmly    to    ensure 

success.  Now, 
a  word  or  two 
on  watering.  I 
know  of  no 
plants  that  are 
more  sensitive  to 
stagnant  mois- 
ture in  the  soil. 
Plants  requiring 
water  can  easily 
be  ascertained 
by  rapping  the 
pots.  If  they 
emit  a  hollow 
sound  give  suffi- 
cient water  to 
soak  the  whole 
ball  of  soil. 
Never  water  by 
driblets,  as  some 
are  apt  to  do. 
If  the  plants  are 
in  charge  of  one 
individual,  which 
they  should  be  if 
possible,  he  will 
soon  find  out 
their  require- 
ments,and  which 
they  require  to 
bring -'them  to 
provided  for  them 
los.  as  they  ai-e  then 
han  if  stootl  in  the 
luitil  the  mii.kile  or 
Admit  plenty 
o  staking 
sun   is 
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If  a  special  house  i 

lion   for  them  is  in  fr 

he  grower's  contro 
opi-n.  Stop  all  flowering  shoot: 
July,  after  that  no  stopping  is  necessa 
of  air  day  and  night.  Pay  strict  attention 
and  tying.  A  light  shading  is  beneficial  if  th 
very  hot.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing quarter  in  early  September.  Give  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  water  when  the  flower 
buds  are  swelling  up  ;  watering  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  If  the  plants  suffer  from  carnation  rust  it 
is  best  to  cut  oft" all  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 
Although  this  will  certainly  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  for  a  lime  it  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 
Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  will  check  the  disease 
spreading.  If  the  plants  are  well  grown  little  trouble 
will  be  experienced  witli  disease  and  insects. 
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Thk  Laikst  on  Si'Kavim;. —  Tlu-  pivsiMii  Ivcpoit'  is 
of  a  technical  naluri',  as  it  ilcals  oiitiri'ly  with  tho 
chemical  nature  anil  physiological  effects  of  copper 
funfficides,  haseil  upon  laboratory  research  and  ex- 
tensive trials  at  the  experimental  fruit  j^rouiuls  at 
W'oburn.  t'ompounds  of  copper  still  occupy  the 
premier  position  as  effective  funjficiiles  at  the  disposal 
of  fruit  jjrowers.  As  the  authors  point  out.  a  fimj(^icide, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  soluble  In  w.itcr,  cIm-  it  could 
never  succeed  in 
passinij  throuifh  the 
vejfctable  cell  w.iU 
and  so  reach  the 
livinif  protoplasm  of 
either  the  root  plant 
or  the  att;ickinjr 
fungfus.  If  the  cop- 
per preparation  is 
already  soluble  it  is 
too  easily  washeil 
off  with  rain  ;  there- 
fore, the  most  effec- 
tive are  those  that 
are  insoluble  when 
applied  and  slowly 
become  soluble 
throui^h  the  action 
of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  car- 
bonic acid  gfas. 
Copper  sulphate 
used  alone  is  sol- 
uble, but  when  made 
up  as  in  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  copper 
carbonate,  or  as  in 
Soda  Bordeaux,  we 
get  a  practically  in- 
soluble  material, 
and  hence  increase 
its  value  as  a  spra}-. 
Bordeaux  mixture, 
as  all  practical  meu 
know,  is  made  up 
of  copper  sulphate 
and  lime.  When 
these  two  sub- 
stances are  broug-ht  together  in  solution  in  water 
certain  complicated  chemical  actions  take  place 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  various  new  chemical 
compounds,  the  characters  of  which  depend  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  substances 
used.  The  art  of  making  a  high-grade  fungicide 
depends  upon  knowing  the  exact  relative  quantities 
to  use.  as  the  more  lime  we  use  the  greater  is  the 
risk  of  forming  copper  compounds  that  will  resist 
conversion  into  soluble  products  through  atmospheric 
agency.     A  mixture  containing  what  the  authors  be- 


lievi-  lo  he  1 1 
lime,  :inil  kn 
as  follows  : 


[ifoportioM   of  copper  sulpli.ite  ;ind 

I  he   W'obuiii    Borileaux.  is  made  up 

Or.lin^.rv  ..r  Wc.-.k 

N..riiK.I  Itordcaux 

J  O/.  I   oz. 

1 3 '2  pints  6^4    pints 

q>2  galls.  g'/i  galls. 


Copyright 


Lopper  sulphate 
Limi'-w.Ui'r 

W'.iter  (soft)  to  make  up  to 
It  is  claimed  that  Hoidi'aux  uiade  up  according  to  this 
formula  has  greater  i-fliciency  than  the  ordinary  Bor- 
deaux, greater  by  al  least  1  j  10  1.  The  author's  work- 
ing in  association  uilli  llu-  lirni  of  Walter  V'oss  &  Co., 
Ltil.,  h.ivi-  proiluced,  and  now  place  on  the  market 
a  i^ordeaux  of  simi- 
lar efticiency  to  the 
W'oburn  formula, 
Inil  in  the  form  of  a 
jiaste.  which  simply 
rei|uires  to  be  mixed 
with  water  at  the 
rate  of  15  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  soft  water 
to  produce  the  high- 
est grade  fungicide, 
and  it  is  stated  at  a 
cost  considerably 
below  the  cost  of 
the  materials  for  a 
similarly  efficient 
tiuantity  of  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  without  the 
trouble  of  making  it. 
A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  report  is 
taken  up  in  record- 
ing experiments 
upon  the  scorching 
and  f  u  n  gi  c  i  (.1  a  I 
actiiin  of  copper 
compounds,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived 
at  is  "  that  no  direct 
fungicidal  action  is 
possible  without  the 
risk,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  certainty 
of  some  damage 
to  the  plant."  and 
that,  therefore, 
scorching  to  some 
spra}ing. 
By     W.     D.     Drury. 


Lav.\tera  Splendens  Rosea 


•  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Spencer  U.  Pickering.  London:  The  Amalga- 
mated Press,  Ltd.     4s.  3d  ,  post  free. 


extent  is  a  necessary  evil  11 
"  PoHi  LAR  Bulb  Culti  re.  " 
London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill.  Third  edition  revised  and 
enlarged.  is.  The  subtitle  of  this  attractive  little 
manual  —  a  handy  guide  to  the  successful  culture  of 
bulbous  plants  both  in  the  open  and  under  glass— indi- 
cates its  scope  and  character.  It  is  essentially  a  hand- 
book for  amateurs,  and  any  possessor  of  a  small  garden 
wishful  to  know  something  about  the  kinds  of  bulbous 
plants  available  for  use  in  such  gardens,  as  well  as  to 
learn  how  to  set  about  growing  them,  will  find  this  little 
work  extremely  useful  and  interesting.  The  plants  are 
arrranged  alphabetically  according  to  genera.  The 
book  consists  of  123  pages  and  contains  84  illustrations. 
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6 1    pages    of   brief 
present     day     men 


WORKS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  1910.— Who's 
Who.  ios.  Who's  Who  Year  Book.  is.  English- 
woman's Year  Book.  2s.  6d  The  Writers'  and 
Artists'  Year  Book.  is.  London  :  Adam  and  Cliarles 
Black. 

"Who's  Who"  consists  of  2 
biographies,  addresses,  &c.,  of 
and  women  in 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  well 
known  annual  has 
now  become  an 
indispensable  re- 
ference book  to 
every  one  inter- 
ested i  n  public 
affairs. 

"  Who's  Who 
Year  Book"  i■^ 
not  only  supple- 
mentary t  o  the 
larger  volume  but 
useful  as  an  al 
phabetical  guide 
to  the  official 
positions  occu- 
pied by  public 
men. 

"The  English- 
woman's Year 
Book  "  should 
prove  extremely 
useful,  containing 
as  it  does  a  n 
enormous  mass  of 
information  upon 
subjects  of  pre- 
sent day  interest 
to  women.  There 
is  an  excellent 
article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening 
for  women,  and 
sound  advice 
given  to  those 
who  wish  to  take 
up  horticulture  as 
a  pursuit.  Par- 
ticulars are  given 
of  fourteen  gar- 
dening   schools 

for  young  women  in  England  and  one 
The  only  place  apparently  in 
woman  at  present  can  get 
gardening  is  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  but 
there  the  number  is  limited  to  two  pupils.  There  is 
some  confusion  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  might  be  set  right  in  future  editions. 

"The  Writers'  and  Artists'  Year  Book."— This 
is  a  very  valuable  storehouse  of  information  for  in- 
tending journalists.      It  gives  a  list  of  journals  (English 


and  American),  with  details  as  to  the  character  of 
their  contents,  rates  of  payment,  and  other  particulars. 
It  also  gives  lists  of  publishers,  literary  agencies, 
&c.     A  book  both  interesting  and  useful. 


Mac  key' 


Catalogues. 

Garden    Manual,    191 


One  of  Messr 


Webbs'   1910  Novelties, 
Gem  Eschscholtzia. 


,  described  as  a 
■'  Guide  to  the 
Best  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  for 
Irish  Gardens." 
is  a  large-paged 
(demy  quarto  j 
publication  run- 
ning to  80  pages. 
It  is  most  beauti- 
fully printed  in 
large  type  in 
double  columns, 
and  lavishly  illus- 
trated with  half- 
tone blocks  from 
original  photo- 
graphs made 
specially  for  this 
catalogue.  Every 
genus  is  referred 
to  its  botanical 
natural  family,  is 
briefly  described, 
and  its  cultural 
peculiai-ities 
noted.  A  speci- 
men of  one  of  the 
smaller  illustra- 
tions is  here  re- 
produced. The 
interest  of  the 
publication  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is 
an  entirely  Irish 
production.  The 
engravings  were 
made  by  the  Irish 
Photo  Engraving 
Company,  and  the 
printing  done  at 
John  Falconer's 
printing  -  house. 
The   effort   chall- 


in  Scotland. 
Ireland  where  a  young 
instruction    in    practical 


enges  comparison 
with  any  similar 
trade  catalogue  published  in  the  British  Isles.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  for  quality  of  matter,  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  tj-pography,  and  general  style  of  turn 
out,  it  is  the  best  and  most  pleasing  garden  catalogue 
published.  No  one  interested  in  a  garden  should  fail 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  up-to-date  manual. 

Webbs'  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds  for  1910. 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— This  large-paged  catalogue 
runs  to  over  150  pages  and  deals  with  all  classes  of 
seeds  that  are  likely  to  be  required  by  gardeners. 
Brief  cultural  directions   are   freely  given,  while  many 
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spixial  varii-tii-s  aiul  strains,  ilu-  n  siih  ol  var.-fiil  si-loi-- 
tioii  by  this  celcbralod  firms  own  I'xivrts,  aiv  lisli-il  aiul 
dcsi-ribod.  Tlio  book  is  lavishly  illustraU'il.  llu-  larj,'^i- 
pajift's  ifivinif  froo  si'opi-  for  i-tVoitivo  ilisplay.  1  liroiii^h 
the  courtesy  of  Mi'ssrs.  Webb  we  are  able  lo  n'prodiue 
one  of  the  sin  iller  illiistr.ilions  -a  new  eartniiie  i^i-ni 
Ksehseholl/ia  showinj;:  its  in-i-iiliar  eliaiin  as  a  iiit 
flower. 


J  he    Month's    Work. 

Fhnvcr  Garden   and   Pleasure  Grounds. 

i>y   i:.   Knowi.imn.    l-.R.ll.S. 

WHAT  Willi  tli.iwini;-  ami  liveziiiK,  aiul  fiveziui,'- 
and  thawinir,  anil  all  sorts  aiul  eoiulitions  of 
soil  saturation  between,  a  jj-laiue  at  the  tlower 
garden  is  pretty  well  sufficient.  Vet,  where  we  see,  as 
recentlv  seen,  the  shaky  state  of  the  frost-lifted  wall- 
flowers massed  in  beds,  the  first  opportunity  of  a  diy 
surface  for  firminjif  liiem  in  should  not  be  neglected. 
This  must  be  done  by  hand  where  the  May-flowering 
tulips  are  planted  between,  but  where  beds  are  wholly 
given  up  to  the  wallflowers  one  may  carefully  negotiate 
the  whole  with  the  feet,  and  the  wobblers  like  it.  So 
do  all  else  in  fact,  when  partly  lifted  by  frost,  incKiding 
aubretias,  sileiu',  saponaria,  and  violas.  Speaking  of 
violas,  we  are  aware  that  in  not  a  few  ganliMis  lliey  do 
not  now  occupy  a  promiiu'iit  position  in  Uu>  spring. 
bedding,  being  scarcel\-  at  their  best,  and  the  earliest 
flowering  ones  at  that,  ere  the  lot  must  perforce  be 
cleared  for  the  summer  crop.  Vet  late  autumn  propa- 
gation by  cuttings  affords  violas  which  can  be  made  to 
play  their  own  part  in  summer  gaiet}^  either  as  bor- 
derings  or  as  a  ground  work  for  bigger  plantings. 
Everybody  knows  that,  of  course,  but  we  want  to  put  in 
a  plea  for  the  viola,  as  we  cannot  but  think  its  capa- 
bilities in  the  hands  of  the  florist  are  far  from  exhausted. 
Our  first  acquaintance  with  the  viola  biings  up  the 
memory  of  one,  stricta  azurea,  lavender  blue,  long 
lost  sight  of,  yet  to  memory  dear,  w^hich  owing  to  its 
never-producing  seeds  flowered  the  whole  season 
through  — from  spring  till  late  autumn,  and  if  we  could 
only  get  a  race  of  the  stricta  type  in  various  colours 
they  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  summer 
bedding.  It  is,  we  feel,  rather  a  far  cry  to  summer, 
but  after  all.  and  apart  from  comparative  lateness  for 
the  spring  garden,  with  a  wealth  of  colour  spring 
provides  in  the  aubretias,  alyssum  saxatile,  the  early 
Dutch  tulips,  and  a  host  of  things,  violas  are  scarcely 
wanted  for  that,  and  to  sum  up  the  flower-garden  part 
of  our  programme  for  this  month  there  is  little  to  be 
done.  Some,  indeed,  will  say  there  is  litttecan  be  done 
at  present  in  any  direction  within  the  confines  of  our 
heading,  but  Vl.ere  is  a  little  in  most  places,  and  that 
little  if  not  done  now  is  ver}-  probably  not  done  at  all. 
This  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure-grounds. 

Having  at  last  reached  the  main  object  of  this 
month's  dissertation,  which  is  the  trees,  there  is 
less  need  of  an  apology  for  tackling  them  than 
there  is,  perhaps,  of  pointing  to  the  importance 
of  giving  them  that  consideration  they  surely 
deserve,      Vet,  there  js  need  of   it  ;  we  see  the  need 


daily,  monthly,  yi'.irly.  .mil  llu>sc  pl.ices  where  the 
siinpli-  but  necess.ii  y  atti-ntions  <//-c  paiil  lo  tlu-m  are 
the  exceptions  rjitlu-r  th.in  tlu-  iiile.  To  point  a  moral  : 
it  may  be  menlioiu'il  when  visiting  an  exci-lleiit  garilen 
wluMC  all  w.is  exceeilin^ly  well  iloiie  we  M-iy  diploina- 
licilly  ilrt'W  up  the  neglected  lii'i's  to  have  them  very 
summarily  ilismissi-il  by  the  ihief-in-charge  with  the 
obvious  statenu'iit.  "  they  wen-  tlu-re  before  me  .and  will 
be  tlu-re  after  me,"  which  wi-  interpreted  they  were 
there  before  he  came  to  the  pl.ice,  anil  the  same  neglect 
woiiltl  be  carrieil  forward  with  compound  interest,  and 
one  could  almost  imagine  the  luxuriant  ivy  was  smiling 
in  its  h.indgrips  with  a  whole  line  of  trees  forming  the 
homui.iry  of  the  otherwise  well-kept  place  at  the 
obsei-\alion.  l^ut  what  a  difference  it  iill  makes  when 
master  ami  man.  as  tree-lovers,  view  the  subject  single- 
evetl.  aiul  knowing  what  should  he  done  h;ive  the 
energ\-  to  ilo  it 

Where  the  legac}'  of  neglect  handed  down  by  a  past 
generation,  as  shown  in  twin  trunks  springing  from  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  up.  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
each  evergrowing  awaj-  from  the  vertical  line  of  safety 
as  exemplified  in  the  straight  single  trunk,  much  may 
be  done  to  avoid  disaster  by  lightening  the  heavy  over- 
hanging branches  on  either  side.  Needless  to  say, 
where  such  bifurcation  occurs  corrective  measures 
should  have  been  taken  in  the  tree's  youth  to  train  it,  in 
tlu;  way  it  should  i^o,  of  a  single  trunk.  This,  of  course 
applies  to  all  trees  but  it  is  chiefly  ;uitongst  the 
ileciduous  kimls,  ouv  oaks,  elms,  beach,  aiui  ash,  that 
the  sins  of  omission  are  in  evidence,  whether  we 
regard  our  noble  trees  from  the  sentimental  or  com- 
mercial point  of  view— as  ornaments,  or  as  timber,  and 
the  most  sensible  point  of  view,  perhaps,  includes  both 
the  same  principle  rules.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  heavy  overhanging  limbs  the  more  they  diverge 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  the  greater  care 
will  be  taken  to  avoid  splitting,  and  besides  the  safe- 
guarding by  a  good  undercut  in  the  first  instance  it  is 
often  necessary  to  rope  them  from  above.  It  is  not 
good  in  this  heavy  pruning  of  middle  aged  speci- 
mens to  leave  what  is  termed  a  snag  — two  or  three  feet 
at  the  junction — the  better  way  being  to  cut  in  as  close 
as  possible,  all  amputations  being  clean  pared  and  then 
painted  lo  prevent  the  ingress  of  fungus-spores. 
Personally,  we  prefer  the  paint  to  tar,  pro\ided  it  is 
good,  thick  while-lead  painl  sutlicienlly  toned  down 
with  black  to  approach  the  natural  colour  of  the  bark. 

With  "tall,  ancestral  trees"  which  have  seen  genera- 
tions come  and  go  and  possibly  with  a  little  attention 
will  do  so  3'et.  the  first  and  outward  visible  signs  of 
decay  in  the  way  of  w-.aterholding  cavities  at  the  spring 
of  the  branches,  forked  trunks,  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
stopped  at  once.  We  have  done  this  tree  surgery  on  a 
pretty  large  scale,  in  one  case  the  cavity  formed  bj-  a 
long-ago  split  off  limb  in  a  superb  beech  taking  a  whole 
barrowload  of  brickbats  to  fill,  over  which  Portland 
cement  was  plastered.  The  face  when  finished  being 
seme  thirty  inches  long  by  two  feet  at  the  widest  part. 
Nature  was  not  quite  satisfied,  however,  for  year  b}' 
year  the  bark  stole  over  the  masonry  till  it  was  all 
enclosed  and  we  have  often  wondered  what  the  cross- 
cut sawmen  will  say  when  they  get  f/ieir  teeth  into  it, 
ever  they  do.    Many  an  ancient  elm  might  be  spared  for 
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long  enoui^h  if  latlu-r  severe  measures  were  taken  to 
reduce  the  heati,  a  sacrifice  no  doubt,  but  of  two  evils 
it  is  the  least.  If  nothing;  else  was  done  to  ag'ed 
specimen  trees  the  clean  pruning-  out  of  any  small  dead 
wood  which  often  exists  seems  of  decided  advantag-e  to 
them  apart  from  improved  appearance.  Not  a  few  of 
our  evergreen  coniferous  trees  of  the  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
and  cedar  families  when  attaining-  to  anything  up  to 
thirty  or  more  feet  in  height  are  apt  to  get  scraggy  at 
the  bottom  and  frequently  when  the  bottom  tier  of 
branches  is  not  failing  these  branches  are  apt  to 
become  an  eyesore  to  us  and  suggest  discomfort  to 
themselves  when  bedraggling  the  grass  or  gravel. 
There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  removing  these,  for 
when  done,  the  tier  above  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years,  take  a  droop  earthwards,  sufficiently 
so  to  have  them  just  as  they  should  be-  Some  of  the 
conifers  are  apt  to  form  two  or  more  leaders  when  any- 
thing up  to  fifty  feet  high,  generally  caused  by  the  loss 
of  the  legitimate  leader  and  tliat  possibly  from  heav}^ 
birds  settling  on  it  during  the  more  brittle  stage  of 
a  season's  growth.  We  once  had  picea  grandis  showing 
three  leaders  at  about  fifty  feet  in  height  and  could  only 
manage  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  twain  by  the  aid  of 
an  expert  rifle-shot.  It  is  now  at  this  dull  season  oppor- 
tunities are  aff"orded  for  these  necessary  attentions  to 
trees.  Apart  from  this,  on  the  minor  scale  the  cutting 
down  of  scraggy  laurels  for  the  purpose  of  rejuvenation 
may  be  contemplated.  The  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  cut  to  within,  at  least,  six  inches  of  the  ground 
but,  and  it  is  rather  a  big  but,  that  is  to  be  done  when 
the  hardship  of  Winter  is  past,  and  to  those  contemplat- 
ing doing  it  at  the  immediate  present  we  should  say, 
and  sa}'  decidedly,  Don't. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.   Barkkk,   Carrigoran,  Newmarket-on- Fergus, 
Co.  Clare. 

A  HAPPY  and  prosperous  new  year  to  fruit 
growers  all,  great  or  small !  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year  a  determination 
must  be  made  (and  kept)  to  push  on  to  a  conclusion 
many  important  details  of  hardy  fruit  growing  out-doors, 
which  may  have  been  left  over  from  the  past  year  (a 
year  which  will  long  recall  pleasant  memories  of  the 
splendid  crops  of  all  hardy  fruits). 

Pruning  seems  to  be  unusually  backward  this  season, 
owing  to  unfavourable  weather  principally.  This 
matter  must  be  attended  to  on  all  possible  opportunities, 
and  especially  in  case  of  trees  which  may  require  spray- 
ing to  destroy  lichens,  insect  or  fungoid  pests  ;  when 
such  trees  are  pruned  they  can  be  sprayed  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  good,  dry  day  or  two. 

The  training  and  nailing  up  of  fruit  trees  on  w;ills 
must  also  be  promptly  finished  off,  and  wherever  pear 
scab  made  its  appearance  last  year  the  trees  should 
l)e  sprayed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  again  this  year. 
Plums  and  cherries  are  more  troubled  with  aphis  than 
any  other  pests,  these  may  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  trees  requiring 
spraying  ;  in  the  pruning  of  these  be  careful  to  cut  clean 
away  all  wood  showing  signs  of  decay  or  disease, 
and    all    weakly    spurs    and    shoots  ;     long    over- grown 


spurs  may  also  be  sawed  or  cut  out,  leaving  about 
two  inches  of  base  to  be  formed  into  a  future 
fruiting  spur. 

Young  fruit  trees  which  are  unfruitful  through 
making  too  much  wood  growth,  may  still  be  quite 
safely  lifted  throughout  this  month  at  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  in  fairly  dry  condition,  and 
replanted  in  same  position  (or  removed  to  some 
other  part  of  garden  if  desired).  This  operation  if 
carefully  carried  out  will  certainly  check  the  superfluous 
production  of  wood,  and  cause  the  tree  to  produce  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  buds.  Before  replanting  the  tree 
cut  back  any  strong  fibreless  roots  to  about  18  inches 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  other  roots  must  have 
the  damaged  ends  removed  with  a  knife  or  sharp 
secateur ;  be  careful  not  to  get  the  tree  too  deeply 
planted,  a  covering  of  two  or  three  inches  of  earth  over 
uppermost  roots  is  quite  sufficient  in  ordinarily  heavy 
soils,  a  little  more  in  sandy  or  light  soils  must  be 
allowed.  Providing  that  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good 
condition  no  manure  need  be  added  in  course  of 
replanting,  a  little  mortar  rubble,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
basic  slag  would  prove  very  beneficial  in  heavy  soils, 
but  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  light  a  few  forks  of  good, 
well-decayed  manure  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  securing  good,  plump  fruit  buds  for  the  ensuing  year, 
these  trees  must  be  made  quite  secure  against  loosening 
of  roots  by  wind,  either  by  staking,  or  treading  firmly. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  trees  a  good  mulch  of 
littery  or  half-decayed  manure  about  end  of  February, 
or  on  the  first  appearance  of  dry  weather.  Sickly  or 
diseased  trees  would  be  better  uprooted  and  burnt 
replacing  them  with  a  good,  strong  fruiting  tree 
procured  from  a  nurseryman,  though  much  may  be 
done  to  restore  unhealthy  trees  by  lifting,  and 
especially  so  where  they  are  too  deeply  planted 
in  poor  or  heavy  and  retentive  soils. 

Planting  of  new  trees  where  not  already  finished  had 
better  be  deferred  to  end  of  this  month,  or  early 
in  February,  -when  first  favourable  opportunity  must  be 
availed  of  to  complete  this  operation. 

Anyone  desirous  of  planting  new  trees  may  still  quite 
safely  do  so  up  to  end  of  February  (or  ist  week  in 
March),  but  the  ground  for  this  late  planting  must  be 
immediately  prepared  by  deep  digging  or  trenching, 
adding  more  or  less  manure  according  to  condition  of 
the  soil.  The  trees  if  not  already  in  hand,  should  be 
purchased  at  once.  On  arrival  from  nursery  they  may 
be  securely  heeled  in  on  spare  ground  ready  to  plant 
in  permanent  positions  at  end  of  this  month,  or  as  soon 
as  ground  is  in  ^oo<\  planting  condition  in  February. 

SPRAViNf..  —Where  apple  and  pear  scab  has  been 
prevalent  during  past  season,  or  where  trees  are  in- 
fested with  wooly  aphis,  &c. ,  winter  spraying  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  ensuring  good,  clean  fruit  and 
healthy  trees.  Where  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  any 
of  above  enemies  spray  your  trees  in  due  season,  and 
you  will  not  be  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  these 
pests  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  be  so  readily  dealt 
with.  In  case  of  large  old  trees  where  moss  and  lichens 
often  abound,  or  where  there  is  much  loose  scaly  bark, 
brush  over  the  largest  branches  and  stems  of  trees  with 
a  stiff,  hard  brush  to  remove  the  moss,  &c.,  pre\ious  to 
spraying,  by  so  doing,  the  spraying  is  rendered  much 
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more  onViliial,  aiul  a  i^n-at  saxlii);  in  spia\  inj;^  «.om- 
poiiiui  is  onoctotl.  Tliis  sprayiiiij  may  he  ildiu-  on  In  -<t 
favoiiralile  opportimily,  or  afiv  timo  ln-lori'  llu-  hiuls 
beg-in  to  swi'll. 

There  is  now  many  roliable  sprayini^;  oompomuls 
advertised  and  si-vi-ral  makes  of  spraying  mai-hines  to 
select  from  so  that  there  is  no  reason.ible  excuse  for 
nejcleclinij  this  operation.  In  cases  where  the  nnmber 
of  trees  to  be  sprayeti,  iS:c.,  lioes  not  justify  the  purchase 
of  a  sprayinif  machine,  one  may  reatlily  be  liireil  at  a 
small  cost,  and  in  many  localities  the  Hoard  of  As^-ri- 
culture  Instructors  have  machincN  whiili  I  hey  may  Iciul 
at  their  discretion,  I  believe. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  lie  tloiililful  as  to 
what  compound  to  select,  or  who  may  prefer  to  mix 
their  own,  the  following:  is  a  mixture  which  may  be 
safely  used  on  all  fruit  trees  this  m^  iilli  ov  m-xt.  (Do 
not  allow  this  mixture  to  fall  in  any  i|uantity  on  llower- 
ing-  pl.ints  or  vegetables  that  may  be  growing  within 
reach  of  fruit  trees,  or  injury  to  plants  may  result.)  To 
make  ten  gallons,  t  }i  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  ^4  lb.  of 
quicklime,  2  lbs.  caustic  soda,  98  percent.,  5  pints  best 
parafin  oil.  First  place  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  a 
small,  coarse  bagf  (or  tie  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas),  and 
drop  into  9  gallons  of  water  in  a  suitable  tub  (wooden), 
slake  the  lumps  of  lime  in  a  little  water,  then  add 
more  water  to  make  milk  of  lime,  strain  this  into 
sulphate  of  copper,  add  the  parafin  oil  and  stir  all 
well  up  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  afterwards  add  the 
caustic  soda.  Keep  the  mixture  stirred  up  while  using, 
and  let  the  man  using  the  mixture  rub  a  little  vaseline 
over  his  hands,  or  wear  India  rubber  gfloves.  A  long 
canvas  jacket  or  an  old  overcoat  is  useful  to  wear  over 
the  clothes  while  using  the  mixture. 

Proceed  with  the  diggings  of  fruit  tree  borders  or  plots 
yet  unfinished.  As  a  rule  all  established  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition  are  benefited  by  lig-htly  digg-ing  in 
around  them  more  or  less  good,  well-decayed  farm- 
yard manure.  A  dressings  of  basic  slagf  before  digging 
is  commenced  is  a  beneficial  addition.  The  slag  may 
be  sown  or  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
about  Jib.  to  the  super  square  yard  (more  would  not  be 
harmful).  A  good  way  of  applying  is  to  weigh  out  the 
slag  for  a  border  or  square,  mix  with  a  quantity  of 
fairly  dry  fine  earth,  and  spread  broadcast  over  the 
ground  under  the  trees.  The  slag  is  especially  useful 
if  (as  often  happens)  a  good  supply  of  farm-yard 
manure  is  not  available  for  this  purpose.  Slag  is  a 
cheap  fertiliser,  easily  applied,  and  beneficial  to  all 
kinds  of  hardy  fruit.  The  best  possible  brand  must  be 
procured,  as  beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  indifferent 
slag- would  be  practically  nil.  If  it  is  known,  or  even 
suspected,  that  the  soil  is  deficient  of  lime  a  little  old 
mortar  rubble  or  a  sprinkling  of  slaked  lime  is  advisable, 
and  especially  so  for  cherries  and  plums. 

Raspberries. — If  the  old  canes  have  been  removed, 
the  new  ones  neatly  and  securely  tied  to  wires  or 
stakes,  hoe  and  clean  the  square,  then  give  the  whole 
square  a  dressing  of  basic  slag,  and  apply  liberal 
mulch  of  rich,  half-decayed  farm-yard  manure  down 
each  side  of  rows  of  canes,  at  least  a  foot  wide  on  each 
side  of  canes.  Do  not  cut  or  shorten  the  young  canes 
until  danger  from  severe  frost  is  past. 


Si  KAwmuKV  Pi.ois.— If  till-  jiLmts  are  not  already 
ile.iri'il  of  ile.ul  ;ind  tlying  leaves  get  this  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  aiul  the  grouml  cleared  of  weeds 
so  that  a  liberal  mulch  of  rich,  half-decayed  farm-yard 
m.muri'  may  be  wheeK-d  on  to  tlu'  plots  during  frosty 
wi-ather  or  as  soon  as  the  giouml  is  fairly  dry  (failing 
either  condition  lay  a  few  planks  down  to  wheel  on). 
If  possible  to  give  the  squares  a  couple  of  waterings 
with  liijuiil  manure  previous  to  mulching  so  much  the 
Inlki.  I'or  this  mulching  procure  the  very  best 
manure  possible,  and  give  the  whole  of  ground  right 
u|i  lo  collar  of  plants  a  mulching  two  or  three  inches 
liiick.  .Manuii-  from  houses  where  stall-fed  cattle  or 
highly-fed  milch  lows  are  kept  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  must  he  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  once  or 
twice  turned  previous  to  use  being  careful  not  to  allow 
it  lo  hi-al  in  tiie  heap. 

Hisii  l-Ki  11  Pi.ors.  If  the  imshes  are  already 
pruned  then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
grouiul  forked  or  dug  over.  With  black,  red,  and  white 
currants  the  surface  soil  may  be  removed  v.-ith  a  fork 
Of  lake  fov  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  all  round  stem 
of  hush  until  roots  are  met  with,  over  these  place  a 
dressing  of"  rich,  wi'li-deca^'ed  manure,  covering  it  over 
with  two  or  liirci-  inches  of  clean  earth  as  the  digging  pro- 
ceeds. Take  advantage  of  spaces  between  the  trees 
where  there  is  not  many  roots  to  dig  more  deeply,  and 
bury  weeds  or  all  leaves  and  rubbish  that  may  be  lying 
about  the  ground.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the 
black  cui-rant  mile,  closely  examine  the  bushes  before 
digging  is  commenced.  If  the  mite  be  found  only  on 
occasional  shoots  cut  out  these  shoots,  carry  them 
straight  away  to  a  fire  and  burn  them,  if  the  bush  is 
badly  infested  uproot  the  whole  bush  and  burn  it  imme- 
diately. It  is  a  good  practice  (specially  in  localities 
whei-e  the  mite  exists)  lo  put  in  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
more  good,  strong,  clean  shoots  of  black  currants 
annually  to  form  a  reserve  of  fruiting  bushes  ready 
to  replace  such  as  may  have  to  be  destroyed. 
Obtain  the  variety  Boskoop  giant  (true)  for  this 
purpo^,e,  it  is  a  most  desirable  variety.  Gooseberries 
will  continue  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  with 
much  less  feeding-  than  currants.  If  they  receive  a 
dressing  of  manure  every  second  or  third  year,  that  is 
generally  sufficient  for  their  needs,  though  an  annual 
dressing  of  slag  broadcast  over  the  whole  square  will 
be  found  beneficial.  The  dressings  of  slag  is  equally 
beneficial  on  the  currant  plots.  Don't  forget  the  birds 
on  the  gooseberry  plots,  as  here  it  is  a  case  of  saving 
ourselves  from  "our  friends"  as  well  as  our  enemies. 
Bullfinches,  tom  tits,  and  sparrows  are  all  very  partial 
to  gooseberry  buds,  and  will  also  clear  red  currants  of 
buds  at  times.  Late  pruning  is  often  put  forward  as  a 
means  of  securing  a  crop  of  gooseberries  where  birds  are 
troublesome.  Without  adopting  such  drastic  methods 
as  shooting  or  poisoning,  I  think  there  are  two  remedies 
against  this  evil — i.e.,  either  put  wire  netting  about  the 
squares  or  prune  and  clean  out  the  bushes  early  in  the  year. 
I  generally  adopt  the  latter.  Get  the  trees  pruned  early 
in  the  season  and  have  the  ground  dug  over  as  early  as 
possible.  In  a  thick  unpruned  tree  birds  can  perch 
comfortably  on  the  branches  and  eat  to  satisfaction, 
There  is  also  a  gre<it    amount  of  siiade  and   protection 
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for  birds,  which  is  minus  [in  a  well  pruned  bush,  which 
should  resemble  a  collection  of  nearly  upright  cordons, 
well  set  with  buds,  but  affording-  scanty  foothold  or 
shelter  for  birds,  and  I  find  the  birds  rarely  attack  the 
buds  under  such  condititms. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  William  Tvndall,  County  Horticultural  Instructor, 
Kildare. 

DURING  the  year  1910  in  writing  the  month's 
work  in  the  vegetable  garden  I  shall  have 
chiefly  in  view  the  wants  of  the  amateur  and 
cottager,  for  all  who  possess  a  garden  may  make  it  a 
source  of  agreeable  and  healthful  occupation  by  taking 
an  interest  in  the  working  of  it. 

Soil. — In  the  growing  of  good  vegetables  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil,  and  how  few  working  it  know  its  origin  and 
nature.  Soil  is  a  mixture  of  mineral  products— animal 
and  vegetable  remains  forming  and  collecting  from 
remote  ages.  It  is  nature's  great  storehouse  of  food 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  world.  The  easiest  way  to 
secure  for  the  soil  the  condition  that  best  suits  the  need 
of  plants  is  to  cultivate  it  deeply,  for  many  advantages 
attend  deep  digging.  Labour  is  well  employed  in 
stirring  the  soil  deeply  in  winter  and  early  spring,  using 
as  much  manure  as  you  can  spare,  remembering  always 
to  leave  the  soil  rough  so  that  it  may  be  improved  in 
texture  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Recollect  if  soils 
are  wet  they  must  be  drained  or  most  of  the  manure 
applied  to  them  will  be  wasted,  for  manure  cannot  be 
used  by  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  absence  of  air. 

Seed.  — The  seed  is  a  very  important  factor  in  good 
vegetable  growing,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  types 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  During  the  past  few  years 
a  very  large  number  of  horticultural  societies  have  been 
started  over  Ireland,  and  thereby  many  cottagers  and 
amateur  gardeners  are  taking  a  much  keener  interest 
in  the  production  of  high-class  vegetables  than  formerly, 
and  good  results  cannot  be  expected  from  inferior 
strains  of  seed.  Catalogues  are  now  arriving,  and  the 
seed  order  must  receive  early  attention. 

On  account  of  the  very  severe  weather  during 
November  and  December  much  of  the  trenching,  dig- 
ging, and  other  garden  work  is  in  arrear,  and  must  be 
pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  allow,  more 
especially  where  such  crops  as  onions,  parsnips,  and 
carrots  are  to  be  grown.  Manure  the  ground  as  the 
work  proceeds,  as  from  now  onwards  each  month  will 
bring  as  much  if  not  more  work  than  can  be  properl}- 
done.  In  all  gardens  rotation  of  vegetable  crops 
should  receive  more  attention  than  is  given  to  it  at 
present,  for  if  the  same  kind  of  vegetable  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground  for  several  years  it  is  liable  to  exhaust 
the  soil  of  one  or  more  of  the  plant  foods  which  it  con- 
tains unless  very  heavy  manuring  and  probably  also 
liming  the  ground  is  done  yearly  as  for  onions,  when 
that  crop  improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

Where  heat  can  be  utilised  either  from  pipes  or  hot-beds 
many  kinds  of  seeds  will  require  to  be  sown  in  January, 
if  really  high-class  produce  for  home  use  or  exhibition 
is  desired.       Sow    in    boxes    onion    seed,    .\ilsa    Craig 


leek.  International,  Tomato  Winter  Cheer  or  Sunrise, 
Cauliflower,  Snowball  or  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Lettuce,  Early 
Paris  Market  and  Pearl,  giving  a  temperature  of  50  to 
60  degrees,  with  bottom  heat  if  same  can  be  given.  In 
a  cooler  house  or  frame  early  peas  may  be  sown,  Mul- 
tiple and  William  I.,  being  good  early  3  feet  high  peas. 
Useful  sized  boxes  for  raising  all  the  small  seeds  men- 
tioned, and  for  transplanting  afterwards  would  be  two 
feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  leaving  space  between  the  bottom  boards  for  the 
water  to  escape,  put  broken  crocks  or  cinders  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  with  leaves  or  moss,  filling  the 
boxes  with  soil,  &c.,  as  follows  :— loam  two  parts,  leaf- 
mould  one  part,  decayed  horse  manure,  as  from  a 
mushroom  bod,  one  part,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous  ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  whole 
compost  through  a  quarter  inch  riddle  before  filling  the 
boxes  for  seed,  sowing  which  should  be  done  thinly, 
pressing  the  seed  firmly  down,  and  covering  lightly 
giving  the  soil  a  good  watering  after  sowing  the  seed. 
Cover  the  boxes  over  with  paper  or  muft'ed  glass  to  keep 
light  from  the  seeds  till  they  germinate,  when  it. should 
be  removed.  Once  the  seeds  are  up  give  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  favourable. 

Peas  can  be  sown  in  narrow  boxes  2^  feet  long  and 
I  foot  wide  and  8  inches  high,  using  a  compost  made 
up  of  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf  mould  and  decaved 
horse  manure  one  part  each,  make  firm.  Use  the  same 
mixture  for  filling  7  inch  pots  for  French  beans.  Syon 
House  and  Earliest  of  All  are  good  varieties  to  sow. 
Give  a  temperature  of  at  least  60  degrees  with  some 
bottom  heat,  and  give  a  little  water  till  seedlings  are  up. 

Clclmber  Seed  for  an  early  crop  should  also  be  sown 
in  pots  plunging  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  70  degrees, 
if  soil  is  moist  little  water  will  be  required  till  plants  are 
up.  Early  in  the  year  some  care  is  required  in  airing 
and  watering  so  as  not  to  give  the  plants  a  chill. 

If  not  already  done,  box  seed  potatoes  for  growing 
on  hotbeds  and  put  the  boxes  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  60  to  70  degrees,  and  syringe  to 
keep  moist.  Select  medium  sized  tubers,  and  don't  cut 
but  stand  them  in  boxes  on  their  ends,  and  when  growth 
well  starts  rub  out  all  sprouts  but  one,  or  at  most  two. 
Hotbeds  that  are  now  made  up  for  the  forcing  of 
such  vegetables  as  potatoes,  radish,  carrots,  &c., 
will  require  more  material  (leaves  and  manure)  than 
later  on  in  the  year  when  the  days  lengthen.  Equal 
parts  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  give  a  steady  lasting 
heat,  more  especially  if  prepared  before  hand  by  turn- 
ing two  or  three  times  till  the  violent  heat  is  given  off, 
but  never  let  it  lie  so  long  before  turning  as  to  get  burnt 
white  in  the  centre  or  the  heat  will  not  remain  long  in 
the  bed  when  made  up. 

Seakale. — This  is  a  very  easily  forced  vegetable  and 
is  often  spoilt  by  being  grown  too  rapidly  in  strong 
heat.  Formerly  this  vegetable  was  mostly  forced 
where  grown  in  the  open,  first  covering  the  crowns 
with  screened  ashes  or  pots  and  then  putting  a  couple 
of  feet  deep  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  prepared  as 
recommended  for  hotbeds  over  the  ashes  or  pots. 
Now  seakale  is  mostly  lifted  and  put  in  boxes  or  pots 
placed  in  a  warm  forcing  house  and  the  crowns  kept 
covered  to  exclude  light.  When  lifting  the  crowns 
secure  the  cuttings  for  planting  out  next  April  to  keep 
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up  till"  supply,  iiiltini;  any  roiMs  llu>  lliirUiii'ss  ol  ymir 
finifiT  into  loiiifllis  of  six  iiulu-s,  lii-  in  hiiiKlli-s  ami 
place-  ill  lioxirs  o(  liiu'  soil  in  a  (Vaiiu-  or  lool  lioiist-. 

Km  iiAUH  will  foiii-  iniK-li  inoro  i-asily  now  llian  in 
IX-oemln-i-,  aiul  as  ilu-  supply  of  «.ookini;  appli-s  i;t-is 
small  it  iHHOims  valuabK-.  Liki-  soakaK-  it  laii  h>' 
forci'il  wIkmv  vriowinvf  in  tlio  i;rouiul  by  lovoiini,'  with 
barivis  and  boxi-s  aial  siiiiou-uliiii;^  with  K-avt-s  anil 
stable  maiuiiv  to  trivo  boat,  thoy  may  he  lificil  ami 
broujfbt  into  a  warm  luniso  ami  kiH-p  liark  wlu-i\-  tlu- 
crowns  start  quickly. 

French    Gardening. 

AT  llic  :uiiuial  moctiiii;-  o\  llio  Women's 
.\i,>-ricultur:il  aiul  I  lorticullural  Intcr- 
national  Union,  Mr.  'riiomas  Smitli,  oi' 
the  I'cls  Ciardcns,  in  Essex,  gave  an  instruc- 
li\c  paper  on  the  commercial  outlook  of  the 
French  system  of  gardenini^  as  practised  in 
England,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  gardens  of  which  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  manager.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  pointed  out — 

That  w^hereas  this  system  of  cultivation  has  long-  been 
in  use  for  certain  crops,  or  at  certain  seasons,  in  some 
private  gardens  in  England,  it  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  adopted  for  market  purposes.  \'ery  exag-- 
gerated  and  misleading  accounts  of  its  results  had  been 
put  forth  in  some  quarters,  which  led  to  many  persons 
taking  it  up  under  mistaken  notions,  and  meeting  only 
with  disappointment  and  failure. 

In  spite  of  this  the  system  opens  up  wide  possibilities 
if  the  limitations  are  also  understood.  While  in  many 
Eng^lish  g^ardens  it  is  in  use  only  at  times,  the  French 
pursue  it  all  the  year  round.  From  six  to  eig-ht.  and 
even  ten  creeps  per  annum  are  often  produced  from 
small  plots  of  ground.  This  successful  result  is  not 
dependent  upon  climate  or  soil,  but  on  method.  It  is 
true  that  the  soil  of  many  of  these  French  g-ardens  now 
consists  of  a  layer,  one  foot  deep,  of  lig-ht,  rich  compost 
made  by  the  slow  decay  of  manures  applied  regularly 
for  years.  In  fact,  this  is  so  well  recognised  that  it  is 
usual  for  the  tenant  of  such  g-ardens  to  stipulate  on 
leaving  them  that  they  may  remove  this  soil. 

Low  stone  walls  are  erected  to  protect  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  cloches  and  mats  used  when  necessary,  but 
not  in  the  summer  when  the  culture  is  entirely  in  the 
open.  The  most  important  point  is  to  never  let  the 
crops  receive  a  check,  they  must  always  be  kept  grow- 
ing-. This  is  secured  not  only  by  the  light,  rich  soil  and 
constant  protection,  but  b}-  ample  walering-s.  Not  mere 
dribblets  g-iven  when  the  weather  is  dr\',  but  thorough, 
reg-ular  soaking-s,  given  as  conslantl}'  as  food  is  g-iven 
to  animals.     Slight  rainfalls  are  disreg-arded. 

Forcings  in  summer  is  kept  up  quite  as  regularly  as 
in  winter.  To  gfrow  a  little  of  cver3thing-  is  right  where 
good  all-round  gardening  is  required,  but  the  French 
system  means  specialising-  and  can  only  be  made 
successful  where  crops  are  chosen  which  work  well 
together.      The   French    g-row    scarcely  anything    but 


salailings.  ;iiul  nu-ions  and  cuiiMiilnM  s.  These  two  last 
.lie  gem-r.illy  iisi-il  to  till  llu-  li.imes  in  llu-  late  summer 
ami  e;irly  .iiilumn,  being  followed  .igain  immedialeh- 
with  s;il;uls  .-is  soon  ;is  cle;ireil  olT.  Cloches  ;ire  often 
used  on  only  one  qu.irler  of  the  wiiole  g.irden.  but  lli:it 
plot  will  In-  couiili-d  on  to  give  the  largest  profit.  It  is 
.1  m.illi'r  of  c».>njeclure  how  this  systi-m  (irsl  ilevi-lopeil  ; 
no  iloubl  some  one  man  was  struck  with  the  idea 
th.it  he  eouki  get  early  crops  in  such  a  maimer  and 
he  probably  experimeiiteil  .-i  lillle  ;ind  succeeded  so 
f.ir  .IS  lo  make  others  copy  him.  At  any  rale  it 
has  now  been  larriiil  on  for  several  generations. 
Similar  attempts  here  must  follow  the  .same  method. 
The  essentials  are  ;—(;/)  well-drained  soil  ;  (b)  pure  air  ; 
((-)  sunny  aspect  ;  (r/)  cheap  manure  supply  ;  (<>)  unlimited 
supply  and  good  water  ;  (/')  vicinity  of  a  good  market 
ov  a  station  on  a  main  line. 

In  remote  places  it  cannot  answer.  The  cost  of 
manure  and  carriage  needs  careful  consideration. 
The  two  diflicullies  that  may  arise  in  tiie  future  are  the 
decrease  of  stable  manure  as  motors  increase  ;  or  possible 
over-pioduclion.  When  the  conditions  described  are 
fullilkd  we  nuisi  see  wh.it  can  be  done  by  this  system. 

The  loo-enthusiastic  writers  of  whom  we  spoke 
earlier  were  often  led  astray  by  mistaking  rc/unis  for 
profits.  They  hold  forth  the  alluring- prospect  of  making- 
£'6oo  per  acre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  £>^^o  has  been 
made — or  rather  a  certain  plot  has  been  specially  worked 
to  bring  in  a  profit  at  that  rate.  Of  course  this  sounds 
very  attractive,  but  general  facts  are  these — often  if 
3-ou  get  ;{^6oo  per  acre  it  has  cost  /"sgo  to  earn  it  ! 

The  Parisian  gardener  calculates  that  this  system 
must  be  worked  three  or  four  years  before  any  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  the  rale  of  profit  obtainable.  The  Fels 
Gardens  showed  a  return  the  first  j'ear  of  £^2^  4s.  6d. 
per  acre,  but  the  outlays  had  been  £'ji.\  15s.  6d. 

Those  entering-  on  this  plan  of  g-ardening  niusl  be 
prepared  to  wait  three  or  four  years  for  profit,  ;ind 
then  if  they  can  average  £~,o  lo  /i6o  per  acre  lhe\-  ma\- 
think  the}-  have  done  very  well. 

As  a  rule  uncertainties  of  weather  are  of  less  account 
in  this  way  of  culture  than  othens,  but  in  such  a  season 
as  that  just  passed  throug-h  crops  raised  on  the  F"rench 
s\stem  suflered  more  or  less. 

Lastly,  il  should  be  clearly  understood  that  training- 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  gardeners  on  this  method. 

The  subsequent  discussion  turned  largel)'  on  manure, 
several  speakers  describing  the  difficulty  already  exist- 
ing in  their  neighbourhood  of  procuring  stable  manure. 
Questions  put  to  Mr.  Smith  elicited  some  valuable 
information  on  this  score.  He  said  that  last  year  he 
used  1,500  tons  of  stable  manure  on  two  acres  of 
ground ;  this  coming  year  he  should  use  2.000.  No 
road  scrapings  nor  any  form  of  short  manure  are  of 
use  ;  long  straw  manure  is  essential. 

In  one  case  where  an  insufficient  supply  of  this  was 
a  hindrance  the  experiment  was  made  of  using  half  of 
stable  manure  and  half  good  leaf  mould  out  of  a  wood. 
The  result  was  surprisingly  good. 

Celery  was  a  very  paying  crop,  came  in  renicirkably 
early  and  sold  well,  averaging  is.  per  dozen  at  Covent 
Garden.  Asparagus  can  be  forced  in  this  way,  but  is  a 
slow  and  costly  business,  only  lo  be  achieved  where 
profits  can  be  waited  for. 
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The     Labourers     (Ireland)     Act: 

ITS    ADMINISTRATION     WITH     RESPECT    TO    GARDENS 


WITH  respect  to  the  application  of 
portion  of  the  Ireland  Development 
Grant  to  providing  labourers' cottages 
and  land  for  gardening  purposes,  it  is  to  be 
greatly  feared  that,  so  far  as  the  land  is  con- 
cerned, a  great  opportunity  is  being  lost  through 
apathy  or  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
occupiers.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  land  attached  to  the 
vast  majority  of  cottages  erected  throughout 
the  country  is  mainly  due  to  the  latter  cause — 
namely,  the  inability  of  the  labourer  to  appreciate 
the  real  capabilities  of  even  such  a  small  piece 
of  ground  as  half  an  acre.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
boon  to  the  labourer  to  have  a  sanitary  dwelling 
for  himself  and  family,  and  to  be  provided  with 
the  opportunity  of  raising  sufficient  vegetables, 
and  even  fruit,  to  supply  his  table  all  the  year 
round,  not  to  mention  the  possibilities  of 
surrounding  his  home  with  a  setting  of  beautiful 
flowers  that  would  be  a  joy  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  all  passers-by.  The  material  advantage 
of  a  well-stocked  garden  is  too  obvious  to  dwell 
upon,  while  the  effort  to  keep  it  so  and  the 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  results  have 
a  mental  and  moral  influence  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  reckoning  up  the  possible  total  good 
obtainable  by  the  present-day  labourer  in  Ireland. 
Governments,  however,  may  pass  beneficent 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  county  councils  may 
build  cottages  and  bestow  land,  but  unless  the 
labourer  himself  utilises  the  opportunity  and 
extracts  from  the  land  the  wealth  that  is  there 
for  the  finding,  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  much 
cry  and  little  wool  so  far  as  the  real  welfare  of 
the  rural  population  is  concerned. 

But  is  the  labourer  to  blame  in  this  matter? 
We  hardly  think  so.  A  labourer  is  not  a 
gardener.     He  ma)  know  how  to  grow  potatoes 


in  lazy  beds  and  to  plant  a  few  cabbages,  but 
he  does   not   know,  and  cannot  in  the  present 
state  of  horticulture  in   Ireland,  be  expected  to 
know,  the    intricacies    of   rotation   and    all    the 
rich  possibilities  of  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
land.     This  he  must  learn  before  he   can  reap 
the    advantages  that    may  be    secured    by    the 
possession    of  a   garden.     But   is   the  labourer 
given    an    opportunity    to    learn  ?       If   not,  the 
Labourers  (Ireland)   Act  is  by  just  so   much  a 
barren   and    worthless    measure.      Fortunately, 
however,    this    important    link    is    not    missing 
in  the   chain   of  rural   development   in  Ireland, 
as  there  is  established  in  each  of  our  32  counties 
a  public  body  (the  Technical   Instruction    Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Councils)  charged,  amongst 
other  things,  with  this  very  duty,  the  education  of 
the  labourer  in  matters   dealing  with   the   culti- 
vation of  the  land,  and  especially  in  cottage  and 
allotment   gardening.      W'hen    county   councils 
spend     public    money     in    building     labourers' 
cottages    and    buying    land    to    provide    allot- 
ments, it  is  surely  their  plain  duty  not  to  stop 
there  and  to  smugly  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls   that  they  have  done  their  duty. 
Let   us   see,    for  example,  what  our   council   in 
the   metropolitan  county  of  Dublin  is  doing  in 
this  connection.      They  are  covering  the  county 
with  groups  of  labourers'  cottages  with  attached 
allotments   of  half  an  acre  of  ground  or  more. 
How  are  these  allotments  cultivated  ?      Let  any 
one    interested    in    the    matter    cycle    or    drive 
round  and   see.     The  sight   is   a  truly  pathetic 
one,  and  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  adminis- 
Lralion    of  the  Act.      It  is   almost  unbelievable 
that  the  premier  county  council   of   Ireland  so 
far  fails  the  labourer  that  it  persistently  refuses 
to  spend  a  penny  piece  towards  instruction  in 
gardening  in  any  part  oC  the  county.       Is   there 
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not  one  member  of  the  council  wlio  recoj^nises 
this  public  duty  and  who  is  spirited  enough  to 
insist  upon  at  least  the  appointment  of  a  Horti- 
cultural Instructor  who  would  visit  these  allot- 
ments and  show  the  labourers  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  little  plot  of  land  ?  There  may 
be  other  counties  just  as  bad  in  this  respect  as 
Dublin,  but  none  could  possibly  be  worse,  and 
furthermore  it  is  the  example  of  faulty  admin- 
istration that  lies  nearest  to  our  own  door. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  in  our  mind 
we  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Wakely,  the  Horti- 
cultural Organiser  for  the  County  of  Essex, 
with  whose  splendid  work  in  the  organisation 
of  workmen's  allotments  in  that  county  we  have 
been  long  familiar.  We  asked  him  to  tell  us 
from  his  wide  experience  what  possibilities  lay 
in  these  half-acre  plots  under  the  control  of  so 
many  of  our  labourers.  Mr.  Wakely  replies  as 
follows  : — 

Vou  tell  me,  and  it  interests  me  greatly  to  know,  that 
a  large  number  of  labourers  in  Ireland  have  now  as 
much  as  half  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  their  cottages 
with  a  view  to  the  developm#it  of  profitable  gardens. 
I  exclaim — "'  What  a  grand  opportunity  and  what 
possibilities  are  thus  opened  up  !  " 

I  write  as  one  who  has  long  observed  and  encouraged 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  taken  in  hand  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ground  of  all  kinds.  Neglected  plots  of  land 
have  often  been  made  to  yield  a  heavy  return  to 
interested  workers  who  have  thoroughly  applied  them- 
selves to  the  subject.  About  half  a  mile  from  my  house 
I  have  recently  watched  two  capital  examples  of  this 
sort.  On  one  side  of  the  railway  a  deserted  brickfield 
has  been  gradually  levelled  and  made  into  gardens.  A 
more  unpromising  site  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and 
possibly  some  ''professional"  gardeners  have  smiled  at 
the  efforts  made.  But  results  are  gradually  increasing, 
and  a  pretty  constant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  is  now 
being  gathered. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway  a  mixture  of 
rubbish  heaps  and  soil  from  the  foundations  of  a  large 
factory  has  served  a  similar  purpose.  Here  again 
the  conditions  were  indeed  difficult,  but  keen  application 
to  the  work  is  once  more  provWig  itself  to  be  the  chief 
requisite  for  success. 

When  writing  of  the  culture  of  special  classes  of 
plants  it  is  the  custom  to  recommend  particular  soils  in 
each  case,  but  my  present  object  is  to  encourage 
anyone  having  a  bit  of  land  of  any  sort  to  make  an 
effort  to  improve  it,  and  to  reap  a  satisfactory  return 
from  it.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  strange  piece  of  ground 
that  admits  of  no  improvement ! 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  good  spade  work,  in  suitable  weather. 
Specially  avoid  working  the  ground  into  a  pasty  con- 
dition. Autumn  cultivation  usually  proves  very  helpful 
in  this  connection,  as  this  gives  an  opportunity  for 
frost  and  air  to  do  their  work  of  opening  and  mellowing 


the  soil.  ll  is  more  than  ever  cle.ir  to-day  tli;il  this 
work  is  profitable,  as  il  serves  to  bring  about  healthy 
conditions  for  the  roots.  Good,  deep  culti\atioii  may 
be  old-fashioned,  but  it  stands  out  in  iqio  more  fully 
justified  by  results  than  ever  before. 

Manuring  naturally  claims  attention,  ami  at  fust  the 
value  of  a  bulk\'  manure  such  as  that  from  the  farm- 
)'ard  should  be  borne  in  mintl,  on  account  of  its  help  in 
working  the  soil.  Almost  anything  that  will  rot  down 
will  in  time  prove  useful.  Perennial  weeds,  hedge- 
clippings,  &c.,  should  be  burnt,  as  well  as  anything 
likely  to  carry  on  disease.  The  ashes  from  such  fires 
are  simply  invaluable  as  a  manure.  The  value  of  the 
pig  should  be  borne  in  mind,  both  in  view  of  the  disposal 
of  waste  vegetables  and  of  the  provision  of  manure. 
Do  not  use  the  latter  in  too  fresh  a  condition.  The 
profitable  use  of  "artificial"  manures  is  now  receiving 
more  attention  from  small  holders,  who  are  getting 
great  assistance  from  them.  Pay  special  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  good  seed  beds,  as  this  means  much 
in  a  new  garden.  Remember  that  it  pays  to  buy  good 
seeds.  Study  the  state  of  the  soil  in  view  of  sowing, 
rather  than  make  too  much  of  the  almanac.  Bear  in 
mind  the  usual  amount  of  growth  made  by  each  crop, 
and  allow  proper  space  for  development.  Through 
lack  of  this  there  has  been  sad  waste  in  the  past. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  will  dictate  as  to  which 
crop  should  be  prominent.  If  to  be  grown  for  sale, 
carefully  consider  your  probable  market  and  the 
produce  in  demand  there.  For  home  use  remember 
that  a  constant  supply  of  vegetables  is  most  desirable. 
In  this  connection  give  special  attention  to  the  cabbage 
class  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

Fruit  bushes  and  possibly  trees  will  in  many  cases 
prove  of  great  value  in  such  a  garden.  Start  with 
good  trees  or  bushes,  avoiding  divisions  of  old  ones. 
Remember  that  these  crops  require  cultivation  as  much 
as  vegetables  do.  The  apparently  simple  practice  of 
hoeing  means  more  to  them  than  many  growers  yet 
believe. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
and  roses,  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers,  is  now  com- 
monly noted  in  many  gardens,  and  certainly  adds 
greatly  to  their  interest  and  value. 

A  further  development  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  small 
frames  for  the  raising  of  early  crops,  particularly  for 
planting  out  as  soon  as  weather  allows.  This  feature 
in  a  garden  has  many  reasons  to  commend  it. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Wakely  suggests, 
that  much  depends  upon  a  man's  own  push 
and  industry,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  present 
advanced  condition  of  allotment  gardening  in 
Essex  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  a  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  that  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  progress. 

If  allotment  gardening  is  to  advance  in  this 
country  we  must  instruct  the  labourers  ;  there 
is  no  other  way.  Let  us  begin  with  the  metro- 
politan county.  Gentlemen  of  the  Dublin  Co. 
Council,  an  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  please! 
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Fuchsia    Culture 

B}'  K.  McLeod    Beaton,  Carrigoran,    Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  Co.  Clare. 

PROPAGATION  BY  CUTTINGS.— The 
best  time  for  this  is  in  February  and 
March.  The  plants  require  a  little  heat 
to  stimulate  them  into  growth.  The  best  kind 
of  cuttings  are  the  young  shoots  taken  off  close 
to  the  old  wood  as  soon  as  they  are  two  inches 
long.  Fill  the  cutting  pots  with  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  ;  fill  the 
remaining  space  with  sharp 
silver  sand,  make  it  firm, 
then  put  in  the  cuttings 
after  trimming  off  the  lower 
leaves  ;  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  fine  rose, 
and  place  them  in  the  pro- 
pagating frame;  if  not 
room  for  them  in  the  frame 
place  hand-glasses  over 
them.  The  cuttings  will 
soon  strike  root,  and 
should  then  be  potted  oft" 
singly  into  small  pots  ; 
shade  them  from  the  sun 
for  a  time,  and  repot  them 
then  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger.  Pot  the  old  plants 
early  in  the  spring  ;  strong 
yellow  loam,  one-half 
leaf-mould,  and  well  de- 
cayed old  hot-bed  manure, 
one  quarter  each,  all 
thoroughly    mixed,     will 

form  a  very  suitable  compost.  It  is  good 
practice  to  have  the  soil  mixed  up  two 
or  three  days  before  potting.  After  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  soil  is  shaken  off", 
reduce  the  roots,  and  trim  in  the  branches, 
so  as  to  get  the  plants  into  a  pyramidal  form  ; 
pot  them  firm,  and  place  them  in  a  heat  of  55 
degrees.  "Water  moderately,  and  syringe  over- 
head frequently  to  encourage  growth.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  freely,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  to  advantage.  From 
a  5-inch  to  an  8-inch  pot  should  make  a  good 
shift  for  young  plants.  The  tops  should  be 
nipped  off  to  force  out  the  branches,  the  object 
;ill  the  time  being  the  pyramidal  form.     One  o( 


the  top  shoots  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the 
lower  shoots  have  grown  a  few  inches  ;  the 
other  top  shoot  should  be  tied  to  a  cane,  to  be 
again  stopped  when  it  has  grown  about  a  foot ; 
proceed  in  this  way  till  the  desired  height  is 
attained.  If  the  side-shoots  are  deficient  in 
number,  stop  them  also,  to  cause  the  right 
number  of  side  shoots  to  be  produced. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over  set 
them  out  of  doors  in  the  open  on  a  bed  of 
ashes — no  ground  worms  will  get  into  the  pots 
if  placed   on    ashes.      "When  the  frost   sets    in. 
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take  the  plants  under  cover,  place  them  under 
the  greenhouse  stage,  or  even  in  a  shed  where 
frost  cannot  reach  them  ;  they  will  not  require 
any  more  water  till  their  potting  season  comes 
round  again. 

Open  Border  Varieties. — Those  having  the 
habit  of  the  old  coccinea,  gracilis,  globosa,  &c., 
are  all  well  fitted  for  flower  garden  purposes, 
requiring  little  or  no  attention,  but  cutting 
them  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  after  the 
first  frost.  The  stools  should  be  covered  with 
ashes  or  leaf-mould,  or  any  other  litter,  to 
exclude  trost.  Remove  the  covering  in  April. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such  kinds  as  coccinea, 
&c.,  as  dwarf  as  possible  the  plants  should  be 
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lifted    out   ol   the  i^round   in    May    and   llio   soil 
shaken  trom  them  before  transplanting. 

To  Increase  Stock. — Good  stout  cuttings, 
planted  fumly  in  September  or  early  October  in 
an  open  t'ranie,  w  ill  furnish  little  plants  in  the 
loUowiiii;-  sprins^-.  The  majority  of  the  hybrids 
will  winter  alriij;ht  in  the  open  i^arden,  and  will 
i^row  freely  in  the  sprinj^  if  they  are  kept  from 
severe  frost,  and  also  kept  dry.  Thoug-h  they 
are  thus  able  to  endure  cold  they  will  also  stand 
a  hig-h  temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
when  g^rowing-.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

Can  Rice  be  Grown  in  Ireland  ? 

THERE  is  a  species  of  rice  that  grows  wild  along 
the  muddy  shores  of  eastern  North  America 
popularly  known  as  the  Canadian  wild  rice,  and 
wliose  botanical  name  is  Zizania  aquatica  Linn.  It  has 
been  used  as  food  for  ages  by  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  said  indeed  to  form  their  chief  means  of  support.  It 
grows  in  muddy  bottoms  where  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  two  or  three  feet.  The  plant  has  been 
grown  in  the  open  air  for  manj'  seasons  past  at  Kew, 
and  there  it  forms  "a  stately  grass  with  stems  stand- 
ing nine  to  twelve  feet  above  the  water  when  grown  in 
good  soil.  The  narrow,  pointed  leaves  are  two  ic  four 
feet  in  length,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  about 
the  middle,  and  of  a  deep  vivid  green.  In  full  blossom 
this  grass  is  strikingly  handsome,  every  stem  being 
crowned  with  a  large  panicle  of  flowers  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  about  two  thirds  as 
much  wide."  This  brief  description  of  the  plant  is 
taken  from  an  interesting  article  on  the  Canadian  wild 
rice  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  of  the  Kew  staff,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Keiv  Bulletin.  The  writer  further  remarks 
that  "apart  from  any  economic  value  it  may  possess  in 
Great  Britain  this  plant  is  certainly  worthy  of  cultivation 
for  its  beauty  alone  in  shallow  ponds  and  ornamental 
tanks."  As  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  Sir  Joseph  Banks  grew  and  ripened  seeds  of 
this  species  of  rice  in  his  garden  in  Surrey,  and  a  Mr. 
Lambert,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in 
J803.  said  he  was  "persuaded  that  it  might  be  sown 
with  some  advantage  where  no  other  grain  will  grow  in 
many  shallow  pieces  of  water  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  latter  country." 

The  Kew  authorities,  judging  from  their  experience 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  wild  Canadian  rice,  thought 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  attempting  to  acclimatise 
it  in  the  most  likely  places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Seeds  were  imported  from  Canada,  and  distributed  in 
considerable  quantities  to  various  places  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms.  Samples  were  sent  to  Lord  Barrymore, 
Fota,  Co.  Cork  ;  Earl  of  Kenmare,  Killarney  House,  Co. 
Kerry  ;  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Derreen,  Co. 
Kerry.  According  to  the  authorities  at  Kew  the  wet 
lowlands  of  Kerry  in  particular  ought  to  be  a  suitable 
locality  for  the  cultivation  of  this  rice.     The  only  fear 


siH'ins  10  111'  Ih.il  llu'ii-  ni.iy  he  a  lack  ol' suiisiiiiu'  (.hiring 
I  he  ripening  jicriod.  It  is  ;in  experiment,  however,  well 
worth  trying.  ;is  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable 
it  might  become  a  valuable  crop  in  places  that  are  at 
pn-scnl  unproductive  in  the  matter  of  valuable  food 
pl.iius.  C")ne  peculiaril}'  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal 
is  that  liu'  M-eils  nuist  iu-\er  hi-  allowed  to  get  cir\-.  ;iiul 
must   llu'icfori'   he   slori'i.1   immersed   in   water. 


Roses. 

By  ODo.NKi.  Biunv.NH,   M.D. 

ROSES,  owing  to  the  severe  frost  we  had  just  before 
Christmas,  have  had  a  terrible  gruelling.  My 
poor  Tea  standards,  which  took  such  a  lot  of 
work  to  get,  are  gone,  and  will  never  show  me  more 
flowers.  It  was  the  night  when  my  thermometer 
registered  22  degrees  of  frost  that  did  the  havoc. 
It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  in  the  same  week  I  should 
have  met  in  a  patient  the  highest  temperature  and  in  the 
garden  the  lowest  temperature  I  have  ever  recorded  in 
Ireland.  Still,  if  the  roses  died  the  patient  recovered. 
Other  rosarians  have  sufl^ered  as  much  as  I  have,  for  a 
brother  rosarian  was  lamenting  to  me  how  he  had 
suffered,  and  what  was  he  to  do  at  pruning  time,  but  I 
think  our  pruning  has  already  been  done  for  ufi.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  at  the  points  of  health  the 
blackened,  gangrenous  shoots  which  Mr.  Frost  has  left 
us.  But  we  must  not  rest  at  this,  for  if  on  cutting  ofFthese 
blackened  rods  we  find  the  top  of  our  pruned  remains 
showing  a  browned  centre,  frosted  pith,  we  must  go 
lower.  Had  we  only  had  our  standards  thatched  i:>\- 
their  heads  protected  with  ferns,  &c.,  all  would  have 
been  well ;  but  that  week  was  a  rushed  week,  and  my 
poor  roses  had  to  suff'er.  After  all  we  may  have  a 
good  spring  which  will  make  some  amends,  and  if  so 
let  us  not  be  too  unthankful.  If,  as  I  hear,  we  are  to 
have  a  rose  show  during  the  first  few  days  of  July 
in  Dublin,  this  late  frost  has  shown  us  what  rods  to 
retain  in  pruning,  for  dwarfs  having  ripened  rods  are 
easily  recognised,  and  in  pruning  use  these  ripened  rods 
the  frost  has  left  us.  Personally  I  fear  this  early 
date  will  not  be  fair  to  all.  My  reason  for  saying  this 
is  that  from  careful  observation  I  find  that  my  roses 
are  not  in  their  prime  until  about  the  8th  of  July.  I 
have  been  wondering  how  our  northern  friends — Dr. 
Hall  and  Mr.  Calvert  — are  going  to  have  their  roses 
ready,  as  when  my  first  blooms  are  over  Dr.  Hall  is 
generally  getting  his  harvest.  How  can  Mr.  Calvert, 
away  up  in  County  Down,  be  ready  with  cut-back  plants  ? 
I  pity  him  having  to  defend  his  Cup  for  the  third  and,  he- 
hopes,  the  last  time.  The  Dubliners  are,  or  should  be, 
all  right,  and  like  the  popular  song  thty  intend  to 
■'  share  the  prizes  among  the  lot  "  ;  but  "  nous  verrons," 
as  Mr.  Knowldin  would  say.  There  are  some  hard 
nuts  among  the  Dublin  contingent  :  men  hard  to  beat, 
good,  honest,  genial  rosarians,  and  we  in  the  country 
must  work  hard  to  give  them  a  race  for  those  prizes. 
Some  time  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  Irish  Gardening 
from  an  exhibitor  who  wrote  about  the  six  bunches  in 
six  vases,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  his 
complaint  was  that  some  stands  contained  no  variety  of 
rose  save  the  Polyantha  type,  whereas  other  stands  had 


The  Canadian  Wild  Rrk  (Zizania  Aqlatra). 

From  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  plants  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  Lily  Pond  in  the  Royal   Botanic  Gardens,   Kc 
(Copied  from  the  Kew  Bulletiii.) 
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;i  "niixiini  j;-;itlK'riiin  "  o(  I'oly.iiillia  ;iiKlordiii;irv  blooms. 
I  waited  palioiilly  to  see  if  any  of  tlio  Council — those 
members  responsible  for  the  woriiinjj  of  tiie  schedule 
would  reply  to  his  query,  but  there  was  no  answer,  not 
even  from  Mr.  Knowldin.  who  gfenerally  has  an  eajifle 
eye  and  habit  of  pouncing  on  most  thin^-s.  I  think  the 
Council  are  wise  in  lca\ini^  the  varieties  si)Own  to  the 
discretion  of  the  exhibitor  himself,  as  there  are  very 
few  (gardens  where  on  a  j^iven  day  you  could  cut  six 
gfood  bunches  of  distinct  Polyantha  roses.  Talkinif  of 
Polyantha  roses  briiiijs  to  my  mind  a  pair  fearfully  alike 
in  nearly  every  respect.  I  refer  to  "  Oueen  of  the 
Belgians"  and  "Donna  Maria."  I  had  cut  two  bunches 
of  these  roses  for  our  show  here  in  Naas,  and  was  told 
by  an  excellent  authority  that  they  would  be  disqualified 
at  the  next  day's  show.  I  erred  on  the  side  of  caution, 
and  did  not  show  them  both.  At  luncheon  time,  after 
the  judcfingf  was  over,  I  had  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  down 
here,  and  I  consulted  him,  and  he  clearly  showed  me  a 
difference.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  K.  to 
look  to  his  judges,  so  I  hope  his  eagle  eye  will  miss  this 
article.  I  only  want  to  show  my  readers  how  hard 
rose-judging  is,  and  what  a  thankless  job  it  is  — some- 
times. It  is  all  right  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  tent,  but 
it  is  quite  different  when  you  step  outside  the  tent  —out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  !  Talking  of  the  frying- 
pan— by  which  I  mean  a  tent — why  does  nobody  ever 
invent  a  plan  of  keeping  a  tent  cool?  In  London  the 
fire-hose  is  kept  going  on  the  roof,  but  it  is  no  use  -  onlj' 
a  waste  of  water.  I  never  could  understand  w^hy,  when 
there  is  staging  all  round  the  tent,  that  the  sides  of  the 
tent  should  be  fixed  down  to  the  grass  outside.  Thin 
tiffany  would  be  useful,  but  the  cost  would  not  suit. 
There  is  no  place  I  w\iuld  sooner  stage  roses,  of  all  the 
places  I  have  met,  than  in  the  Royal  Universitj'  or  the 
"  gaol  "  of  Naas  !  Both  are  cool  and  have  good  light  — 
two  ver}-  important  adjuncts  in  rose-showing. 

e^*'         t^^         w^ 

The  Most  Important  Factors  in  Rose  Growing. 
— .Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  expert  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  who  carried  out  exhaustive 
experiments  with  soils  from  famous  rose  growing 
districts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  Dr.  Dyer  reported  that  "on  the  whole  I 
should  say  that  if  any  part  of  the  special  productiveness 
of  these  various  nurseries  in  the  matter  of  good  roses  is 
to  be  attributed  to  natural  conditions  rather  than  to  the 
skill  of  the  growers,  it  would  seem  that  these  conditions 
must  be  looked  for  in  local  climatic  influences,  aspect, 
and  possibly  good,  natural  drainage,  rather  than  in  any 
special  features  in  the  actual  composition  of  the  soils 
themselves."  In  other  words,  natural  physical  con- 
ditions are  of  more  importance  in  rose  growing  than 
chemical  composition  merely  affecting  the  feeding. 


The  garden  I  love  has  a  hedge  of  box. 

That's  dimh',  darkly  green. 
But  it  holds  such  splendour  of  moon-white 
phlox 

Its  close-clipp'd  bow'rs  between, 
The  sweet-peas  tremble  on  tiptoes  light. 

All  lilac,  and  pink,  and  pearl. 
To  look  past  the  gloom  of  its  dusky  height 

To  the  birch-leaves  all  a-whirl. 


Current     1  Opics. 


1^   (',   !•".    1{\I.I.,  Rov.il  Hol.-inic  C..ir. 
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Till',  present  winlcr  ii.is  l)i'i-ii  i'xce|ilion;illy  sevi-re, 
lor  it  is  rn.iiiy  yi-ars  sinci-  twenty  ilcgrees  of 
iVosi  h,i\e  been  registered  at  (Uasnevin.  in 
conscqucuvi'  plant  life  has  suffered  consider.ably  ;  trees, 
shrubs,  and  in  some  localities  vegetables  have  been 
affected.  If  severe  weather  comes  in  February  the 
losses  will  be  seriously  augmented,  for  many  shrubs  are 
now  in  a  weak  condition.  With  the  editor's  permission, 
when  spring  comes  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
mortality  lists  of  the  newer  shrubs  ami  also  tiiose  that 
have  come  through  the  winter  safely.  The  snow  done 
a  good  deal  of  damage  by  its  weight,  breaking  branches 
of  evergreens.  The  tabular  branches  of  some  conifera." 
collect  the  snow,  and  are  especially  liable  to  be  broken. 
A  good  practice  exists  in  some  nurseries,  where  a  man 
is  sent  round  with  a  pole  to  shake  off  the  snow  from  the 
choicer  specimens.  Many  amateurs  lose  plants  in  frames 
during  severe  weather  by  being  too  anxious  to  uncover 
them.  In  the  London  nurseries  plants  in  frames  are 
covered  by  mats  and  a  thickness  of  straw,  bracken  or 
other  material  handy  sometimes  during  a  frost  of  two 
or  three  weeks  and  for  several  days  after  the  thaw,  so  as 
to  let  the  thawing  be  gradual,  for  sun  or  strong  light  is 
injurious  to  half-frozen  plants.  The  theory  of  how 
plants  were  injured  by  frost  was  that  the  sap,  like  water 
in  freezing,  contracted  until  it  reached  four  degrees 
Centigrade,  and  then  swelled  in  becoming  colder,  and 
turning  to  ice  the  swelling  burst  the  cell  wall,  and  in  thaw- 
ing the  sap  was  lost,  so  the  protoplasm  dies,  whereas  in  a 
ver}'  gradual  thaw  the  sap  was  partly  reabsorbed.  This 
will  partly  explain  why  even  a  few  branches  will  help  to 
save  plants,  and  some  plants  will  come  through  the  winter 
better  on  a  north  than  a  south  wall.  Mr.  Bedford  of 
Straffan  says  the  only  place  where  he  can  keep  Esmllonin 
macrantha  alive  is  on  a  north  wall, 

A  later  theory  about  the  effects  of  frost  is  that  plants 
perish  from  drought.  Even  during  the  winter  living 
shoots  are  giving  off  water  vapour.  When  the  ground 
is  frozen  the  roots  cannot  take  up  water,  and  so  the  loss 
is  not  made  good  and  the  plant  dies.  If  wind  happens 
to  come  with  frost  the  danger  is  greater.  But  these 
theories  are  not  always  applicable,  though  they  may 
explain  some  cases.  Practically,  we  know  that  to  save 
plants  not  considered  quite  hardy  the  method  is  to 
mulch  heavily  with  dead  leaves,  strawy  manure  or  even 
ashes,  and  if  a  bush  to  work  some  straw  or  bracken  into 
the  head,  and  a  few  evergreen  branches. 

The  Canadian  wild  rice  {Zizania  aquatica)  has  been 
for  generations  used  as  food  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  early  travellers  relate  how  wild  fowl  flock 
in  thousands  to  feed  upon  the  wild  rice,  and  by  it 
"become  inexpressibly  fat  and  delicious."  It  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  aquatic  grass  growing  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  high,  and  is  worth  cultivating  in  shallow 
ponds  for  ornament.  If  it  could  be  naturalised  it  would 
really  be  valuable  ;  at  present  facts  seem  to  point  that 
it  will  only  be  in  milder  localities  if  anywhere.  Kew 
has  recently  imported  a  quantity  from  Canada  and 
distributed  it  through  England,  Scotland  and  South  of 
Ireland.     The  difficultv  is  that  wild    rice  is  an  annual, 
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and  plants  raised  early  in  the  ^-ear  under  glass  and 
planted  out  will  ripen  good  seed,  but  at  Kew  the 
self-sown  seedlings  springing  up  the  next  year  flower 
too  late  to  form  good  seed.  At  Glasnevin  last  year 
it  flowered,  but  was  sown  too  late  to  ripen  good 
seed. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  recommends  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Canadian  rice  our  native  plant,  Caicx pendttia,  for  those 
who  require  a  plant  to  improve  duck  and  other  wild 
fowl  shooting.  Carex  pcndula  is  a  handsome  perennial 
sedge  growing  by  the  waterside,  and  Mr.  T.  Smith 
says  that  duck  will  eat  the  seeds  with  avidity. 

The  Berlin  Botanies  publish  a  small,  well  illustrated 
work  on  their  gardens.  The  plants 
are  arranged  according  to  their 
country.  One  photo  of  part  of 
the  rock  garden  shows  a  pretty 
Pyrenean  group  consisting  of 
Ratnandia  pyretmica  and  Saxi- 
fmgannibrossa,\\\\h  Viola  carnuta 
at  the  base.  We  might  well  adopt 
an  idea  from  Germany  for  our 
conservatories  where  plants  are 
grown  for  ornament  and  not 
for  collection.  The  palms  and 
plants  are  either  planted  out  or 
plunged,  and  the  ground  carpeted 
with  Sellaginella  apoda  minor, 
giving  the  idea  of  tropical  shrubs 
on  a  lawn. 

From  Berlin  also  comes  a  pro- 
mising new  tree  sent  out  by  L. 
Spath  Baumschulenweg,  Berlin, 
at  six  marks  for  a  small  plant. 
The  raiser's  description  of  Acer 
penjisylvanicxtm  erythrocladum  is 
as  follows: — "After  the  leaf-fall 
the  j'oung  shoots  of  this  beautiful 
new  plant  turn  a  wonderfully 
vivid  carmine  red  colour  and 
form  even  from  afar  a  bright 
winter  ornament." 

Like  the  type,  this  new  variety 
has  the  old  stem  of  a  slaty  colour, 
streaked  with  silver,  but  the 
young  shoots  are  brighter  in 
winter  than  the  dogwood. 

Our  old  friend  Ampclopsis 
vcitchi  is  having  a  rough  time.  But  a  few  )cars  ago 
the  name  was  changed  to  Vitis  inconsfans,  a  name 
which  was  never  taken  up  by  gardeners,  so  it  is  still 
less  likely  that  they  will  take  up  the  new  name  recently 
given  to  it.  An  assistant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  now 
announces  that  we  ought  to  call  Ampclopsis  vei/c/ii  by 
the  cumbersome  and  unwieldl)-  name  of  Ptirlliciiocissiis 
tricuspidafa. 

The  following  incident  will  show  that  it  pays  lady 
gardeners  to  study  and  cultivate  other  things  than  their 
profession— for  instance,  a  winning  disposition  and  an 
attractive  appearance.  An  employer  in  Ireland  sent 
her  lady  gardener  to  buy  some  manure  at  a  sale,  but 
when  the  lady  arrived  she  found  the  manure  was  already 
bought   by  a   certain  gentleman.     The    lady  was   then 


sent  by  her  employer  to  persuade  the  purchaser  to  part 
with  some  of  the  manure.  On  calling  to  see  about  the 
matter  and  after  a  pleasant  talk,  it  was  amicably 
arranged  so  that  each  should  have  half  of  the  manure. 
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The  Pendulous  Carex  (Carex  Pendula) 

One  of  the  largest  of  our  native  sedges,  flowering 

early  summer.    Its  three-cornered  fruit  is  developed 

from  the  3  stigma  ovary  shown  in  the  figure.     (After 

Bentham.) 


Sweet  Peas.   By  h.  j.  r.  digges. 

EPORTS  from  all  sources  tell  of  a  disastrous  seed- 
ing season  last  year,  there  being  practically  only 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  summer  weather  alto- 
gether.    This  short  spell  occurred  at  the  beginning  of" 
August,  when  sweet  peas  came  along  with  a  glorious 
promise    of  seed,    and    hope    ran 
^X  high  after  the  cold  and  miserable 

June  and  July  which  had  retarded 
growth  and  made  the  plants 
look  wilted  and  unhappy.  How 
splendidl}-  the  rows  and  clumps 
responded  to  the  sunshine  ;  their 
pent-up  energies  burst  out  into 
magnificent  bloom,  germination 
followed  with  great  abundance, 
and  all  fears  ot  a  bad  season  were 
allayed.  But,  alas  !  the  sun 
seemed  to  have  made  his  last 
and  only  eff'ort  for  the  year  -  cold, 
dark,  sunless  days  followed  with- 
out a  break,  the  seed  refused  to 
develop  or  ripen,  and  a  general 
shortage  in  the  harvest  inevitably 
followed.  Seed  is  scarce,  seed 
is  dear,  but  on  the  other  hand 
growers  are  more  determined 
than  ever  that  the  seed  they  are 
sending  out  is  of  the  finest  quality  ; 
they  know  how  serious  a  matter 
it  would  be  if  a  corresponding 
failure  should  occur  with  their 
clients  through  a  distribution  of 
inferior  seed.  We  may  have  to 
pay  more  for  our  seeds,  but  we 
need  not  fear  that  growers  will 
endanger  their  reputation  by 
sending  out  indifferent  seed,  and 
if  the  lesser  quantit}'  induces  us  to 
sow  more  thinly  the  scarcity  will 
prove  a  blessing. 
The  shortage  will  be  felt  most  in  the  newer  varieties, 
and  "sold  out  "  will  be  a  frequent  reply  to  our  orders. 
There  is  all  the  more  need,  therefore,  to  order  at  once. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  anticipated,  sending  their 
orders  even  before  catalogues  were  received  and 
having  them  filled  at  once.  The  gardening  newspapers 
which  give  special  attention  to  sweet  peas  prove  their 
usefulness  in  such  an  emergency,  noting  the  new 
varieties,  their  raisers  and  their  distributors,  so  that 
readers  are  enabled  to  place  their  orders  before  cata- 
logues are  issued,  and  so  ensure  a  supply  of  seed.  The 
ordinary  grower  who  is  not  keen  on  new  varieties  will 
have  no  diflnculty  in  procuring  the  older  and  well-tried 
kinds  as  before.  Stocks  of  these  will  hardly  be  affected, 
if  at  all. 
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ll  isdiniciill  witliii)  tlu-  limits  ;illo\\V(.l  to  make  a  sc-li-c- 
tioi)  from  the  new  varieties  for  tliis  year,  but  tliero  aie 
some  siirticiently  dislimt  from  the  almost  infinite  vaiiely 
of  shades  and  colours  hitherto  known  whieli  staiul  out 
prominently  amongst  the  introductions  ol  last  year. 
The      National     Sweel 


Spencer,  Hlack  Knii; 
llennis,  and  C'onslai 
ll  is  to  he  hojied  tl 
cession  of  snow  st on 
has     hrou.uht     us    tl 


It  S 


Marjorie  Willis,  Kvelyn 


.'onfi 


d  it 


Pea  Societ) 
•'Awards  of  M 
the  followinj;:,  ; 
always  safe  to  follow 
tiieir  reconnnemlation, 
as  it  is  only  i^iven  after 
a  very  exhaustive  trial, 
viz.  :  --  Clara  Curtis, 
cream  (\V.  J.  L'nwin)  ; 
Charles  Foster,  mauve 
(R.  Bolton)  ;  Edrom 
Beauty,  orang^e  (Deb- 
bie) ;  Dazzler,  orange 
scarlet  (Breadmore)  ; 
Mrs.  \V.  J.  linvin, 
orang-e-scarlet,  stiiped 
on  white  (\V.  J.  Un 
win);  Sunproof  Crimson 
(Dobbie)  ;  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  cream 
and  pink  (Dobbie)  ;  and 
each  of  the  following 
has  an  individuality  of 
its  own  which  separates 
it  from  creations  of 
previous  years — Zarina 
(Hemus) ;  Doris  Usher, 
cream  and  pink  (A.  E. 
Usher)  ;  Masterpiece, 
lavender  blue  (Dobbie  )  ; 
Picotee  Waved  (Eck- 
ford)  ;  Princess  Juliana, 
primrose  (Breadmore)  ; 
Queen  of Spain  Spencer 
(Dobbie);  Earl  Spencer, 
brilliant  orange  ;  Kath- 
leen MacGowan.  sky- 
blue  (Breadmore); 
Helio  Paradise,  mauve 
(Hemus)  ;  Charles  He- 
mus, deep  red  (Hemus); 
Vicomte  de  Janze,  rose  ; 
Mary  V'ipan,  rose 
waved; and  Mrs.  E.  Ciii- 
man,  cream  and  rose 
(Eckford)  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion the  following  of 
recent  introduction  are 
deserving  of  special 
mention— Mrs.  .A.  Ire- 
land, AstaOhn,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Breadmore,  Dod- 
well  F.  Browne,  Mrs. 
Duncan,  Colleen,  Mrs. 
Townsend,  Florence 
Wright,  King  Edw-ard 
Spencer,      Aurora 


Sweet  Pea  Helen  Pierci 


kve  will  h;i\i'  le.irned  by  the  sue- 
frost  anil  rain  which  this  winter 
ad\isahility  of  trenching  our 
stations  in  the  autimui. 
llow  often  have  we 
sien  the  advice  given  — 
■'  trench  in  October, 
and  leave  the  lop  spit 
open  for  the  sweeten- 
ing influences  of  the 
frost,"  and  how  few 
of  us  have  heeded. 
Trenching,  yes.  if  there 
is  one  lesson  more  than 
another  that  our  love 
lor  sweel  peas  has 
lorced  u|ion  us.  il  is 
llu-  need  for  ilouhle 
trenching,  or  bastard 
trenching,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the 
sub-soil,  the  next  in 
ifuportance  being  thin 
sowing  and  ruthless 
iliinning  out.  .Space 
below,  around,  and 
above  is  an  absolute 
necessity  not  only  for 
r\  sweet     peas     but     for 

\  everything      else      we 

would  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. We  must  remem- 
ber also  in  our  zeal  for 
plants  ten  feet  high, 
stems  24  inches  long, 
with  four  blooms  on 
every  stem,  the  danger 
of  overfeeding  or  fi-ed- 
ing  in  too  large  doses. 
The  manure  must  not 
be  placed  in  layers  six 
inches  thick,  but  well 
incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  it  must  be 
thoroughly  rotted  ;  the 
roots  of  our  pets  like  a 
root-run  that  is  sweet 
and  fresh,  and  not 
stodged  with  manure, 
they  will  then  branch 
out  and  take  up  the 
food  as  needed.  W'e 
want  fibrous  roots  for 
our  sweet  peas  as  well 
as  for  our  fruit  trees. 
Again,  liquid  stimu- 
lants should  never  be 
given  until  the  blooms 
are  beginning  to  show 
colour,  and  then  only 
in   weak   solution.'^. 
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The    Chrysanthemum. 

I. — General. 

THE  chrysanthemum  to-day  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  decorative  plants.  Very  few  other 
garden  subjects,  cultivated  for  beauty  alone, 
can  claim  such  a  long-  period  of  cultural  attention  from 
man  as  this  gorgeous  eastern  flower.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Chinese  have  cultivated  it  for  over  2,000  years, 
while  every  one  knows  that  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  held 
in  the  very  highest  repute,  and  even  reverence,  by  the 
Japanese.  Its  flower  forms  part  of  the  national  arms  of 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  holidays  in  that 
country  is  "Chrysanthemum  Day."  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1790  — reaching  France  first 
and  then  England,  where  its  good  qualities  \\ere  soon 
recognised.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  it  in  the  old 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
from  which  cuttings  were  freely  distributed  to  nursery- 
men and  others.  The  introduction  of  the  now  exceed- 
ingly popular  Japanese  varieties  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
that  noted  traveller  and  plant  collector,  Robert  Fortune, 
who  in  i860,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societ}-,  was  travelling  in  the  East  in  search  of 
new  plants.  He  discovered  several  varieties  of  chrysan- 
themum in  Japan  with  weird-looking  flowers,  which  he 
sent  home  to  a  nurseryman  in  England.  These  repre- 
sented the  first  lot  of  Japanese  chrysanthemums  grown 
in  these  islands.  When  first  exhibited  they  appear  to 
have  attracted  very  little  attention,  but  ten  years  after- 
wards they  were  becoming  popular,  and  since  then  have 
enjoyed  an  ever-increasing  popularitj',  until  at  the 
present  day  they  are  first  favourites  as  decorative  plants 
during  the  declining  months  of  the  year.  The  chrysan- 
themum belongs  to  the  daisy  family  {compositce),  its 
nearest  relatives  in  this  country  being  the  corn 
marigold  {Chrysanthemum  segetum)  and  ox-eye  daisy 
(C.  leucanfheitiiim).  Its  own  botanical  name  is  C. 
iitdkum,  a  Chinese  plant,  having  in  the  wild  state  small 
yellow,  single  "petalled"  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  is  a  fascinating 
occupation  for  amateurs  in  gardening.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  absorbing  interest  in  bringing  the  plant 
along  through  its  various  stages  of  development,  and 
potting  from  the  tiny  bit  of  shoot  inserted  as  a  cutting, 
on  to  the  period  when  it  bursts  into  those  gorgeous 
blooms  that  have  held  the  admir.ition  of  millions  for 
generations  before  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  up  to  the  present  time.  Man's  interest 
in  this  flower  has  never  waned  during  all  these  long 
years,  and  perhaps  at  no  period  of  time  has  the 
chrysanthemum  been  held  in  higher  esteem  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  To  the  peoples  of  the  East  it  is  still 
The  Heavenly  Interview,  while  it  has  of  a  truth  aff"ected 
the  conquest  of  the  West,  and  is  now  enthroned  among 
us  as  the  Autumn  Queen  of  Flowers. 

There  is  not  only  interest  and  pleasure  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum,  but  many  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  gardening  may  be  learned  by 
taking  their  cultivation  in  hand  from  the  early  stages  of 
growth  to  the  final  stages  of  flowering.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  give  a  series  of  short  chapters  from  month 


to  month  dealing  with  the  propagation  and  after-treat- 
ment of  this  plant,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  attempted  its  cultivation  before  will  be 
induced  to  start  upon  it  at  once,  and  so  secure  for  them- 
selves not  only  a  delightful  recreation  but  a  glorious 
harvest  of  bloom  when  the  crowded  pageant  of  summer 
has  passed,  and  the  days  shorten,  and  the  sun's  heat 
lessens,  and  the  garden  loses  much  of  its  wealth  of 
colour  and  beauty. 

II. — Propagation. 

Amateur  gardeners  will  find  much  interest  in  raising 
their  own  chrysanthemums  from  cuttings.  In  addition 
to  the  pleasure  obtained  in  watching  the  young 
plants  establish  themselves  it  will  give  excellent 
practice  in  propagating  herbaceous  plants  from 
cuttings.  The  cuttings  are  made  from  the  young 
shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  "stools"  of  old  plants 
that  have  been  cut  down  after  flowering.  If  the  amateur 
has  no  stock  already  he  can  always  purchase  cuttings 
from  the  nurseryman  at  prices  varying  with  the  rarity 
of  the  variety.  Whites,  pinks,  yellows,  and  bronzes  are 
general  favourites.  The  cuttings  should  be  fairly  strong 
without  being  gross,  and  the  wood  neither  too  soft  nor  too 
hard.  The  shoots  used  may  be  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  long.  It  is  prepared  for  insertion  in  the  soil 
by  making  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  across  the 
stem  immediately  below  a  joint,  and  then  removing  the 
leaves  from  the  lower  length  of  stem  so  that  the  foliage 
left  will  be  well  clear  of  the  soil  when  the  shoot  is  in- 
serted. The  soil  used  for  striking  should  be  light  and 
pure  ;  no  manure  of  any  kind  must  be  used.  Fineh- 
sifted  loam,  to  which  a  little  sifted  leaf-mould  and  sand 
has  been  added,  may  be  used.  The  body  of  the  soil 
is  loam,  the  sifted  leaf-mould  and  sand  tend  to  keep 
it  open,  as  it  is  important  that  the  soil  should  be  of  an 
open  texture  even  when  fairlj-  firmed  down  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  interchange  of  air.  The  propagator 
must  always  remember  that  the  wounded  end  of  the 
cutting  must  be  supplied  with  fresh  air,  as  breathing  is 
more  than  ordinary  active  during  the  period  of  new  root 
formation.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck  either  in  small 
pots  or  in  shallow  boxes.  In  either  case  provision  must 
be  made  for  good  free  drainage,  as  stagnant  water 
will  be  fatal  to  success.  The  minute  soil  spaces  are 
required  for  air,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  hold 
water.  The  moisture  that  naturally  adheres  to  the  soil 
particles  will  supply  abundance  of  water  to  the  rooting 
shoots.  This  is  a  vital  point  that  caimot  be  overlooked. 
Drainage  is  secured  b\-  filling  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
box  with  broken  fragments  of  old  flowerpots  —  "  crocks  " 
as  they  are  called  by  gardeners.  The  crocks  are  next 
covered  with  a  layer  of  old  decayed  leaves  that  act  as  a 
filter,  preventing  the  soil  being  washed  down  among 
them.  If  the  pots  are  half  filled  with  crocks  the  filtering 
layering  may  be  left  out.  The  pots  are  next  filled  with 
the  prepared  soil,  and  pressed  down.  The  cuttings  are 
now  pushed  into  the  soil.  If  two  or  three  cuttings  are 
put  in  one  pot  tiiey  should  be  inserted  near  the  sides. 
The  soil  is  finally  pressed  down  fairly  firm  round  the 
cuttings,  and  watered  gently  with  a  fine  rose-spout  can. 
The  after-watering  is  a  critical  operation,  and  intelli- 
gence must  be  used  as  to  its  frequency.     The  pot  holding 
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the  cuttinj,'.s  m.iy  bo  kept  in  ;i  luU  loo  cokl  (i;iiiu>  or 
lunise  until  they  have  rootoil.  It  must  be  iviiuMiibiMvd 
that  tlio  chrysanthemum -Hke  all  herbaceous  cullinjfs  — 
is  leafy,  and  therefore  liable  to  lose  water  by  transpira- 
tion, especially  if  exposed  to  britfhl  sunlii^ht.  If  tlu-y 
lose  more  water  than  they  can  take  up  from  the  soil  the 
shoots  will  flajf.  To  prevent  this  the  cuttinjcs  slioiiKl 
be  lij^htly  shaded  (sheets  of  paper  will  do)  fr  m  direct 
sunlij,'-ht  until  they  have  fairly  started  to  make  roots. 
L'niler  f.ivour.ible  comlitions  roots  will  be  formed  in 
about  a  month  or  three  weeks  accordiiiij^  to  the  tempera- 
ture. The  after-tre.itnuMit  oi'  the  rooted  plants  will  In- 
discussed  later. 

Winter   Spraying    of    Fruit 
Trees. 

THK  winter  spraying  of  fruit  trees  with  a  caustic 
wash  is  now  j^enerally  recog^nised  as  an  essential 
annual  routine  in  order  to  keep  the  bark  clean 
and  the  trees  free  from  disease.  In  an  article  on  the  treat- 
ment of  neijlected  orchards,  published  in  the  current 
"Journal  of  the  [English]  Board  of  Agriculture, " 
reference  is  made  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and 
some  very  useful  information  is  g-iven  upon  the  subject 
under  the  following  three  sub-headings  :  — 

'■  U'ifihr  Wiuhiug  of  Fruit  Trees.  — .\  neglected 
orchard  not  only  harbours  during  the  winter  all  manner 
of  insect  enemies  which  commence  their  ravages  in 
spring,  but  forms  a  nursery  or  breeding-ground  from 
which  other  orchards  are  infested  with  noxious  insects. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  destroy  these  pests  as  far 
as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  winter  washing  is 
practised. 

"  The  caustic  or  burning  wash  applied  clears  away 
moss,  lichen  and  other  vegetable  growths  that  are  not 
only  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  but  which  also 
act  as  shelter-places  for  injurious  insects,  while  at  the 
same  lime  the  wash  may  reach  the  insects  themselves 
in  their  various  stages  of  development. 

••  The  woolly  aphis,  the  apple  blossom  weevil,  the  ear- 
wig, the  caterpillar  of  the  codling  moth  in  its  cocoon, 
and  other  insects  are  found  during  the  winter  shelter- 
ing under  cover  of  rough  bark  and  of  lichenous  and  other 
growths  on  fruit  trees.  The  destruction  of  their  winter 
quarters  places  such  insects  at  a  disadvantage,  and  their 
number  is  in  consequence  materially  reduced.  Further, 
some  of  the  insects  are  killed  by  the  wash  itself. 

'•  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  a  wash  used  with 
effect  against  an  insect  in  its  adult,  larval,  or  pupal  stage 
may  prove  quite  ineffective  against  the  e^;^  of  the 
insect,  and  hence  winter  washing  should  be  followed  by 
careful  observation  in  spring,  so  that  young,  newly- 
hatched  insects  may  be  dealt  with— according  to  their 
kind — before  they  have  had  time  to  do  great  harm  or 
to  multiply. 

^''  Formula  for  Winter  Wash. — The  new  caustic  winter 
wash  :  Caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.),  sulphate  of  iron, 
lime,  paraffin,  and  water. 

'•The  improved  winter  wash,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  S. 
U.  Pickering,  F.  R.S.,  Director  of  the  Woburn  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm,  is  now  recommended.     Its  formula 


is  :-Iroii  sulph.iti',  \  lb.  ;  liini-,  j  li>.  ;  c.iustic  soil.'i.  »lbs.; 
panitlin  (sol.ir  disiilLilc).  .t  pi"'^  :  ■"•il  w.ilcr  lo  in.iki-  10 
gallons. 

"  In  oriler  lo  pn^pjire  the  wash  the  iron  sulph.ite 
slunilil  In-  dis^oUetl  in  .ibout  9  gallons  of  water.  The 
lime  should  Humi  he  slaked  in  a  little  water  and  well 
stirn-d,  a  little  more  water  being  added  to  make  a 
•milk."  The  'milk'  of  lime  should  next  be  run  into 
the  iron  sulphate  solution  through  a  piece  of  sacking  or 
a  fine  sieve,  to  remove  grit  or  coarse  particles.  The 
paraflin  should  then  be  added  and  the  mixture  churned 
thoroughly.  Just  before  using,  the  caustic  soda,  in 
ihi-  jiowilered  form,  shoukl  be  added  to  complete  the 
•wash.' 

"  This  wash,  which  has  both  a  cleansing  property 
and  an  insecticidal  value,  is  recommended  for  applica- 
tion while  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  certainly  before 
the  buds  have  burst.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage 
would  result  from  such  a  wash  if  applied  about  the 
beginning  of  February. 

^' A^ote. — As  the  wash  has  a  burning  effect  on  the 
hands,  care  should  be  exercised  in  employing  it. 
Rubber  gloves  are  sometimes  used  to  protect  the  hands, 
but  these  should  be  so  secured  that  the  wash  cannot  run 
in  under  the  rubber.  The  face,  the  eyes  especially, 
should  also  be  protected. 

"  It  is  advisable  not  to  allow  live  stock  in  grass 
orchards  for  a  week  or  two  after  spraying. 

'■''  Effect  of  Caustic  and  Other  Washes  on  the  Health  of 
the  Sprayed  Plants. — Comparatively  few  exact  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  to  discover  how  caustic 
washes  affect  the  health  of  the  plants  themselves. 
Complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  the  plants  suffer 
severely,  and  with  constantly  repeated  washings  this 
may  be  true.  The  winter  wash  above  recommended 
need  not  be  applied  annually,  but  only  at  intervals  of 
some  years." 

Note. 

Glass  Walls  for  Espaliers. — Some  interesting 
experiments  on  growing  Espalier  pears  on  glass  instead 
of  masonry  walls  have  been  recently  conducted  in 
France.  The  idea  was  to  utilise  the  north  as  well  as  the 
south  side  of  the  wall  by  using  a  substance  transparent 
to  light.  In  one  of  the  experiments  a  w'all  of  glass  6^ 
feet  high  and  about  60  feet  long  was  erected  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  and  fifteen  pear  trees  (of  the  variety 
'•Winter  Doyen")  planted  on  each  side.  The  south 
side  yielded  134  pears  (total  weight  91  lbs.),  and  the 
north  side  carried  119  pears,  having  a  total  weight  of 
77  lbs.  The  quality  of  fruit  was  good  on  both 
sides,  while  it  was  noticed  that  those  on  the  north  side 
had  smoother  skins  than  those  on  the  south  side.  So 
far  as  temperature  goes  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  two  sides,  as  the  heat  rays  easily  penetrate 
through  the  glass.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  ledge  of 
glass  forming  a  narrow  roof  was  run  along  the  top  of 
the  wall  on  each  side.  In  the  matter  of  cost  it  was 
found  that  the  glass  wall  would  be  about  the  same  as 
one  of  bricks.  The  disadvantage  of  glass  is  that, 
unlike  a  brick  wall,  it  does  not  retain  heat,  and  therefore 
is  not  so  efficient  in  the  event  of  frosty  nights.  It  is  too 
early  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  this  method. 
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The   Reader. 


The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  By  \V. 
Wells.  Revised  Edition.  1910.  is.  6d.  Published  by 
the  Author :  Mersham,  Surrey.  This  is  a  practical 
handbook  written  specially  for  amateurs  by  a  specialist 
in  chrysanthemum  culture.  That  it  has  well  served  its 
purpose  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  now  reached 
its  fiftieth  thousand.  After  an  interesting-  introduction 
the  author  takes  his  reader  in  hand,  and  guides  him 
step  by  step  along  the  road  leading-  to  cultural  success. 
The  different  classes  of  these  popular  flowers  are 
described  and  their  special  cultural  requirements  noted. 
The  exhibitor  is  well  catered  for,  and  all  necessary 
information  is  given  concerning  choice  of  varieties, 
dressing  of  blooms,  and  other  matters  demanded  by 
the  requirements  of  the  exhibition  table.  The  pests  and 
diseases  of  the  chrysanthemum  are  also  referred  to,  and 
advice  given  as  to  their  prevention  and  remedy.  Two 
chapters  are  given  — one  entitled  "'  Hints  on  what  not  to 
do"  and  "  Hints  on  what  to  do'"  — that  ought  to  prove 
exceeding-ly  useful  to  beginners.  Speaking  about  the 
early  flowering  chrysanthemum  our  author  says — "Of 
late  newer  chrysanthemums  easy  to  cultivate  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  and  great  strides  have 
been  made — more  particularly  with  the  early  flowering 
varieties.  This  class  of  chrysanthemum  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  may  be  raised  by  persons  of  the  most 
limited  means  ;  it  makes  a  fine  autumn  display  for  beds 
and  borders,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  thousands  for  cut 
flowers  for  market.  The  initial  cost  is  not  more  than 
that  of  the  usual  bedding-out  plants,  and  therefore  early 
flowering  chrysanthemums  are  within  the  reach  of 
thousands  who  cannot  cultivate  the  large  indoor 
varieties."  The  book  is  well  arranged,  clearly  written 
and  nicely  illustrated,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  just  the 
type  of  manual  that  would  best  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
amateur. 

Monthly  Gleanings  in  a  Scottish  Garden.  By 
L.  H.  Soutar.  6s.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  "An  old  Celtic 
rann  says  that  in  the  month  of  September  God  created 
Peace,  and  Fiona  McLeod  tells  a  quaint  island  tale  in 
which  it  is  related  that  Christ  as  a  Shepherd  and  the 
months  as  sheep  strayed  upon  the  hills  of  time.  Over 
this  old-world  tale  hangs  the  mystic  glamour  of  Celtic 
musings  ;  the  names  of  these  twelve  wandering  sheep 
form  the  headings  to  the  twelve  chapters  of  '  Monthly 
Gleanings.' "  Thus  the  authoress  introduces  this 
delightfully-written  volume  to  her  readers.  The  whole 
round  of  the  year  is  taken  month  by  month,  and  the 
shifting  panorama  of  the'  seasons  as  observed  in  a 
Scottish  garden  is  described  with  rare  appreciation  and 
insight.  It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  term  a  cultural  hand- 
book, but  is  what  in  its  way  is  far  better— a  stimulating 
work  giving  the  observations  and  impressions  of  one 
who  is  a  true  garden  lover  and  close  student  of  nature 
through  all  her  moods  of  the  year.  Its  chatty  and 
descriptive  chapters  form  excellent  reading.  The 
humorous  side  of  Scottish  coimtry  life  is  not  unnoticed, 
as  for  example  in  the  following  extract  :— "  In  a  garden 
in  the  far  north  of  Scotland  the  winter  cabbages  are 
blanched  and  preserved  by  putting  them  in  the  early 
winter  into  a  trench  lined  with  straw,  roots  up.  heads 


down,  and  I  can  remember  the  merriment  and  astonish- 
ment of  a  south-country  visitor  on  beholding  the  'daft- 
like  process  of  growing  cabbages  in  a  Highland  garden.' 
The  old  gardener  was  a  wise  man,  and  might  have 
been  credited  with  quoting  Dr.  Arnold  when  he  replied. 
'  It  is  a  daft  man,  am  thinking,  that  laughs,  but  it's  a 
wise  man  that'll  be  knowing  what's  good  for  ating." " 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  ,with  a  coloured 
frontispiece  and  24  half-tone  blocks  inserted  as  plates. 
It  is  a  work  that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  country- 
house  library. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  Tree  and  Flowers.  By 
H.  G.  Jameson.  2s.  6d.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co. —Professor  Robertson's  dictum  that  "we  do 
not  know  a  thing  properly  until  we  know  its  name  "  is 
taken  as  the  motto  for  this  useful  little  handbook.  Its 
professed  intention  is  to  "  help  the  ordinary  nature 
lover,  who  may  perhaps  have  little  or  no  special 
knowledge  of  botany  to  find  out  the  names  of  such  trees 
and  flowers  as  he  meets  with"  in  his  rambles  in  the 
countr}^  In  accomplishing  this  task  the  author  makes 
use  of  a  continuous  series  of  small  marginal  drawings 
throughout  the  whole  136  pages  of  the  guide,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  student  in  finding  out  the  name  of  any 
particular  flower  is  considerably  lightened.  The  idea 
has  been  worked  out  before  with  respect  to  genera,  but 
we  know  of  no  other  book  where  the  plan  is  carried  out 
so  far  as  species  are  concerned.  To  nature-study 
students  and  to  any  young  gardener  prepared  to  go 
through  the  discipline  of  studying  the  destructive 
characters  of  the  wild  plants  of  the  country-side  this 
little  volume  is  just  the  kind  of  book  he  wants,  and  to 
all  such  we  cordially  recommend  it. 

Note. 

Finger  and  Toe  Disease.— It  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  the  only  remedy  at  all  preventative 
against  this  most  destructive  pest  is  quicklime.  The 
minute  organism  that  causes  the  trouble  is  a  species  of 
slime  fungus  that  exists  in  affected  soils,  and  readily 
attacks  the  roots  of  any  cruciferous  plant  (either  crop 
plant  or  weed)  that  live  in  such  soils.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  preferring  acid  to  non-acid  soils,  and  thus 
there  is  one  reason  at  least  why  quicklime  is  a  specific  ; 
it  corrects  all  acidity  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Land  frequently  dressed  with  large  quantities  of  farm- 
yard manure  is  very  liable  to  become  acid,  as  is  also 
land  manured  with  artificials  of  an  acid  nature,  such  as 
superphosphate  of  lime.  A  further  verification  of  the 
utility  of  lime  is  forthcoming  in  the  published  results  oi 
a  series  of  garden  experiments  conducted  in  Worcester, 
shire  on  land  on  which  a  crop  of  Brussels  sprouts  was 
completely  destroyed  by  finger  and  toe  disease.  The 
next  year  it  was  treated  with  13  tons  of  quicklime  to  the 
statute  acre,  6|^  tons  the  next  year,  and  3^^  tons  the 
next  two  following  years.  The  lime  was  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  over  one  half  and  dug  in  on  the  other 
half  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  the  former  appears 
to  be  the  better  method,  as  it  is  reported  that  in  the 
former  case  77.8  of  the  plants  were  free  from  the 
disease,  and  in  the  latter  66.7  (the  others  being  only 
very  slightly  affected).  Gas  lime,  apatite  and  vaporite 
were  also  tried,  but  without  any  effect. 
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Plan    and    Method   of    Planting 
a    Small   Vcirctahle   Garden. 


Vegetable 

IN  the;irraiii;;iMiUMU  or  layiiij^  out  of  a  small  \i\i;-otahlo 
jjardon  it  is  a  jjroat  advantaifo  for  the  workiiitf  of 
the  plot  to  have  it  of  a  regular  shape,  preferably 
oblon.v:  or  reetaiijfiilar.  with  the  longer  sides  running 
east  and  west,  as  then  rows  of  vegetables  would  run 
north  and  south,  and  thus  be  fully  exposed  on  both 
sides  to  the  sun's  rays.  I'ruit  trees  arc  sonietinu-s 
grown  on  the  same  grouiul  in  eonjuiietion  with  the 
vegetables,  but  this  is  not  to  be  reconiniendetl.  In  the 
eultivation  of  the  soil  necessary  for  the  difTerenl 
vegetable  crops,  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  often  become 
iniiired  ;  the  shade  from  the  trees  is  detrimental  to  the 
production  of  good  vegetables  ;  hence  it  is  better  if 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  to  be  grown  to  keep  them  in 
separate  quarters,  or  if  the  plot  of  ground  to  be  formed 
into  a  garden  is  of  irregular  shape  ;  plant  the  fruit 
trees  so  as  to  leave  regular  plots  for  growing  veget- 
ables, the  fruit  trees  then  act  as  a  shelter  to  the  other 
crops. 

Having  decided  on  the  shape  of  the  gai-den,  the  next 
important  consideration  is  the  fencing  of  it.  A  good 
hedge  of  whitethorn  and  beech  is,  next  to  a  wall,  the 
i>est  fence  ;  but  if  such  a  hedge  is  planted  it  must  be 
protected  for  a  few  years  from  farm  animals,  otherwise 
they  graze  on  the  tender  leaves,  and  the  hedge  becomes 
stunted,  and  never  seems  to  recover  itself.  A  wire 
fence  four  feet  high  must  be  provided  to  protect  the 
hedge  as  well  as  the  garden,  and  wire-netting  is 
necessary  if  fowl  or  rabbits  are  about  the  place,  other- 
wise seeds  and  plants  will  suffer. 

The  garden  should  be  divided  into  convenient  sized 
plots,  and  at  least  one  walk  three  feet  wide  should  run 
down  the  centre  to  allow  for  wheeling  manure,  &c. 
The  walks  should  be  well  formed,  taking  out  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  six  inches,  and  filling  up  with 
broken  stones,  with  a  few  inches  of  fine  gravel  or  coal- 
ashes  on  top.  Walks  may  be  edged  with  box,  straw- 
berries, arabis,  or  such  like  dwarf-growing  plants. 
Strawberries  are  both  ornamental  and  useful.  Even 
round  stones  (whitewashed)  make  a  neat  edging,  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  slones  are  easily  pro- 
cured. 

In  regard  to  cropping  the  garden,  a  border  six  feet 
wide  should  be  marked  off  on  the  side  facing  south  for 
the  growing  of  early  vegetables,  seed  beds,  frames, 
&c.  All  vegetables  succeed  best  in  a  deep  soil  — that 
is,  a  soil  ot  fairly  uniform  texture  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  or  more — hence  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  grower 
to  possess  such  a  soil.  Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  the 
plot  selected  is  properly  drained,  otherw-ise  that  should 
be  the  first  work  to  be  attended  to.  A  regular  system 
of  rotation  of  crops  should  be  practised  in  growing 
vegetables  for  the  same  reasons,  as  the  good  farmer 
rotates  his  crops,  for  although  the  same  plot  of  ground 
may  by  being  judiciously  manured  produce  for  several 
years  in  succession  good  crops  of  a  particular  vegetable, 
yet  in  the  end  the  soil  would  become  exhausted  and 
refuse     to    produce     that     crop,     notwithstanding    the 


appiic.ilion  of  mainiie.  Thus  such  vegetables  as 
parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  should  be 
grown  in  one  plot,  and  cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflowers, 
lettuce,  &c.,  in  another.  Next  season  the  latter  shoukl 
be  grown  where  the  former  were  this  season,  and  vi,\- 
-.^■rsti.  Permanent  crops,  such  as  rhubarb,  seakale,  or 
asparagus,  if  grown,  should  be  ki-pt  in  a  plot  by  them- 
selves. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  all  the  necessary 
preparatory  work  completed,  such  as  fencing,  forming 
walks,  digging,  manuring,  &c.,  as  many  things  niav 
soon  hi-  sown.  Read  carefully  the  instructions  given 
under  the  heading  "The  Veget.ible  Garden"  each 
nioiuli  ill  Ikisii  c;.\ui)K.\in\;,  ;iiul  put  it  in  practice. 

P.    J.     CiKAV. 


The   Month's    Work. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.  Knowldin,   E.R.H.S. 

COMING  events  are  now  evident  in  the  [-xishing 
of  the  earlier  bulbs.  Dare  we,  just  for  once — 
only  once,  it  shan't  occur  again— offer  our  subject 
mixetl  ?  Pale  snowdrops,  the  gay  crocus,  fragrant  /)is 
reticulata  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the  aconite  "that 
decks  its  little  merry  face  with  gold,"  all  may,  or  ma)' 
not,  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the  formal  spring  garden, 
defining  circles,  squaies,  triangles,  ovals,  stars,  half- 
moons,  snaky  evolutions,  and  other  fearful  phenomen.-i 
with  which,  in  some  instances,  the  fair  face  of  nice 
bits  of  greensward  are  defiled  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  which  are  such  not  only  in  name 
but  in  nature  that  to  these  vernal  heralds  one's  heart 
goes  out.  Here,  surely.  Shelley  caught  his  ode  to 
spring— 

"  Thou  art  the  child  that  wearest 
Thy  Mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet. 
Thy  Mother,  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  beare.st 
Fresh  Flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet, 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding-sheet." 

First  the  winter  aconite  {Erantliis  hyei)i(tUs),  with  its 
dainty  lingerie  of  satin-green,  each  tiny  bit  bearing  the 
sun-god's  kiss,  happy  in  the  hard  clay  under  the  leafless 
elms,  and  oaks,  and  chestnuts,  whilst  in  more  open 
spots  spring  patches  of  the  native  snowdrop  (G. 
fiivalis),  ever  spreading  through  the  mossy  turf,  and, 
like  that  babbling  brook  which  haunts  every  gardening 
pen,  going  on  for  ever.  And  then  the  Dutch  crocus  (to 
come)  in  purple  and  gold,  and  white,  w^armed  up  by 
the  orange  stamens,  the  green  sheaths  of  which  now 
pierce  the  mossy  sward  !  Who  would  grudge  the  first 
small  cost  of  sowing  them,  and  ever  after  reap  the 
compound  interest  the  vernal  balance  sheet  discloses  on 
the  credit  side?  Sow,  we  say,  for  that  seems  the  more 
natural  disposition  of  these  bits  of  gay  colouring  (crocus). 
You  take  your  bag  of  a  thousand — if  ten  thousand,  ten 
times  the  better — choose  your  spots,   and  literally  sow 
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them  broadcast,  then  dibble  in  each  exactly  where  it 
has  fallen — all  colours,  for  the  Dutch  crocus  is  one  of 
those  things  one  dares  to  mix,  and  finds  no  incongruity. 
Of  the  daffodil,  Wordsworth's  darling:,  anon.  We  may, 
or  ma}'  not,  briefly  discuss  it  from  our  own  angle  of 
vision,  come  March,  without  obstructing  those  who 
regard  it  from  other  points  of  view. 

Lenten  roses— those  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the 
Orientalis,  Olympian,  and  Colchicus  hellebores — surely 
deserve,  at  least,  a  passing  notice,  not  as  garden 
flowers,  perhaps,  as  they  hardly  conform  to  our 
notions  of  propriety  of  habit,  or  the  firevvorky  display 
of  the  up-to-date  flower-garden.  Their  blossoms  now 
appearing  in  the  more  sheltered  situations  ranging  in  hue 
from  white,  greeny-white,  dull  rose,  clearer  pinks,  and 
on  to  the  deepest  of  plum  purples,  appear  in  the  altogether 
to  subdue  themselves  to  the  season  of  Lent.  True,  the}' 
are  adapted  to  the  hardy  border  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not 
the  way  we  would  have  them.  As  wildlings  in  the 
shrubberies,  stretching  away  under  the  depth  of  the 
now  deciduous  trees,  they  have  characteristic  features  at 
this  season  peculiarly  their  own,  and  later  on  become 
merged  in  the  tangled  greenery  of  depending  summer 
foliage  to  remain  unnoticed,  but  quite  happy  if  they 
escape  the  tidying  hand  and  are  allowed  to  gather  to 
their  bosoms  the  dead  leaves  of  a  past  season.  Here 
they  will  make  quite  bushy  clumps,  and  eventually 
colonise  comparatively  bare  areas  in  their  own  way 
of  reproduction  by  seeds.  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens  provide  a  good  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Some  attention  was  called  to 
Lenten  roses  in  1907,  when,  during  March  of  that  year, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  first  meeting  in 
the  windy  month,  offered  first  and  second  prizes  to  the 
tune  of  seven  guineas  and  three  guineas,  open  to  all, 
for  a  dozen  in  not  less  than  six  varieties.  The  idea  was 
good,  if  the  results  were  poor.  Should  grass  outline 
the  shrubberies,  which  it  does  in  most  places,  then 
at  this  season  the  cleanings  up  of  the  edgings  may 
well  be  bestowed  through  and  around  the  Lenten 
roses,  which,  to  them,  will  be  grateful  and  com- 
forting, with  which  we  are  brought  to  a  rather 
important  phase  of  February  work  in  verge  trimming. 
Our  subject  of  flower-garden  and  pleasure-grounds, 
by  the  way,  may  still  run  on  parallel  lines,  for  what  is 
sauce  of  the  kind  for  the  one  is  an  indispensable  relish 
to  the  other.  It  is  now  opportune  for  this  work  of 
verge-trimming — work  which  in  the  absence  of  frost 
can  be  carried  on  and  out  to  a  finish  during  indifferent 
weather.  And  not  only  is  it  annually  necessary  for  the 
season,  but  taken  in  hand  now  one  can  have  all  put 
decently  and  in  order,  giving  that  air  of  smartness 
which  heightens  the  charms  of  spring  in  garden  and 
kept  grounds.  It  may  be  that  after  the  process  of 
trimming  over  several  years  irregularities  become 
evident  in  paths,  walks,  and  avenues,  in  the  latter  case 
even  as  much  as,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  width.  A  ten  or  twelve-foot  avenue,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  should,  of  course,  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
or  whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be,  whether  running  on 
straight  or  curved  lines,  and  where  it  is  intended  to 
bring   matters   into  shape   it    is    as   well  to  get  it  done 


before  March  comes  in  to  give  newly-laid  sods  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  grip  ere  possible  dry,  parching 
winds  take  eff'ect.  This  advisedly.  We  think  of  the 
trouble  often  noticed  in  this  direction  in  making  up  a 
verge  by  the  addition  of  sods,  perhaps  but  a  few 
inches  in  width,  or  even  it  may  be  a  foot  in  width,  to 
prevent  the  shifting  of  which  we  have  seen  pegs  tem- 
porarily employed.  It  is  a  bad  and  troublesome 
method,  entirely  obviated  by  the  simple  method  of 
undercutting  with  the  sodding-iron  a  considerable 
length  of  the  existing  verge,  incising  it  to  such  width 
as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  with  the  edging-iron, 
and  then  with  the  same  implement  gradually  pushing 
out  the  whole  length  in  its  entirety.  After  this,  one  has 
merely  to  fill  in  the  intervening  blank  with  new  sods, 
roll  down,  and  trim  the  verge. 

In  the  above  operation  of  restoring  walks  or  avenues 
to  a  uniform  width  it  is  generally  commendable  to 
lightly  fork  up  the  marginal  surface  to  be  occupied 
with  the  sod  and  giving  it  a  fair  sprinkling  of  good 
compost,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
all  to  a  proper  level  by  filling  up  holes  or  depressions. 
Above  and  beyond  the  necessary  rolling,  prior  to  the 
final  trimming  with  the  edging-iron,  allowance  for 
which  will  have  been  made  by  extending  the  projected 
sod  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  actually  required 
outline,  the  turf-beater,  made  of  a  heavy  bit  of  slab, 
with  a  long  handle  set  in  at  an  angle,  is  a  useful  imple- 
ment, not  too  frequently  met  with  in  Irish  gardens, 
but  which  should  be  absent  from  none  of  them.  In  the 
hands  of  an  accomplished  workman  the  final  verge- 
trimming,  where  curved  lines  come  into  play,  is  quite  a 
fine  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rough  outline  will  ha\  e 
been  taken  of  this,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  good 
garden-line,  kept  in  position  by  pegs  placed  sufficiently 
close  where  sharp  curves  obtain,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
proper  contour.  If  the  latter  has  been  done,  th**  final 
operation  is  but  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
lining  out  cutting,  being  done  at  a  slight  angle  by  the 
edging-iron  being  a  little  inclined  towards  the  worker. 
Purely  vertically  cut  edges  seldom  retain  a  clean 
outline  the  season  through.  The  whole  thing,  if  carried 
out  as  suggested,  will  be  found  perfectly  simple,  and 
the  finished  work  simply  perfect. 

We  have  no  desire  to  poke  our  nose  into  the  glass 
department,  cheerless  and  cold  as  it  is  outside,  nor  do 
we  intend  to,  for  doubtless  the  capable  hand  looking 
after  it  will  see  that  sowings  and  cuttings  of  such 
things  as  are  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  orthodox  bedder 
will  be  ready  by  the  time  we  are  ready  for  them,  so 
merely  hint  that  we  should  like  a  good  slock  of  every- 
thing good  that  is  going,  including  Heavenly  Blue 
lobeli.i  (no  double — no  good  outside),  Salvia  Pride  of 
Zurich  or  l'"ireball,  plenty  of  Paul  Crampels,  seedling 
verbenas  and  seedling  petunias  of  a  good  strain,  tuberous 
begonias,  and  fibrous-rooied  bedding  begonias,  helio- 
trope Lord  Roberts,  plenty  of  the  silvery  forms  of  poa, 
and  dactylis  grasses,  dwarf  bedding  asters,  silver- 
leaved  geraniums,  and  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  if  he  can 
get  it,  and,  by  the  way,  a  good  stock  of  that  capital 
old  edging  plant,  Gnaphaliiim  lanatutn,  for  all  of  which 
thanks  in  anticipation. 
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The  Fruit  (irounds. 

Hv   A.    Iv\kki;k.   Caiiii,'or;iii,  Niwinarki-l-oii  I'crj^us, 
Co.   Claro. 

0\\'1N\".  to  frost,  tVi-qiKMU  rains,  and  ici'iuM-ally 
unfavourable  weather,  operations  amoni,^st  hardy 
fruits  liave  been  unusually  retarded  this  season. 
Durinj;-  the  past  five  weeks  here  we  have  had  nearly  all 
kinds  of  bad  weather,  includinj,'-  thunder-storms,  and 
on  the  past  sixteen  days  in  succession  we  have  had  rain 
to  record  (a  few  fine  days  early  in  January  being  the 
only  exception).  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general 
state  of  weather  conditions  in  Ireland.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  of  every  possible  opportunity  to  complete 
all  kinds  of  pruning  ;  no  injurious  effects  result  from 
pruning  in  moderately  frosty  weather,  so  push  on 
pruning  to  a  finish  on  every  dry  da}',  and  give  the  trees 
an  oppoitunity  to  recover  before  the  sap  begins  to  run 
again. 

If  not  already  dc"ine  head  back  any  trees  to  be  re- 
grafted  later  on  in  the  year.  First  decide  on  where  the 
scions  are  to  be  placed,  then  saw  off  the  branches  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  part  allocated  for  the  scions  ; 
this  allows  of  making  a  fresh  clean  cut  with  the  saw  at 
grafting  time.  Large  trees  of  unsatisfactory  kinds 
may  very  advantageously  be  regrafted  with  more  up- 
to-date  or  useful  varieties  such  as  are  known  to  do  well 
in  the  locality.  If  satisfactory  scions  are  at  hand,  tie  up 
in  bundles,  label  the  different  varieties,  and  heel  in  deeply 
on  ground  shaded  from  sun.  If  new  varieties  are 
desired  most  nurserymen  will  supply  scions  at  a 
small  cost  to  regular  customers,  and  two  or  three 
different  varieties  may  be  grafted  on  the  same  tree  if 
desired. 

Finish  off  the  nailing  and  training  of  all  fruit  trees 
on  walls  at  once,  and  dig  the  borders  as  advised  in  last 
month's  notes.  If  possible,  to  spare  the  ground,  do  not 
plant  any  crop  whatever  within  five  or  six  feet  of  base 
of  wall ;  more  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  consequently 
heavier  crops  of  much  superior  fruit,  will  follow  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice. 

Spraying.  —  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  any  caustic 
sprays  or  washes  after  the  end  of  this  month,  so  make 
the  most  desirable  preparations  for  completing  this 
work  as  early  as  possible  where  it  is  to  be  done.  The 
formula  I  gave  last  month  (one  of  the  Woburn  winter 
washes)  I  have  used  here  with  very  good  effect.  In 
selecting  a  spraying  compound  do  not  fix  on  one  pro- 
fessing to  kill  sundry  and  all  insects,  fungus,  &c.,  as 
such  generally  prove  disappointing.  Trees  that  may 
have  been  sprayed  last  November  or  December  may  be 
sprayed  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  this 
renders  the  spraying  much  more  effectual. 

Planting.  —  Lose  no  favourable  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing off  planting ;  raspberries  and  bush  fruits  may  be 
left  to  the  last.  It  is  a  great  aid  where  planting  fruit 
trees,  if  possible  to  have  two  carts  (more  or  less) 
of  thoroughly  dry  compost  under  cover  of  an  open  shed, 
&c.,  so  that  a  quantity  may  be  mixed  with  the  stable 
soil  around  the  roots  a<;  planting  proceeds.  This  compost 
gretitly  facilitates   planting  in  unfavourable  conditions  ; 


it  is  ^:;oo^\  for  tlu-  trees,  and  allows  of  jilenty  of  trampling 
to  well  firm  them.  If  possible,  the  bulk  ol'  compost 
may  In-  of  new  loam,  otherwise  any  good  garden  soil 
will  Ao,  with  a  mixture  of  road  scrapings,  lime  rubble, 
leaf  mould,  and  dry  ashes  from  a  fire  heap,  where 
garden  refuse,  &c.,  has  been  burnt  ;  or  the  last  four 
ingrciiieiits  mixeditogether  would  answer  well.  Small 
and  nudiuni  size  trees  should  be  tramped  and  made 
firm  enough  to  dispense  with  any  slaking;  larger  trees 
must  be  staked  ;  a  mulch  of  litter  manure  may  be 
applied  as  the  planting  is  finished  or  left  until  the 
approach  of  dry  weather.  This  mulch  should  also  he 
applied  to  any  previously  pl.tntetl  trees  left  un- 
mulched. 

BiSH  Friits. — Any  directions  I  could  now  give  must 
be  very  nearly  a  reiteration  of  what  I  wrote  last  month. 
During  this  month  any  bushes  that  may  be  infested  with 
moss  or  lichens  should  be  dusted  over  with  fine  air-staked 
lime,  choosing  a  calm  day  when  the  bushes  are  wet  or 
very  damp.  Use  plenty  of  lime  ;  it  will  kill  the  moss,  and 
also  act  as  a  deterrent  where  birds  are  likely  to  attack 
the  buds,  and  may  be  advantageously  dusted  all  over 
the  bush.  Continue  to  look  over  black  currants  for  big 
buds,  while  the  mitey  buds  are  easily  detected,  and  burn 
all  that  may  be  found.  The  mites  spread  or  migrate  from 
bush  to  bush  in  early  spring,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the 
more  attention  paid  to  this  destructive  process  the  less 
of  the  mite  to  migrate  when  the  time  comes.  The  mitey 
buds  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their  roundish 
and  much-enlarged  appearance  compared  with  the 
healthy  buds. 

The  F"ri  it  Room. — Apples  that  are  intended  to  be 
kept  as  late  as  possible  in  the  season  would  be  better 
carefully  looked  over,  and  all  that  are  perfectl}-  sound 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  fruit  room  and 
covered  over  with  sheets  of  paper,  or  they  may  be  stored 
away  in  drawers  or  in  shallow  boxes  in  dark  or  nearly 
dark  rooms,  where  an  even  and  moderate  temperature 
can  be  maintained  ;  take  care  that  they  are  not  reached 
by  frost. 

Pears  may  also  be  similarly  treated.  A  few  varieties 
of  good  quality  and  late  keepers  that  do  very  well  here 
along  with  the  universally  popular  Bramley's  Seedling 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are — London  Pippin,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  and  Newton  Wonder  (Alfriston  should  not  be 
overlooked  amongst  late  keepers)  for  cooking  purposes. 
We  are  using  a  fine  batch  of  London  Pippin  now.  This 
is  a  very  desirable  apple,  though  not  well  known  ;  very 
rarely  fails  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  that  may  be 
equally  well  used  for  cooking^and  eating.  It  is  also  of  a 
very  attractive  golden-yellow  colour,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  healthy  and  vigorous.  These  will  be  succeeded 
by  Annie  Elizabeth,  a  very  good  late-keeping  apple. 
The  medium-sized  fruits  also  make  very  good  dessert 
apples.  Of  dessert  apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has 
kept  remarkably  well  this  year — we  have  them  quite 
firm  and  fresh  up  to  the  present.  Our  other  good,  late- 
keeping  apples  are  —  Barnack  Beauty,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Sturmer  Pippin  (Adams'  Pearmain  is  a  showy 
apple,  veryjuicy,  and  pleasantly  flavoured).  The  above 
arc  all  apples  very  useful  either  for  home  use  or  market 
purposes. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  William  Tyndall,  County  Horticultural  Instructor, 
Kildare. 

GET  all  vacant  ground  trenched  or  deeply  dug  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  work 
as  possible  to  be  done  in  the  busy  time  now 
close  at  hand  that  can  with  propriety  be  now  done. 
Never  work  the  soil  if  the  ground  is  wet,  and  the 
rougher  the  surface  can  be  made,  whether  the  ground 
has  been  trenched  or  dug,  the  better.  In  digging  in 
manure  to  plots  it  is  always  best  to  do  this  immediately 
the  manure  is  spread,  as  if  left  for  any  length  of  time 
and  drying  winds  prevailing  much  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  is  lost  to  the  air. 

Plants  growing  in  frames  will  require  careful  airing  and 
watering  during  the  next  couple  of  months,  especially 
plants  raised  from  seed  grown  on  hot-beds,  as  lettuce, 
radish,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  &c.,  recommended 
in  last  month's  work.  In  airing  frames  always  give 
a  little  air  before  the  temperature  has  very  much  in- 
creased, then  gradually  increase  it  as  the  day  gets 
warmer.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  to  husband 
sun  heal  to  keep  the  plants  warm  during  the  night.  In 
frosty  weather,  such  as  we  now  have,  the  frames  will 
especially  require  an  extra  covering  of  mats  or  hay  to 
protect  the  plants  from  injury.  As  the  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  last  month  become  fit  they  must  be  singled  out 
into  other  boxes  a  couple  of  inches  apart.  The  boxes 
for  the  seedlings  may  be  filled  by  a  like  compost  as 
given  for  sowing  the  seed,  with  the  addition  of  a  gallon 
or  two  of  fine  bonemeal  to  each  barrowful.  In  filling 
the  boxes  put  a  layer  of  leaves  over  the  drainage,  then 
some  old  mushroom  bed  manure  passed  through  a  half- 
inch  riddle,  and  then  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  compost, 
making  all  quite  firm.  Plants  out  of  boxes  prepared  as 
recommended  should  always  be  lifted  with  balls  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots,  as  such  always  start  growing 
much  sooner  when  planted  and  are  much  less  likely  to 
fail  than  plants  lifted  from  boxes  without  taking  such 
precautions. 

Early  Potatoes. —Towards  the  end  of  the  month  in 
sheltered  gardens,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  of  a  heavy 
nature,  a  small  sowing  can  be  made  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  or  on  a  dry,  warm  east  border,  where  the  haulms  of 
the  potatoes  would  not  suffer  so  much  from  frost,  owing  to 
the  wall  or  hedge  shading  them  from  morning  sun.  Two 
good  varieties  are  Ninetyfold  and  Puritan — both  heavy 
croppers  —while  Epicure  and  British  Queen  are  of  first- 
rate  quality.  The  last  named,  though  generally  con- 
sidered only  a  second  early,  is  only  a  few  days  behind 
the  early  sorts,  while  in  crop  and  quality  it  is  much 
superior.  Potatoes  planted  in  frames  heated  by  hot 
water-pipes  or  on  hotbeds  during  last  month  should 
now  be  well  up,  and  early  ventilation  in  mild  weather 
will  be  required,  shutting  the  frames  up  early.  A  mistake 
often  made  in  growing  potatoes  in  frames  is  lack  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
as  a  check  causes  the  plants  to  form  small  and  uneven 
tubers.  Mould  up  the  plants  before  the  young  potatoes 
appear  near  the  surface,  but  before  doing  so  give  a 
small  dressing  of  a  good  fertiliser,  watering  in  with 
tepid  water. 


Celery. — About  the  middle  of  tJie  month  make  a 
sowing  of  celery  for  early  use.  Sow  in  boxes  and  place 
in  a  frame  on  a  good  hotbed  close  to  the  glass,  so  that 
the  plants  will  be  stout  and  strong.  Cover  the  seed 
lightly,  and  shade  till  the  plants  begin  to  appear.  Early 
Gem  and  Clayworth  Prize  Pink  are  fine  early  varieties, 
and  few  plants  will  run  to  seed  if  given  careful  attention, 
not  letting  the  plants  ever  get  dry  at  the  roots,  or  giving 
them  a  chill  through  giving  too  much  air  when  the  wind 
is  severe  and  cold,  and  carefully  hardening  off  before 
planting  out. 

Spring  Cabbage. — No  crop  in  the  garden  is  more 
important  to  the  cottager  than  his  plot  of  spring 
cabbage.  In  dry  weather  the  ground  between  the  rows 
should  be  hoed  and  the  plants  slightly  moulded  up  to 
hasten  growth.  Before  earthing  give  a_  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda;  a  teaspoonful  to  each  plant  will  start 
growth  quickly,  and  the  cabbages  will  cook  more 
tender.  If  more  ground  is  to  be  planted  with  cabbages 
the  end  of  this  month  is  a  good  time  to  put  them  out, 
and  they  will  form  a  good  succession  to  those  planted 
last  September. 

Onions. — Last  year  was  not  a  good  onion  jear  with 
many  cottagers  and  amateurs  I  know,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  some  of  the  causes  of  failure.  I 
believe  late  sowing  and  leaving  the  plants  too  long  with 
out  thinning  are  chiefly  responsible,  while  shallow  culti- 
vation and  the  want  of  manure  are  also  other  causes  of 
failure.  No  crop  requires  deeper  cultivation  or  heavier 
manuring  of  the  ground,  and  this  should  have  been  done 
by  now,  giving  the  surface  a  light  dusting  of  lime.  If  the 
soil  is  warm  and  free-working,  sow  the  seed  in  February, 
while  in  heavy,  cold  soils  defer  sowing  till  March. 
Make  the  soil  firm  by  walking  before  sowing  in  lines 
one  foot  apart.  Ailsa  Craig  and  Laxton's  Sandy- 
Prize  are  fine  for  large  bulbs,  and  Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion will  give  a  crop  of  nice  sized  onions  that  keep 
well. 

Parsnips.— If  the  ground  is  fit  parsnip  seed  can  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  on  ground  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  so 
that  no  manure  will  be  required  for  parsnip.  Sow  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  covering  the  seed  about  an  inch 
deep..  Student  is  a  good  varietj',  while  Model  White  is 
fine  for  exhibition  if  sown  where  holes  have  been  bored 
three  feet  deep  and  nine  inches  wide  at  top,  and  filled 
with  fine  soil,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  passed  through  a 
half-inch  riddle  and  pressed  firm. 

^^W  ^^W  *^* 

Hop  Shoots  as  a  \'i.c;i:table. — A  very  commonly 
used  spring  vegetable  in  different  Continental  countries 
(Belgium  especially)  is  the  hop  plant.  All  gardeners 
know  that  the  hop  throws  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  strong-growing  shoots  ;  these  can  be  cut  off  when 
about  four  or  five  inches  long  and  boiled  and  eaten  like 
asparagus.  If  the  shoots  are  bl;inched  they  are 
particularly  agreeable,  although  we  believe  this  is  not 
the  common  practice.  Like  young  nettle  shoots  (the 
hop  and  nettle  are  closely  allied  bolanically)  the  young, 
fresh  growths  of  the  hop  form  an  excellent  food 
adjunct  in  the  spring  of  the  3ear. 
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\Vk  have  roioivc-il  i'lOtu  Mossrs.  Maimsi-l  cV  Co. 
a  copy  of  tlu-  ivoiMilly  piiblislied  colloclioii  of  tl)c  works 
of  tlio  lato  Miss  Charlollo  Ciraco  O'Brien,  with  an  intro- 
iluetion  bvhor  kinsman.  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn.  We  hope 
to  refer  to  this  volume  more  fully  in  our  next  number. 

Hki.ow  in  tiie  town  they  were  wrang-lingf  and  brawling 
On  the  hii,'li  hill  of  heaven  the  soft  rain  was  falling - 
The  soft  rain,  the  sweet  rain,  so  silvery  shining- 
That  it  charmed  us  and  lulled  us  till  day  was  declining. 

TiiK  AVti'  BiiUctiti,  in  referring  to  the  new  Chinese 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  remarks  upon  the  number  of  new  and  mono- 
tvpic  genera  that  there  are  amongst  them: — "Apart 
from  whatever  beauty  of  tlower  or  leaf  they  may 
possess,  there  is  always  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest 
attached  to  these  solitary  types."  Ten  monotypic 
genera  grown  at  Kew  are  botanically  described  and 
two  are  illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions. 

Dry  Rot  in  Potatoes.  — Miss  Sibyl  Longman,  of  the 
University  College.  Reading,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Linnean  Society,  gives  the  results  of  some  experi- 
mental work  she  has  been  carrying  on  with  the  fungus 
(Fitsariuni  so/ani}  of  ih\s  disease.  Miss  Longman  corro- 
borates the  work  of  Smith  and  Swingle  as  to  the  true 
parasitical  nature  of  this  fungus,  and  of  its  ability  to 
attack  both  the  stored  tubers  and  the  growing  aerial 
shoots.  Further,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  in  point  of  time  between  dry  rot  and  wet 
rot.  The  possibility  of  sterilising  affected  tubers  by 
heat  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  the  thermal  death 
point  of  the  fungus  was  higher  than  that  of  the  tuber, 
so  no  remedy  lies  in  that  method. 

Destrlction  of  Moss  on  Lawns,  &c. — The  Corn- 
wall County  Council  has  been  carrying  on  for  several 
voars  experiments  having  for  their  object  the  eradication 
of  moss  on  grass  lands.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
application  of  new  superphosphate  (28-30  per  cent.)  at 
the  rate  of  6  cwts.  an  acre,  and  applied  in  the  month  of 
February  for  two  consecutive  years,  entirely  destroys 
the  moss,  even  in  badly  affected  lands  (in  one  case  the 
carpet  of  moss  was  an  inch  deep).  A  single  application 
seems  to  be  sufficient  where  the  growth  of  moss  is  not 
very  abundant. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew.— In  the  recently 
issued  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  (England)  detailed  references  are  made  to 
the  distribution  of  this  disease  in  England  and  to  the 
remedies  that  have  been  applied  to  prevent  its  spread. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Middleton's  report  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  county  of  Kent,  it  has  spread  very 
little  during  the  past  season.  The  following  are  among 
other  suggestions  offered  to  fruit  growers  :  -  (i)  When 
the  disease  appears  in  a  garden  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  plantation  is  ruined  ;  (2)  neither  must  it  be 
assumed  that  mildew  is  not  dangerous  and  may  remain 
untreated  ;  (3)  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  in  June  and 
July  will  check  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  will 
secure  healthy  shoots  next  season  ;  (4)  when  wood  has 
been  formed  it  should  be    protected   by  spraying  with 


Honli'.iux  mixturi'.  Boiileaux  ni.iy  In-  usi^d  instead  of 
livi-r  of  sulphur  as  soon  as  the  berries  have  been  picked. 
It  is  to  he  preferred  to  liver  of  sulphur  for  use  in 
August  ;ind  September ;  (5)  diseaseil  tips  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  active  growth  has  ceased.  The 
earlier  they  are  removed  the  better,  provided  that  the 
season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  ensure  that  the  buds 
on  the  siioiteiied  shoots  ilo  not  begin  to  grow  ;  (6)  the 
bushes  should  be  carefully  pruned  during  the  winter 
months,  plants  that  have  become  too  dense  should  be 
thinned,  and  the  last  traces  of  the  disease  removed. 

Intensive  Culture.— .An  rxhibition  on  the  results 
of  intensive  culture  will  he  lu-ki  at  Westminster,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  ICngland,  0:1 
Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  March. 

"  The  best  things  are  the  nearest :  breath  in  your 
nostrils,  light  in  your  eyes,  flowers  at  your  feet, 
duties  at  your  hand,  the  path  of  God  just  before  you. 
Then  do  not  grasp  at  the  stars,  but  do  life's  plain, 
common  work  as  it  comes,  certain  that  daily  duties  and 
daily  bread  are  the  sweetest  things  of  life." 

The  Tallest  Trees  in  the  World.— According  to 
Professor  Sargent  the  tallest  American  tree  whose 
height  has  been  properly  authenticated  is  the  Mammoth 
tree  (Sequoia gigantea),  one  specimen  of  which  (in  1882) 
was  325  feet.  Several  specimens  of  the  same  tree  rises 
to  300  feet.  The  next  tallest,  it  seems,  is  a  species  of 
gimi-tree  {Eucalyphts  amygdalina)  found  growing  in 
Australia,  the  height  of  which  approximately  may  be 
300  or  303  feet. 

"  So  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clifts 
of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and 
full  of  the  dew  of  heaven  as  a  lamb's  fleece  ;  but  when  a 
ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and 
dismantled  its  two  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it 
began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  decline  to  softness,  and  the 
symptons  of  a  sickly  age  ;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke 
its  stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves 
and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and 
out- worn  faces." — -Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  Serious  Garden  Pest.  — A  correspondent  asks  for 
information  concerning  the  eelworm,  remarking  that 
gardeners  as  a  rule  fail  to  realise  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  damage  done  by  this  pest.  The  eelworm 
is  especially  destructive  to  seedlings  raised  under  glass, 
and  we  notice  that  our  English  contemporary — The 
Fruit  Grower  and  Market  Gardener  — \s  drawing  special 
attention  to  its  ravages  in  Great  Britain.  It  attacks 
amongother  plants  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans,  Roman 
hyacinths,  leeks,  and  even  young  gooseberry  bushes. 
The  eelworms  enter  the  young  roots  from  the  soil,  and 
in  some  establishments  the  soil  gets  so  plentifully  inocu- 
lated with  ova  and,hatched-out  young  of  the  "worm" 
that  it  becomes  entirely  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  can  be  used  as  hosts  for  these  particular  little 
creatures.  The  only  remedy  for  such  soils  is  sterilisa- 
tion- that  is,  subjecting  it  to  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  kill  off  the  microscopical  worms  and  their  eggs. 
For  particulars  as  to  the  life-history  of  this  organism 
we  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  in  our  next  issue. 
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The     Yew 


Bv  Archibald  E.   Moerax,  Poriumna,  Co.  Gahvav 


IF  we  go  back  to  the  vag^ue  "once  upon  a 
time"  of  our  history  when  man  began  to 
invent  and  use  primitive  weapons  to  aid 
him  in  procuring-  food,  or  in  inter-tribal  argu- 
ments, we  can 
understand 
that  the  yew 
soon  became  a 
tree  of  the  first 
importance  to 
the  sportsman 
and  the  man 
of  war.  In  the 
great  w  o  o  d  s 
that  clothed 
Ireland  there 
were  but  three 
or  four  species 
of  tree  all  told  — 
but  the  yew  was 
one  of  them, 
and  especially 
on  rocky  hill- 
sides was  plen- 
tiful enough, 
and  no  other 
timber —  not 
even  the  oak — 
was  as  heavy 
and  hard  and 
tough.  A  well- 
balanced  club 
of  yew  would 
light  on  an 
enemy's  skull  with  a  woeful  crash,  as  there  was 
a  spring  in  the  handle  that  no  other  timber  gave, 
and  which  made  such  exercise  quite  a  pleasure. 
Through  the  stone  age  and  the  bronze  age  yew 
would  naturally  be  the  wood  used  for  the  handles 
for  the  universal  axe.  Xo  wood  is  more  suitable 
for  carving  and  polishing,  and  this,  of  course, 


was  just  what  was  wanted.  The  more  expensive 
furniture — platters,  doors,  and  numbers  of  odds 
and  ends  of  domestic  utensils — were  made  of 
yew,  and  later  a  country  famous  for  its  archery 

depended  o  n 
this  tree  to  sup- 
ply its  bows. 

To-day  we 
find  yew-logs  in 
plenty,  hard 
and  tough,  and 
stained  a  dull 
brown  by  their 
centuries  of  se- 
clusion under 
fifteen  feet  of 
bog.  S  o  m  e- 
times  we  find 
the  manufac- 
tured article — 
the  handle  or 
the  stool — and 
I  know  of  one 
place  where 
there  was  a 
"corduroy" 
road  exposed 
year  by  year  as 
the  turf  was  cut 
leading  down  to 
a  ford  on  the 
•j-j^j-g  Shannon.     The 

old  woodcut  cross     pieces 

were  mostly  oi 
yew  checked  into  the  side-logs,  and  held  in  place 
by  yew  and  oak  pins.  By  the  way,  it  is  not 
generally  realised  that  what  is  called  the  Irish 
*'  yew  " — that  is  the  upright-growing  variety — is 
not  the  old  indigenous  yew  at  all,  but  a  "  sport  " 
that  was  found  growing  near  Florence  Court. 
Co.  Fermanagh,  about  150  years  ago,  and  per- 
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petiKited.  Tlie  i^-^oldcu-borricci  you  was  quilc 
accideiUally  raised,  in  Kiklare,  1  think,  and  il 
also  has  kept  true  to  its  newly-toumlccl  type. 

The  \  ew  has  practically  no  commercial  value 
now,  and  it  is  so  slow  of  j^TOwth  that  it  certainly 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  modern  desire  for 
quick  returns.  It  takes  about  500  years  to 
slowly  swell  its  hutt  into  a  respectable  loi;-,  and 
there  are  yews  in  Eni^land,  and  probably  in 
Ireland  also,  that  are  certainly  1,000  years  old, 
and  are  still  possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 
F"rom  very  ancient  times  the  yew  was  considered 
especially  suitable  for  planting  near  places  of 
worship,  and  most  of  our  historic  trees  stand  by 
the  crumbling^  ruins  of  the  churches  they  have 
long-  outlived,  placed  there  by  the  pious  hands 
of  men  whose  bodies  have  crumbled  into  the 
dust  of  utter  oblivion  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  all  their  good  deeds  are  forgotten, 
save  this  one  monument. 

It  is  the  "  English  yew,"  as  it  is  called,  that 
is  the  original  spreading  yew  that  is  used  for 
the  making  of  hedges  and  the  clipping  into 
fantastic  shapes,  in  what  is  called  topiary  work. 
The  reason  it  is  so  suitable  for  this  is,  that  it  is 
a  very  strong  shade  bearer,  and  consequently 
grows  dense,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  is  cut 
back  it  sprouts  again  stronger  than  ever. 

Yew  leaves  if  eaten  by  cattle  are  injurious  and 
often  fatal.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  because  they 
contain  any  poisonous  matter,  but  because  the 
sharp  spine  at  the  end  of  each  leaf  sets  up 
irritation  internally.  Certainly  withered  yew 
clippings  are  much  more  dangerous  than  fresh 
yew,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the  spine  has 
become  harder  and  tougher.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  yew  trees  standing  in  grazing  fields  ; 
no  harm  seems  to  follow  the  few  twigs  the  cattle 
nibble  off,  though  a  barrow  load  of  yew  clippings 
thrown  into  the  field  would  kill  every  beast  in  it. 

The  "  churchyard  yew  "  is  a  feature  of  many 
a  quiet  God's  acre,  and  the  dark-green  sombre 
foliage  seems  fitting  to  the  office  of  silent  senti- 
nel over  all  that  is  left  of  the  generations  that 
have  come  and  gone.  There  is  an  inscription 
on  a  mossy  stone  under  a  great  yew  in  an  old 
world  Yorkshire  churchyard  that  expresses  a 
a  world  of  pathos  in  language  so  quaint  that  a 
smile  is  surely  excusable — 

"  Under  this  yew  tree 
Fain  would  I  be, 
E'en  because  Hebe 
Lies  where  she  be." 


Some   Notes   on    Eelvvorms. 

Uy    I'KOI.    C'.KO.    II.    C  AKI'KMK.K,    H.Sc. 

SlvKIOr.S  damage  to  garden  plants  is  often 
caused  by  eel  worms  o(  various  species, 
yet  there  is  apparently  much  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  these  creatures.  They 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  recognise,  being  far 
smaller  tlian  the  small  white  worms  (/tnr/iy- 
tncidce)  oi  the  earthworm  group  that  seem 
to  be  often  mistaken  for  them.  A  length  of 
one  twenty-fifth  o'i  an  inch,  or  even  less, 
may  be  the  extent  oi  a  full-grown  eelworm, 
and  in  order  to  study  the  creatures  it  is 
necessary  to  tease  up  the  tissues  of  the  plants 
ow  which  they  are  feeding  and  examine  the 
debris  with  a  microscope.  Then  the  tiny  eel- 
worms  may  be  observed  passing  with  active 
wriggling  or  looping  motion  among  the  frag- 
ments. 

Eelworms  belong  to  the  class  Nematoda. 
They  have  no  trace  of  segmentation  nor  of  the 
bristles  that  characterise  the  Annelida  (or 
creatures  of  the  earthworm  group).  The  stiff, 
smooth  cuticle  of  the  Nematoda  gives  them 
great  distinctness  and  definition  of  outward 
form,  while  the  transparency  of  this  cuticle  en- 
ables the  student  to  see  clearly  their  internal 
structure.  The  pow^erful  muscular  pharynx  (Fig. 
2A,  p.)  is  always  a  conspicuous  object;  this 
with  the  gullet  is  formed  by  an  inpushing  of  the 
body  wall  with  its  outer  skin  and  cuticle.  The 
intestine  {int.)  is  long  and  flattened  ;  its  wall, 
devoid  of  any  muscular  tissue,  consists  only  of 
a  layer  of  digesting  and  absorbing  cells. 
Nematoda  are  usually  of  separate  sexes  (in  this 
again  contrasting  with  the  hermaphrodite  earth- 
worms), and  their  long,  tubular,  reproductive 
organs,  with  developing  germ-cells,  can  be 
readily  seen  through  the  transparent  body-wall. 
The  vas  deferens  of  the  male  (Fig.  1,2,  B,  v.  d.) 
often  provided  with  hard,  sharp  spicules  {sp.) 
opens  far  back  near  the  vent  of  the  intestine 
{ati.).  In  the  female  the  vagina  {va.)  is  always 
in  front  of  this  position. 

The  Anguillulidse  or  eelworms  are  Nematoda 
of  small  size,  with  two  swellings  in  the  gullet 
and  two  equal  spicules  in  the  male  worm.  The 
mouth  is  frequently  provided  with  a  horny 
"  dart  "  {d.),  by  means  of  which  food  substances 
are  pierced  and  nourishment  is  obtained.  Eel- 
worms   of  numerous  species  swarm    in  damp 
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earth,  in  sea-sand,  and  elsewhere,  feeding-  for 
the  most  part  on  decaying-  organic  matter. 
Only  a  few  kinds  are  injurious  to  living  plants, 
and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  these  require  some 
previous  external  injury  to  the  plant  to  enable 
them  to  make  their  way  into  the  soft  tissues. 
For  example,  Mr.  R.  Southern,*  of  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin,  has  lately  described  a  new 
species  of  Rhabditis  {R.  brassicce)  which  occurred 
in  enormous  numbers  in  rotten 
turnips  from  Co.  Westmeath. 
"  When  placed  in  contact  with 
a  cut  surface,"  he  writes,  "they 
quickly  reduce  the  turnip  to  a 
pulp.  .  .  .  Attempts  to  inocu- 
late a  turnip  through  the  uninjured 
epidermis,  however,  quite  failed." 
Members  of  the  genus  Rhabditis, 
however,  have  no  dart  in  the 
mouth.  The  life-history  of  this 
species  is  most  remarkable,  as 
instead  of  males  and  normal 
females,  the  individuals  are  either 
males  or  protandrous  hermaphro- 
dites. 

The  eelworm  best  known,  at 
least  by  repute,  to  cultivators  is 
Tylenchus  devastatrix,  Kiihn 
(Fig.  i).  This  species  attacks  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  farm  crops 
like  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  tur- 
nips, and  garden  produce  like 
onions  and  hyacinths.  In  Tylen- 
chus both  sexes  are  slender,  and 
elongate  throughout  life.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  a  sharp 
hollow  dart  which  swells  at  its 
hinder  end  into  a  trilobed  knob. 
T.  devasiatrix  measures  only  i  to 
1.5  mm.  (Jj  to  yY  inch)  in  length, 
with  a  slender,  pointed  tail-region. 
In  the  male  there  is  a  delicate  fold 
of  skin  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
hind  opening-,  forming  a  "  bursa'' 
[bti.)  ;  in  the  female  the  vagina  is 
usually  one-fifth  of  the  body-length 
in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
Such  details  of  structure  as  these 
are  used  for  discriminating  be- 
tween the  various  species  of  these 
worms,    so    that    careful    micro- 


scopical  examination   is  necessary   in   order  to 
determine   them. 

These  eelworms  are  found  among  the  scale- 
leaves  and  sheathing-leaves  of  bulbous  plants 
like  the  hyacinth  and  onion.*  The  presence  of 
the  worms  leads  to  an  excessive  growth  of  the 
spongy  tissue  {parenchyma)   of   the    plant,    the 


*  E.    A.    Ormerod,     "  Report 
Injurious  Insects,"   1896,  p.   107. 


Observations    of 


*  Joum.    Econ. 
PP-  91   5'  Pl-  viii. 


Biol.,    vol.    iv.,    1909, 


Fig.    I. — Stem  Eelworm  {TylencJuis  devastatrix,  Kiihn). 
smale:  x  150.     B— Male:  x  150.     a«.— anus  ;   6k.— bursa;  ^.— dart;  g^.— gullet ; 
!«/.— intestines  ;    ot'.— ovary  ;     ov</.— oviduct ;    <^.— testis  ;   v.  «'.— vas   deferens; 
z/a.— vagina  ;  //.—male  spicules. 

iFrom  "  Economical  Proceedings,  Royal  Dublin  Society."    Vol.  I.). 
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cells  mulliplvin^  abnormally,  wlulc  the   ^roulh  pc.ulod   annnat.on.  „o,n  u  lu.l     nK>       .    us. 

of  the    vascular    bundles    is    arrested.       Conse-  uIk.m    ,1,0   .round  >s  nu.slcned   b>   r   n.      l.om 

quentlv     the      plants      become     defornu-d      and  plants  whieh  have  d.ed  and  decaved  throu.^h  the 

shrivelled,  the   shoots  abnormal,    and    the   bulb-  injury  wrou.^ht  by  thetn  eeKvorn.s  are  constantly 


Fig.  2.— Strawberry  Eelworm  {Aphelcnchus  fragarice)    x   360. 

^—Female;     B-Male;     C— Young  ;     rt'.-dart  in   nionlh  ;    ^. -gullet  ;    /.-pharynx  ;     int.     intestines:    an.     vent 

ov—  ovary;  ovd.     oviduct;  r'<i.— vagina  ;  (■e.—testis  ;  v  ^.- vas  deferens;  j/..— spicules  ;  ^^.-excretory  pore. 

(From  "Economical  Proceedings,  Royal  Dublin  Society."     Vol.  1.) 


scales  often  greatly  swollen.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  plants,  when  small  seed- 
lings, become  infected  by  eelworms  from  the 
soil,  and  that  young-  eelworms  can  live  in  the 
soil  for  more  than  two  years  in  a  state  of  sus- 


passing  into  the  ground.  Thus  unless  the  soil 
be  effectively  sterilised  the  mischief  is  carried 
on  from  year  to  year.  j 

Another  species  of  eelworm  has  been  found  | 
rarely  in  these  islands  causing  a  deformation  in  j 
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strawberry  plants  ;  this  is  Aphelenchiis  fragari^, 
Ritzema  Bos  *  (Fig-.  2).  The  stems  become 
greatly  swollen  ;  the  stunted  and  crowded  buds 
either  remain  undeveloped,  giving  the  aspect  of 
a  small  cauliflower,  or  give  rise  to  monstrous 
blossoms.  The  species  of  Aphelenchus  are  of 
the  same  g-eneral  form  as  Tylenchus,  but  the 
intestine  here  begins  immediately  behind  the 
swollen  pharynx,  while  the  male  has  no  bursa. 
Aphelenchus  fragarice  is  a  smaller  worm  than 
Tvlenchiis  devastatrix,  the  male  measuring-  only 
.6  mm.  (:jij  inch)  in  length  and  the  female  .75 
mm.  {J^^  inch).  In  the  latter  sex  the  vagina 
(Fig.  2 A  va.)  is  about 
a  third  of  the  body- 
length  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  Unlike 
Tylenchus  devastatrix 
which  may  be  found 
on  plants  of  several 
distinct  families,  the 
present  species  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the 
strawberry  ;  it  must 
therefore  be  probably 
in  all  cases  introduced 
with  imported  plants. 

Most  remarkable 
among  eelworms  is 
Heterodera  radicicola, 
Greef,  a  species  often 
injurious  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  the  roots  of 
tomato,  cucumber,  and 
other  garden  plants, 
but  apparently  rare  in  this  country.  Only 
last  year  did  Mr.  Southern  determine  the 
species  as  Irish,  finding-  numerous  specimens 
in  injured  tomatoes  from  Belfast  ;  he  kindly 
allows  me  to  make  the  fact  known  in  Irish 
Gardening. 

In  the  genus  Heterodera  the  young  wormlet 
is  elongate  like  the  young-  Tylenchus.  After  a 
time,  however,  it  becomes  thick  and  swollen, 
tapering  at  the  head  and  with  a  pointed  or 
rounded  tail.  The  male  undergoes  a  curious 
transformation,  the  next  stag-e  being  elongate 
and  slender  again,  and  remaining-  for  some  time 
coiled   up    within    the  cuticle   of  the  preceding 

*  Zeitsch.  /.  PJIansenkra?ikhei/en,  vol.  i.,  1901,  p.  i. 
See  also  E.  A.  Ormerod's  "Report  of  Observations  of 
Injurious  Insects"  1890,  p.  126,  and  G.  H.  Carpenter  in 
Eton.  Proc.  R.  Dublin  Sue,  vol.  i.,  p.  338. 


Fig-  3- 


stage.  Emerging-  from  this,  it  is  in  the  adult 
condition,  the  tail  being  bluntly  rounded  and 
without  a  bursa.  The  female  retains,  however, 
the  swollen  form  of  the  larva,  becoming,  as 
growth  proceeds,  larger  and  broader  until, 
when  adult,  she  resembles  a  bladder  or  lemon 
in  shape.  These  curious  females  are  found 
with  the  head-end  buried  in  the  root  tissues  and 
the  swollen  body  protruding.  The  young, 
which  are  sometimes  hatched  within  the  mother's 
oviduct,  are  brought  forth  in  numbers,  pass  into 
the  soil  and  thence  bore  their  way  into  the  tender 
roots.  The  effect  of  these  worms  is  to  cause  gall- 
like swellings  to 
appear  on  the  roots. 
Hence  the  worm  is 
often  known  as  the 
'Root-knot  Eelworm.'* 
Watering  with  a  5 
per  cent,  mixture  of 
carbolic  acid  has  been 
recommended,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any 
strength  likely  to  be 
destructive  to  the  eel- 
worms  would  not  be 
also  injurious  to  the 
plants.  Irish  garden- 
ers may  congratulate 
themselves  that  this 
pest  is  uncommon  in 
their  country.  As  in 
many  similar  cases,  to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  Infested 
plants  should  be  ruthlessly  burned  and  every 
possible  care  taken  against  the  importation  of 
tainted  stock. 

*  Sorauer's  Handbuch  der  Fjianzenkrankheitcn,  vol.  iii., 
p.  31.     Also  Ormerod's  Report,  1893,  P-  99- 

The  late  Professor  Hillhoise. — Horticulture  has 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  William  Hillhouse, 
M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Birmingham 
University,  at  the  early  age  oi  fift3--five  years.  Mr. 
Hillhouse  took  a  great  interest  in  field  botany,  in 
forestry,  and  in  gardening.  He  founded  the  Bedford- 
shire Natural  History  Society,  and  since  his  appointment 
to  the  professorshipof  Botany  at  Mason's  College  in  1882 
identified  himself  with  the  progressive  activities  of  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Birmingham,  oi 
which  he  was  honorary  secretary.  During  his  tenure  of 
office  the  new  alpine  garden  wasformed  and  the  lily  house 
reconstructed  and  enlarged.  He  was  born  in  Bedford  and 
began  his  active  professional  career  as  a  schoolmaster. 


Root-knot  Eelworm  {Heterodera  radicicola, 
Greef). 
Female.      B.  "  Resting  stage"  of  male  in  larval  cuticle.     X  80. 
[After  Sorauer,  from  Stone  and  Smith.] 
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Hy  William   n.winsoN,  The  1\-11  c;.iidoiis.   I-:ii.i;K  lii-Kl 
C'ltei'ii,  Siiirey. 

Tl  1  !•■  crimsons,  scarlets,  pinks,  salmons, 
ami  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  these 
plants  formed  a  may^nificent  display  on 
Messrs.  Cannell's  stand  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  November  3rd,  1909.  The  collection  came 
in  for  a  good  share  of  attention,  and  one  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  gferaniums  are  not  so  largely 
grown  as  their  merits  indicate.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  brilliancy  of  a  group  of  well  grown 
plants,  the  dazzling  colours  being  all  the  more 
effective  in  the  dark  days  of  winter. 

Their  value  as  winter-flowering  plants  cannot 
be  over  estimated,  while  their  culture  is  very 
simple.  The  difference  between  success  and 
failure  lies  in  attention  being  paid  to  small 
details.  In  order  to  cultivate  and  bloom  this 
class  of  plants  in  the  winter  months  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  some  simple  conditions.  A  low 
span-roofed  house,  facing  north  and  south, 
provides  good  quarters  for  flowering  the  plants. 
They  require  a  temperature  ranging  from  50 
degrees  to  55  degrees  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  from  45  degrees  to  50  degrees  will  prove 
sufficient.  Low  staging  should  be  provided  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  looked  down  upon,  other- 
wise much  of  their  fine  appearance  is  lost. 
Damp  proves  very  destructive  to  geraniums. 
During  the  winter  months  the  atmosphere  in 
the  house  must  be  kept  dry.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  during  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  early  in  March.  Each  cutting 
should  be  placed  in  a  small  pot  in  sandy  com- 
post, then  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  When  rooted  pot  into  three- 
inch  pots  and  grow  on  shelves.  The  young 
plants  must  have  abundance  of  light.  When 
the  plants  have  made  about  four  inches  of 
growth  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  out  the  leading 
bud.  By  the  beginning  of  June  the  plants  may 
be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  then  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in 
ashes  and  the  plants  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and 
air  possible.  During  the  summer  attention 
must  be  paid  to  repotting  and  watering,  also 
stopping  of  branches.  The  flower  buds  must  be 
removed  until  the  end  of  August.  Growth 
must  be  made  steadily,  and  no  check  should  be 
given       The   wood     must    be   well    ripened    by 


CNposuro  to  tho  sun.  This  ensures  the  growth 
being  well  matured  and  sliort-jointed. 

The  potting  soil  at  all  stages  should  consist 
of  good  loam,  with  the  addition  of  one-fourth 
well  decayed  cow  manure,  with  enough  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  open.  Pots  not  larger  than 
5  inch  or  6  inch  should  be  used  for  final  potting. 
If  the  plants  become  pot-bound,  watering  with 
artificial  manure  will  prove  beneficial,  b'irm 
potting  is  necessary  at  all  times. 

Conspicuous  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  the 
following  single  flowered  zonal  pelargoniums  : — 
Goodwood,  white ;  Caledonia,  blush  pink  ; 
Bombay,  rosy  red ;  Dublin,  rosy  magenta  ; 
Lisbon,  purple  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  white  and  pink  ; 
Lady  Warwick,  white  with  pink  picotee  edge  ; 
Paris,  white  and  deep  pink  ;  Sydney,  light  rosy 
pink ;  Naples,  deep  scarlet ;  and  London, 
crimson.  Three  good  semi-double  varieties 
were  Chavarri  Ilermanos,  scarlet;  King  of 
Denmark,  salmon  ;  and  Lucie  Guichard,  pink. 


The  Evolution  of  a  Flower  Plot 

By  \'ekonka. 

IT  was  oriijinally  a  grass  plot  about  30  feet  square, 
in  reality  an  extension  of  the  lawn,  and  separated 
from  Ihe  west  liable  of  the  house  by  a  wide 
gravelled  path.  This  path  conthiued  along  the  north 
side  and  across  a  rustic  bridge  that  spanned  a  stream 
which  ran  behind  the  law^n  hedge  on  the  west.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  plot  a  short  walk  led  to  a  summer- 
house,  and  here  the  lawn  hedge  ended,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  tall  privet  and  a  fine  spreading  elder  tree, 
which  made  a  good  background  for  the  summer  house. 

Later  on  there  were  several  young  apple  trees 
planted,  notably  a  half  standard  in  the  centre.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  mulching  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
trees  that  made  the  grass  grow  rank  and  weedy  ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  rather  an  eyesore  to  me,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  and  improve  its  appearance.  I 
marked  off  a  border  two  feet  wide  on  the  south  side, 
and  after  a  liberal  addition  of  road  grit  (obtained  from 
the  road-side  banks,  where  it  had  lain  for  many  years) 
and  manure,  planted  it  with  various  choice  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants.  This  partially  hid  the  plot,  and 
soon  after  I  obtained  permission  to  extend  my  borders 
along  past  the  west  gable,  and  very  well,  indeed,  they 
looked.  But  the  encroaching  grass  behind  grew  apace, 
and  one  species  in  particular  made  serious  inroads 
among  the  flowers.  I  enquired  the  name  of  this  (my 
enemy),  as  I  had  never  seen  such  an  uncivilised  sort  of 
grass  before,  and  was  told  that  it  was  "couch  grass." 

Perhaps  it  was  seeing  how  the  flowers  grew  and 
flourished,  and  how  really  pretty  the  borders  looked, 
that  the  owner  of  the  apple  trees  sometimes  cast  an 
appreciative  and  relenting  eye  on  them.      I  only  know 
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that  one  blissful  day  he  suddenly  said  to  me — "Would 
you  like  this  whole  plot  of  ground  for  your  flowers  ?  " 
Would  I  like?  when  I  had  simply  been  longfing-  for 
more  territory  to  conquer.  I  joyfully  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  not  even  the  somewhat  alarming-  con- 
dition that  the  central  apple  tree  must  remain  had 
power  to  damp  my  enthusiasm. 

How  we  planned — and,  indeed,  that  uncompromising 
square  seemed  to  take  more  planning  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  garden  put  together.  When  we  first  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  there  were  many  changes  to  be 
made,  but  they  seemed  naturally  to  suggest  themselves, 
and  we  had  only  to  fall  into  line  with  them.  The  plot 
was  not  large  enough  for  devious  walks  and  undulating 
borders,  so  it  was  decided  to  take  the  obnoxious 
apple  tree  as  the 
"point  of  sight," 
and  work  up  to 
and  around  it  as 
simply  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  I  was  not 
blind  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
place,  for  was 
there  not  a 
picturesque 
summer-house 
standing  at  the 
south-west  cor- 
ner, and  the  high 
background  of 
elder  and  privet, 
with  the  brook 
running  merrily 
behind  it,  while 
on  the  north  side 
the  path  that  led 
to  the  bridge 
was  bounded  by 
a  low,  close- 
cropped   privet 

hedge  that  shut  off  the  view  of  the  kitchen  garden  and 
ended  abruptly  at  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge.  The 
latter  was  just  the  width  of  the  path,  so  that  the  left 
hand-rail  was  on  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  plot.  The 
branches  of  the  elder  overhung  the  bridge  and  clasped 
hands  across  the  stream  with  an  accommodating 
laburnum  on  the  other  side,  while  a  little  farther  along 
a  splendid  specimen  of  a  lime  tree  stood. 

At  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  dropped  steeply  down 
to  the  stream,  I  had — years  before— planted  periwinkle, 
both  the  green  and  the  variegated  sorts,  and  these  now 
trailed  down  to  the  water,  while  the  ground  ivy  rambled 
about  at  will  and  essayed  to  climb  the  trunks  of  the 
gnarled  old  elder. 

In  the  stream  i^  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  even 
in  the  hottest  and  driest  summer,  and  a  waterfall  above 
the  bridge  made  music  for  listening  ears,  while  in  winter 
at  times  the  stream  became  a  raging  torrent.  So  if 
my  new  garden  was  somewhat  limited  in  space  and 
development  I  could  not  complain  of  the  lack  of  the 
picturesque  in  its  surroundings. 

The  removal  of  the  apple  trees  was  the  first  operation, 
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and  was  directed  by  a  wiser  head  than  mine.  And 
then  began  the  task  of  clearing  off  the  grass  and  deeply 
digging  the  ground. 

I  haunted  that  plot  all  the  time  of  its  preparation 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  pounce  on  my  enemy  the  "couch 
grass,"  lest  perchance  a  root  should  escape  eyes  less 
vigilant  than  mine  and  disturb  my  future  peace.  And 
indeed,  in  spite  of  all,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
completed  flower  beds  the  grass  did  come  up  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere  except  in  the  hard  and  well- 
made  paths,  only  to  be  triumphantly  uprooted,  for 
conquer  it  I  must— and  did.  The  soil,  being  stiffish,  was 
liberally  mixed  with  road  grit  (of  the  kind  before 
mentioned)  and  loam. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  large  circular  bed  round 

the  apple  tree, 
andoutsidethis  a 
walk  was  made, 
about  two  feet 
wide,  and  four 
short  paths  led 
outwards  at 
points  facing 
each  other,  thus 
dividing  the  re- 
maining space 
into  four  irreg- 
ular corner  beds. 
All  these  walks 
were  thoroughly 
prepared,  the 
soil  being  re- 
moved to  the 
depth  of  about  a 
foot,  a  lajer  of 
stones  placed  in 
the  bottom,  then 
cinders  trodden 
down  onitop,  and 
lastly,  a  covering 
of  fine  gravel, 
not  round  gravel, 
which  wasunobtainable,  but  merely  very  fine  road  gravel. 
The  beds  were  edged  with  stones  from  a  neighbouring 
quarry,  and  were  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  paths. 
The  first  made  borders  along  the  south  and  east  had  a 
wood  edging  which,  being  pretty  well  covered  by  this 
time  with  masses  of  Alpines  and  creejiing  plants,  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  present,  save  only  where  it 
was  cut  for  the  intersecting  paths. 

And  then  came  the  fascinating  part — arranging  and 
planting  the  flowers — more  difficult  than  it  looked  at 
first  sight,  as  there  was  neither  back  nor  front  to  the 
beds,  except  at  the  west  side  with  the  trees  behind.  So 
the  taller  plants  were  kept  well  to  the  centre  of  the 
beds,  not  formally  planted,  however,  and  the  lower- 
growing  and  choice  creeping  plants  occupied  positions 
nearer  the  edges,  and  drooped  over  the  stones.  To 
give  the  circular  bed  the  effect  of  a  centre  piece  I  had  a 
thick  border  of  the  white-leaved  cerastium,  as  it  keeps 
its  looks  even  in  winter  when  planted  in  sandy  soil  but 
the  other  edgings  were  merely  clumps  and  masses 
grown  in  quite  irregular  fashion.  Such  plants  as  the 
sedums   and    saxifrages,    Lysimachia  aurea,  ajugas  of 
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sorts,  Anihi-  alhiJii,  ho\\\  ijii'i'ii  ami  v.ir'u'jj.ili'ii,  also 
lucida,  tellima.  iliritt,  dwarf  oaiiipamilas,  Miiiiiiliis 
cu/>rfns,  ami  many  ollu-rs  soon  aliiiosl  covorod  tho  sloiio 
ed>;mifs. 

1  had  till-  advantajfo  of  a  plot  with  four  aspects,  so 
that  most  plants  foiiiul  a  oonvjfnial  home  somewhere, 
and  the  i^realer  part  ^^f  it  lay  in  full  sunshine.  In  the 
shady  corner  beside  the  summer  house,  'J'ro/xro/ u w 
s/>frtosiiiii  festooneil  the  rustic  trellis  work,  irises 
flourished  in  the  moisl  soil,  while  Solomon's  Seal  spread 
its  archinj;  fronds  around,  and  jtrimulas,  hepetica,  and 
mimulus  also  found  there  a  conjjenial  spot.  The  tall 
plants,  like  blue  delphinium,  scarlet  lychnis.  II ym  in  thus 
candicans,  and  many  others,  showed  up  well  in  front  o'i 
the  trees,  while  nearer  the  centre  of  the  beds  various 
perennial  poppies,  anchusa,  pyrethrums,  eryntjium,  day 
lilies,  anemone,  and  japonic.i  were  pi; 
open  beds,  such 
s  u  n  -  I  o  \  i  n  j^ 
plants  as  pents- 
temon,  phlox, 
campanulas  of 
sorts,  gypsop- 
hilla,  eschsch- 
oltzia,  erigeron. 
tree  lupin,  aqui- 
legia,  coreopsis, 
and  Geranium 
endressi  made  a 
g-Qod  show  dur- 
ing the  summer 
months. 

Crim.«on  tu- 
lips, as  well  as 
the  pink  varie- 
ties, were  plan- 
ted in  groups, 
and  made  a  g^ay 
note  of  colour 
among  the  many 
yellow  and  white 
spring  flc>wers. 
But  some  times, 
when  I  look  at 
my  bete  noir 
standing     stiffly 

in  the  midst  of  my  flowers,  I  think  of  "  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things."  Not  alone  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  would  it 
seem  there  was  an  apple  of  discord,  for  here  in  my 
small  paradise  not  merely  an  apple  but  a  whole  apple 
tree  remains  to  disturb  my  peace.  Even  with  the 
flowers  growing  around  it  its  naked  stem  refuses  to  be 
hidden.  Hints  of  a  festooning  circle  of  yellow  and 
orange  cluster  roses,  or  suggestions  of  equally  decora- 
tive schemes,  fail  to  meet  w-ith  approval,  and  still  the 
tree  stands  unadorned,  a  living  monument  of  man's 
supremacy  and  the  futility  of  woman's  wishes.  But 
there  is  sometimes  brought  to  me  a  propitiatory  offering 
in  the  form  of  a  rare  plant  or  shrub,  so  the  situation  is 
not  entirely  without  compensations. 

In  front  of  the  elder  tree,  whose  luxuriant  leafage 
makes  an  effective  screen  from  the  west  winds,  various 
small  flowering  shrubs  are  planted,  while  here  and 
across  the  end  of  the  little  path  there  is  a  garden  seat, 


where  in  my  leisuii-  inonunts  I  often  sit  with  .i  book  or 
piece  of  ni'eillework,  in  this  (he  best-loved  part  of  the 
garden,  enjoying  tin-  beauty  and  fragrance  of  my  flowers, 
listening  to  the  cheerful  hum  o(  the  bees  as  they  flit 
among  the  blossoms  for  the  sweets  that  never  fail  them. 
.\iul  I  sonu'limes  think  if  I  were  obliged  to  give  up  some 
o\'  my  most  ehei  islu-d  possessions  that  the  last— the  very 
List      I  sli.ill  rver  want  to  part  with  will  be  my  garden. 
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The  Lily  Pond  in  Botanic  C 


By  C.  F.  Ball,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

THE  heavy  snow  fall  at  the  end   of  January  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  evergreen 
ami  deciduous   trees  and   shrubs,  but   in   places 
where  the  shrubs  were   given   a  vigorous  shake   to  dis- 
lotlge  the  snow  the  damage  is  not  so  serious.     Accounts 

come  to  hand  of 
m  a  n  y  p  1  a  n  t  s 
w  h  i  c  h  w  ere 
killed  by  the 
severe  frost  , 
though  hitherto 
they  had  passed 
safely  through 
many  Irish  win- 
ters ;  but  we 
must  also  look 
on  tile  bright 
side  of  things, 
and  consider  the 
good  which  the 
snow  will  do  to 
1  lie  ground. 

Some  of  the 
hardy  s  h  rubs 
which  force  well 
are  very  wel- 
come objects  in 
the  months  of 
J  a  n  u  a  r  \-  and 
I'"ebruary  for  in- 
''•  door  decora- 

tion.     A  few    of 
them     w  h  i  c  h 
take  to  the  fore- 
beautiful     than      when 
Lonicera    tartar  tea 
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ing  kindly  are  even  more 
growing  outside.  For  instance 
forced,  has  almost  glaucous  leaves,  forming  a  pretty 
contrast  to  its  pink  flowers.  One  of  the  prettiest 
groups  at  Kew  in  the  new  year  used  to  be  forced 
plants  of  Pyrus  floribunda  arranged  with  Moschosma 
riparium.  The  soft  pink  of  the  Pyrus  blended  perfectly 
with  the  feathery,  spirjea-like  flowers  of  the  Moschosma, 
and  formed  a  charming  picture.  Some  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  forcing  are  Primus  jafioniia,  Sfiircea  arguta, 
Deutzias,  .Mmonds,  Wistaria  and  Forsythia.  By  gentle 
forcing  Solomon's  Seal  and  the  German  iris  can  be 
induced  to  flower  in  February,  and  form  together  a  most 
pleasing  group. 

Gumming  or  gummosis  is  a  well-known  danger  to 
fruit  trees,  familiar  to  every  gardener,  though  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  yet  to  be  solved.  In  the 
Gardeners'    Chronicle,    Feb.    5th,    1910,    Professor    Scott 
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Elliott,  writing:  on  experiments  in  curing  plant  diseases, 
says  that  Mohrzecki  us€d  for  the  g-ummingf  of  fruit  trees 
a  solution  of  one  per  cent,  of  salicyclic  acid.  An 
injection  into  the  stem  of  four  litres  of  this  solution 
sufficed  to  cure  them,  the  gumming- stopped,  the  wounds 
healed  up,  and  the  trees  became  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Mohrzecki  ig  also  said  to  have  cured  chlorosis  or 
"yellows"  in  apples,  pears  and  cherries  by  injecting 
into  the  stem  a  solution  containing  twelve  grams  of  iron 
sulphate.  Three  weeks  after  the  injection  the  leaves 
■were  perfectly  green  and  healthy  to  all  appearances. 
Unfortunately  the  account  does  not  state  in  what 
way  nearly  a  gallon  of  fluid  was  injected. 

Everyone    knows    how    the    larch    canker    {Peziza 


In  March,  1909,  of  the  above  publication,  Dr.  Borth- 
wick  describes  and  illustrates  the  frost  canker  of  the 
Menzies  spruce,  P.  sitchensis.  Frost  seems  to  be  the 
primary  cau^e,  followed  by  some  fungus  not  yet 
identified. 

Picea  pungens  glauca  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  conifers,  and  makes  an  ideal  plant  for  a  specimen 
on  a  lawn,  so  it  will  not  be  welcome  news  to  hear  that 
Dr.  Borthwick  has  found  a  new  fungus,  Curcicrbitaria 
picece,  attacking  P.  piingefis.  The  fungus  attacks  the 
buds  and  cortex.  Externally  it  may  be  recognised 
by  the  shoots  becoming  twisted  or  the  buds  not 
growing,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  dense  black 
sheath. 
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Snow  Effect,  Weeping  Beech,  in  Botanic  Gardens,  Gl; 


Wilkomtnii)  has  seriously  interfered  with  profitable 
cultivation  of  the  larch,  so  two  other  species  of  larch 
were  introduced  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  less 
liable  to  attack  if  not  immune  from  the  disease.  These 
two  species  were  the  western  larch,  Larix  occidentalism 
and  the  Japanese  larch,  L.  Icplolepis.  These  hopes  as 
to  the  immunity  from  disease  are  partly  disappointed 
already,  for  in  "Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,"  Dr.  Borthwick  describes  how  he  has  found 
the  larch  canker  on  both  these  species.  The  Japanese 
larches  attacked  were  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  the  western  larch  were  seedlings  raised 
in  1904  growing  at  Murthly  Castle  from  Mr,  Elwes 
seed.  The  common  larch  is  there  proving  the  quicker 
grower.  L.  occidentalism  discovered  by  Douglas  in  1826 
has  never  been  a  well-known  tree,  but  in  1903  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  secured  a  supplj*  of  seed  and  distributed  it  to 
arboriculturists  throughout  Britain. 


A  short  time  ago  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  chief  officer  of  the  London  Parks 
Department,  at  a  salary  of  ;^6oo  per  year.  The  ad- 
vertisement stipulated  that  "  a  knowledge  of  surveying, 
landscape  gardening,  forestry,  and  horticulture  is  de- 
sirable." The  result  is  that  Major  C.  H.  Enthoven,  R.E., 
has  just  been  appointed,  who  confesses  that  survej'- 
ing  is  the  only  subject  of  the  four  required  in  which  he 
has  had  experience.  After  advertising  for  a  trained 
man  it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  select  one  who  has 
no  experience  at  all  in  the  gardening  line.  A  trained 
and  experienced  horticulturist  was  surely  best  fitted 
'for  the  post.  Among  the  97  candidates  who  applied 
were  men  of  proved  ability  in  the  management  of  parks, 
and  in  the  final  three  chosen  there  were  two  names  well 
known  among  the  superintendents  of  parks. 

Some  clue  as  to  how  the  appointment  was  made  is 
given  in  the  English  Daily  Ncnvs  for  February  9th. 
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111. — 'rrcaimeiu   of  Cuttings. 

IT  is  not  always  tlio  strongest-looking  luttinijs  tliat 
make  the  qiiickost  progress  in  rooting.  Beginners 
getting  their  stock  from  nnrserjmen  sliould  not 
always  judge  the  vigour  of  the  young  shoots  by  the 
mere  look  of  the  cuttings  on  delivery.  For  example,  I 
received  by  post  in  December  last  (among  others)  a 
ICO  cuttings,  each  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  W.  Duckham. 
The  former  were  very  small  and  puny-looking,  and  the 
latter  of  fair  size  and  stout,  yet  of  the  two  Mrs.  Scott 
made  as  good  an  all-round  rootage  as  its  appan-ntly 
more  robust  companion. 

During  the  very  frequent  cold  nights  of  the  present 
season  it  was  found  necessary  to  heat  the  greenhouse 
sufficiently  to  at  least  "keep  out  the  frost."  Although 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  essential,  yet  our  aim  was 
not  to  let  the  temperature  ever  fall  much  below  40*^  F. 
during  the  initial  stages  of  rooting.  After  the  roots 
were  well  started  in  the  cuttings  inserted  during  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January  the 
young  plants  were  removed  to  an  unhealed  greenhouse, 
and  although  there  were  several  frosty  nights  there 
were  no  apparent  checks  to  growth,  and  now  at  the 
latter  end  of  February  they  present  a  fine,  healthy 
appearance,  and  most  of  the  varieties  are  ready  for 
their  first  shift  into  3!  or  4-inch  pots.  When  this  is 
done  the  plants  will  be  allowed  a  few  days  to  re- 
establish themselves  before  being  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame.  The  pots  will  be  stood  on  a  layer  of  sifted 
coal  ashes,  keeping  the  leafy  shoots  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  so  as  to  encourage  a  sturdy 
growth. 

But  to  return  to  the  cuttings,  temperature  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  consider.  There  is  the  important  subject 
of  water.  Leafy  cuttings  are,  of  course,  always  losing 
water  by  transpiration,  and  until  roots  are  formed  the 
bare  stem  inserted  in  the  damp  soil  has  very  little 
power  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  moisture  to  make 
good  the  loss.  It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  to  devise 
some  means  whereby  transpiration  will  be,  at  least, 
partially  checked  until  the  young  roots  appear.  Our 
own  practice  is  to  thoroughl}'  water  the  soil  after  the 
insertion  of  the  cuttings,  and  then  to  place  the  pots  in  a 
box  (having  first  covered  the  bottom  w  ith  a  layer  of  fine 
cinders),  and  cover  them  over  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 
For  the  first  few  days  it  is  advisable  to  shade  them  from 
direct  sunlight.  Should  any  appearance  of  flagging  be 
noticeable  a  slight  overhead  sprinkling  with  water  will 
be  sufficient  to  restore  freshness  to  the  foliage.  So 
soon  as  the  shoots  show  any  sign  of  growth  air  must  be 
given  — a  little  at  first  and  then  gradually  more -until, 
when  the  roots  can  apparently  cope  with  the  natural 
loss  of  water  from  the  foliage,  the  plants  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  boxes  and  placed  upon  the  stage  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  After  this  give  no  more 
"  coddling,"  but  plenty  of  air  (not  draughts,  however), 
and  as  much  light  asr  possible.  When  you  find  that  the 
roots  have  well  fitted  the  pots  the  young  plants  are 
ready  for  their  first  shift.  It  is,  by  the  way,  most 
interesting  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  character  of 


the  root  systi-m  among  tin-  <.lill'i  rent  varieties.  The 
manner  of  giowtli  may  be  iMsily  seen  by  removing  the 
whole  mass  of  soil  by  inverting  the  pot  and  tapping 
out  its  contents  in  one  unbroken  mass.  We  have  made 
several  drawings  of  the  tliflferent  types  observed,  and, 
perh.ips,  with  the  Editors  permission,  these  may  be 
reproduced  in  the  April  issue.  The  compost  used  for 
the  first  polling  may  be  a  little  coarser  than  that  used 
for  striking  the  cuttings.  We  use— 2  parts  leaf-mould, 
4  parts  loam,  1  part  sand,  I  part  well-rotted  manure. 
The  whole  to  be  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 
Some  growers  recommend  bone  meal  in  place  of  the 
well-rotted  manure,  but  we  have  not  tried  this  in  the 
first  shift.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  well  rotted. 

NB. —  Cuttings  for  pompons  can  be  inserted  up  to 
March,  also  cuttings  for  decorative  purposes  can  still 
be  inserted. 

E.   A. 

Notes  from  Glasnevin. 

Primula   Kewensis. 

THIS  beautiful  primula,  although  a  hybrid,  being  a 
cross  between  P.  floributiday  a  native  of  Arabia, 
and  P.  verticillata,  a  native  of  India,  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  good  and  ornamental  greenhouse  plant. 
Il  flowers  about  the  same  time  as  some  of  the  belter 
known  primulas,  such  as  /-".  sinensis,  the  Chinese 
primula,  P.  obconica,  P  verticillata,  and  others.  When 
P.  Ke7vensis  was  first  raised,  seed  was  very  scarce,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  true  plants  would  be  got  from 
seed.  However,  these  fears  have  been  removed,  and 
seed  producing  true  plants  can  now  be  had.  It  can 
also  be  increased  by  division,  but  seed  is  infinitely  more 
satisfactory.  As  a  decorative  plant  it  will  be  invaluable, 
being  easily  cultivated  and  having  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. The  flowers  are  a  good  yellow,  produced  freely 
with  the  true  cowslip  perfume,  and  the  foliage  is  deep 
green.  In  this  respect  il  differs  from  one  of  its  parents 
{P.  verticillata),  which  has  light  green  foliage  covered 
with  a  mealy  white  powder.  This  hybrid  seems  very  for- 
tunately to  have  acquired  only  the  best  qualities  of  both 
its  parents.  The  history  of  this  cross  is  interesting.  It 
originated  at  Kew — hence  its  name  — where  P.  floribunda 
and  1\  verticillata  are  grown  for  large  groups,  and 
when  in  flower  are  usually  placed  side  by  side.  When 
a  pan  of  seedling  of  P.  floribunda  was  being  picked  off 
a  strange  seedling  was  observed,  which  was  carefully 
tended,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  this  hybrid.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  very  few  hybrid  primulas  have 
been  raised  by  artificial  means.  Chance  hybrids,  of 
which  this  is  one,  have  been  known  to  occur  ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  good  hybrids  should  not  have  turned  up 
more  often,  when  one  realises  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, especially  in  the  trade,  where  the  different  species 
of  primula  are  grown  in  quantities  and  often  under  the 
same  roof. 

The  accompanying  photograph  is  that  of  another 
beautiful  flowering  shrub,  Notospartium  Cartnichcelice, 
which  has  come  to  us  from  New  Zealand,  and  is  there 
known  as  the  ' '  Pink  Broom."    Last  July,  in  the  Glasnevin 
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gardens,  this  plant  flowered  profusely,  and  was  a 
beautiful  mass  of  pink.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
borne  in  close,  short  racemes  of  about  ten  to  twenty 
flowers  each.  The  plant  is  leafless,  but  the  stems  are 
flattened,  green,  and  whip-like.  Like  the  acacias  in 
the  seedling  state  true  leaves  are  produced.  This  shrub 
belongs  to  the  Leguminosse,  which,  although  one  of  the 
largest  orders  of  flowering  plants,  is  very  thinly  repre- 
sented in  New  Zealand.  Notospartium  CarDiichcelice  is 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  and  round  London,  but 
in  the  colder  districts  it  would  require  the  protection  of 
a  wall.  R.  M.   Pollock. 


old  useless  wood  and  encourage  young  timber  to  come 
to  replace  the  old.  Leave  a  rose  tree  alone  for  several 
years,  and  note  what  happens.  Good  flowers  the  first 
year,  provided  it  has  been  pruned  properly  ;  plenty  of 
good  growth  for  the  following  year — second  year  plenty 
of  poor-quality  blooms— no  new  growth  as  compared 
with  first  year.  In  the  subsequent  year  you  find  flowers 
have  diminished  very  much,  but  generally  from  low- 
down  on  the  old  wood  a  new  shoot  springs  which  robs 
the  old  wood  of  most  of  its  vitality,  and  takes  on  vigor- 
ous growth.  In  the  following  year  this  j-oung  rod  will 
give  some  good  flowers  until  in   its  own  time  it  will  be 


Pholo  by]  U' 

Notospartium  Carmich.^ll^  growing  in  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin 


Roses. 

By  O'Donel  Browne,  M.D. 

PRUNING,  tidying  up  of  beds,  and  giving  a  liberal 
treatment  of  some  artificial  manure  to  get  the 
trees  into  running  order  will  be  every  rose 
grower's  work  during  early  March.  Seeing  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  intend  holding  a  rose  show 
early  in  July  it  behoves  all  intending  exhibitors  in  the 
exhibition  bloom  classes  to  harden  their  hearts  and  use 
their  knives  and  fingers  more  severely,  as  you  must 
only  tax  your  trees  with  few  flowers  if  you  require 
heavy  flowers.  As  a  general  rule  most  ainateurs  are 
sadly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pruning — they  require 
quantity  and  quality  from  the  one  tree,  and  this  is  just 
what  they  cannot  have.  If  you  require  quantity  then 
quality  must  go,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  pruning  is  a 
help  to  a  dwarf  and  standard  tree,  for  by  it  you  remove 


robbed.  Pruning  assists  and  keeps  a  rose  tree  in  health, 
and  keeps  it  in  a  natural  shapely  form  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  straggle  anyhow.  Then,  again,  spores  oi 
disease  which  are  found  abundantly  on  old  wood  are 
removed  every  time  you  prune,  and  this  in  itself  keeps 
your  tree  healthy.  There  is  one  fault  I  find  very  com- 
mon in  people's  gardens  with  regard  to  pruning,  and 
this  consists  of  having  a  tree  with  a  single  rod  for  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  and  then  various  branches 
from  the  top.  A  single  rod  is  a  bad  foundation  for  any 
tree.  Treat  such  a  tree  by  the  hard  use  of  the  knife, 
and  get  several  young  rods  to  branch  out  from  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible.  Roses  that  require  light 
priming  are  generally  liie  guilty  ones  in  this  class,  and 
to  obviate  this  you  should  always,  so  to  speak,  com- 
promise the  tendency  to  this  fault  by  removing 
completely  as  much  old  timber  as  possible,  and  prune 
less  severely  younger  wood.  Pruning  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  one  which  requires  an  enormous  amount  of 
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careful  plans  to  siR-ooeil.  liunij;!!  by  laii-ruily  lookiii_n^  lo 
your  trees  in  the  followinij  months  many  errors  can  be 
remedied.  Shoiiki  you  liave  pruneil  your  tree  too 
lijchtly  you  can  rub  oil"  some  of  t  lie  weaker  shoots,  and 
so  jfet  better  shoots  -  shoots  wliieh  are  placed  properly 
and  not  overcrowding  each  other  like  bullocks  >;oin,uf  to 
a  fair !  Not  long-  ago  I  saw  a  rose  tree  which  was 
reputed  to  iiave  been  a  grand  tree,  but  wliich  lately  liatl 
been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  owner.  Poor  tn-c  !  no 
wonder;  quality  aiui  quantity  nearly  had  rung  its  death 
knell,  but  by  pruning  the  tree  carefull}-  I  managed  to 
save  its  eviction.  Those  readers  who  are  intending  to 
show  in  Dublin  at  July  show  must  make  up  their  minds 
now  before  they  prune.  It  is  no  use  pruning  anyhow, 
and  then  in  June  suddenly  deciding  to  show  grand 
flowers  in  July.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
disappointment  to  amateurs,  and  until  they  make  up 
their  minds  that  they  in  March  are  on  the  way  to  the 
show  in  July  they  will  never  get  cups  and  medals.  There 
must  be  no  half-heartedness — no  compromising,  all  or 
nothing — which  is  it  to  be.  For  the  good  of  your  garden, 
for  the  society's  good,  let  it  be  all.  You  need  not  be 
timid  when  you  come  to  the  tent  ;  ask  any  other  older 
exhibitor  if  he  can  give  you  a  hand  to  show  you  the 
ropes,  and  believe  me  he  will  not  deny  you  his  advice 
or  help.  When  I  went  to  my  first  show  in  Dublin  it 
was  a  pure  case  of  ignorance  and  despair.  Suddenly 
an  old  hand  offered  his  advice,  with  the  result  that  I 
got  first  prizes  for  my  two  boxes,  and  /  won  a  rose 
friend  for  life.  Yes,  he  is  a  good  man  in  every  way. 
and  he  made  me  regard  my  wins  as  auspicious,  and 
he  developed  the  love  in  me  for  rose  g-rowing  which 
lies  in  many  a  rose  grower's  mind  latent  iir.til  it  gets 
brought  to  life  as  it  was  in  ni\'  own  c.-ise. 


The    Month's    Work. 

Flower   Garden   and   Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.   KMnvi.niN,    F.R.H.S. 

THIXGS  generally,  from  a  superficial  view,  seem 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  our  last  notes  on  this 
subject.  A  closer  look,  nevertheless,  reveals  all 
sorts  of  little  spears  and  prominences  peeping  through, 
from  the  simple  forrh  of  the  daffodil  that  "  dares,"  to  the 
curl  with  which  the  tulip  comes  into  the  light.  As  we 
write,  all  is  chilling,  and  wet  to  boot,  but  the  singing  of 
birds  has  come,  and  well-rested  roots  have  heard, 
like  our  feathered  friends,  the  call  of  spring.  But,  to 
work.  Let  none  be  led  astray  by  the  notion  that  a  hard 
winter  has  cleared  off  the  slugs,  or  any  soothe  them- 
selves with  the  idea  it  has  lessened  them  one  iota.  That 
the  slug-  cannot  depredate  during  frost  we  admit  ; 
but  now  he  arises  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  primed 
with  the  pangs  of  hunger  seeketh  what  he  may 
devour.  Daffodils  he  won't  touch,  but  the  heart  ot 
a  tulip  is  savoury  meat  his  soul  loveth — the  heart, 
the  very  heart  — and  he  does  the  dastardly  deed 
in  a  mean,  despicable  way,  for  whilst  one  enjoys 
all  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  over  a  well-filled 
tulip  bed — and  the  pleasures  are  many — when  viewing- 
what  "  old  Jarge  "  called  their"  robustiousness  "  of  tops, 


i)o  jH-r  cent,  ol  tiieni  ni.iy  W-  liopi-lessly  riildleii  through 
just  below  the  surface.  Now  is  the  time  for  their  sal- 
vation (the  tulips,  not  the  slugs  !)  Stir  around  each 
little  shoot  as  soon  as  visible  with  a  flattish  stick  to  re- 
move a  little  soil,  encircle  each  with  a  little  dry  soot, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  Where  the  Dutch  hyacinth  is 
employed  fi>r  bedilin-  it  is  ;is  well  to  ilo  likewistv  H.>x 
edgings,  oi  coursi',  are  i-nTcnni.iliy  anathematised  for 
iiarhouring  slugs.  Tiiat  they  are  not  guiltless  goes 
without  saying,  at  the  sami-  time  they  chiefly  ofler  an 
asylum  to  the  "  horny-dorny."  the  big  fi-llow  who  carries 
his  house  on  his  back  ;  but  in  our  experience  he  is  a 
gentleman  compared  with  tlu-  slimy  little  wretch  not  a 
tenth  of  his  size,  and  then  we  have  a  friend  in  the  thrush 
to  persuade  him.  .Still,  he  is  bad  enough  ;  and  when 
our  good  Editor  breaks  out  into  poetry,  as  he  did  last 
month  on  the  twenty-second  page  with — 

"The  garden  I  love  has  a  hedge  of  box, 

That's  dimly,  darkly  green, 
But  it  holds     ..."  our  coinvion  foe  in  /locks, 
A  ud  he'd  best  cut  it  dotvti,  I  weoi' ' 

tempts  us  to  take  the  liberty  shown  in  italics.  Just  the 
influences  of  spring,  of  course,  from  which  the  editorial 
sanctum  is  not  exempt,  and  even  the  printer,  poor  man  ! 
must  have  been  a  little  off  his  level  when  changing  our 
Waverl}'  Blue  lobelia  into  "  Heavenly  Blue  "(page  29). 
But  the  comet,  of  course,  can  account  for  that  ! 

In  the  early  Dutch  tulip  and  the  May  flowering  tulips, 
added  to  the  Dutch  hyacinths  and  all  the  glory  of  purple 
and  gold  in  aubretias  .-uid  alyssum,  ive  get  all  the  form 
and  colour  we  want  without  prostituting  fair  daffodil  to 
the  conventialities  of  the  formal  garden.  Possibly,  it  is 
mortal  heresy  which  the  orthodox  who  cannot  leave  the 
daffodil  out  of  their  spring  programme  in  the  formal 
garden  will  deem  unpardonable,  but  we  think  too  much 
of  the  daffiuiil  to  see  it — dare  we  say  it? — so  unhappily 
placed,  for  there  is  one  glory  of  the  formal  flower  gar- 
den and  another  of  the  picturesque  pleasure  groinids, 
and  it  is  in  the  latter  place  we  want  them,  where,  in 
Wordsworth's  words  — 

"  My  heart  with  pleasure  always  fills, and  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

And  once  and  for  all  we  cannot  dance  with  daffodils 
when  set  out  like  Mary's  garden — 

"  Silver  bells  and  cockle  shells,  and  daisies  all  of  row." 
Again,  given  a  dry  soil  surface,  w-e  must  tighten  in  the 
frost-loosened  wallflowers,  and  with  the  back  of  a  small 
rake  leave  all  decently  and  in  order,  for  they  will  need 
no  further  attention,  and  ere  the  month  is  out,  if  judi- 
ciously spaced,  will  have  closed  up  their  ranks.  Ere 
leaving  the  flower  garden,  we  venture  to  hope  our  com- 
patriot under  glass  is  preparing  a  good  stock  of  the 
handsome-foliaged  and  gorgeously-flowered  cannas, 
which  hold  an  unique  position  in  the  summer  display — 
surely  the  most  accommodating  of  all  tender  subjects, 
as  they  rest  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  dahlia  stools.  If  he 
will  do  that  we  have  a  fine  heap  of  dead,  ripe  cow- 
manure  (in  our  mind's  eye),  and  some  of '08  crop  of  oak 
leaves  in  that  delightful  stage  of  semi-decay,  the  liberal 
use  of  which  will  make  the  cannas  put  on  flesh,  and  send 
up  strong  spikes  of  bloom. 

"  Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Nodding  their  heads  in  sprightlj'  dance." 
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Thus,  daffodils  in  straying-  patches  on  the  grass,  in 
informal  bays  of  the  shrubberies,  stretching  away  down 
to  the  water,  as  in  the  People's  Gardens,  Phoenix  Park, 
or  at  Straffan,  in  big,  broad  sheets,  meeting  the  LifFey, 
and  crossing  it  to  the  other  side.  From  mid-March, 
with  obvallaris  and  princeps,  till  June,  when  the  gar- 
denia-flowered odoratus  closes  the  season— and  it  is  a 
long  season — we  shall  enjoy  them.  What  is  the  secret 
of  the  daffodil?  It  has  none,  may  be  said,  for  it  will 
grow  everywhere.  That  is  so.  But — and  not  a  small 
but  either  -  it  does  not  blow  everywhere  as  it  blows  in 
some  places  ;  at  Straffan,  for  instance,  and  coupled 
with  that  (per  contra)  the  example  of  an  acre  of  lasvn 
where  we  set  a  couple  of  thousand  princeps  some  years 
since,  on  the  free,  gravelly  sub-soil  of  County  Dublin, 
which  show  the  effects  of  a  comparatively  dry  season 
by  being  all  but  flowerless  the  following  spring,  we  take 
it  that  the  daffodil  loves  a  moist  footing.  The  Incom- 
parabilis  and  Burbidgei  sections  have  proved  the  best 
for  naturalising  under  dry  sub-soil  conditions.  \Ve 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  Biflorous  seems  pretty  well 
the  only  narcissus  adapted  to  continuously-fed  pastures, 
evidence  of  which  was  seen  a  few  years  ago  in  the  his- 
toric Scarva  demesne.  County  Down.  There,  in  con- 
stantl}'-grazed  grass,  bold  tufts  of  the  late-flowering 
Biflorus  were  remarkable  on  the  closely  -  cropped 
sward. 

Returning  to  the  kept  gfrounds,  how  stately  are 
isolated  specimens  of  Maximus  on  the  grass  with  their 
elegant  twisted  leaves  and  noble,  deep-golden  trum- 
pets !  The  keynote  of  harmony  in  naturalising  daffodils 
seems  to  be  not  only  to  keep  the  species  unmixed,  but 
the  bold  plantings  of  each  out  of  rivalry,  which  is  fairly 
easy  to  do  in  the  sinuous  windings  of  a  shrubbery  or 
woodland  walk,  where  at  every  turn  one  may  come  on 
a  distinct  feature.  Soon  we  shall  look  for  Montana, 
wreathing  all  and  sundry  it  has  the  chance  of  clinging 
to  in  bridal  gaiety.  The  best,  and  by  far  the  best, 
variety  of  this  mountain  clematis,  glorified  with  the 
title  of  grandiflora,  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
purple  bine,  intensified  in  the  early  stagfes  of  growth  ; 
and  happy  the  man  who  has  recognised  the  claim  of  the 
red  Montana  rubens  as  a  companion  to  it.  We  notice 
in  not  a  few  places  of  the  County  Dublin  spruce  firs, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  which  are  sick  to  the  extent  of 
being  so  nearly  nude  as  to  make  any  tree-lover  ashamed 
to  look  at  them.  Such  are  capital  hosts  for  Clematis 
montana.  For  years  we  have  watched  the  struggle 
between  a  neglected  pine  and  a  Montana  on  the  Monks- 
town  Road.  How  the  latter  has  managed  to  mount  to 
the  higher  branches  from  which  its  ropes  depend,  as  it 
were,  for  some  thirty  feet  we  do  not  know,  but  it  has  ; 
and  to  see  that  poor  old  pine  all  a-blowing  over  its  bald 
head  every  spring  is  a  revelation  in  plant  gymnastics. 
We  have  always  found  the  month  of  March  the  best 
for  giving  attention  to  mossy  lawns  and  for  general 
good  results,  superphosphate  the  best  corrective  and 
stimulant.  .A  good  deal,  however,  lays,  as  Captain 
Cuttle  would  say,  in  the  application  of  it,  an  even  dis- 
tribution being  essential.  There  are,  of  course,  lawns 
which  are  past  redemption,  where  the  finer  grasses 
have  been  quite  ousted  by  daisies  and  coarser  weeds, 
vind  where   the  drastic  treatment  of  breaking  up,  thor- 


oughly cleaning,  with  proper  firming  and  levelling,  and 
sowing  down  in  .April,  is  the  commonsense  course  ;  but 
apart  from  that  all  our  greenswards  pay  for  some  little 
kindness  at  this  season  after  the  cruelty  of  constant 
mowing.  In  the  cutting-  down  of  laurels,  where  such  is 
contemplated,  and  can  now  be  done  with  safety,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  will  pay  for  a  top-dressing  of 
any  fertilising  material  that  can  be  spared,  and  a  pre- 
vious light  breaking  up  of  the  surface  will  facilitate  its 
assimilation.  If  the  muck  barrow  could  run  a  little 
oftener  in  this  direction  instead  of  so  persistently  to  the 
kitchen  garden  it  would  be  better  for  both.  We  know 
of  more  than  one  old  kitchen  garden  sick  to  death  of  the 
muck  doctrine,  and  pining  for  the  tonic  treatment  of 
lime.  That,  however,  is  another  story,  and  outside  of 
our  province,  to  which  a  good  deal  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  our  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  in 
the  way  of  nourishment  than  they  get  as  a  rule,  and  the 
few  places,  as  at  Dropmore,  where  the  superb  coniferae 
are  annually  mulched  with  good,  fat  feeding  are  the 
exception. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.  Barker,  Carrigoran,  Newmarket-on- Fergus, 
Co.  Clare. 

AS  a  general  rule  the  most  important  of  the  winter's 
work  amongst  hardy  fruits  has  been  got 
through  by  the  time  that  March  comes  round, 
and  the  fruit  grower  may  derive  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasure  in  contemplating  his  winter's  work  of  prun- 
ing, planting,  and  digging,  &c.;  feeling  that  the  heaviest 
of  the  winter's  work  is  over,  and  he  may  now  watch 
with  more  or  less  gratification  the  early  indications  of 
his  prospects  for  the  coming  fruit  season.  However, 
I  am  afraid  that  this  year  the  pleasure  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  deferred  or  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of 
disappointment  at  the  progress  made.  The  abnormally 
wet  weather  of  January  and  February  has  v^ery  much 
retarded  routine  work,  judging  by  the  weather  we  have 
had.  Here  it  has  been  continually  wet  and  stormy 
during  this  period,  and  at  the  present  time  land  is  in  a 
very  sodden  condition,  and  work  in  garden  and  field  has 
rarely  been  so  backward  as  now.  We  are  having 
"  February  fill  dyke "  truly  this  year  (our  rainfall  is 
already  over  three  inches  for  this  month).  However,  a 
few  dry  days  (being  vouchsafed)  will  dry  land  and 
brighten  up  prospects  considerably,  and  the  end  of 
March  find  all  things  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Where  digging  or  any  cultivation  is  unfinished,  do 
not  miss  any  possible  opportunities  to  complete  this 
very  important  operation,  and  rather  than  longer  delay 
get  it  through  "wet  or  dry."  Where  basic  slag  has 
previously  been  dug  in  about  fruit  trees  a  dressing  of 
kainit  now  spread  over  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
cwt.  to  the  acre,  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  ;  the 
kainit  may  lay  to  be  covered  over  by  the  next  hoeing 
or  cultivating  that  the  land  may  receive.  Any  of  the 
local  manure  merchants  or  agents  will  supply  the  kainit, 
and  the  cost  will  ultimately  be  well  repaid  in  increased 
yields  and  better  fruit,  more  especially  so  where  a 
satisfactory  amount  of  farmyard  manure  is  not  available. 
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If  not  alro.iily  done,  do  not  riiitlu-i  ilolay  llu-  pnminir  of 
fruit  trees  newly  pl.inted.  or  trees  that  have  been  lifted. 
Ill  the  ea>e  of  newly  plaiileil  trees,  eut  away  any 
damaged  and  weakly  wood  completely  ;  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes  other  siioots  not  required  for  shapinjj;  the 
trees,  then  shorten  the  leading  shoots  to  leave  about  K 
or  9  inches  of  last  year's  growth  in  strong,  growing 
trees,  and  2  or  .^  inches  less  in  weakly  growing  trees. 
On  the  strong  shoots  cut  back  to  a  side  bud,  or  one 
pointing  outwards ;  in  case  of  weakly  or  ili  oo|iing 
shoots  cut  to  a  bud  looking  upwards. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  look  through  all 
newly  planted  trees,  and  in  case  of  any  that  may  have 
been  loosened  by  the  wind,  trample  the  ground  very 
firmly  to  the  full  width  of  the  hole  made  when  planting, 
and  give  extra  tramping  round  the  stems  ;  then  give  all 
trees  either  lifted  or  new  planted  a  mulch  of  littery  or 
half-decayed  manure  ;  this  mulching  is  of  great  benefit 
in  retaining  moisture  about  the  roots  and  encouraging 
free  and  healthy  root  action.  Where  it  is  determined 
to  grow  vegetables  or  other  crops  between  rows  of 
fruit  trees,  plant  only  low-growing  crops  and  early 
potatoes  which  will  not  remain  long  on  the  land,  robbing 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees  of  their  due  share  of  light  and 
sun.  The  roots  of  fruit  trees  require  quite  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  tops,  and  it  is  onl}^  courting  disaster 
to  smother  up  young  or  newly-planted  fruit  trees 
with  vegetables.  I  have  my^self  seen  Champion 
potatoes,  mangels,  turnips,  &c.,  planted  so  thickly 
amongst  young  fruit  trees,  that  the  trees  themselves 
could  hardly  be  seen  at  all ;  then  no  wonder  after  a 
couple  of  years  of  bad  treatment  in  this  way  the  trees 
will  only  produce  poor,  hardly  saleable  fruits,  or  become 
an  early  prey  to  disease  and  fungus  ;  and  finally  it  is 
voted  '■  apple  growing  doesn't  pay." 

If  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  were 
treated  to  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  as  recommended 
in  my  January  notes,  a  dressing  of  kainit  applied  during 
showery  weather  this  month,  and  at  the  rale  of  2  to  3 
lbs.  per  square  perch,  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  slag.  Strawberries,  if  not  already  heavily  mulched 
with  farmyard  manure  or  only  half  manured,  may  be 
made  to  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  by  application  of 
artificial  manures  such  as  a  dressing  of  kainit  this 
month  early,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  or  so  to  the  perch, 
followed  by  a  dressing  of  about  i  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  perch,  sprinkled  down  the  side  of  the  rows  about 
the  time  the  fruit  is  set. 

General  Remarks.— In  fruit  plots  or  orchards,  fences 
should  be  trimmed  up  ;  any  weak  places  or  gaps  filled 
up  by  the  planting  of  strong  quicks,  beech,  or  of  what- 
ever plants  the  fence  is  composed.  Roads  and  walks 
cleared  of  weeds,  repaired,  and  tidied  up  to  give  a  neat 
and  clean  appearance  to  the  plot.  Burn  up  the  trim- 
mings of  hedges,  any  prunings,  rubbish,  and  weeds  that 
may  be  about  ;  the  ashes  may  be  spread  on  the  land 
and  dug  in.  Label  newly  planted  trees  with  names  in 
full,  or  number  them,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  names 
with  corresponding  numbers,  and  write  up  a  general 
memorandum  of  planting,  &c.,  for  reference  in  future. 
It  is  also  very  advisable  in  case  of  artificial  manures 
being  used  to  write  up  an  exact  account  of  quantities 
applied  and  where,  also  outlay  on  same. 


The  Vegetable  (harden. 

Hy    W'll.llAM      TVNPAI.I.. 

Till-;  we.ilhei  foi-  the  p.ist  month  h.is  been  so 
severe  that  iitlU-  work  could  be  done  in  the 
\egetable  garden,  except  in  very  favourable 
localities  and  on  light  sandy  soils,  so  that  much  work 
that  would  have  been  better  done  earlier  will  be  added 
on  to  the  normal  work  to  be  done  during  the  busy  sow- 
ing time  in  the  months  of  March  and  .April.  Amateurs 
and  cottagers  with  strong  clay  soils  to  work  are  almost 
certain  to  be  late  this  season  in  sowing  some  of  their 
vegetable  seeds  on  account  of  the  very  bad  weather  we 
have  had,  and  consequentU'  will  be  inclined  to  work  the 
soil  when  too  wet.  It  will  be  better  to  wait,  even  risk- 
ing lateness  in  sowing,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the 
seeds  failing  to  grow  on  account  of  the  wet  and  cold 
slate  of  the  ground.  Added  to  this,  working  and  tread- 
ing the  soil  in  such  a  pasty  condition  will  utterly  spoil 
its  texture.  Cut  out  the  "Calendar  of  Cultural  Opera- 
lions  in  the  Vegetable  Garden,"  printed  on  last  page 
of  February  number  of  Irish  Cj.vruening,  and  keep  for 
reference,  so  as  to  save  space  in  naming  the  several 
kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables  in  succeeding  issues. 
All  seeds,  too,  can  be  ordered  at  once,  and  not  left  till 
time  of  sowing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  all 
coverings  of  straw,  long  manure.  &c  ,  used  for  protect- 
ing vegetables  during  the  winter  may  be  removed,  gravel 
walks  put  in  order,  and  all  made  neat  and  tidy,  for 
order  and  neatness  are  just  as  necessary  in  the  veget- 
able as  in  the  flower  garden  ;  yet  how  often  do  we  find 
it  quite  different  ? 

Once  the  weather  becomes  favourable  and  the  ground 
dry  and  warm,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  sowing  the 
various  seeds  and  roots  as  recommended  in  calendar 
l&st  month  — on  a  sheltered  border  or  plot  making 
sowings  of  cabbage,  early  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, 
cauliflower,  and  leeks,  netting  the  first  four  kinds 
immediately  the  seeds  are  sown  to  prevent  birds  in- 
juring the  crop.  Make  successional  sowings  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas,  and  broad  beans  ;  also  celery  seed  on  a 
hotbed  for  maincrop. 

Cailiklow'ER. — Autumn-sown  cauliflow'ers  have 
suffered  very  much,  damp  and  frost  being  chiefly  to 
blame.  Winter  setting  in,  too,  so  early,  the  plants 
were  in  many  places  not  well  established  before  the 
severe  weather  was  upon  them.  Carefully  harden  off 
by  giving  plenty  of  air  at  first  and  removing  the 
lights  entirely  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  planting 
out  on  sheltered  sunny  border  in  deeply-dug  and 
heavily-manured  ground  (for  all  tiie  Brassica  family 
dearly  love  manure).  The  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  heat  in  January  will  require  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn,  and  to 
have  them  stout  and  sturdy  for  planting  out  next 
month  ;  a  like  remark  applied  to  sprouts  and  lettuces 
raised  in  heat  and  dibbled  out  into  boxes. 

Carrots.  —  Where  a  frame  on  a  mild  hotbed  cannot 
be  given  over  to  raising  carrots  early  in  the  year,  I  have 
often  grown  good  crops  on  mild  hotbeds,  and  placing 
on  it  a  temporary  frame  made  of  boards  1 1  inches  wide 
and    I    inch    thick,    covering   the    hotbed    inside    these 
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boards  with  about  8  inches  of  fine  sandy  soil,  sowing- 
the  seed  i  inch  deep  in  lines  6  to  9  inches  apart.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  month  a  sowing  can  be  made  on  a  warm 
border  of  Early  Gem  (a  grand  early  stump-rooted 
variety)  in  lines  i  foot  apart. 

Radishes. —These  can  be  raised  early  in  the  year  in 
frames  on  hotbeds,  the  same  way  as  carrots,  and  often 
when  carrots  are  being-  sown  a  few  seeds  of  radishes 
are  sown  through  them,  and  tender  roots  can  be  had 
fit  for  pulling  before  any  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
carrots  throug-h  crowding-. 

Artichokes. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  plant- 
ing of  Globe  artichokes.  They  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  position  and  in  g-ood  rich  ground  that  has  been 
deepl)'  trenched  and  well  manured  for  preference. 
Secure  well-rooted  suckers,  trim  all  broken  roots  and 
leaves,  not  severely,  as  often  done,  and  plant  in  rows 
4  or  5  feet  apart,  and  allow  2  to  3  feet  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  If  a  long  succession  of  artichokes 
is  required  a  short  row  should  be  planted  each  year,  as 
these  will  give  heads  two  or  three  months  later  than  the 
established  plants,  and  thus  give  a  good  succession. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  planting  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
and  though  they  will  grow  in  any  ground  and  situation, 
they  will  repay  good  cultivation.  They  are  planted  in 
th^e  same  manner  as  the  potato,  selecting  medium  sets, 
tilant  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  allow  i  foot  between  the 
tubers.  The  white  variety  is  best,  being  much  smoother 
and  free  from  knobs. 

Salsafy. — Another  vegetable  often  grown  by 
amateurs,  and  useful  as  a  winter  vegetable,  when 
clean,  straight  roots,  free  from  flower  stems,  are 
secured.  Best  grown  on  ground  well  manured  for  a 
former  crop,  when  no  fresh  manure  is  required,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  this  vegetable  (as  in  parsnips  and 
carrots)  forking  into  several  roots,  and  consequently  of 
little  value.  Any  time  during  April  is  soon  enough  to 
sow  in  lines  i^  feet  apart. 

Turnips. — Make  a  small  sowing  of  Early  Milan  on  a 
warm  border,  and  protect  from  birds.  This  variety  is 
less  likely  to  run  to  seed  from  early  sowing  than  any 
other  variety  I  know. 

Asparagus. — If  the  beds  of  this  highly  esteemed 
vegetable  were  covered  with  manure  in  autumn,  remove 
the  strawy  portion  and  fork  in  the  manure  left.  This 
will  allow  the  young  shoots  to  grow  up,  and  also  let  in 
sun  and  air.  Neatly  rake  over  the  beds  after  forking, 
and  keep  free  of  weeds. 

Note  on  SovviNt;  Annlals. — Most  amateurs  sow 
annuals  entirely  in  a  wrong  way.  They  buy  a  number 
of  packets  of  seeds,  sow  them  ever  too  thickly  in  small 
clumps,  and  leave  the  seedlings  to  fight  out  the  problem 
of  congestion  among  themselves.  I  think  we  have  all 
seen  the  result.  Annuals  should  be  sown  thinly— so 
thinly  that  the  seedlings  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  apart  according  to  the  kind.  Then  as  they 
grow  up,  and  as  more  room  appears  to  be  wanted, 
still  other  plants  must  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  When 
mature  most  annual  flowers  will,  at  least,  require  six  to 
eight  inches  of  space,  and  some  even  more,  such  as  sun- 
flowers and  larkspurs.     Thinning  should  be  done  early. 


Correspondence. 

Labourers'  Cottage  Gardens. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  interested  in  your  article  in  the 
February  number  of  your  paper,  on  the  administration 
of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  in  regard  to  cottage 
gardens,  &c.  I  hope  you  will  pursue  the  matter  up,  and 
get  public  opinion  worked  up  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act.  To  my  mind,  the  way  it  is  usually 
being  acted  upon  now  is  a  disgrace  to  Ireland, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  cottages. 
These  buildings  are  exactly  what  a  building  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  be  There  are  exceptions,  thank 
goodness,  but  the  whole  of  those  that  are  being  put  up 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  are  (i)  built  so  badly 
that  after  heavy  rains  quite  new  buildings  let  in  any 
amount  of  water  ;  you  will  see  this  from  time  to  time 
from  complaints  made,  recorded  iti  the  councils'  meetings. 
(2)  In  the  most  exposed  places  there  are  hardly  ever 
any  porches.  (3)  No  weather  boarding  to  protect  the 
pine  ends  ;  never  the  slightest  protection  from  the  stormy 
quarters,  so  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  house 
preaches  discomfort,  and  the  want  of  a  garden  gives  a 
general  air  of  misery  to  the  place.  Surely  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  one  or  two  simple  approved  cottage 
plans,  and  get  the  buildings  put  up  in  these  lines  and 
not  on  the  vagaries  of  any  council  jobber  with  an  axe 
to  grind.  Around  Fermoy,  Mallow,  &c.,  there  are  some 
nice  cottages  built,  that  I  presume  are  at  about 
the  same  cost,  and  these  buildings  have  a  weather 
boarding  and  porch.  One  is  reminded  on  seeing 
these  of  Ruskin's  dictum,  that  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  invariably  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  man. 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  your  most  excellent 
article  about  labourers"  gardens.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  lovely  cottage  gardens  you  see  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Islands,  with,  generally  speaking,  a  softer 
winter  climate  and  more  rain  through  the  summer,  every 
sort  of  garden  flower  could  be  grown  here  with  great 
profusion  (from  the  March  daffodils  onwards).  With 
young  people  growing  up  in  many  places  cut  flowers 
would  pay  ;  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  other  things  could  be  easily  grown.  The 
more  fruit  young  people  have  the  better.  Show  me 
a  Well-kept  garden,  and  I  will  show  you  a  happy 
home.  If  the  clergy  generally  would  take  up  this 
question  of  the  home  as  their  happy  hunting  ground 
they  would  solve  the  temperance  question  more  than  all 
the  temperance  lectures  and  drink  laws  of  the  United 
Hllngdom  as  regards  the  country  districts.  As  you  say 
at  present  the  labourer  does  not  utilise  the  opportunit}', 
and  we  are  reminded  at  the  end  of  all  these  centuries 
that  if  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  till  it,  their  prototypes  in  the  Irish  Adams 
atld  Eves  of  the  present  day  do  not  carry  out  the 
Instructions  given.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for 
them — in  those  days  the  friend  in  human  shape  did 
rtot  construct  cottages  for  them  to  live  in. 


S.  W.  Cook. 


Greenmount,  Ballydehob,  Cork, 
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"■The    Swci'i    Pea    Annual." 

"TllK  Swi-i-t  \\-:i  Annual"  I'of  i.)i<)  has  just  luu-ii 
issued  by  iho  National  Swoot  Tea  Society  ;  it  is  llie 
oflioial  oi^an  of  that  society,  and  is  sent  free  to  all  its 
subscribers.  This  new  issue  makes  a  g^reat  advance  on 
all  previous  numbers,  and  contains  in  addition  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  society,  financial  statement,  ami 
list  of  last  \ear's  prixe  winners,  the  society's  catak\i;ue 
of  sweet  pea  names,  ilescribini;-  more  than  500  varieties 
of  sweet  peas,  with  the  names  of  their  raisers  ov  dis- 
tributors, and  date  of  iiitioihiction,  aiul  those  Ih.il 
have  received  aw;ir(.is  of  mi-rit  are  inilicali'tl.  '1  iiis 
catalotjfue.  which  has  been  compiled  with  great  care, 
and  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  should  prove  in- 
valuable to  all  g-rowers  and  lovers  of  sweet  peas.  It 
also  contains  a  very  full  report  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Cun- 
ference  which  was  held  in  London  in  December  last, 
at  which  important  papers  were  read  on  "The  Imper- 
fect Seeding  of  Waved  Sweet  Peas"  and  "  Sweet  Pea 
Names  and  Naming,"  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  (of 
Dobbies)  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin  respectively,  followed 
b\-  very  full  discussions  by  most  of  the  leading  growers 
and  experts  in  England.  The  outings  of  the  society  to 
the  Sweet  Pea  Trial  Grounds  are  also  described. 
There  w-ere  350  different  varieties  or  stocks  of  sweet 
peas  grown  in  the  Trial  Grounds  at  Reading  last  year. 
Two  visits  were  made  by  the  Trial  Committee,  which 
is  composed  of  experts  whose  impartiality  is  un- 
questioned. Their  report  gives  "awards"  to  nine 
varieties,  a  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  a  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  (in  commerce)  of  each  colour,  it 
selects  a  number  of  stocks  for  fresh  trial  this  year, 
and  contains  a  statement  concerning  the  fixity  and 
purity  of  the  stocks  tested.  All  this  should  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  growers  and  seedsmen.  The  trials 
will  be  continued  this  year,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  more  extensive  and  conclusive  test  of 
varieties  than  has  been  possible  hitherto.  The  society 
has  also  appointed  a  special  sub-committee  to  investi- 
gate the  various  diseases  to  which  sweet  peas  are 
liable.  The  society  which  carries  out  such  important 
work  as  this  surely  deserves  the  active  support  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  sweet  peas.  Its  membership  is 
now  close  upon  1,000,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
receive  a  large  accession  of  new  members  this  year. 
The  subscription  is  only  5s.  per  annum,  and  all  parti- 
culars can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  from 
whom  also  "  The  Annual  "  can  be  had,  2s.  post  free. 

A  Few  Hints  for  Flower  Growers.— Those  who 
grow  flowers  for  sale  are  occasionally  much  puzzled  to 
know  how  it  happens  that  colours  which  have  long  been 
popular  will  sometimes  suddenly  fall  into  disfavour,  and 
where  good  prices  have  hitherto  ruled,  the  returns  drop 
in  a  single  season  to  a  low  ebb.  We  have  been  asked 
repeatedly  and  for  many  j'ears  past  how  this  comes 
about;  the  reply  given  before*  must  be  given  again — it 
is  a  change  of  fashion.  We  allude  to  this  now  because 
many  chrysanthemum  growers  are  finding  this  year  that 


yellows  .inil  hron/i-s.  l.itely  such  fiivourites,  are  now 
r.ither  at  a  discount.  I. el  any  grower  wishing  to  search 
into  the  causes  of  tins  pay  a  visit  to  town  (or  a  town) 
and  stuily  for  hersell  the  winilows  or  showrooms  of 
high-class  house  ilecorators  and  upholsterers.  She  will 
find  all  furniture  covered  with  chintzes,  or  other  stuff 
chintz  -  patterned  with  white  grounds,  and  running 
designs  of  flowi-rs  in  sli.ides  of  red,  pink,  and  purple. 
Most  of  them  are  reproductions  of  old  French  designs, 
oi-  It.ilian  or  Sp.inish.  Well  rooms  are  papered  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  consequence  is  that  all  the  demand 
in  the  fashionable  houses  is  for  pink  and  purple  flowers. 
Bronze  is  anathema  in  such  a  room.  Some  may  say 
this  is  far-fetched:  it  is  absolute  fact.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  these  fashionable 
colours  to  be  had  in  the  flower-markets.  Those  who 
are  catering  for  next  year  should  provide  plenty  of  these 
tints  ;  it  will  be  safe  for  several  jears  to  come.  Hut  to 
be  prepared  for  future  changes  let  the  flower-grower 
remember  that  the  person  on  whom  she  should  keep  an 
eye  is  the  fashionable  house  decorator. — Munthly  Leaflet, 
IV.  A.  &  H.  I.  U. 

Potato  Onion. — Potato  onions  are  largely  grown 
in  some  districts,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
year  as  the  ground  can  be  got  ready  for  them.  They 
commence  to  grow  early,  and  are  quite  hardy.  Any 
kind  of  soil  if  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured  in 
autumn  for  perference,  and  then  left  rough  till  sowing 
in  January  or  February,  when  it  can  be  forked  over  and 
levelled.  Plant  the  bulbs  singly  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
apart  and  ten  to  twelve  inches  from  bulb  to  bulb. 
Cover  the  onions  three  parts  over  with  soil.  When  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July, 
the  onions  may  be  pulled  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a 
week,  and  then  stored  away  for  use,  either  by  hanking 
or»put  on  a  dry,  airy  loft.  The  end  of  May  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  carefully  bend  or  twist  down  the  tops  if  growing 
strongly.  No  sand  is  required  to  be  placed  round  the 
onions.     {Ansiver  to  a  correspondent.)  W'.   T. 

Eightieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland,  with  Schedule  of 
Prizes,  for  1910. — The  present  report  is  a  record  of 
healthy  life,  good  work,  and  substantial  progress, 
reflecting  considerable  credit  upon  the  council  and  ts 
active  secretary.  The  total  membership  stands  at  440. 
It  should  stand,  however,  very  much  higher,  consider- 
ing the  unique  service  the  society  now  gives  to  the 
cause  of  horticulture  and  to  the  development  of  pro- 
gressive gardening  in  this  country.  A  great  deal  of 
the  anxiety  associated  with  the  carrying  out  of  neces- 
sarily expensive  schemes  in  relation  to  shows  would  be 
removed  if  the  membership  was  at  all  in  fair  proportion 
to  the  population  interested  in  gardening.  We  invite 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  non-members  to  write  to 
the  secretary  (5  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin)  for  a  copy 
of  this  report,  and  discover  for  themselves  the  work 
that  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  and  the  pro 
gramme  of  work  arranged  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
Three  shows,  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  have  been  already 
arranged — viz.,  a  spring  show  in  April,  a  summer  show 
in  July,  and  an  autumn  show  in  August, 
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Walls   for    Rock   Plants 


By  R.   Llovd  Praeger,   B.A. 


IN  building'  a  wall  for  the  growing-  of  rock- 
plants  one  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted, 
according  as  we  propose  to  use  the  top  only 
for  horticultural    purposes    or    to   decorate   the 
sides  with  growing  plants. 

Yor  the  former  purpose  any  existing  wall 
of  stone  or  brick,  with  vertical  sides,  may  be 
utilised.  If  the  wall  is  high  a  bold  treatment 
is  necessary, 
as  the  top  is 
above  and 
far  removed 
from  the  eye  ; 
and  the  most 
s  u  i  t  a  b  1  e 
p  1  a  n  t  s  are 
bold-growing 
things  that 
like  a  dry  sit- 
uation, such 
as  irises,  red 
\-  a  1  e  r  i  a  n  , 
wall-flower, 
1  a  \-  e  n  d  e  r  , 
liehchrysuni, 
and  so  o\\, 
with  pinks, 
aub  r  e  t  ias, 
arabis,     &c., 

planted  on  the  edges,  to  fall  over  and  drape  tlie 
vertical  side  of  the  wall.  To  prepare  the  wall  for 
tlie  reception  of  the  plants  we  must  remove  the 
coping,  and  rebuild  it,  using  rugged,  picturesque 
blocks  of  stone,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  deep  pockets  which  can  be  filled  with  a  rich 
humus  soil  and  stony  cement  mortar  to  prevent 
disintegration.  The  full  width  of  the  wall-top 
should  be  utilised,  and  a  little  extra  space  may 
be   stolen    by   allowing    the    edging    stones    to 


overhang  the  edge  of  the  wall  a  few  inches. 
Smaller  stones  pressed  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  pockets  after  planting  will  help  to  retain 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  will  tend  to  keep 
the  plants  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
A  wall-top  of  this  kind  will,  in  our  moist  climate, 
want  watering  only  during  dry  spells.  Drainage 
of  the  pockets   is    unnecessary  unless   the  wall 

is  exception- 
a  1 1  y  well 
built,  the 
.s  u  p  erfluous 
water  finding 
its  way  down 
into  the  heart 
of  the  wall. 

The  second 
method  dif- 
fers essenti- 
allv  from  the 


n 


A     t)KV     \\"A1 


1^ 


I  s  - 
much  as  the 
wall  must  be 
liuilt  fresh 
f  r  o  m  t  h  e 
bottom  ;  no 
mortar  is  re- 
quired, and 
the  sides 
must  slope  towards  each  other,  both  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  allow  the  plants  the 
necessary  amount  of  light  and  rain.  The 
main  problem  to  be  faced  in  constructing  a  wall 
of  this  kind — apart  from  stability — is  to  supply 
a  sufficient  core  of  moist  earth  for  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  to  direct  the  water  which  falls 
as  rain  into  this  core  ;  in  other  words,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  too  much  drying  up.  For  this 
reason  the  wall  should  not  bo  built  too  narrow  ; 
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for  a  heij^lU  oi'  tour  t'cct,  tor  instance,  a  width 
at  bottom  o\  three  and  a  halt  feet  and  at  top  o( 
eiifhteen  inches  will  not  be  excessi\e.  Next, 
we  must  be  careful  as  to  our  selection  ol  stones. 
A  flat  bottom  side  to  each  stone  is  desirable  for 
the  sake  oi'  stability  and  a  llai  top  side  so  thai 
the  rain  may  not  be  throw  n  otV  Init  so.ik  inw  aids. 
to  ensure  which  every  stone  should  be  laid  with 
its  top  sloping-  inwards  slii,^htly.  All  the  joints 
between  tiie  stones  should  be  as  n.irrow  as 
possible,  both   to  check  evaporation,  and  in  the 


Rock  Wall  Section 

case  of  the  vertical  joints  also  because  we  wish 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  slowly  trickling-  out 
and  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Stones 
more  or  less  brick-shaped  are  in  fact  the  ideal  ; 
but  of  course  a  too  great  regularity  becomes 
monotonous.  Next — and  I  regard  this  as  im- 
portant— each  plant  should  be  planted  as  the 
wall  is  being  built.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
we  direct  its  roots  far  inward  towards  the  core 
of  earth.  Bed  your  stone  solidly,  pressing-  it 
down,  then  lay  on  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth 
free  from  stones  ;  now  lay  down  your  plant, 
the  crown  a  little  inside  the  line  of  the  wall,  the 
roots  raked  as  far  inwards  as  they  can  go,  and 
then  lay  on  your  covering  stone  and  press  it 
well  down.  Tramp  the  core  of  earth  solid  to 
prevent  settlement,  and  ram  every  crevice 
solid. 

Of  course  nice  judgment  is  required  as  to  the 
selection  of  plants  ;  the  more  vigorous  growers 
must  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  or 
they  will  overshadow  and  kill  the  smaller  or 
slower-growing  species.  When  the  top  of  the 
wall  is  reached  it  is  better  not  to  leave  it  bare 
earth,  as  that  allows  too  much  loss  of  water  ; 
it  should  be  rounded  off  and  closed  in  with 
wedge-shaped    stones   with    narrow  joints    be- 


tvvoL'U,     well    iilanlcd     with    sju'cics    wliicli    can 
stand  drou-hl. 

It  the  wall  runs  north  and  south,  tiien  each 
side  will  receive  ;u)  equ.d  .amount  oi  sun,  and 
no  (.litlerence  need  be  made  between  the  species 
used  tor  the  two  taees.  Hut  if  it  h;is  an  east 
and  west  trend,  willi  a  northei-|y  and  ;i  soutliei'ly 
face,  a  little  care  must  be  exercised  in  planting 
the  south  side,  and  species  must  be  selected 
capable  oi'  withstanding  drought,  such  as 
succulents  (sedums,  sempervivums,  &c.)  and 
grey-leaved  plants  (achilhcas,  artemisias,  and 
so  on),  and  long-rooted  species  ;  while  on  the 
north  side  plants  which  like  a  little  shade,  such 
as  mossy  saxifrages,  will  be  found  to  do 
well. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  enumerate  some 
plants  suitable  for  dry-wall  cultivation.  1 
mention  only  those  which  in  my  own  limited 
experience  I  have  found  suitable  :  others  with 
wider  knowledge  can  no  doubt  add  to  these 
lists. 

For  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  the  following 
comparatively  strong-growing  species  :  — 

AchillcEa  argentea,  Clavennae,  Kellereri,  ser- 
bica,  umbellata,  &c.  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  vars., 
Olympicum,  podolicum,&c.;  Arabis  albida  vars.; 
aubretioides,  &c.  ;  Armeria  plantaginea,  &c.  ; 
Artemisia  argentea,  Roezlii,  sericea,  &c.  ; 
Aubretia  in  variety  ;  Campanula  garganica, 
portenschlagiana,  &c.;  Dianthus,  many  species  ; 
Helianthemum  in  variety  ;  Hieracium  villosum, 
gymnocephalurn,  &c.  ;  Hypericum  fragile, 
repens,  &c. ;  Iberis,  dwarf  sorts  like  Little  Gem; 
Marrubium  sericeum,  velutinum  ;  Onosma  in 
variety  ;  Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  Geum  and  um- 
brosa  vars.  ;  Thymus,  smaller  sorts  ;  Tunica 
Saxifraga  ;  Veronica  cinerea. 

For  the  upper  part,  smaller  choice  things 
like  Acantholimon  spp.  ;  Androsace  spp.  ; 
Asperula  Athoa  ;  Dianthus,  small  alpine  sorts 
like  neglectus  ;  Draba  spp.  ;  Erinus  alpinus  ; 
Geranium  argenteum,  cinereum  ;  Saxifraga,  the 
stronger  growing  Kabschias,  like  apiculata, 
sancta,  Elizabethae,  coriophylla,Rocheliana,  mar- 
ginata,  also  the  neater  Aizoons,  like  pectinata, 
PortiE,  paradoxa,  cochlearis,  lantoscana,  longi- 
folia,  splendida,  Aizoon  rosea,  &c.  ;  Sedum,  all 
except  weedy  ones  like  album  ;  for  instance, 
Ewersi,  populifolium,  spathulifolium,  multiceps, 
Kamtschaticum  and  its  variegated  form,  will  be 
found  satisfactory  ;  Sempervivum,  many  kinds  ; 
Silene  acaulis. 
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Pelargoniums 

B}'  K.  McLeod    Beaton,  Carrig-oran 
Fergus,  Co.  Clare. 

CUTTINGS  may  be  put  in  and  struck  from 
March  to  Aug-ust.  The  general  time, 
however,  is  when  the  plants  have  done 
flowering-  and  require  cutting  down  to  form 
bushy  plants  for  next  season  ;  this  generally 
happens  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
August.  The  best  place  to  strike  the  cuttings 
in  is  a  well-constructed  propagating  house  ;  but 
as  every  one  has  not  such  a  place  they  may  be 
successfully 
propagated  in 
a  frame  with 
plenty  of  ashes 
(coal  ashes)  to 
keep  out  the 
worms.  Good 
loam  m  i  X  e  d 
with  silver 
sand  forms  a 
good  compost 
for  cuttings. 
Some  use 
small  pots,  and 
only  place  one 
cutting  in 
each;  this, 
where  the  cut- 
tings are  few 
and  the  con- 
venience small, 
will  be  suitable 
enough,  and 
besides   it  has 

this  advantage  also — the  cuttings  can  be  more 
conveniently  potted  without  causing  any  injury 
to  the  tender  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large 
quantity  is  required,  the  method  of  placing  six 
or  seven  cuttings  in  a  five-inch  pot  will  be  more 
suitable  and,  with  care,  equally  as  successful. 
Kill  the  desired  pots  with  the  prepared  loam, 
lot  too  hard,  but  sufficient  to  hold  the  cuttings 
irm.  The  side  shoots  which  have  not  flowered 
uid  are  not  more  than  four  inches  long  make 
he  best  cuttings.  Cut  close  to  the  stem  with  a 
harp  knife  ;  cut  off  the  bottom  leaves,  leaving 
>nly  two  of  the  uppermost.  Place  the  cuttings 
.tter  they  are  made  round  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
>ared    pots.      When    the    pots    are    filled   with 
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cuttmgs  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  them 
in  said  house  or  frame  ;  shade  them  carefully 
from  the  sun,  reducing  the  shade  gradually  ; 
admit  little  air  when  the  temperature  is  about 
fifty  degrees.  The  cuttings  must  be  frequently 
examined  to  see  if  the  roots  are  formed,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  two  inches  long  pot  them  off" 
singly  into  two-and-half  inches  or  three- inch 
pots,  using  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand.  When  they  are  finished  potting  off  give 
another  gentle  watering  ;  replace  them  in  frame 
or  house  ;  renew  the  shading  until  fresh  roots 
are  formed,  and  then  plenty  air  to  prevent  the 

young  plants 
being  drawn 
up  and  spindly. 
As  soon  as 
they  have 
made  four 
leaves,  pinch 
off  the  top  bud 
to  cause  them 
to  form  bushy 
plants. 

General 
Culture:  The 
House. —  Pel- 
ar  go  n  i  u  ms, 
like  all  other 
large  families 
of  plants,  re- 
quire a  house 
to  themselves; 
a  span  roof 
with  glass 
sides  is  by  far 
the  best,  and 
for  this^satisfactory  reason — that  the  plants  in 
such  a  house  grow  on  all  sides  alike,  therefore 
easier  to  produce  fine  specimen  plants. 

All  established  plants  cut  down  in  June  and 
July  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  When 
the  buds  break  give  as  much  water  as  will 
reach  every  good  root ;  gradually  give  air. 
When  about  two  inches  in  length  or  so,  shake 
the  soil  from  the  roots  and  re-shift  into  similar 
or  even  a  smaller  sized  pot.  Place  them  again 
in  the  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  until  the  fresh 
roots  are  running  in  the  new  soil,  then  give  air 
gradually  until  at  length  you  expose  them 
entirely  to  the  atmosphere,  but  avoid  cold  rains 
and  anything  like   frost.     Those   cut  down   in 
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Auicust  aiKl  Soplcmher  will  not  want  rc]iottiiii,'- 
until  early  sprinjj,  and  from  these  difVerenl  suc- 
cessions of  bloom  may  be  expected.  Throui^^h 
the  winter  the  temperature  should  never  exceed 
forty-five  dej^rees.  In  the  case  o(  lary^e  plants 
little  stoppiu}^  will  be  required  after  re-pottinj,^, 
thinniui:;- instead  will  often  be  necessary.  Hence 
the  old  plants  i^enerally  produce  the  earliest 
bloom,  as  every  tfcneral  sloppin*,'-  c->f  the  shoots, 
as  well  as  e\'ery  shift  i^ixeii,  retards  the  bloom- 
ing- period. 

(Airrcnt     Topics. 

I>y  (.".  F.  Mali.,  Roy.il  Bot;iiiic  Ci.inions,  tllasncviii. 

THIS  moiitli  is  a  particularly  favourjible  one  for 
transplantiiii^  all  kinds  of  evfrifrcens;  for  al  this 
tinio,  wlion  i^rowth  is  oonnnt-ncin^  and  the  soil 
is  becoming  warmer,  the  roots  start  away  freely,  and 
there  is  usually  no  trouble  with  the  plants,  e.xcept  an 
occasional  watering-  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry. 

Care  is  required  with  choice  everifreens  of  a  fair  size 
so  as  to  keep  a  gooil  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots.  A 
trench  should  be  dug-  around  the  tree  or  bush,  and  with 
a  fork  the  ball  can  be  reduced  to  a  size  in  accordance 
with  the  subject.  The  soil  should  be  then  excavated 
half  way  under  the  ball,  and  a  mat  or  piece  of  strong 
canvas  is  half-rolled  up  and  packed  under  the  ball,  then 
the  tree  can  be  turned  on  to  the  mat  and  the  roll 
uncoiled.  The  plant  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas 
ready  to  be  lifted  on  to  a  truck  by  two  or  more  men 
as  required.  Even  in  May  evergreens  are  moved 
when  growing  most  successfully  by  this  means.  For 
very  large  trees    a  transplanting  machine  is  requireil. 

The  photograph  shows  a  specimen  plant  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  of  one  of  our  most  decorative  conifers,  named 
Picea  pungens  glaiica.  Throughout  winter  and  summer 
this  plant  retains  its  bright  glaucous  blue  needles, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  in  any 
garden  or  park.  Some  trees  have  been  quite  disfigured 
by  the  attack  of  a  new  fungus  called  CuicurbHaria  picece. 
The  buds  are  covered  by  a  black  sheath  made  by  the 
fungus,  and  are  eventually  killed.  In  winter  the  spores 
are  very  numerous  and  distinct;  they  are  brown,  torpedo- 
shaped,  and  become  multicellular  by  the  formation  of 
transverse  and  longitudinal  walls.  Up  to  the  present 
this  fungus  has  onl}'  been  found  on  Picea  pun  gens  and  its 
varieties,  but  where  this  tree  is  grown  gardeners  should 
be  on  the  watch.  The  best  way  to  eradicate  the  pest 
would  be  to  cut  off  all  branches  badly  attacked  and  all 
buds  which  are  covered  at  the  apex  by  the  black  sheath. 
Already  the  fungus  has  been  noticed  in  several  Scotch 
and  in  two  Irish  gardens. 

Picea  pungens  has  stiff  quadrangular  needles  with 
sharp  points,  and  a  strong  smell  when  bruised.  The 
terminal  needles  of  the  branches  project  over  the  buds, 
protecting^  them  from  squirrels,  &c. 

There  are  two  handsome  varieties  of  this  North 
American  tree — P.  pungens  Kosteriana,  which  is  the  best 
approach  to  blue  of  all  conifers,  and  P.  pungens  pendula 
glauca,  a  beautiful  weeping  form,  but  still  very  scarce. 

Probably  a  short  review  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 


ni'wer  li,iril\-  shi-ulis  woiilil  be  \.^\'  interest,  as  there  is 
still  time  to  plant  them  if  ordered  innnediately  ;  many  of 
the  choicer  subjects  are  sent  out  in  pots. 

.\  choice  shrub  which  deserves  notice  is  \'iburnuiu 
Citrlcsi  from  Korea,  o'i  a  deciduous  nature,  with  ovale 
pubescent  leaves,  in  siiape  and  size  tiie  flowers  are 
like  l\ondeleti;i,  hut  of  a  beautiful  soft  pink  colour  and 
ili'lightfully  fr;igr;int,  its  only  dr.iwhack  is  its  slow 
growth  in  a  }oung  state.  X'iburnum  lumentosum 
Mariesii  is  a  moderate  sized  shrub  having  tiers  of 
branches  producing  abundance  of  white  flowers  in  May 
Ihe  evergreen  V.  rhyl idophylliim  was  figured  in  Irish 
ClAKDKM.Nt;  for  December.  i()09.  V.  uliU,  with  white 
tlowers,  ;ind  / '.  Ilenryi,  with  coral  red  fruits,  are  also  good. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  writing  on  Deutzias,  mentions  three  new 
Chinese  species  from  which  a  race  of  varieties  and 
hybrids  will  probably-  be  evolved  which  will  even  eclipse 
those  raised  by  Lemoine  of  Nancy.  Deutzia  Wilsoni 
has  white  flowers  one  inch  across,  borne  in  June  ;  /^. 
glohosa  is  erect  growing,  with  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers  ;  D.  Veilciiii  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
family,  growing  three  to  five  feet  high,  with  deep 
rosy  lilac  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across. 

Hypericum  pdtithini  Ilenryi  is  a  coming  favourite. 
In  a  sunny  position  the  flowers  are  produced  from 
-August  to  October. 

I/ex  Perneyi  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  evergreen 
hollies  from  China  ;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  said  to  grow  to 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 

Of  the  smaller  growing  barberries  the  pick  oi  all  is 
Berberis  Wihonce.  This  Chinese  species  bears  small 
yellow  flowers,  followed   by  coral  red  fruits  in  autumn. 

B.  dictyophylhiy  from  Yunnan,  is  a  larger  plant,  growing 
to  five  feet  in  height;  the  autumn  colour  of  leaves  and  red 
fruit  are  its  strong  points.  So  far  we  have  nothing  new 
among  the  larger  barberries  to  equal  B.  slenophyllu. 

Two  new  Cotoneaslers  deserve  a  place  on  the  rockery, 
namely — C.  adpressa  and  C.  hinni/usu,  the  first  deciduous, 
and  the  latter  everg-reen.  Three  other  Chinese  species 
are  particularly  ornamental  in  fruit.       C.  rugosa  Henryi, 

C.  applanala  and  C.  Francheti.  Up  to  the  present  it 
appears  that  the  new  C.  angusfifolia  is  overrated  and 
not  thoroughly  hardy. 

Davidia  involucrala  is  a  tree  which  will  require 
patience  and  time  to  flower,  while  Decaisnea  Fargesi 
is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

As  free-flowering  beautiful  shrubs,  some  of  Lemoine's 
hybrid  Philadelphus  can  be  strongly  recommended,  as 
P.  Fan/aisie,  Fosace,  Avalanche,  and  Mont  Blanc. 

For  autumn  coloration  two  sumachs  are  prominent — 
Rhus  typhina  laciniala  is  a  strong-  growing  species, 
while  R.  sinica  is  a  moderate  grower. 

New  climbers  are  numerous,  but  one  of  the  best 
additions  is  Clemalis  montnna  rubens,  a  pink  counterpart 
of  our  old  friend,  and  just  as  free  and  good  in  every 
way.  C.  moniana  Wilsoni  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type,  but  its  chief  merit  lies  in  flowering  in  August. 

Lonicera  tragophylla,  with  rich  yellow  flowers  in  July,  is 
deciduous,  while  L.  Henryi  is  evergreen.  Among-  the 
vines  are  many  good  things,  as  Vitis  armata  Veitchii, 
V.  fiexuosa  major,  l\  flcxuosa  Wilsoni,  and  V.  nielgalo- 
phylla.  Vitis  Henryi,  though  a  beautiful  climber,  is  not 
generally  hardy  ;  for  two  w'inters  it  has  been  killed  at 
Glasnevin.  j 
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Flowering  Trees  and   Shrubs. 

By  J.  H.  Gumming,  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Ballsbridg-e. 

WITHIN  a  comparatively  recent  period  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  education  of  g-ardeners  was 
the  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
arborescent  vegetation  in  the  creation  of  garden 
scenery,  and  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  more  distinct  and  beautiful  forms.  As  a  result, 
many  fine  old  gardens  now  lack  the  beauty  and  interest 
they  should  possess,  and  are  stocked  with  trees  that  are 
plentiful  in  the  hedgerow 
and  woodland,  instead  of 
those  of  more  moderate 
stature  and  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  or  foliage  or 
elegant  growth.  Looking 
back  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  little  im- 
portance was  then  at- 
tached to  the  posso,-,sion 
of  a  knowledge  of  flower- 
ing trees  or  shrubs. 
With  owners  of  gardens 
indifferent  about  trees  it 
was  not  surprising  gar- 
deners were  not  so  in- 
terested in  them  as  they 
should  have  been,  and 
their  knowledge  gener- 
ally did  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  commoner 
kinds.  They  certainlv 
were  seldom  encouraged 
to  introduce  to  gardens 
under  their  charge  the 
more  rare  and  expensive 
kinds.  It  is  in  the  garden 
of  limited  dimensions 
rather  than  in  the  park 
that  trees  of  special  in- 
terest and  beauty  are 
most  wanted.  In  medium 
sized  places  we  require 
individual  beauties  and  a 

diversity  of  form  and  colouring,  and  therefore  trees 
and  shrubs  of  moderate  growth  and  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage  are  especially 
valuable. 

Of  late  years,  with  the  marked  decline  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coniferous  trees,  many  of  which  are  ill-adapted 
for  the  climate  of  this  country,  the  interest  in  our  lovely 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  greatly  revived. 
This  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  the  numerous  enquiries 
after  these  subjects  and  the  space  devoted  to  their 
description  and  cultivation  in  the  horticultural 
press. 

In  turning  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
attention  to  those  most  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in 
gardens,  I  find  myself  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
number  of  really  beautiful  kinds  is  so  large  as  to  render 
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it  impossible  to  draw  up  a  short  list  without  leaving 
some  unnoticed  that  are  of  great  beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  I  to  mention  all  that  were  deserving  of 
general  cultivation  the  planter  with  a  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  perplexed  by  the 
wealth  of  material  at  his  command.  I  would  in  this 
connection  suggest  the  importance  of  planters  con- 
stantly keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  in  private  gardens 
of  moderate  dimensions  the  selections  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  kinds  of  exceptional  excellence.  When  this 
is  done  it  would  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  add  a  few- 
additional  kinds  that  come  under  notice  and  appear  to 
to  be  specially  adapted  to 
beautifying  the  positions 
available.  Planting  of 
flowering  shrubs  may  be 
made  so  as  to  give  special 
effects.  For  instance, 
we  may  plant  with  the 
object  of  getting  a 
strong  effect  in  the 
spring,  in  summer,  in 
autumn  or  in  winter  ;  or 
in  a  large  bed  it  is  quite 
possible  to  so  combine 
plantings  as  to  secure 
something  of  inteiest  in 
it  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
It  is  very  easy  to  secure 
bright,  spring  effects 
since  most  of  our  plants 
flower  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  It  is  much 
more  difficult,  however, 
to  secure  good  effects 
from  summer  planting, 
while  autumn  is  scarcer 
still.  Good  winter  effects 
are  obtained  by  using 
plants  that  have  ever- 
green foliage  and  striking 
colours  in  bark  or  fruit. 
The  observant  culti- 
vator will  understand  the 
reasons  for  this.  The 
greatest  profusion  of 
flowers  was  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  the  kinds  giving  off"  their  wealth 
of  beauty  in  the  first  of  the  two  seasons  being  the  most 
numerous.  Nature  gives  the  tree  or  shrub  its  flowers 
to  enable  it  to  bear  seeds  and  reproduce  its  kind,  and 
she  in  her  wisdom  so  arranges  the  seasons  of  flowering 
as  to  allow  the  seeds  in  each  case  sufficient  time  for 
attaining  their  full  maturity.  In  reference  to  the  prun- 
ing of  flowering  shrubs,  the  best  and  safest  time  is 
immediately  after  flowering,  or  when  they  have  siied 
their  leaves.  Shrubs  give  the  finest  blooms  on  the 
well  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year.  Cut  out  all 
thin  and  weak  wood,  and  so  encourage  a  strong  and 
vigorous  growth.  Shortening  back  shoots  that  seem 
unduly  strong  is  preferable  to  the  clipping  all  over  that 
some  people  consider  pruning.  Where  branches  are 
very  crowded  remove  two  or  three,  and  this  will  assist 
those  left  to  perfect  the  flower  buds.      When  grown  on 
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walls  Home  arc  not  ainonaMi-  lo  very  ifslriotoii  or 
forninl  lri«aliiuMil,  and  it  is  host  to  allow  ilie  shoots  to 
stand  out  perhaps  lo  or  u  iiu-hi-s  whoii  the  flowers  are 
earlier  ami  more  readily  seen. 

Where  suckers  are  allowed  to  i^row  too  freely— say 
in  the  oase  of  lilacs  — no  ifood  purpose  is  served,  as 
they  seldom  flower  and  are  very  exhaustinif  to  the  soil. 
This  brink's  me  to  say  a  little  about  feeding-  shrubs. 
.All  deep  diir^rinjr  amonirst  their  roots  should  be  avoided; 
but  a  top  dressinir  of  decayed  leaves  or  a  little  manure 
slijfhtly  pointed  into  the  surface  of  the  j?round.  after 
they  have  been  planted  for  some  years,  is  of  great 
advanta,^e.  Where  time  can  be  spared,  during-  the 
summer  months  give  some  good  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  doing-  this  after  heavy  rain  or  after  the  plants 
have  been  well  watered.  Never  gfive  manure  water 
when  the  soil  is  dry.  The  benefit  of  sucii  treatment  will 
be  seen  in  the  fine  trusses  of  bloom  the  following  year. 

Some  may  question  the  wisdom  of  this  for  peat-loving 
plants ;  but  where  it  is  done  judiciously  and  weak 
enough  the  improvement  will  quickly  be  seen. 

.Again,  the  aim  is  generally  to  have  shrubs  and  trees 
as  hardy  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  tender  shrubs  a 
good  winter  protection  is  a  mulch  of  leaves,  straw,  or 
similar  litter,  perhaps  six  inches  deep,  which  will  hold  the 
snow  and  prevent  severe  freezing.  Some  shrubs  that  are 
stiff  in  habit  are  best  drawn  together  and  tied  in  place 
with  soft  string,  and  then  wrapped  with  a  covering  of 
hay  or  straw.  Newly  transplanted  shrubs  are  often 
injured  the  first  winter,  and  special  attention  should  be 
taken  to  protect  any  that  show  signs  of  distress. 
Shrubbery  borders  as  a  rule  benefit  largely  with  a 
mulching  in  winter.  Man}*  shrubs  that  are  not  killed 
by  a  severe  winter  may  be  so  severely  injured  and 
weakened  by  it  that  they  do  not  do  their  best  after- 
wards. 

Passing  now  to  the  best  time  to  plant,  various 
circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
people  recommend  buying  in  autumn  and  "  heeling 
in "  over  winter  and  planting  in  spring.  This  is  a 
good  plan  if  the  "heeling  in"  work  for  winter  is 
well  done.  If  poorly  done,  there  may  be  great 
loss  under  such  conditions.  Our  hardiest  shrubs  may 
be  transplanted  in  autumn  to  good  advantage,  but 
those  that  are  somewhat  tender  should  be  left  until 
spring. 

For  the  beginner  the  best  time  for  planting  work  is 
early  in  the  spring,  although  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  plants  that  do  best  if  moved  in  autumn,  but 
on  account  of  the  poor  planting  that  is  liable  to  be  done 
b\-  those  who  have  not  had  experience,  spring  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  safest  time  for  this  work. 

In  passing  under  review  the  species  and  varieties  and 
directing  attention  to  those  especially  desirable  for 
gardens  in  which  space  can  be  found  for  a  few  of  the 
best  only,  I  shall  give  only  these  that  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  moderate  in  price,  and  likely  to  grow  and 
do  well  in  this  district. 

Arbutus.— There  are  several  very  beautiful  varieties, 
notably  A.  Menstesii,  which  is  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
the  large  panicles  of  deliciously  scented  white  flowers 
and  peculiar  metallic  green  leaves.  Then  we  have 
Unedo  Croomei,  with  large  foliage  and  reddish  pink 
flowers.     A.  Unedo  itself  is  the  well-known  strawberry 


tree  of  Irelaiul.  This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub.  The 
bright  scarlet  fruit,  resembling  a  strawberry,  is  highly 
ornamental.  Generally  speaking,  the  arbutus  is  hardy, 
.-illhough  in  inland  situations  it  is  sometimes  killed  to  the 
groiiiul  in  severe  winters,  but  springing  freely  from  the 
root  the  plant  soon  becomes  re-established,  and  when  it 
gets  a  few  feet  high  the  chances  of  injury  are  greatly 
minimised.  Deep,  light  loam  and  a  fairly  warm  and 
sheltered  situation  would  seem  to  suit  the  arbutus  best. 
Anyone  who  has  an  eastern  wall  lo  cover  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  Asara  micmphylla.  This  variety  is  the 
only  recognised  hardy  species,  and  probably  the  best 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  It  is  suitable  in 
mild  seaside  districts  as  a  standard,  but  generally  it  is 
cultivated  as  a  wall  plant,  and  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
suitable.  The  small,  dark  green,  glossy  leaves  are 
thicklv  arranged  on  nearly  straight  br;inches,  while  the 
flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  azaras  are  not  parti- 
cular about  the  quality  of  soil,  and  succeed  w-ell  even  in 
stiffish  loam  or  clay. 

Rerbkris  Aquifolium  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
handsomest,  most  useful,  and  easily  cultivated  of  all 
hardy  shrubs.  The  variety  is  large,  and  I  shall  only 
mention  the  most  popular.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  ornamental  of  the  family  is  Darwinii,  which 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  often  again  in  the  autumn. 

B.  SriCNopHYLLA  is  one  of  the  handsomest  forms 
in  cultivation,  the  wealth  of  golden  yellow  flowers 
being  remarkable,  as  is  also  the  dark  purple  berries. 
It  is  also  very  hardy  and  of  the  freest  growth, 

B.  Wallichiana  is  very  pretty  both  in  foliage  and  fruit. 

B.  Thumbergii  is  beautiful  in  late  autumn  with  its 
crimson  foliage.  Indeed  all  the  berberis  in  their 
autumn  colouring  are  really  beautiful  and  make 
splendid  vase  decoration  when  cut.  They  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  and  in  any  class  of  soil,  though  pre- 
ferring a  fairly  rich  loam. 

BuDDLEiA  GLOBOSA  is  the  variety  we  see  most  of  in 
this  country.  Where  it  thrives  it  must  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  shrubs.  They 
succeed  well  in  rich  moist  loam.  Some  varieties  of 
ceanothus  are  very  beautiful  as  wall  plants.  Azures, 
though  not  hardy  enough  for  every  situation,  is  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  stand  unharmed  as  a  wall  plant.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  large  panicles,  are  bright 
blue,  and  produced  in  July  and  the  following  months. 
In  a  light  dry  soil  and  sunny  position  this  shrub  does 
well  and  is  most  ornamental.  The  variety  Verrucosus 
has  small  glossy  foliage  with  dense  clusters  of  rich  blue 
flowers  and  a  neat  habit  of  growth.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
and  a  fine  example  of  its  suitability  as  a  wall  plant  may 
be  seen  on  the  east  porch  of  Booterstown  church. 

A  beautiful  and  distinct  shrub  that  succeeds  well  in 
this  country  is  Choisya  ternata.  The  evergreen  leaves 
are  always  fresh  and  beautiful,  while  the  sweetly- 
fragrant  flowers  are  produced  freely  on  the  apices  of 
last  year's  wood.  On  the  Continent  it  is  commonly 
grown  as  a  substitute  for  the  orange.  The  plant 
succeeds  well  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and  soon  grows  into 
a  goodly-sized  shrub  of  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 

Among  cotoneasters  the  variety  Simonsii  is  generally 
considered  the  best  for  garden  purposes.  Frigida 
forms  a  large  shrub  with  large  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
which   are   followed  by  scarlet  berries   in    September. 
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For  rockeries  or  walls  Horizontalis  is  very  effective,  and 
should  be  in  every  g^arden.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the 
species  of  cotoneaster  are  remarkable  and  hig-hly 
valued  for  their  showy  berries. 

Another  berried  shrub  that  is  worthy  of  cultivation  is 
CraicEgiis  pyracantha  lelandi.  It  is  very  distinct  with 
small  evergreen  leaves  ;  the  berries,  however,  are  the 
principal  attraction,  and  they  look  charming-  on  a  wall. 
While  speaking  about  thorns  I  would  recommend  that 
the  double  '"scarlet,"  "pink"  and  "red"  be  grown  as 
single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 

For  ornamental  planting  the  brooms  are  fine  subjects. 
By  placing  three  or  five  plants  in  clump  fashion  their 
beauty  is  greatly  enhanced.  In  so  far  as  soil  is  con- 
cerned the  brooms  are  readily  accommodated,  while 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  they  are  easily  propagated. 
The  Spanish  broom  does  remarkably  well  in  Ireland.  In 
clumps,  or  as  a  single  specimen,  it  is  equally  useful, 
flowering  as  it  does  from  July  to  September.  It  grows 
quickly,  but  stands  the  knife  well,  and  can  be  kept  in 
shape. 

An  invaluable  flowering  shrub  is  the  escallonia. 
Macrantha  is  a  general  favourite,  and  succeeds  well 
except  in  cold,  frosty  districts.  E.  phillipiana  when 
seen  as  a  standard  bush  and  loaded  with  its  myriads  of 
tiny,  white  flowers  must  rank  amongst  the  handsomest 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  retains  its 
foliage  throughout  the  winter.  E.  langleyense  is  similar 
to  the  former,  except  that  it  has  rosy  carmine  flowers, 
and  also  very  beautiful.  The  escallonias  are  all  of  very 
free  growth  in  any  light,  warm,  sandy  and  well-drained 
soil,  and  are  readily  propagated. 

Either  as  a  wall  plant  or  for  using  in  some  sheltered 
corner,  and  where  the  branches  can  spread  about  at 
will,  Forsytha  suspensa  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
shrub,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  hardy  and  quite 
indifferent  as  regards  the  quality  of  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted.  There  are  several  forms  of  this  pretty  shrub, 
but  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  species,  and  scarcely 
worth  consideration. 

In  Fuchsia  riccartoni  we  have  a  shrub  of  great  beauty. 
In  this  country  we  may  consider  it  perfectly  hardy,  and 
in  some  favoured  districts  w-ill  attain  a  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  then  during  the  flowering  period  is  an  object 
well  worth  seeing. 

Griselinia  littoralis  is  an  excellent  shrub  for  the  sea- 
side, and  will  succeed  well  in  stiff  soils  where  many  other 
plants  would  refuse  to  grow. 

In  noticing  the  hydrangea  I  shall  on!}-  mention  Pciiiint- 
lata  grandiflora.  It  is  a  magnificent  variety,  and  being 
perfectly  hardy  should  be  extensively  planted  for 
ornament.  To  get  the  best  results  cut  it  down  to  the 
base  each  spring,  and  thin  out  the  weakest  growths. 
The  hydrangeas  require  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  water- 
ing with  liquid  manure  in  summer  will  greatly  help  the 
production  of  large  panicles  of  flowers. 

Having  regard  to  their  freedom  of  flowering  and 
wonderous  beauty  of  the  magnolias  it  was  matter  for 
surprise  that  certain  of  the  kinds  were  not  met  with  in 
the  gardens  of  all  classes  instead  of  being  sparingly 
represented  in  those  of  a  few  only.  We  have  no  trees, 
hardy  or  otherwise,  more  beautiful  than  c\\\\cr Magnolia 
conspiciia  or  M.  soulangeana  and  well-developed  speci- 
mens   bearing    thousands    of    lily-like    flowers     were 


startling  in  their  effectiveness.  The  flowers  of  the 
former  are  pure  white  and  of  the  latter  pale  rose  pink. 
They  like  a  deep  strong  loam,  if  somewhat  peaty  so 
much  the  better. 

As  a  late  summer  flowering  shrub  Olearia  haastii  is 
of  special  value,  the  daisy-like  white  blossoms  being 
produced  in  large  and  flat  clusters  at  the  branch  tips. 
The  leaves  are  neat,  and,  being  evergreen,  lend  an 
additional  charm  to  the  shrub.  O.  dentata  is  scarcely 
so  hardy,  but  where  it  succeeds  is  a  good  form,  having 
large,  holly-like  leaves,  and  produces  dense  white  heads 
of  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  Philadelphus  are  a  valuable  genus  of  shrubs, 
all  being  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  white  and 
usually  sweet-scented  flowers  which  they  produce. 
They  require  no  special  treatment,  few  soils,  if 
at  all  free  and  rich,  coming  amiss  to  them,  and 
as  shrubs  for  shady  situations  they  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

P.  coronarius  aureovariegatus  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  this  shrub,  having  brightly  tinted,  golden 
foliage  and  is  an  extremely  pretty  and  distinct  variet}'. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  say  how  very  beautiful 
were  some  of  the  ornamental  plums.  Flowering  as 
most  do  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  foliage 
when  developed  was  also  attractive.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion one  variety  that  many  consider  the  best  of  all  the 
plums — namely,  P.  triloba.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to 
flower,  and  as  a  lawn  shrub  has  few  equals,  the  blossoms 
remaining  good  for  fully  a  fortnight. 

Magnificent  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  hardy 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  weigelias,  ribes,  spiraeas,  but 
as  already  noted  in  this  paper,  growers  can  add  to  their 
collections  by  observing  what  is  likely  to  suit  their 
several  gardens  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offers. 


Gardening  and   Health. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  British  Health  Review 
Miss  Helen  G.  Nussey  has  a  vigorous  article  on 
"  French  Gardening  as  a  '  Health  Resort.'  " 
Speaking  of  the  difference  in  mode  of  life  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  Miss  Nussey  exclaims  : — "  We 
read  the  tales  of  the  men  of  old— of  their  vigour 
bubbling  over  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  obliged 
to  let  off  their  superfluous  energy  by  raiding  their 
neighbours  and  pillaging  peaceful  villages,  their  endur- 
ance and  their  iron  nerves  (think  of  the  way  they  bore 
torture  and  blithely  doomed  others  to  torture  !),  and 
while  criticising  the  channels  in  which  their  activities 
flowed,  we,  in  this  anaemic  age,  long  for  a  little  of  the 
vitality  which  animated  them.  Life  to  them  was 
exuberance — to  us  it  is  effort." 

Further  on,  comparing  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labour  between  the  indoor  worker  and  the  open-air 
activities  of  the  gardener,  Miss  Nussey  declares  : — "  Yet 
Nature  is  all  the  time  helping  us  to  be  strong  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  Weak  human  nature  would  shrink  back 
before  her  buffets— it  prefers  to  be  comfortable  indoors, 
but  the  gardener  is  kept  at  it,  and  she  compensates  him 
amply.  We,  as  gardeners,  cannot  afford  to  stay  in 
bed    for   a    week    on   end    with   a   cold   as   the   world 
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aroiiiui  us  sooins  to  In-  iloiiiir.  l^"'  tlu'ii,  .is  if.inlom'is. 
we  ilo  not  ijet  cokis.  We  laniiot  throw  up  work  to  1,^0 
in  for  a  rest  oure  m-oi-ssitati-ii  by  business  ami  otlier 
worries,  liut  fortunately  for  us.  ilioui^h  we  are  not 
exempt  from  oiw  full  share  of  tiiese  ohstaeles  in  the  way 
of  good  temper,  we  remain  absurdly  optimistic  and 
happy.  .\  useful  philosophy  born  of  the  healthy 
breezes  among  which  he  lives  carries  the  gardener 
through.  He  will  do  the  utmost  that  he  can  and  not  waste 
his  nerve  force  by  vexing  himself  about  what  he  can- 
not do.  When  others  are  shivering  over  a  fire  he  is 
out  and  about  glowing  with  health  and  warmth.  He 
has  got  to  face  the  weather,  and  in  time  the  weather 
ceases  to  make  him  its  shuttlecock,  and  though  he  lives 
in  closer  contact  with  the  elements  than  anyone  else 
except  a  sailor,  it  is  seldom  from  this  quarter  that  com- 
plaints about  the  weather  come.  True,  he  may  lament 
lack  of  sunshine  or  want  of  water,  but  his  solicitude  is 
for  his  plants,  not  for  himself,  and  perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  great  secrets  of  his  health — his  thoughts  are 
turned  outwards  not  inwards.  There  is  no  opening  for 
brooding  in  his  existence.  If  he  would  succeed  he 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  it  is  in  the  doing  that  he 
finds  his  salvation." 

Lady   Gardeners. 

WITH  the  spirit  of  independence  which  so  strongly 
characterises  the  women  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  arisen  the  demand  for  ways  and 
means  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  most  self-reliant 
amongst  them.  So  rapidly  is  this  spirit  spreading  that 
now  we  find  women  competing  for,  obtaining  and  hold- 
ing positions  which  fifty  years  ago  were  almost  entirely 
limited  to  men  ;  amongst  such  positions  may  be  men- 
tioned those  held  by  gardeners. 

Nowadays  many  capable  and  energetic  girls  are 
turning  their  attention  towards  this  sphere  of  work,  and 
are  adopting  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  a  calling 
that  would  not  perhaps  have  suited  our  grandmothers, 
who  generally  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  a 
"hot-house"  species  of  humanity,  but  the  great  number 
of  athletic  girls  that  we  meet  in  this  age  could  find 
nothing  more  admirably  suited  to  their  temperaments 
than  this  exhilarating  out-door  life.  Some  girls  are 
afraid  to  undertake  gardening  work,  because  they  think 
their  physical  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  it 
would  make  upon  them.  A  girl,  however,  does  not  need 
to  be  of  Herculean  strength  to  carry  on  this  work 
successfully.  Instead  of  weakening  the  constitution  it 
is  a  calling  that  tends  largely  to  strengthen  it.  This  in 
itself  is  one  of  the  highest  recommendations,  and  one  of 
which  few  other  professions  can  boast. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  gardening  coarsens  a 
girl,  either  physically  or  mentally.  How  could  the  idea 
be  entertained  by  any  one  that  coming  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  most  natural  productions  of  the  universe 
could  in  any  way  impair  any  person  ?  Besides  certain 
qualifications  which  are  necessarily  obtained  through 
study  and  a  knowledge  of  practical  work,  there  are 
some  other  innate  qualities  essential  in  a  girl  beginning 
this  work.  She  must  have  unlimited  patience  and  the 
power  of  endurance,  for  in  gardening  there  are  many 
hardships  as  well  as  pleasures.     She  must  also  be  taste- 


ful .ind  .imi.ihle  ;  espt-cially  are  these  ciu.ilifications 
necessary  in  places  where  men  are  employed,  for  as  yet 
tlu'V  are  the  acknowledgeii  masters  of  the  art,  and  are 
prone  to  regard  their  laii}'  co  operators  as  mere 
amateurs  in  the  work.  Time,  however,  is  regarded  as 
the  surest  ai-.d  ki'enest  ti-st  of  all  things,  and  judging 
friim  the  strenuous  cH'oits  which  many  girls  are  making 
to  re.-uh  a  st.ite  of  perfection  in  this  field  of  labour,  it 
will  undoubtedly  re\i-al  to  us  many  successes  gained  by 
those  of  them  who  an'  direiliug  their  attention  ti>wards 
this  sphere  of  work.  E.   H.    M. 

6^*         e^^         t^' 

The  C.\pe  Lily  (Cr/nu/n)  is  one  of  the  "noblest 
races  of  garden  plants."  There  is  quite  a  number  of 
species  and  varieties.  They  are  usually  treated  as 
greenhouse  plants,  but,  so  long  as  they  are  deeply- 
placed,  are  quite  hard}-  planted  outside  a  greenhouse 
or  against  a  south  wall.  The  flowers  are  of  immense 
size  (white,  pink,  or  crimson  coloured),  and  are  carried 
several  together  on  tall  stout  spikes.  There  is  a  very 
fine  Japanese  species  (C.  asiaticinn),  known  as  the 
'■Spider  Lady."  It  is  furnished  with  very  handsome 
foliage,  grows  about  five  feet  high  and  produces  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  of  white  flowers.  Bulbs  can  be 
purchased  for  about  two  shillings  each.  Bulbs  of  longi- 
folium  (flower  flushed  with  pink)  may  be  had  at  about 
sixpence  each. 

Ferns. — No  garden  is  complete  without  ferns.  Many 
bare  and  ugl}'  spots  may  be  covered  with  their  delightful 
greenery.  Even  walls  may  be  used  as  habitats  for  the 
dwarf  Alpine  forms,  such  as  Wall  Rue  {As/>/enti/in  fula- 
murarin)  and  black  and  green  Spleenw-orts.  The  com- 
mon male  fern  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  really  hand- 
some, and  if  rarer  would  be  much  sought  after  for  de- 
corative purposes  in  artistic  gardening. 

SlNFLOWERS. — The  '"seeds"  of  these  plants  are 
greatly  relished  by  poultry,  and  are  much  used  by 
fanciers  as  a  special  food  for  show  birds.  The  seeds 
are  rich  in  oil,  and  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  food 
list  of  the  poultry  jard.  Sunflowers  are  therefore  well 
worth  growing,  apart  from  their  striking  appearance 
when  in  flower.  The  Russian  variety  is  the  best  to 
plant.  A  deeply  trenched  soil,  well  manured,  and  a 
sunny  aspect  are  the  favouring  conditions  for  success. 

Narcissi-s  Madame  1'lemp.  — This  is  a  noble  flower 
of  great  substance,  with  large  yellow-fringed  trumpet 
and  white  perianth  ;  it  makes  a  magnificent  pot  plant. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  as  early  as  they  can 
be  obtained  in  the  autumn.  To  grow  them  well  there 
should  only  be  three  bulbs  put  in  an  eight  inch 
pot.  Pot  them  in  a  compost  composed  of  three  parts 
loam,  one  part  of  two-year  old  dung,  well  blended. 
After  potting,  if  the  compost  is  dry,  give  them  a  water- 
ing, then  stand  the  pots  on  a  bottom  of  coal  ashes,  and 
cover  the  pots  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  with  coal  ashes 
or  sand.  When  they  have  made  about  one  inch  of 
growth  remove  them  to  a  house  where  there  is  a  little 
fire  heat.  Give  them  plenty  of  water.  When  they  begin 
to  grow  freely,  after  flowering  is  over,  plant  them  out 
in  some  border,  as  the  same  bulbs  will  not  flower  a 
second  year  in  pots.  Anyone  following  these  condensed 
remarks  can  easily  grow  them.  J.   Devine. 
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A   Serious   Disease  of  Beans. 

By  G.   H.  Pethybridc.e,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 

IN  p.assing-  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Dublin  last  autumn 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  some  beans  which 
were  exposed  for  sale,  but  which  were  rather 
curiously  marked  with  more  or  less  circular  black  spots. 
On  obtaining  some  of  them  and  examining  them  more 
closely  it  was  found  that 
these  spots  were  somewhat 
depressed,  blackened  areas 
of  the  bean  pod,  shallow 
circular  pits  in  fact,  with 
rather  lighter  coloured 
margins.  In  the  bottoms  of 
these  pits  small  pustules 
were  to  be  seen  of  a  rather 
dirty  white  colour,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the 
pods  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  two  of  them. 

It  was  easy  to  diagnose 
the  trouble  as  the  Bean 
Anthracnose,  caused  by  a 
parasitic  fungus  rejoicing 
in  the  long  name  of  CoUcln- 
t  rich  u  m  L  in  dem  it  th  ia  n  n  ni 
Briosi  at  Cavara  (:=  Gloeo- 
spo  rium  Lindem  uth  ian  n  tn 
Sacc.  et  Magn.).  The  rava- 
ges of  this  fungoid  pest 
have  been  the  subject  of 
investigations  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years, 
commencing  with  the 
earliest  studies  of  the  fun- 
gus made  by  F"rank  in 
Germany  in  1883.  Latterly 
a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 
particularly  by  Whetzel.  of 
the  Cornell  University 
.Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  255, 
issued    by    this    Station    in 

May,  1908,  contains  a  well  illustrated  account  of  the 
disease,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  it  by  those 
who  desire  fuller  details  on  the  matter. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  call  attention  particularly 
to  two  points  in  connection  with  this  disease.  The  first 
is  its  serious  nature.  In  certain  seasons,  particularly 
rainy  ones,  the  attack  may  be  so  severe  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  bean  crop,  and  recognising  the  seriousness 
of  the  disease  the  authorities  of  the  above  named 
Station  have  considered  it  necessary  to  detail  a  special 
assistant  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  a 
period  of  three  or  more  years  to  investigations  upon  it. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  disease  is  one  of  those 
comparatively  rare  ones  in  which  infection  is  carried 
from  one  season  to  the  next  and  from  one  locality  to 
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another  by  means  of  seed.  The  fungus  forms  its 
characteristic  canker-spots  on  any  part  of  the  bean 
plant  above  ground,  but  of  course  is  most  destructive 
when  it  attacks  the  pods,  as  it  usually  does  to  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  From 
the  pods  the  infection  spreads  to  the  seeds  within  them, 
for  the  fungus  mycelium  grows  through  the  wall  of  the 
pod  and  the  skin  of  the  young  bean  seed,  and  then 
reaches  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  bean  plant,  where 
it  lies  dormant  during  the  period  of  rest  of  the  seed. 
Such  infected  seed  may  be 
recognised,  especially  on 
white  beans,  by  the  rusty 
red  spots  of  varying  sizes 
on  the  seeds  ;  on  coloured 
seeds,  however,  this  is  a 
matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty.  When  infected 
seed  germinates  the  coty- 
ledons of  course  come 
above  ground,  and  from 
the  fungus  spots  on  them 
spores  are  liberated  in 
abundance,  which  carry 
infection  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  It  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  hand  pick- 
ing the  seed  and  removing 
the  diseased  ones  is  not  a 
sufficient  means  of  eradi- 
cating the  disease,  or  even 
of  partially  controlling  it. 
Pn-sumably  by  this  method 
seeds  which  are  only 
slightly  diseased  may 
easily  be  overlooked,  and 
moreover  there  is  alwaj'S 
the  possibility  of  the 
spores  of  the  disease  being 
carried  over  to  the  next 
season  by  mechanically 
adhering  to  the  surface  of 
even  healthy  seed  which 
has  been  in  contact  with 
diseased  seed.  Further, 
experiments  carried  on 
over  three  seasons  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  sprajing 
the  growing  plants  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  have  shown  that  this  method 
of  control  is  not  eff'ectual.  Nor  has  treatment  of 
aff'ected  seed  with  fungicides  been  of  any  avail, 
for  when  attacked  the  seeds  contain  the  fungus 
wifhiti  their  tissues,  and  no  mere  external  application 
of  a  fungicide  can  be  expected  to  reach  the  seat  of 
trouble  without  injury  to  the  seed  itself.  The  only 
satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  clean  seed  seems  to 
be  to  select  it  exclusively  from  those  pods  which  are 
absolutely  free  from  fungus  spots.  Gardeners  should 
carefully  examine  any  seeds  of  French  or  kidney  beans 
which  they  propose  to  sow,  and  samples  showing  any 
seeds  with  rusty  or  brownish  spots  on  them  should  not 
be  used  for  fear  of  introducing  this  pest  into  Irish 
gardens. 


[G.  H.  rethyhridg 
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By  O  DoNKi.  Hkownk.   M.D. 

AT  last  tliiTf  is  somctliiiiy  doHiiili'  to  hi-  dcuc 
in  OIK'S  roso  j^aideii,  and  k't  lis  hope  lliat 
nothinif  will  come  now  in  the  way  of  adverse 
woatlier  to  further  harass  the  poor  rosarian.  I  cannot 
understand  why  everyone  will  sympathise  with  a  rosarian 
when  they  hear  of  bad  luck  attendinj^  him — is  it  kind- 
ness or  do  they  want  to  pull  your  lejf?  They  need  not 
pull  your  leg-— if  they  want  to  pull  anything  let  them 
visit  their  own  rose  garden,  and  depend  upon  it  tlu-v 
will  find  plenty  to  pull  up.  But  what  is  left  must  he 
extra  well  cared  for  now,  seeing-  that  the  growth  is 
commencing.  All  pruning  should  have  finished,  and 
now  let  us  attend  to  what  we  have  left.  A  good  top- 
dressing  should  be  put  on — not  stable  manure,  but  some 
artificial  to  get  your  trees  under  weigh.  Any  of  the 
seed  merchants  can  give  you  their  own  infallible 
mixture,  but  beware  of  dosing  newly-planted  trees  with 
it.  Wait  until  June  or  July  for  these,  but  let  old  estab- 
lished trees  get  a  good  share,  avoiding  varieties  like  the 
Cochets,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  and  any  other 
variety  which  you  have  noticed  in  previous  years  to 
have  shown  a  disinclination  to  be  ''stuffed."  You  can 
sicken  a  rose  with  manure.  It  seems  early  to  talk  of 
rubbing  out  shoots  yet,  but  some  good  authorities  say 
that  it  cannot  be  done  too  early.  About  the  end  of 
April  is  generally  time  enough,  but  it  should  be  done 
by  degrees  and  not  all  at  once.  First  remove  any  in- 
growing shoots—/.^,  those  which  point  to  the  centre  of 
your  tree  —and  then  any  which  will  cross  when  produced. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  two  or  three  shoots  crossing 
and  rubbing  each  other.  Keep  your  eye  out  for  our 
old  enemy  the  worm  in  the  bud  ;  he  has  come  and  has 
already  stopped  two  shoots  on  my  namesake.  If  you 
get  a  brownish  patch  of  dust  on  the  top  of  a  pushing 
bud  rest  assured  he  is  there.  Dig  him  out,  crush  him, 
and  remove  that  bud.  Now  you  will  see  why  I  said 
above  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  removing  your  young 
shoots.  Our  enemy  is  keeping  you  in  his  own  polite 
way.  Why  he  should  select  young  maiden  standards  for 
preference  is  another  query  I  wish  some  one  would 
answer  for  me.  Can  it  be  that  the  tortrix  moth  has  a 
preference  to  fly  at  standard  height?  Dwarf  maidens 
are  rarely  attacked  ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  one.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  grub  is  not  found  in  the 
dwarf  in  preference  to  the  standard,  as  staved  or 
pinched  back  dwarfs  make  finer  plants  and  give  more 
flowers.  Let  your  hoe  be  constantly  used,  especially  as 
soon  after  rain  as  the  soil  will  let  you,  and  when  your 
foliage  begins  to  form  look  out  carefully  every  day  for 
the  leaf-roller  maggot  and  greenfly.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  roses  on  walls,  as  these  are  more 
prone  to  be  attacked  owing,  I  take  it,  to  more  wood  of 
last  year  being  retained  than  on  dwarf-pruned  plants. 
"Abol"  or  any  of  the  standard  greenfly  mixtures 
applied  early  for  a  day  or  so  on  appearance  of  the 
coming  host  may  save  you  much  worry.  Learn  to  get 
your  pest  early  when  it  is  yet  weak,  and  your  trouble 
will  be  minimised.  A  little  careful  study  every  day 
will  come  easier  than  spurts  and  starts. 


Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations. 

Wi:  lia\i'  reci'iveil  ;i  cop}-  of  the  "Carn.ition  \'ear 
Hook  for  1910,"  issued  by  the  I'erpotual  Flower- 
ing C.'rnation  Society.  It  is  full  of  information, 
anil  will  hi-  perused  with  great  interest  by  all  carnation 
growers.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  annual  report 
and  other  business  matters,  a  number  of  authoritative 
articles  on  the  history,  culture,  decorative  value  and 
hybridization  of  perpetual  flowering  carnations  b}' 
leading  members  of  the  society.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing  one  of  the  shorter  articles  entitled  "  Hints 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation," 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Taudevin  of  Cheltenham  :  — 

As  space  at  my  disposal  is  very  limited  I  propose  to 
give  only  those  details  which  I  deem  to  be  of  greatest 
importance,  therefore  I  will  pass  over  the  propagation 
and  go  immediately  to  the  treatment  of  plants  as  usually 
received  from  nurserymen. 

Potting  and  Soil. — Assuming  that  the  reader  has 
purchased  in  early  spring  a  collection  of  bushy,  dwarf 
carnations  in  3-inch  pots,  these  he  should  immediately 
pot  on  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  individual 
strength,  making  sure  that  the  plants  have  received  a 
good  watering  i  2  hours  previously.  This  remark  applies 
to  every  stage  of  potting  on. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  for  this  operation  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  almost 
any  garden  soil  can  be  made  suitable,  provided  judg- 
ment and  forethought  are  used.  At  Hatherley  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  work  with  the  heaviest  clay  soil  in 
Gloucestershire,  with  which,  however,  I  get  very  good 
results. 

My  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows  : — Three  parts 
(barrow  or  cart-loads)  of  this  heavy  garden  soil  to  one 
of  well  decayed  stable  manure,  one  of  burnt  soil,  and 
when  possible  one  of  sandy  soil.  To  this  is  added  fine 
cut  bone  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one  bucketful  to 
each  cubic  yard  of  soil ;  this  heap  is  turned  at  frequent 
intervals,  especially  during  frosty  weather,  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  mature  for  12  months,  and  if  turning  has 
been  properly  carried  out,  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
"wire-worms"  or  any  other  pests.  Here  I  would 
mention  that  the  compost  should  not  he  handled  or 
carted  when  it  is  in  a  wet  state. 

At  the  time  of  potting,  to  each  barrow-load  is  added 
one  5-in.  pot  of  old  soot.  I  oz.  fine  salt,  and  about  2  oz. 
air-slaked  lime.  This  receives  two  good  turns  on  the 
bench. 

I  have  given  particular  emphasis  to  the  above  matter 
as  many  gardeners  are  under  the  impression  that  ex- 
pensive loams  and  turfs  are  the  only  mediums  suitable 
for  the  successful  cultivation  of  perpetuals. 

Summer  Treatment.— The  best  position  during 
summer  is  a  well  ventilated  frame  in  a  sunny  position, 
where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  I  strongly  advocate  keeping  carnations 
covered  during  rainy  weather  or  very  dewy  nights,  for 
experience  proves  that  if  exposed  too  freely  to  these 
elements,  disease  is  likely  to  set  in.  Insects  are  kept 
at  bay  during  growing-on  period  by  an  occasional 
spray  of  nicotine, 
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The  operation  of  stopping  is  often  a  puzzle  to  the 
average  amateur.  The  two  main  reasons  for  stopping 
are,  first,  to  regulate  the  time  of  blooming  ;  second,  to 
cause  the  plant  to  make  a  bushy  specimen.  For  example, 
take  a  collection  of  plants  just  potted  into  5  or  6-inch 
pots,  these  if  not  stopped  would  run  to  bloom  in  from 
TO  to  15  weeks  time,  and  keep  on  blooming  more  or  less 
freely  as  long  as  kept  in  health.  On  the  other  hand  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  on  as  specimens  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  it  will  be 
advisable  to  start  stopping 
directly  the  plants  become 
established  in  5-in.  or  6-in. 
pots. 

My  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows  : — Every  few  days 
I  examine  the  plants  and  stop 
those  shoots  that  have  run 
to  more  than  4  to  6  pairs 
of  leaves,  snapping  them  off 
to  the  fourth  or  sixth  joint 
according  to  variety.  More 
than  one  shoot  should  never, 
however,  be  stopped  on  any 
individual  plant  on  the  same 
day.  If  this  is  observed,  an 
irregular  break  of  new  shoots 
appear,  and  consequently  a 
more  regular  succession  of 
bloom  in  the  future. 

As  the  pots  become  well 
filled  with  roots,  pot  on  into 
7-in.  pots,  which  in  most  cases 
will  be  the  final  size.  In  any 
case  potting-on  and  stopping 
should  be  discontinued  by  the 
end  of  July.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  moderately 
pot  bound  plants  give  the 
best  results  in  bloom. 

If  possible  all  plants  should 
be  in  their  flowering  quarters 
by  the  end  of  August.  A 
good  fumigation  will  be 
necessary  on  the  first  still 
night,  following  this  up  once 
each  week  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  result  will  be  clean 
plants  through  the  winter. 


Feeding. — Wherever  plants 
are  robust  and  healthy  and 
pots    well    filled   with    roots,    - 

resort  to  weak  liquid  manure.  For  this  take  a^ 
follows:— One  peck  of  hen,  cow,  horse  or  sheep 
manure  to  one  peck  of  soot,  tie  this  up  in  a  bag  and 
put    to    soak    12    hours    before    use.     There    are   manv 


Aloe  Arborea 

Grown  by  Mrs.  Rambaut,  Killiney 


but    space    forbids    me 


other    methods    of    manuring, 
mentioning  them. 

Watering. — This  is  a  point  to  be  specially  noted. 
Either  a  very  dry  or  a  sodden  state  will  cause  quantities 
of  burst  calyces.  Alwaj's  strive  to  strike  the  happy 
medium. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  my  readers  to  be  thorough. 


as  no  plant  responds  more  readily  to  careful  treatment, 
and  gives  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  as  the  perpetual 
flowering  carnation. 

Aloe   Arborea. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Rambaut,  Templeville, 
Killiney,  Co.  Dublin,  who  states  that  the  plant  is 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  is 
now  about  to  flower  for  the 
first  time.  This  plant  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the 
American  aloe  or  Century 
plant,  which  is  really  not  an 
aloe  at  all  but  an  agave. 
Aloes  are  allied  to  lilies  and 
agaves  to  crinums.  Aloes  are 
mostly  Cape  plants  found 
especially  on  the  dry  Karoo 
ilesert.  The  leaves,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph,  are  borne 
in  dense  rosettes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are 
usually  very  fleshy  and  cov- 
ered with  a  waxy  bloom.  A 
drug  is  obtained  from  the  sap 
of  the  leaves. 

^^  ^*  f^ 
The  Dogwood  (Cornns)  is 
a  native  shrub  found  in  hedges 
and  thickets,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  reddish 
bark  of  its  branches.  During 
winter  its  bare  twigs  are  very 
decorative  in  shrubberies.  Its 
berries  are  almost  black  in 
colour  and  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber. They  are  ver}-  bitter 
lo  the  taste,  but  contain  an 
oil  which  in  some  countries 
is  extracted  and  used  for 
burning  in  lamps  and  also  for 
making  soap.  Its  leaves  in 
autumn  change  from  greeti 
through  purple  to  intense 
crimson.  There  are  several 
species  and  varieties  well 
worth  planting  in  addition  to 
the  native  species  (Com  us 
sanguinea)  and  its  variety  C.  S. 
candissima,  characterised  by 
its  yellow  bark.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  C.  alba, 
a  North  .\merican  species,  with  reddish  stem  and  white 
berries,  and  its  variety  Spcethii,  with  golden  foliage, 
especially  beautiful  in  spring.  Corn  us  mas  is  the  Cor- 
nelian cherry,  and  is  a  beautiful  dogwood,  some 
varieties  of  which  have  variegated  foliage,  very  effec 
tive  in  lawns. 

t^         t^         a^ 
If  the  oak"s  before  the  ash, 
Then  you'll  only  get  a  splash  ; 
If  the  <ish  precedes  the  oak, 
Then  you  may  expect  a  soak. 
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Cclcrv    Leaf  Spot. 

A    l-'iNiiMin   HisKASK    iKANSMi  1  I  i;i>  i!V  Si:i:n. 

IN   .motliiT  part    of  this  issiio   will    he   roiiiul   a    iioti- 
doaliny^  witii  tlio  antlir.icnose  disease  of  ilu-  luaii 
which  is  transmitted   by  the   seed.        In   tliis  loii- 
tu'clioii  it  may  not  be  out   of  place  to  call  attention   to 
another  case  of  disease  transmission  by  means  of  sei-il 
whicli  lias  only  quite  recently  been  established. 

Durinij  the  last  few  years  we  have  received  a 
number  of  complaints  rcyfariiini^  the  celery  leaf  spot 
disease  caused  by  the  fungus,  Sc/>/vria  /\  frosciini  Desm. 
var.  Apii  Briosi  et  Cavara.  An  important  article  on 
this  disease  has  just  been  published  by  Klebahn,*  in 
which  he  shows  among-st  ot'.ier  things  that  the  fiucli- 
tications  of  the  fungus  are  to  be  found  on  the  "  seed" 
(botanically  the  "  mericarp")  of  the  celery  plant,  in  one 
case  as  much  as  seven  per  cent,  of  the  "  seed  "  being 
thus  affected.  It  would  be  well  if  gardeners  who  have 
been  troubled  with  this  pest  would  examine  their  seed 
very  carefully  before  sowing  it,  or  perhaps  better  still, 
seiul  up  a  convi-nient  sample  of  it  for  expert  examina- 
tion. G.    H.    P. 

•   H.  Klebahn  — "Krankheiten  desSelleries"—Zeitsch.     f. 
Pflanzenkrankheiten,  Bd.  xx.     Heft.  I.  Jan.  1910. 


The    Chrysanthemum. 

IV. — Treatment  of  Rooted  Cuttings. 

MUCH  care  and  constant  attention  is  necessar}'  to 
the  successful  growing  of  chrysanthemums. 
Each  plant  must  be  looked  at  at  least  once  a 
ila\-.  Watering  must  not  be  done  indiscriminately,  but 
in  proportion  to  each  plant's  needs,  and  not  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  To  secure  healthy  and  forward 
plants  avoid  all  checks.  Be  on  the  look  out  for  frosts, 
and  if  there  is  sign  of  heavy  frost  cover  the  glass  with 
mats.  Watch  for  slugs,  and  have  the  ashes  upon  which 
the  pots  stand  liberally  covered  with  soot ;  but  even  so, 
a  careful  watch  must  be  kept.  In  wet  weather,  when 
the  frames  have  been  kept  close,  signs  of  mildew  often 
appear.  This  must  be  seen  to  at  once.  Remove  the 
lights  as  soon  as  possible,  and  dust  well  both  sides  of 
the  leaves  with  flower  of  sulphur.  This  trouble  is  more 
often  experienced  in  striking  cuttings  ;  treat  in  the  same 
way.  Another  thing  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  is  green- 
fly. These  little  pests  will  be  found  in  the  unfolding 
leaves,  and  will  rapidly  spread  unless  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating.  .Another  eff'ective  method  is  tobacco  dust 
sprinkled  over  the  affected  parts  at  night,  and  syringed 
off  in  the  morning. 

Rust  or  mould  is  a  fungus  due  to  overcrowding.  It 
comes  mostly  in  wet  seasons,  and  appear  as  black  spots 
on  the  leaves,  spreading  rapidly.  The  only  preventative 
and  cure  is  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  air  and  room- 
The  young  plants  should  be  kept  as  hardy  as  possible, 
and  during  the  day-time,  when  there  is  no  rain  and  it  is 
not  too  cold,  the  lights  should  be  taken  quite  off,  so  that 
the  plants  may  get  plenty  of  air.  Those  at  the  back  of 
frame  should  be  raised  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 


It  is  \ciy  dis.ippointing  when  ,'i  promising  young 
pl.inl  breaks  into  bud  (this  is  because  the  cutting  was 
t.iken  from  the  stem  of  the  plant).  This  bud  must  be 
|>inched  out  ;il  oni-c.  Surli  ;i  pl.int  would  be  of  no  use 
fov  exhibition  put|iosi's,  .as  llictf  can  he  no  nu'.ins  of 
t iming  the  buds. 

I'l.mts  rooted  at  beginning  of  year  should  be  ready 
fov  pinching  by  now,  and  will  be  about  six  inches  high. 
This  method  is  only  used  for  plants  required  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  In  pinching,  the  growing  point  is  nipped 
out,  and  three  side  shoots  allowed  to  grow.  Early  in 
this  month  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  shifting  into 
six-inch  pots.  The  soil  may  be  heavier  and  coarser 
than  in  the  last  poltins^,  .and  should  be  chiefly  composed 
of  i::ood  fibrous  loam,  four  parts,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
one  part  mortar  rubbish,  one  part  rotten  manure,  and 
one  part  wood  ash. 

After  re-potting  it  is  better  not  to  water  for  a  few 
days  till  the  plant  is  established,  but  sprinkle  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  Some 
growers  shade  their  plants  during  this  period.  It  is 
any  waj-  advisable  to  keep  them  close  for  a  day  or  so 
after  the  shift. 

c^*         e^*         t^' 

Nitrification  in  Soils.— One  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  maintaining  fertility  in 
soils  is,  that  the  natural  process  of  nitrification  is 
encouraged  by  the  cultivator.  The  formation  of 
nitrates  is  brought  about  through  the  vital  action  of 
particubir  kinds  of  germs  that  alter  the  ammonia  com- 
pounds produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  present  in  the  soil.  How  can  the  gardener 
CTicourage  nitrification  ?  He  can  encourage  it  by 
making  the  soil  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible  to 
the  vigorous  working  of  the  nitrifj'ing  bacteria.  F"irst. 
these  living  germs  require  food.  .\s  their  chief  food  is 
derived  from  organic  matter,  the  soil  must  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  humus.  Then  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist, 
but  not  in  the  very  least  degree  water-logged,  because 
as  a  third  condition  the  soil  must  be  kept  well  aerated, 
as  these  nitrifying  organisms  must  he  well  supplied  with 
air  containing  oxygen,  seeing  that  the  process  of  nitri- 
fication is  essentially  a  process  of  oxidation.  Drainage 
and  persistent  hoeing  are,  therefore,  primary  conditions 
of  success,  A  still  further  condition  is  the  presence  of 
some  alkali  to  neutralise  the  nitric  acid  formed  by  the 
bacteria,  and  lime  is  the  best  and  most  convenient 
substance  to  appl}'.  Lastly,  as  a  summer  tempera- 
ture is  most  favouring  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  nitrifying  bacteria,  gardeners  should 
endeavour  to  see  to  it  that  all  these  soil  conditions 
obtain  throughout  the  whole  growing  season.  F"ur- 
thermore,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  conditions 
that  favour  nitrification  are  precisely  the  conditions 
that  are  best  for  the  health  and  development  of 
crops. 

Hedges  of  Sweet  Briar.  -  Can  anything  be  prettier 
than  a  hedge  of  sweet  briar  in  flower  or  fruit  ?  To  make 
one  use  the  Penzance  briar  and  plant  one  foot  apart  in 
well-trenched  and  manure  ground.  Prune  hard  back 
the  first  year.  They  will  afterwards  grow  five  or  six 
feet  high. 
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The   Month's    Work. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.   Knowldin.    F.R.H.S. 

WE  have  now  two  months  of  beauty  before  us  in 
the  flower  garden  proper,  during  which  time 
the  tastefully-planned  and  well-planted  spring 
bedding  is  so  satisfying  that  we  are  apt  to  draw 
invidious  comparison  with  it  and  the  summer  bedding. 
Any  inclined  to  disagree  with  us  must  surely  have  gone 
wrong  in  not  availing  themselves  of  the  wealth  of 
beauty  provided  in  such  easily  managed,  hardy  plants 
as  Alyssinn  saxatile,  various  aubretias,  arabis,  hybrid 
primroses  in  assorted  colours,  scarlet  and  white  double 
daisies,  forget-me-nots  in  royal  blue,  the  earlier  flower- 
ing violas,  with  wallflowers  and  August-sown  silenes 
and  saponarias  ;  the  lesser  things  forming  massive 
frames,  or  maybe  groundwork,  for  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  bedding  bulbs,  the  tulips. 

In  view  of  the  labour  attached  to  double  cropping  of 
flower  gardens — viz.,  summer  planting  and  autumn 
planting  for  spring — the  compromise  of  leaving  per- 
manent borderings  of  hardy  things  is  worth  recognition. 
Where  this  can  be  done  with  not  only  no  sacrifice  of 
effect  but  positive  gain,  we  are  surprised  that  greater 
advantage  is  not  taken  of  it.  For  instance,  we  know 
of  nothing  finer  at  this  season  than  a  massive  bordering 
to  substantial  beds  of  Alyssuin  saxatile  providing  a 
golden  frame  for  the  red  wallflower,  or  the  rich-hued 
aubretias,  or  similar  things,  as  a  framework  to  beds, 
especially  beds  on  the  greensward.  And  where  such 
are  left  permanently,  with  replanting  of  these  subjects 
when  such  is  actually  necessary,  say  every  four  or  five 
years,  we  find  the  subdued  tones  of  cclour  through  the 
summer  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  when 
judiciously  contrasted  with  the  brilliancy  of  begonias  or 
of  bedding  geraniums. 

Respecting  spring  effect  we  can  never  get  the  plants 
mentioned  in  such  form  as  when  treated  in  a  more 
permanent  manner  than  that  of  annually  tearing  them  up 
for  autumn  planting  and  spring  flowering.  Again,  when 
raising  beds  above  the  grass  level,  apart  from 
elevating  the  centres,  various  saxifrages  of  the  Umbrosa 
type,  or  even  sedums,  are  splendidly  adapted  for  wall- 
ing in  the  beds  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Even  the  old 
London  Pride,  5.  umbrosa,  forming  a  sustaining  wall  to 
a  bed,  slightly  sloping  inwards  of  course,  when  flower- 
ing in  combination  with  a  good  blue  forget-me-not,  gives 
an  effect  as  charming  as  it  is  unique.  And  what  a 
relief  is  this  combination  bedding — the  employment  of 
hardy  plants  as  suggested — where  the  strain  of  bedding 
is  perennially  imposed  on  the  garden  resources. 

Now,  some  arrangements  will  already  he  in  the 
planter's  eye  for  the  summer  bedding,  and  preparations 
made  accordingly.  Stocks  of  everything  destined  for 
the  purpose  will,  of  course,  be  under  manipulation  in  the 
form  of  cuttings  and  seedlings,  whilst  any  shortage  can 
be  easily  made  up  from  our  well-stocked  Irish  nurseries, 
whilst  for  gross-feeding  things  such  as  cannas,  referred 
to  in  March,  in  which  foliage  plays  a  prominent  part, 
some  good  fertilising  material  in  the  way  of  decayed 
manure,  with  rough  leaf-mould,  will  be  in  course  of  pre- 
paration or  held  in   reserve  for  the  purpose  ;  otherwise 


we  have  always  found  it  preferable  to  do  all  manuring 
of  the  beds  in  autumn,  when  both  time  and  manure  are 
less  scarce.  With  spring  gardening  well  carried  out 
we  do  not  want  to  touch  the  beds  till  June,  but  then  wc 
want  to  touch  them  in  earnest,  and  if  possible  have  the 
whole  thing  over  and  cleaned  up  in  a  week.  Prior  to 
that  it  may,  in  some  instances  where  arrangements 
serve  and  certain  beds  are  able  to  be  cleared,  be 
possible  to  anticipate  the  planting  and  get  the  calceo- 
larias into  position  ;  if  so,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
"  calcy."  which  has  a  nasty  habit  under  late  shifting  of 
turning  up  its  toes.  This  pertaining  to  the  Aurea  flori- 
hunda  type,  and  apart  from  amplexkaulis,  which  is  a 
more  tender  subject  in  a  way. 

A  good  deal  of  this  "calcy"  collapse  is  prev'entable 
by  taking  the  plants  in  hand  at  once.  Presuming 
the  batch  of  calceolarias  to  be  now  in  a  cold  frame 
they  may  be  hard  pinched  for  the  last  time,  lifted  and 
put  out  in  manure  six  inches  deep  on  a  hard  bottom  in 
any  sheltered  position,  when  at  planting  time  they  ma}' 
be  cut  out  with  the  trowel  bearing  masses  of  roots  for 
transferring  to  the  beds,  and  that  in  good  stuff  too, 
needless  to  say.  Spring  bedders,  notably  wallflowers 
and  forget-me-nots,  are  great  robbers,  and  again  may 
we  anticipate  by  remarking  that  rich  soil  is  the  curse  of 
the  bedding  geranium,  not  only  in  producing  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  flowers,  but  conducive  to  disease.  Of 
latter  years  bedding  geraniums  have  collapsed  whole- 
sale around  London  with  a  stem  disease  termed  by  some 
black  leg,  probably  of  fungoid  origin,  or  if  not 
that  something  else,  and  we  noticed  isolated  plants 
affected  last  year  nearer  home.  Those  having  noticed 
this  would  do  w-ell  to  lime  the  soil  previous  to  planting. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  the  first  mowing  will  have 
taken  place,  this  primary  operation  being  not  only  too 
often  that  of  cutting  but  of  cleansing  off"  winter  debris 
where  due  respect  is  not  paid  to  the  useful  lawn  mower. 
The  scythe  and  a  good  scrubby  birch  broom  are 
undoubtedly  the  best  implements  for  a  start,  but  scythe 
mowing  now  seems  a  lost  art.  Anyone,  of  course,  can 
push  a  lawn  mower,  but  few,  we  fear,  bring  any 
intelligence  to  bear  on  its  working.  That,  at  least,  has 
been  our  experience,  for  with  a  good  type  of  machine 
which  had  been  in  use  but  one  season,  our  head  pleasure 
ground  man  (headless  in  one  sense)  accosted  us  on  one 
occasion  bearing  "her"  shoulder  high  with  "  she's  bet, 
you'll  have  ter  get  me  a  new  un  ;   see  how  she  squeaks." 

The  chief  work  in  this  department  is  what  ma\- now 
be  termed  routine  work.  Hollies,  nevertheless,  may  be 
transplanted  from  now  till  June  if  required.  Some 
authorities  think  it  the  best  time  for  transplanting  these 
rather  miffy  subjects,  but  with  all  respect  for  their 
opinion  we  hold  our  own,  and  that  is  that  autumn  is  the 
time  for  all  shrubby  subjects,  and  for  evergreens  early 
autumn  at  that.  The  knotweeds  ( polygonums),  especially 
the  giant  Sachalinense  and  climbing  Baldschuanicum, 
are  now  pushing  freely,  and  pay  for  a  good  mulching  of 
heavy  stuff,  as  will  the  noble-foliaged  gunneras  and  the 
bamboos,  care  being  taken  that  with  the  latter  what  is 
employed  for  fertilising  is  sufficiently  open  and  free,  as 
not  to  cripple  the  young  growths  pushing  later  on. 

Rhododendrons,  also,  will  pay  for  a  good  mulching 
now  or  later,  when  the  seed  pods  are  being  re- 
moved contemporaneously  with  the  start  into  growth, 
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l-"aslidious  as  is  llu-  tribe  llioy  will  not  only  luH  obji-cl, 
wlu'tluM-  plaiitoil  in  loam  or  poat.  lo  sonu-  i^ooil,  lu'a\ y. 
well-ilecayt'd  iiiamiro.  but  thoroiij^til)'  enjoy  it.  W'lieio 
liaflodils,  crocuses  and  other  bulbous  subjects  are 
naturalised  in  tlie  grass  one  scytlie-niowinj;-  at  or  al'ti-r 
mid-summer  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  This  in 
allusion  to  the  ple.isurc  jjrounds,  which  must  not  lose 
their  character  lor  smartness  and  good  keeping,  at  the 
same  time  the  bugbear  of  tidyness  and  trim  ways  need 
not  ogle  one  at  every  turn  ;  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
clean  walk  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  gardener  who  was  born  in  the  age  of 
efficient  weed-killers  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  escaping  one.  at  least,  of  the  worries  of  life  which 
his  forebears  were  afflicted  with.  Smart  men,  however, 
recognise  this  and  other  things  too,  sparing  no  pains  to 
have  their  avenues  and  walks  walkable  in  all  wraiiiers, 
and  it  pays,  for  by  their  walks  ye  shall  know  iheni. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By   A.    Hakkkk,   Carrigoran,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
Co.   Clare. 

MARCH,  "  the  month  of  many  weathers,"  is  fast 
passing  awa\-,  and  fortunately  this  year  there 
has  not  been  any  very  striking  variations  in 
the  weather  of  March,  and  such  weather  as  we  have 
experienced  has  given  very  favourable  opportunities 
to  clear  off  arrears  of  routine  work  of  the  late  season, 
and  getting  through  such  work  as  was  advised  for  the 
month  ;  consequently  the  month  of  April  should  find  all 
fruit  quarters  quite  "  spick  and  span  "  and  ready  for 
"  the  April  showers  that  bring  forth  May  flowers." 
Well,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  pleasing  quantity  of 
flowers  to  "  bring  forth  "  in  both  April  and  May,  so  I 
hope  they  may  blossom  out  under  very  propitious 
weather  conditions  and  give  us  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit. 
However,  it  is  very  advisable  to  make  the  best  possible 
preparations  to  protect  wall  trees  from  the  spring  frosts 
which  we  rarely  escape  altogether.  Lengths  of  wall 
trees  may  be  protected  from  frost  in  various  ways, 
more  or  less  elaborate  and  costly,  but  a  ready  and 
economical  means  of  protection  may  be  provided  by 
using  the  nets  employed  for  protecting  strawberries, 
&c.,  from  birds.  Larch,  or  any  other  light  poles,  should 
be  laid  slanting  against  the  wall  lop  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  yards  between  each  pole  ;  secure  the  top  of  pole 
lo  the  wall  with  a  tie  of  wire  or  strong  siring,  sink  the 
bottom  of  pole  a  few  inches  in  the  ground,  about  six 
feet  from  base  of  wall,  then  run  a  line  or  wire  from  pole 
to  pole,  giving  the  line  a  twist  around  the  [lole  at  wall 
top,  also  a  second  line  parallel  with  the  top  one,  and 
about  four  feet  down  the  pole  ;  then  spread  three  or 
four  thickness  of  netting  and  tie  at  intervals  to  lines 
and  poles  (light  canvas  is  also  a  suitable  protecting 
material);  this  covering  may  remain  as  fixed  until  danger 
from  frosts  is  past.  I  have  seen  wire  netting  used 
instead  of  string  netting  and  light  spruce  branches  tied 
along  the  netting.  Trees  coming  into  flower  at  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April  are  very  deserving  of  protection, 
even  if  only  poles  are  fixed  and  ready  to  stretch  a  couple 
of  garden  mats  or  any  available  protecting  material 
across  on  the  appearance  of  a  frosty  night.  This  cover- 
ing will  almost  certainly  result  in  a  crop  of  fruit  on  the 


trees,  where.is  if  the  trees  ;ire  not  protecteil  a  single 
nights  I'rost  may  completely  destroy  all  prospects  of  ;i 
crop  of  fruit. 

If  permanent  raspberries  are  not  .ilread)-  shortened 
lo  the  desired  height,  gel  them  cut  back  at  once  ;  also 
cut  back  any  that  may  have  the  tops  injured  by  frost 
down  to  a  living  bud.  Newly  planted  raspberry  canes 
should  be  cut  down  to  six  inches  from  the  ground  ;  use 
a  sharp  secateur  for  this  cutting,  ov  if  a  knife  is  used, 
place  the  toe  at  base  of  cane  to  prevent  an}-  loosening 
of  the  roots  by  the  pull  of  the  knife. 

Keep  an  eye  on  late  plum  blossoms  where  bullfinches 
abound,  as  they  frequently  attack  these  buds  early  in 
April  ;  apple  blossoms  are  also  attacked  by  bullfinches 
in  some  seasons,  and  they  quickly  destro\'  great 
quantities  of  blossoms  if  not  detected  and  stopped.  As 
the  foliage  on  gooseberries  ;ind  currants  expands, 
keep  a  look  out  for  caterpillars,  and  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  caterpillars  spray  the  whole  of  the  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  i  lb.  of  Svvifte's  arsenate 
of  lead  in  50  gallons  of  water,  using  a  very  fine  spray, 
and  cover  the  whole  oi  the  foliage  with  a  spray. 

Be  careful  to  have  all  newly  planted  fruit  trees 
mulched,  and  especially  so  in  case  of  late  planted  trees. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  weeds  hoe  the  ground  well  to 
keep  them  down,  and  where  ground  under  fruit  trees 
that  was  dug  early  in  the  season  has  become  caked  and 
hardened  on  the  surface  use  the  hoe  freely  to  break  up 
the  surface ;  a  Bucco  cultivator  is  an  excellent  tool 
for  this  purpose,  being  quicker  and  more  effective  than 
an  ordinary  hoe.  In  orchards  and  fruit  plots,  if  not 
already  done,  make  a  special  effort  to  get  all  fences, 
roads  and  walks,  &c. ,  put  into  good  order;  all  rubbish 
or  weeds  burned  or  cleared  away  to  give  a  smart  and 
tidy  appearance  and  prevent  the  harbour  of  various 
enemies  which  find  an  agreeable  refuge  amongst  such 
materials.  Where  grafting  is  to  be  carried  out  and  the 
preparatory  cutting  back  of  trees,  the  storing  away  of 
scions  has  been  duly  performed,  take  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  completing  this  operation.  During  the 
early  days  of  April  the  stocks  are  generally  found  to  be 
in  proper  condition  for  grafting,  so  if  not  already  in 
hand  procure  grafting  wax  or  clay  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required.  If  good  adhesive  clay  is  at  hand  this 
forms  an  effective  and  economical  medium  for  closing 
up  the  grafts  ;  the  preparation  of  the  clay  must  be  the 
first  preliminary  when  grafting  is  to  commence.  First, 
chop  up  the  clay  and  beat  it  out  on  some  hard  floor, 
removing  any  stones  that  may  be  found  ;  thoroughly'  mix 
with  the  clay  about  a  third  of  horse-droppings  that  have 
previously  been  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  damping 
the  whole  more  or  less  to  bring  into  proper  consistency 
(the  clay  must  be  of  about  same  consistency  as  glazing 
putty  when  fit  to  use).  Give  the  clay  plenty  of  kneading, 
and  it  will  not  split  or  crack  in  dry  weather.  By  using 
grafting  wax  the  work  may  be  got  through  much  more 
expeditiously,  and  if  the  wax  is  of  good  quality  is  easily 
applied  and  a  certain  protection  to  the  grafts  while  the 
union  is  completed. 

Crown  grafting  (see  Fig.  i)  is  a  simple  and  effective 
method  for  renovating  trees  or  introducing  more  de- 
sirable varieties  of  fruit,  to  replace  indiff"erent  kinds, 
and  a  most  generally  adopted  method  at  this  season  of 
the  year.     When  a  favourable  day  presents  try  one  or 
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two  stocks  b;^  slitting-  the  bark  at  some  point  where  a 
scion  is  not  to  be  inserted  ;  if  the  bark  parts  readily  and 
cleanly  from  the  wood  this  is  a  sufficient  indication  that 
grafting-  may  proceed.  With  a  good,  sharp  saw  cut  the 
stock  at  a  suitable  point,  make  a  slightly  slanting  cut 
downwards,  being-  careful  not  to  split  or  tear  the  bark  ; 
prepare  the  scions  by  cutting-  into  lengths  of  about 
five  inches,  the  upper  part  of  scion  to  have  three  or  four 
buds,  and  the  lower  part  must  be  cut  with  a  sloping 
splice  cut  (as  at  Fig.  2).  Commence  opposite  or  imme- 
diately below  a  bud,  a  small  notch  cut  across  the  upper 
end  of  the  cut  serves  to  keep  the  scion  steady  on  the 
stock  ;  now  slit  the  bark  on  the  stock  to  a  depth 
slightly  greater  than  the  cut  part  of  the  scion,  raise  the 


Fig.  2. 

bark  with  the  handle  of  a  budding  knife,  or  a  thin  piece 
of  wood  cut  wedge  shape  and  quite  smooth  ;  carefully 
insert  the  scion  under  the  bark,  being  careful  to  have 
the  cut  portion  in  close  contact  with  the  wood  of  stock 
(at  two  or  three  points  at  least),  then  bind  up  the  stock 
with  stout  strips  of  raffia  (or  very  strong  worsted  may 
be  used  instead),  sufficiently  tight  to  keep  the  scion 
quite  firm  and  steady  on  the  stock  ;  do  not  bruise  the 
bark  of  stock  with  the  tying,  and  only  commence  tying 
when  two  or  whatever  number  of  scions  are  to  be 
worked  on  the  stock  have  been  inserted.  After  tying 
on  the  scions  carefully  close  the  slits  to  exclude  air  and 
wet,  also  wax  over  the  head  of  the  stock,  and  any  fresh 
cuts  on  top  of  scion.  If  clay  is  to  be  used,  gradually  lay 
on  the  clay  until  a  good  sized  ball  of  it  has  been  worked 
around  the  grafts,  including  head  of  stock  ;  thus  proceed 
with  the  various  stocks  until  the  whole  are  got  through 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  In  case  of  trees  that  have 
had  the  various  branches  or  a  suitable  number  headed 
back,  as  previously  advised,  one  or  two  scions  w-orked 
on  each  brai-ich  is  quite  sufficient,  and  if  desired  two  or 
three  different  varieties  may  be  worked  on  the  one- 
headed  back  tree.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  a  few 
years  ago  I  advised  regrafting  a  very  ancient-looking 


French  crab  apple  tree,  and  it  was  grafted  with 
AUington  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  and  London  Pippin. 
I  saw  the  tree  at  the  end  of  last  summer  carrying  a 
splendid  crop,  each  variety  being  very  well  represented 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  William  Tyndall. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  important  months  of  the 
year  to  the  grower  of  vegetables,  and  it  is 
important  that  every  opportunity  be  taken  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  get  seeds  sown,  as  if 
let  slip  it  often  causes  disappointment  afterwards. 
During  April  many  kinds  of  vegetables  require  to  be 
sown  or  planted,  and  any  work  recommended  to  be 
done  in  March  and  not  yet  completed  should  be  got 
through  at  once  if  at  all  possible.  I  am  afraid  that  up 
to  the  middle  of  last  month  slow  progress  was  made  in 
getting  in  crops  on  account  of  bad  weather.  In  sowing 
seeds  I  much  prefer  sowing  in  lines  instead  of  broad- 
cast, as  then  the  plants  can  be  hoed  between  and  the 
ground  kept  clean.  The  more  the  surface-soil  is 
worked  the  better  the  crop  will  do.  If  sown  broad- 
cast the  crop  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  hand- 
picking,  and  this  process  is  tedious  and  expensive. 
Spring  cabbage  and  winter  spinach  are  much  benefited 
by  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  to  the  first  mentioned 
a  small  teaspoonful  to  each  plant,  and  soot  and  wood- 
ashes  mixed  to  the  spinach.  Both  crops  should  be 
frequently  hoed  to  encourage  growth  and  keep  down 
weeds,  annual  kinds  of  which  if  not  attended  to  would 
ripen  their  seeds  and  increase  quickly. 

Plant  out  during  the  month,  as  weather  permits, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  leeks,  and  sprouts  raised 
under  glass,  having  them  carefully  hardened  off"  as 
advised  last  month,  so  as  to  prevent  too  great  a  check 
on  growth.  Select  dull  or  showery  weather  when 
planting.  Successional  sowings  of  peas  should  be  made 
during  the  month,  selecting  mid-season  varieties,  and 
also  a  sowing  of  broad  beans.  In  light  soils  I  prefer  to 
sow  in  trenches  opened  one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  deep 
with  a  foot  of  manure  at  bottom  of  trench,  then  covered 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  soil  and  walked  over  to  make 
firm.  Sow  pea  seed  thinly,  and  cover  about  three  inches 
deep.  Sow  beans  in  a  double  line  nine  inches  apart. 
When  growing  give  plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  in 
dry  weather,  ever  remembering  never  to  apply  liquid 
manure  to  plants  when  the  soil  is  dry.  First  give  a  good 
soaking  of  clear  water  the  evening  before. 

Make  a  couple  of  sowings  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  kale,  turnips,  Brussels  sprouts,  savoy,  and 
lettuce  during  the  month  for  a  succession.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  sow  carrots,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  pickling  onions. 

Cardoons. — There  are  two  ways  of  raising  plants  of 
this  vegetable,  sowing  direct  on  well-prepared  trenches 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  The  trenches  may  be 
two  feet  wide  and  deep,  and  always  break  up  the 
bottom  of  trenches  by  digging  or  forking,  never  leaving 
them  hard,  as  is  so  often  done.  Put  in  about  fifteen 
inches  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  five  inches  of  soil 
over  it  ;  make  firm  and  sow  two  or  three  seed  together 
at  every  couple  of  feet  along  the  trench,  thinning  to  one 
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plant  when  til.  Mosi  .i;;irdi'iu-rs  sow  the  seed  in  pots 
and  place  in  a  mild  hoi-lu-d  till  up  ;  harden  off  carofiill>  , 
and  plant  out  before  the  plants  );et  pot-bound.  On 
trenches  prepared  as  above,  cardoons  require  plenty  ol 
water  in  warm,  dry  weather,  and  every  week  or  ton 
days  jrive  a  tfood  watering  with  liquid  manure,  or  apply 
one  of  the  many  i^ood  fertilisers  advertised  in  this  paper 
and  water  in. 

Carrots.— A  warm  ami  sandy  soil  is  best  for  this  crop. 
but  few  g-rowers  h.ivc  this  n.itural  advantage,  so  that  in 
many  gardens  the  carrot  crop  is  little  better  than  a 
failure,  canker,  maggot  and  wire-worm  being  the 
great  enemies.  Deep  digging  or  trenching  does  much 
to  prevent  attacks,  especially  if  the  ground  has  been 
dressed  in  the  autumn  with  gas-lime,  or  this  spring  with 
apherite  or  vapourite.  Freshly-slacked  lime  and  soot 
can  also  be  used  with  much  advantage  when  preparing 
the  ground,  and  at  the  time  of  sowing  strong  clay  soils 
are  much  benefited  by  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  wood  ashes.  Make  a  couple  of  sowings  by 
the  middle  and  end  of  month. 

Seakale.— The  earlier  in  the  month  the  planting  o( 
seakale  is  done  the  better,  so  that  the  roots  will  have 
as  long  a  season  of  growth  as  possible  to  get 
strong.  The  roots,  being  prepared  as  advised  in  a 
former  issue,  should  be  planted  in  lines  li  feet  apart  and 
9  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  in  a  good  open  position  in 


groinul  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured.  If  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  .seed  sow  early  in  the  month  in 
ground  prepared  as  recommended  for  cuttings,  in  lines 
1^  feel  apart,  and  cover  the  seed  2  inches  deep  ;  thin 
the  plants  when  fit  to  i  foot  apart. 

I'AKSi.KV, — In  many  gardens  parsley  is  difficult  to 
raise,  it  dying  away  through  the  ravages  of  grub.  .Soot 
and  burnt  refuse  are  good  applied  to  the  soil,  which 
should  be  well  prepared,  and  before  sowing  the  seed 
make  the  ground  firm  by  walking,  as  parsley  likes  a 
firm  root  run.  Where  the  convenience  is  at  hand  plants 
may  be  raised  under  glass  in  the  spring  same  as  onions. 
cVc,  and  planted  out  this  month,  giving  the  plants  nearly 
a  foot  of  room  every  way. 

Beans.— About  the  end  of  the  month  a  small  sowing 
of  French  beans  can  be  made  on  a  well-sheltered  border 
facing  south  in  lines  2  to  3  feet  apart,  planting  in  a 
double  line  6  inches  apart  in  good  rich  soil  Tuanured 
early  in  the  year. 

POT.VTOES.— Finish  planting  potatoes  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible.  For  early  varieties  make  the  soil 
as  light  and  warm  as  possible,  and  in  earthing-up  do 
not  draw  more  soil  to  the  haulm  than  is  required  to  keep 
steady,  and  some  sorts,  as  Early  Puritan,  from  being 
greened,  as  much  soil  put  up  in  earthing  keeps  the  crop 
late  and  excludes  sun.  light  and  air,  and  this  often 
causes  inferior  quality. 
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FRL  IT.— The  conservation  of  soil  moisture  is  vital 
in  the  case  of  fruit  (and  other)  trees.  Mulching 
with  littery  manure,  therefore,  should  not  be 
neglected  this  month.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
strawberries.  A  firm  soil  (personally  we  think  it  can 
hardly  be  made  too  firm)  is  essential  to  this  crop.  If  you 
fear  a  coming  attack  of  sawfly  caterpillars  on  goose- 
berries, lightly  dig  into  the  soil  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime, 
and  spray  the  bushes  with  a  weak  emulsion  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur (potassium  sulphide)  and  soap  (proportions  sulphide, 
three  or  four  ounces  ;  water,  three  gallons  ;  soft  soap, 
five  or  six  ounces).  This  spray  is  also  good  for  mil- 
dews. If  apple-sucker,  red  spider,  or  aphis  threatens, 
spray  with  an  emulsion  of  nicotine  (one  pound 
tobacco  to  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  using  the 
relatively  inexpensive  "  denatured "  tobacco  sold  as 
"  hop  powder." 

The  Flower  Garden.  —  Sow  annuals.  Chinese 
asters  may  be  sown  under  protection  of  a  frame  at 
beginning  of  month,  and  in  the  open  border  by  end  of 
month.  The  following  should  be  sown  during  April 
(they  are  all  of  easy  culture  and  suitable  even  for  town 
gardens)  : — Marigold  (both  French  and  African  sorts), 
everlastings  (Acroclinium  or  Helichrysum),  the  flowers 
of  which  may  be  cut  and  used  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms  in  winter;  candytuft,  clarkia,  coreopsis  (good 
for  cutting),  godetia  (very  showy),  sunflower,  larkspur, 
red  flax.  lupin,  mignonette  (sow  thinly),  nasturtium 
(Tom  Thumb  variety  or  Ruby  King  for  covering  trellis) — 
they  flower  best  on  poor  soil ;  Love-in-a-mist,  nigella 
(select  the  Miss  Jekyll  variety),  phacelia,  blue,  very 
showy;  P/tlox  Drum  inondi  (mva.\ua.h\e),  Shirley  poppies, 
salpiglossis,  Virginian  stocks  (good   while  they  last)  ; 


plant  out  sweet  peas  and  any  perennials  raised  under 
glass.  Repot  chrysanthemums  into  larger  pots.  For 
pot  plants  such  as  chyrsanthemums.  cinerarias,  pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias,  roses,  &c.,  the  following  food 
mixture  may  be  added  to  the  soil  with  advantage  : — 
Basic  slag,  bone  meal,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  equal 
parts,  using  8  oz.  of  the  mixture  for  each  bushel  of  soil. 
When  the  flower  buds  appear  water  with  a  solution  of 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  each  two 
gallons  of  water.  Make  and  insert  cuttings  of  abutilon, 
petunias,  heliotrope,  and  fuchsias.  Shift  autumn-struck 
zonal  pelargoniums  into  larger  pots.  Repot  begonias. 
Top-dress  with  fresh  soil  hanging  baskets.  Prepare 
ground  for  dahlias  by  digging  and  manuring.  Plant 
corms  of  hybrid  gladiolus  in  a  warm,  sumiy  aspect. 
Divide  and  rearrange  plants  in  herbaceous  border  (if  not 
already  done).  Sow  seeds  of  wallflowers.  Look  over 
rock  garden,  remove  weeds,  and  mulch  any  plants 
requiring  such  treatment.  Mulch  roses,  this  will 
encourage  development  of  flowers.  Keep  the  hoe 
going,  it  will  save  trouble  with  weeds  and  aerate 
the  soil. 

The  Vegetable  Garden.— All  potato  planting  should 
be  finished  this  month.  Sow  peas  every  ten  days  or  so 
for  succession.  Prick  out  seedling  cauliflowers  and 
Brussels  sprouts.  Sow  beet,  broccoli,  carrot,  lettuce, 
mustard  and  cress,  radishes  (once  a  fortnight),  spinach 
and  turnips.  Plant  out  frame-raised  French  beans  if 
weather  is  fine.  Sow  ridge  cucumbers  and  vegetable 
marrow  under  glass  or  in  gentle  heat  for  planting  out 
later.  Prepare  trenches  for  celery.  Try  the  effect  of 
an  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  (14  lbs.  of  slaked  lime 
to  each  square  pole). 
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NOTICE 


TO  THE  READERS  OF 
"IRISH     GARDENING" 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  "  IRISH 
GARDENING"  commenced  with  the 
January  Number.  A  Title-page  and 
Index  for  Vol.  IV.  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  Subscriber 
applying  for  same. 

Readers  of  "Irish  Gardening"  are 
asked  to  kindly  introduce  the  paper 
to  any  of  their  friends  interested  in 
plants  and  gardening,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  is  a  good  time  to  become  a 
subscriber. 
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The   White    Flowers   of  the   Narcissus" 


By  Padraic  Colum. 


F    you     have     two 
loaves,  sell  one  and 
buy  the  white  flowers 
of    the     narcissus." 
The  saying-  is  Maho- 
met's.      It    reminds 
us  that  beauty  is  a 
primal  need,  coming- 
after  bread.      More- 
over, the  saying  ex- 
presses    an    obligation     that    is    not    often    in 
our   consciousness.       Morality,    rightly    under- 
stood,  is   not   repression,    but    an    attempt    on 
our    part    to    restore   harmony    to    the    world. 
A    g-reat    moralist,    wishing     to    contrast    the 
intentions     of     nature     with     the     perversions 
of   men,     beg-ins    with    the    beauty    of   flower- 
ing   thing-s.      The     book     I     have     in    mind  is 
Tolstoy's    "  Resurrection."     Spring   has  come 
to  the  place   that   men   have  tried  to  disfigure. 
In  the  town  the  grass   revives   and  springs  up 
between  the  stones  ;  the   birches,   the    poplars, 
and  the  cherry  trees   unfold  their   buds.      "  It 
was   not    this    spring    morning    men     thought 
sacred    and   worthy   of  consideration,    nor   the 
beauty  of  God's  world,   given    as   a  joy   to  all 
creatures,  this  beauty  which  inclines  the  heart 
to  peace,  harmony,  and  love."     To  permit  the 
free  expression  of  beauty,   to  grant  to  others  a 
share  in  that  beauty,  is  part  of  morality.      We 
owe  to  ourselves  the  white  flowers  of  the  nar- 
cissus.    To  sell  a  loaf  and  buy  them  may  be  an 
obligation.     To  consider   the  lilies  of  the  field 
may  be  as  binding  as  the  obligation  to  consider 
the  poor. 

The  fact  that  there    are   few  flowers  is  a  real 
reproach  to   our  countryside.      Harsh   and   lui- 


lovely  our  farmhouses  stand,  the  barest  expres- 
sion of  mere  living.  The  lack  of  flowers  about 
our  houses  was  in  a  measure  due  to  harsh  con- 
ditions that  have  passed.  We  look  for  more 
flowers  around  the  houses  of  the  new  order. 
Our  people  have  got  the  second  loaf,  and  now 
they  should  remember  the  oblig-ation  of  the 
text — to  exchange  it  for  the  flowers  of  the  white 
narcissus. 

To-day  in  the  town  we  have  the  flowers  of 
spring.      Daffodils    carried    about    the    streets 
flash  a  message  throug-h  the  city.     The  bank  of 
flowers    at    Nelson's    Pillar    gives    colour    and 
freshness    that    the    city    sadly    needs.      When 
will  we  realise  that    it   is    worth  our  while   to 
have  boxes  of  growing  flowers  around  the  base 
of   that  central  column,    and    to    set  climbing^ 
plants    inside    the    ugly     iron    bars  ?       In    the 
country  the  sloe-bloom  has  come  on  the  hedg-e, 
and   in  the   gardens   we  pass   we  see  daffodils 
and    flowering   pear    trees.      These    labourers' 
cottages    are    the    houses    of   the    new    order 
In     the     g-arden    of     one     cottage     there    are 
pansies   and    wild    flowers    growing  ;    another 
cottage  has  a  creeper  across   the  porch.      But 
then  we  come  to  rows  of  new  cottages  bare  of 
flowers    and    creeper.      The   powers   that   con- 
ferred the  cottage  and  the  half-acre  can  do  some- 
thing to  set  flowers  there.      I  learn  from  Irish 
Gardening   that   our    County    Councils    have 
power   to   deal   particularly    with    cottage    and 
allotment  gardening.      It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Dublin  County  Council  to   appoint  a   horticul- 
tural   instructor    who  would  visit   these    allot- 
ments   and    put    the    labourers    in   the    way  of 
making    good     use    of    their    half-acre.      The 
expense  of  this  appointment  should  not  be  con- 
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sidercd.  Tho  County  Council  owes  to  tlu' 
labourers  every  possibility  o(  advancement,  ani.1 
the  letter  from  the  Horticultural  Organiser  o( 
the  Kssex  County  Council  makes  it  clear  that 
profit  can  be  made  from  the  proper  cultivation 
of  these  ijarden  i->lols.  Besides  the  material 
advantag-es,  Irish  CiAKPKNiNG  draws  attention 
to  an  issue  that  our  councillors  might  consider. 
The  effort  to  keep  a  well-stocked  gaide-n,  the 
interest,  tlie  appreciation  of  the  result  have  a 
mental  and  moral  value  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  gardens  in  flower  are  a  joy 
to  the  passer-by,  and,  besides,  they  add  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  country.  In  England  the 
profusion  of  flowers  before  cottages  such  as 
these  is  the  fairest  sign  of  a  settled  and  pros- 
perous life.  We  are  not  without  the  means  of 
procuring  the  flowers.  Let  us  follow  the  counsel 
oi'  the  Eastern  sage,  and,  having  two  loaves, 
let  us  barter  one  for  the  flowers  of  the  white 
narcissus. 

Current    Topics. 

B\-  C.  F.  Bali.,  Ro\al  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneviii. 

THE  Roval  Horticultural  Society  appear  to  have 
made  a  good  move  by  holding:  their  spring- 
flower  show  in  conjunction  with  the  spring 
show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  attendance  was  remarkably  good,  and  must  have 
been  an  encouraging  sight  for  the  council ;  in  most 
respects  this  show  was  a  distinct  advance  upon  former 
ones  held  by  the  society. 

The  centre  of  the  large  hall  was  well  filled  with  a 
goodly  array  of  daffodils,  the  names  of  new  competitors 
showing  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  this  spring 
flower.  .Among  the  new  white  trumpet  daffodils, 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson's  new  seedling,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Moore,  was  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  a  bold  and  handsome  flower. 
Mrs.  Betteridge  was  also  shown  by  one  or  two  com- 
petitors ;  this  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  purest 
of  all  the  white  ajax,  the  perianth  is  crimped  at  the 
edges,  and  the  large  open  trumpet  has  a  fluted  brim. 

Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  an  expensive  bulb,  is  a  model 
for  show  purposes,  the  perianth  is  of  the  purest  white 
and  very  well  shaped,  the  trumpet  being  very  long  and 
narrow,  changing  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  pure  white  ; 
to  my  idea  it  has  a  rather  stiff  appearance. 

Among  the  reasonable  priced  white  ajax,  Madame 
de  Graaf  still  holds  the  foremost  place  ;  then  we  have  a 
smaller  but  equally  pretty  varieties  as  N.  moschatus, 
Wm.  Goldring, iSnowflake,  Mrs.  Camm,  Mrs.  Thompson, 
cernuus,  and  albicans. 

Foremost  among  the  yellow  ajax  was  King  Alfred  ; 
with  the  glorious  yellow  of  the  flowers  and  its  strong 
habit  it  has  made  a  great  name,  but  unfortunately 
some  people  already  speak  of  it  as  a  bad  doer. 

A  daffodil  which  gives  good  promise  as  a  garden 
plant   and    for   naturalising  is  Golden    Bell ;  the  large 


irunipi-i  is  tiiii-l\  liiii-ii,  lliough  for  show  purposes  Ihtt 
inii.mth  is  rather  weak.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  free 
nowering,  and  increases  very  quickly. 

Lady  .Margaret  Boscawen,  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
photo,  is  a  flower  like  a  giant  bicolor  .Sir  Watkiii,  the 
growth  is  free,  and  the  flowers  stand  well,  so  thai  when 
the  price  becomes  cheaper  it  will  probably  be  a  favourite. 
For  most  collections  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  Brig^.dier 
if  one  has  Ladx  .Margan-l  Boscawen,  as  they  are  very 
nuu-h  alike. 

The  live  flowers  at  the  lop  ot  the  photo  are  Seagull, 
riiis  variety  and  Albatross  are  two  seedlings  raised 
from  the  same  seed  pod.  Both  are  free  growers  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  bearing  large  flowers  of 
the  Barri  t^pe,  having  pure  white  perianths ;  the 
yellow  cups  differ  in  shade,  and  the  edging  of  orange. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  the  Leedsii  appeals  to  most 
people.  In  the  photo  at  the  base  are  Waterwitch  and 
Mountain  Maid.  Others  which  were  well  shown  were 
Adriane,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Gem,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
and  White  Lady. 

The  red  cups  ol  l  lie  liicon)]t;irabilis  seelioii  are  an 
attraction  ;  many  were  to  be  seen  in  good  form,  as 
W'siivius,  Lucifer,  Lady  .Vrnott,  Blackwell,  Oriflamme, 
and  Firebrand.  .Some  of  these  cups  burn  badly  if 
planted  in  full  sun.  The  cups  gel  bleached  after  a  few 
days'  sun,  then  the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  gone,  so  the 
best  plan  is  lo  plant  them  in  half  shade.  C.  J.  Backhouse 
prefers  such  a  position.  Remarkably  fine  flowers  of 
Firebrand  were  shown  by  C.  M.  Doyne,  Esq.,  which 
were  high!}-  commended  by  the  judges. 

Improvements  in  the  poets'  narcissus  are  very  marked 
and  beautiful  ;  some  are  getting  fairly  moderate  in 
price,  as  Cassandra,  Horace,  Homer.  P'or  an  earl)- 
poeticus,  one  that  can  be  recommended  is  Dante,  a 
strong  and  free  grower.  All  these  poets'  narcissi  will 
give  finer  flowers  after  they  have  been  planted  a  year. 

The  Japanese  garden  in  the  corridor  furnished  a  feast 
oi'  colour  ;  this  and  a  collection  of  Alpines  made  a 
striking  exhibit,  furnished  by  the  Tully  Nursery, 
Kildare.  The  Alpines  were  a  choice  selection,  including 
several  new  Chinese  primulas,  as  P.  Forestii.  with 
yellow  flowers,  found  on  limestone  cliffs  ;  P.  lichian- 
gensis,  with  reddish,  purple  flowers,  related  to  P. 
corlusoides,  and  P.  muscarioides,  with  capitate  heads 
of  bluish,  purple  flowers  ;  apparently  this  will  require  a 
moist,  peaty  soil,  as  it  grows  in  company  with  P.  sikkim- 
ensis  on  the  banks  of  mountain  streams  in  in  S.  E.  Tibet. 
Other  primulas  finely  shown  in  groups  were  P.  algida 
from  Siberia,  P.  bellunensis,  P.  frondosa,  P.  pubescens 
alba,  usually  known  as  P.  nivalis,  and  P.  spectabilis. 
Well-flowered  plants  of  the  Pine-barren  Beauty,  Pyxi- 
danthera  barbulala  were  well  shown,  and  the  Chinese 
Carex  Scaposa,  with  while  flowers,  was  another  rare 
and  interesti  ig  plant.  Large  groups  of  Trillium  grandi- 
florum  were  very  attractive.  Some  good  aubrietias 
gave  colour  to  the  edging,  as  A.  cilicica  and  A.  Brides- 
maid. Androsaces  were  v.-ell  represented  by  A.  villosa, 
Chumbyi,  and  sarmentosa.  A  large  group  of  the  Pasque 
flower  and  a  few  plants  of  the  white  variety  of  Anemone 
Pulsatilla  alba  were  quite  a  feature.  Messrs.  Pennicks 
&  Heath  also  had  stands  of  hardy  plants  ;  among  the 
latter  exhibit  was  a  nice  plant  of  Cardyline  indivisa 
vera.     Primula  malacoides  was  pretty,  and  needs   the 
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same  treatment  as  P.  Forbesii.  A  distinct  Grape 
hyacinth  was  shown  called  Muscaria  paradoxum 
virescens,  like  a  larg^e  form  of  the  type.  Among-  the 
mossy  saxifrag-es  the  crimson  Gloria  was  in  flower. 
Throug-hout  the 
exhibit  fritill- 
arias  were  used 
as  dot  plants. 

The 
Soy   Bean 

The  soy  bean 
as  a  source  of  oil 
for  soap-makingf 
and  as  a  food  for 
farm  stock  is 
making-  g-reat 
advances  in 
Europe.  The 
plant  has  been 
for  long-  cultiva- 
ted in  China  and 
Japan,  but  since 
the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war,  when 
its  seeds  were 
extensivel}-  used 
for  f  e  e  d  i  n  g 
horses  while 
troops  occupied 
Manchuria,  i  t  s 
utility  as  a  food 
of  extreme  rich- 
ness, both  in  oil 
and  albumen, 
has  been  more 
widely  known 
and  utilised. 
.Although  of  so 
recent  introduc- 
tion, it  is  said 
that  Japan  ex- 
ported to  Europe 
during  the  past 
year  about 
800,000  tons  of 
the  bean,  and 
that  the  trade  is 
rapidly  increas- 
ing. Soy  bean 
is  a  leguminous 
plant,  and  re- 
quires for  its  suc- 
cessful culture 
the  presence   of 

the  right  species  of  nodule  bacterium,  which  of 
course  is  not  found  naturally  in  our  soils.  The 
writer  of  this  note  remembers  seeing  about  ten 
years  ago  in  the  experimental  gardens  attached  to 
the  Guelph  Agricultural  College,  Ontario,  plots  of  soy 
bean  grown  in  untreated  soil  and  in  soil  inoculated  with 
a  scattering  of  soil  imported  from  Japan.  .As  the 
Japanese  soil  contained  the  right  sort  of  germ  to  produce 


large,  healthy  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the 
comparative  results  were  very  striking  and  instructive. 
While  the  untreated  plots  produced  only  puny,  starved 
plants,    the    plants   on    the    other     plots   were    tall    and 

vigorous,  and 
the  whole  crop 
apparently  nor- 
mal. The  plant 
is  now  exten- 
sively used  for 
purposes  of 
green  manuring 
in  Canada  and 
the  .States.  As 
to  the  value  of 
soy  bean  as  a 
crop,  we  may 
note  that  the 
London  price 
per  ton  for  these 
seeds  is  from  £^ 
to  £.6,  while  the 
oil  extracted 
from  the  beans 
fetches  about 
£22  per  ton,  and 
the  feeding  cake 
made  from  the 
"refuse"  after 
extraction    from 

£6   to  £: 


per 


ton 


A  Groi  p 


HKALTIFfL    N.\RCISSI    P 
(For  descriptions  see 


V'  I  O  L  E  T  S  . — 

Lovers  of  these 
charming     flow- 
ers   desirous    or 
having      blooms 
during      the 
winter      months 
ought  to  prepare 
bods  for  planting 
forthwith.      The 
best  situation  is 
one    under     the 
shadow   of   a 
north     wall, 
where  they  will 
be  p  r  o  te  c  t  e  d 
from  direct  sun- 
light.   The  beds 
should    be    well 
dug  and  liberally 
supplied     with 
well  -  rotted 
manure.     Before 
planting    the     soil     should     be       made     firm    and     the 
surface    fine-grained     by    means    of    a    rake.     Divided 
crowns   of  old  plants  are  used  as  the  new  sets,    and 
after  planting,   syringing  morning  and  evening  for  a 
few  days  will  help  the  plants  to  settle  down  comfortably 
in    their    new    quarters.     Princess     of  Wales    and    La 
France   are   two  popular  single   varieties,   and   Marie 
Louise  an  extensively  used  "  double." 


HOTOGRAPHEI)    AT    THE    SPRING   SHOW 

"  Current  Topics."  I 
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V.  — i'roatnKMU    in    i\)is. 

Till",  inltiiiijs  looti-il  ;il  tlio  ciul  of"  last  yi'ai  ami 
till-  lH\ifiiiniiig  of  this  year  should  be  ivady  this 
month  for  their  final  pottinjj  into  eight  to  ten 
inch  pots.  These  plants  are  now  in  six  inch  pots,  and 
should  have  been  stopped  some  time  last  month.  From 
the  beyinninij  of  this  month  the  plants  should  be 
exposed  night  and  day,  iirotiotion  only  In-en  given  il 
frost  makes  appearance.  Preparation  should  be  staiteil 
at  once  for  their  final  potting.  About  the  middle  of  this 
month  the  strongest  and  best  rooted  plants  may  be 
shifted.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  vary  according  to 
the  variety — some  chrysanthemums  making  stronger 
root  growths  than  others.  See  that  the  pots  are  clean — 
if  new  steep  in  water  for  24  hours  and  dry  in  the  sun 
before  use.  Water  the  plant  about  two  hours  before 
shifting,  and  when  the  repotting  is  done  keep  close  for 
a  few  days.  Do  not  water  the  soil  after  potting. 
Sprinkle  the  foliage  only  for  the  first  few  days.  If  water 
is  then  required  apply  il  very  carefully  so  as  not  to 
puddle  the  new  soil.  As  soon  as  the  roots  commence 
action  stand  the  plant  out  in  the  open  upon  boards  or 
ashes,  and  water  freely.  By  placing  the  pots  upon  bo;irds 
or  ashes  drainage  is  assisted  and  worms  are  prevented 
from  entering.  The  rows  of  pots  should  run  north  and 
south.  The  tallest  plants  should  be  placed  to  the  north 
so  that  the  sun  can  shine  on  all.  Wire  stretched 
between  two  posts,  one  placed  at  either  end  of  the  rows, 
forms  a  support  to  which  the  stake  of  each  plant  can  be 
tied,  leaving  fifteen  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Be 
careful  to  keep  the  growing  point  tied  close  to  support, 
because  at  this  period  it  is  very  brittle. 

Compost  for  Final  Potti.vc;.— This  should  be 
rougher  than  before  over  the  usual  drainage.  Drain 
with  crocks,  put  a  layer  of  coarse  mortar  rubbish, 
broken  oyster  shells,  or  cinders.  Upon  this  place  some 
rough  lumps  of  broken  up  turfy  soil,  and  press  firmly. 
Upon  this  place  some  of  the  prepared  soil.  Put  roots  of 
plant  in  position,  and  fill  up  the  pot  to  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  rim  ;  plant  firmly.  The  soil  used  by  some 
of  the  best  growers  is  made  up  as  follows,  and  begin- 
ners will  do  well  to  keep  as  near  to  the  formula  as 
possible  until  experience  teaches  :  — Chopped  up  turfy 
loam,  3  parts  ;  spent  manure,  i  part ;  wood  ash,  }i 
part  ;  river  sand,  ^  part ;  bone  meal  and  soot,  a 
good  sprinkling  throughout.  Mix  the  whole  very 
thoroughly. 

Bre.AKS. — When  a  young  plant  has  grown  six  inches 
it  is  advisable  to  pinch  out  the  growing  point  so  as  to 
hurry  on  the  development  of  the  side  growths.  The 
plant,  if  left  to  itself,  would  naturally  break— that  is,  a 
flower  bud  would  form  at  its  growing  point,  and  below 
it  three  or  more  side  shoots  would  develop— the  bud 
now  being  pinched  out  and  the  side  shoots  allowed  to 
grow  (should  the  bud  be  wanted  to  flower  then  the  side 
shoots  would  be  pinched  out  so  that  the  whole  vigour 
of  the  plant  could  be  used  in  the  development  of  one 
flower).  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  stop  plants  at  all 
unless  there  is  a  device  for  getting  flowers  at  certain 


liales.  or  fov  gi-lling  large  slunv  flowersor  \o  si-i-ure  an\- 
p.ii  licular  form  ol  pl;uil  for  ilecorative  purposes.  Nearly 
;ill  chrysanlhemums  make  two  or  more  breaks  duiing 
iliclr  growth.  The  first  liuil  forms  in  May  or  June  is 
calleil  llu-  lirsl  hri-ak.  .Sonu'  raily  varieties  show  a 
secoiul  Ol-  inU-iinediale  huil  in  July;  this  is  the  first 
ci'own  ImkI.  In  .\ugust  the  second  crown  bud  is  formed  ; 
iliis  i-,  ihr  one  that  is  usually  retained  for  flowering. 
if  ihcM-    l.ttlii    buds  an-    pinched   the   plant    makes   its 


etlorl 


i!  buds. 


K.\Ki,v  Fi.viwiiKi.Nt;  C!iiuvs.\MHK.Mf.MS.  — Plants  may 
i)e  purchased  direct  from  the  growers  and  planted 
straight  out  into  the  borders  any  time  this  month. 
Pompoms  are  very  effective  as  border  plants  ;  their 
compact  dwarf  habit  make  them  suitable  for  planting  in 
the  bortlers  to  the  front  of  the  decorative  kind.  They 
are  the  earliest  of  the  early  flowering  chrysanthemums. 
Ciood  decorative  plants  for  the  border  are  Horace 
.Martin,  a  rich  yellow  ;  all  the  Masse  group  are  specially 
useful,  being  strong  growers  displaying  a  variety  of 
colours  ;  Well's  scarlet  makes  a  fine  border  plant  ; 
Champ  d'Or  Holmes,  white,  and  Perle  Rose.  The  soil 
for  these  should  be  well  dug  and  rather  liberally 
manured  with  well-rotted  farmyard  manure.  They 
require  a  sunny  situation,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
have  them  too  crowdeil.  and  the\-  love  a  buoyant  air. 


E.  A. 


R 


OSes. 


By  ODoNEL  Browni:,   M.D. 

IT  was  a  pleasure  to  see  our  favourite  flowers  so  well 
shown  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  the  recent  show 
at  Ballsbridge.  They  seemed  to  come  to  cheer  up 
our  flagging  spirits  in  this  most  distressing  season. 
Will  our  out-door  roses  never  get  a  move  on?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the}^  are  wise,  as  no  sooner  does  a  fine  day- 
come  than  il  is  immediately  followed  by  a  cold  night  and 
a  wet  day.  I  cannot  remember  a  year  when  roses 
moved  so  slowly.  Therefore,  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
pleasure  to  sec  those  clean,  perfect  blooms  at  the  show  ; 
and  what  beauties  they  were  I  Let  me  tell  you  of  some 
of  them. 

Competition  was  very  strong  in  the  big  class  — viz., 
twenty-four  blooms.  I  thought  when  I  came  to  judge  them 
that  I  was  in  for  a  hard  job,  as  I  had  seen  some  of  the 
exhibitors'  faces  wearing  anxious  looks.  Certainly  there 
was  not  much  trouble  in  finding  the  first  prize  ;  and  here 
let  me  give  Mr.  E.  D'Oiler  and  his  gardener  sufficient 
praise  for  his  exhibit.  Level,  even,  fresh,  and  what 
beautifully  formed  specimens  his  roses  were  !  His 
strongest  blooms  were  six  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley's,  five  of 
them  good,  one  a  trifle  passive.  F"or  size,  I  never  saw  such 
fine  specimens.  I  asked  the  worthy  secretary  to  get  our 
editor  to  have  one  of  these  flowers  photographed,  as 
well  as  the  whole  stand,  so  that  my  readers  might  see 
what  I  am  trying  to  describe.  Have  they  done  so,  I 
wonder?  Then,  again,  in  his  box  were  two  fine  blooms 
of  our  good  yellow  Tea  Souv  de  P.  Xotting.  Ranking 
beside  the  Mawley  was  a  big  bloom  of  White  Maman 
Cochet.  Funny  !  When  I  think  that  once  Mr.  D'Olier 
told  me  that  Cochet  was  fiu  use  under  glass.     Comtesse 
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de  Nadaillac  was  not  so  well  shown  as  last  year  (the 
memory  of  that  bloom  haunts  me),  but  this  bloom 
was  a  good  one.  He  only  had  two  poor  flowers, 
one  passable,  but  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  his  Alice 
Lindsell  !  Mr.  Bewley, 
who  was  second,  had  a 
level  even  lot,  mostly 
H.P.sand  H.T.s,  where 
as  Mr.  D'Olier  had  Teas 
as  his  mainstay.  I 
should  have  liked  to 
see  Mr.  B  e  w  1  e  y  '  s 
flowers  with  a  little  more 
staging'  done  to  them. 
He  had,  if  my  memory- 
serves  me  rig-htly,  a 
wonderful  bloom  of  "  H. 
A.  Moore,"  to  which  he 
could  have  done  more 
justice.  It  was  the  best 
bloom  he  had.  His 
flowers  lacked  the  depth 
of  petal  of  Mr.  D'Olier's 
flowers.  Mr.  Crozier 
was  third  with  small 
flowers,  which  were  well 
coloured. 

In  the  twelve  roses-, 
Mr.  D'Olier  came  again 
to  the  fore,  and  I 
chuckled  to  see  how 
confidently  he  had 
measured  his  strength 
in  this  and  the  big 
class.  He  took  good 
care  to  get  a  telling 
Mrs.  Mawley  into  the 
twelve,  and  left  a  poorish 
specimen  in  the  twenty- 
four.  This,  I  may  point 
out  to  a  novice,  is  a 
dangerous  game  to  play 
at,  I  mean  dividing 
forces,  but  Mr.  D'Olier 
measured  his  opponents' 
forces  perfectly.  The 
tit-bit  in  this  box  was  a 
Madame  de  W'atteville. 
a  hard  rose  to  grow 
well,  evidently  off  the 
same  plant  as  the  bloom 
of  last  year,  though  not 
so  highly  coloured  as 
last  year's  flower  was. 
Mr.  Crozier  came 
second,  and  Mr.  Bewley 
third.  The  one  great 
absentee  was  our  old 
friend  of  spring  shows — 
Mar^chal  Niel.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  there 
was  not  a   single  flower 


There  Is  no  rose  that  can  put  such  a  finish  into  a  box  as 
the  Mart^chal.  Even  Mr.  D'Olier,  who  usually  does  Niel 
well,  had  none.  But  we  cannot  always  have  what  we 
want,  even  in  rose  growing. 


Chrvs.vnthk.mim    ("Jason  ") 


of  .1  soft,  pure  yellcv  colour. 


shown       in      any      box. 


yootl  out-of-door  variety,  2J  feet  high,  carryins  liandsome  (lowers 

flower  during  the  month   of  October.       (From  a   photograph   of  a   plant   growing  in   .Mess 
Watson's  Nurseries  at  Clontarf.) 
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(ii;\i-:R.\i.  Ri:i'ok  r 


B\'  i-ommon  ooiisiMit,  tho  s|irinj;-  slunv  ot  tin-  I\oyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Irohiiid  was  faruml  auriy 
the  best  within  recent  years.  The  seem-  on 
entrance  was  one  of  arresting;  beauty,  and  the  inovini; 
crowds  ct  visitors  ackk'd  a  life  aiui  intcrcsl  unhappily 
rare  at  such  functions  in  Huhlin.  We  sincerely  con- 
ifralulate  tiie  council  and  its  strenuous  secretary  on 
the  attainineiU  of  such  success,  ;ind  hope  that  the  high 
standard  will  be  sustained  in  future  shows  There  were 
some  notable  and  orig-inal  exhibits,  especially  those  of 
the  Tully  Nursery,  which  we  have  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  tiie  present  issue.  The  nianag-ement  of 
Irish  Gardening,  anxious  to  contribute  somethingf 
towards  the  interest  of  the  show,  yet  together  an  educa- 
tional exhibit,  illustrating  a  lypical  collection  of  stove 
plants  selected  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Bewley,  Chairman  of  Directors.  This  exhibit  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  in  response  to  the  request 
of  several  visitors  we  append  a  list  of  the  more  out- 
standing plants  :  — Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Den- 
drobium  dalhousianum,  Dendrobium  devonianum, 
Cattleya  Shroedera;,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum,  Amaryllis,  Fire  King  and  others 
Gloxinias,  Calceolarias,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  Kenlia 
Relmoreana,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Double  tulips,  Rose 
Blanche  ;  Single  tulips.  Prince  of  Austria  and 
Thomas  Moore  ;  Carex  Gallica  Variegata,  Nephrolepis 
todceoides.  Rex  Begonia  in  variety.  The  harmonious 
colour  scheme  in  this  group  was  perfect,  the  credit 
being  due  to  the  artistic  feeling  of  Mr.  Cave  (gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Bewley),  who  was  responsible  for  the 
actual  staging  of  the  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  was  set  up  of  course  with  no  idea  of  gain- 
ing recognition  from  the  societ}',  but  the  judges  recom- 
mended that  a  silver  medal  of  the  society  be  awarded 
for  its  conspicuous  beauty.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  There  was  apparently  no  precedent  within 
the  proceeding  of  this  century-old  society  of  recognising 
for  an  award  a  purely  educational  exhibit.  The  council 
was  apparently  confronted  with  (to  them)  a  very  serious 
dilemma.  It  could  give  awards  to  exhibitors  who 
grew  plants  themselves,  or  to  exhibitors  who  employed 
gardeners  to  grow  plants  for  them,  or  to  nurserymen  or 
others  who  did  not  grow  plants  at  all  but  traded  in 
them,  but  it  was  surely  entirely  outside  their  functions 
as  a  Society  to  make  an  award  to  a  Gardening 
Journal  that  used  plants  merely  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  so  the  recommendation  of  the  judges  was 
quashed.  The  council  was  in  fact  in  the  same  kind  of 
mental  muddle  as  was  Punch's  famous  railway  porter 
when  confronted  by  an  old  lady  travelling  with  a  mena- 
gerie of  pets.  "  Stationmaster  says,  mum,  as  cats  is 
'dogs,'  and  rabbits  is  '  dogs,'  and  so's  parrots,  but  this 
'ere  tortis  is  a  hinsec',  so  there  ain't  no  charge  for  it." 


WHAT  jitovi'il  to  he  oni-  of  liu-  most  successful 
spring  shows  ever  held  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural .Society  of  Ireland  look  place  on  April 
joth  ;ind  J  i  st  in  con)unction  with  the  spring  show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  a'nalgamation  of  the  two 
shows  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  success,  and  the  two  societies  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  event.  The  exhibits 
were  arranged  in  the  finely-lighted  Arts  and  Industries 
Hall  and  in  the  annex.  The  entries  were  well  up  to  the 
average  in  number,  while  the  quality  all  round  was 
rather  above  the  average.  The  arrangements  and 
grouping  of  the  classes  had  been  well  planned,  and  there 
was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
staging  by  which  gaps  between  the  exhibits,  frequently 
seen  at  former  shows,  were  practically  avoided.  The 
tables  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  arranged  for 
artistic  effect  made  an  attractive  display,  but  the  class 
lost  much  in  effectiveness  through  being  relegated  to  a 
corner  where  the  groups  could  only  be  properly  looked 
at  from  one  point.  The  great  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  show  was  the  miniature  Japanese  garden  arranged 
by  the  Kilcullen  Nurseries  of  Tully,  Kildare,  newcomers 
who  received  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  show.  The 
garden,  arranged  very  effectively  with  bridges,  watei-, 
rock- work,  and  the  characteristic  pigmy  trees,  was 
brilliantly  gay  with  primulas,  pillar  roses,  and  Alpine 
plants  nicely  placed  in  dark,  brown  peat,  which  afforded 
a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  l^ealthy  green  of  the 
foliage.  A  bed  of  red  and  white  stocks,  edged  with  a 
neat  grass  border,  formed  a  brilliant  mass  at  the 
entrance  to  the  garden,  and  from  this  tiny  gravelled 
paths  lead  through  vistas  to  a  bold  bank  and  magnifi- 
cent pillar  roses,  which  formed  the  culminating  point 
of  the  garden.  We  sympathised  with  the  exhibitors 
because  of  the  background,  as  the  particular  shade  of 
terracotta  used  as  a  wash  on  the  walls  of  the  annex 
forming  the  background  to  this  altogether  charming 
display  is  not  one  which  is  suited  to  natural  effects. 
The  exhibit  deservedly  obtained  a  gold  medal,  and 
from  appearances  we  judge  that  a  satisfactory  number 
of  orders  were  booked. 

An  excellent  collection  of  stove  plants  was  staged 
by  Irish  Gardening,  which  gave  to  many  visitors 
a  new  view  of  what  is  being  done  in  Ireland  with 
this  class  of  plant.  In  fact,  this  exhibit  and  one 
or  two  other  trade  exhibits  were  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  very  best  exhibits  at  the  leading 
English  shows.  Seldom  before  has  such  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  stove  plants,  including  some  remark- 
ably well  grown  orchids,  been  staged  at  shows  of  the 
society,  and  we  hope  that  on  other  occasions  Irish 
Gardening  will  give  us  displays,  representative  of 
other  branches  of  gardening,  as  it  is  in  Ireland  to-day. 
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The  plants  had  been  excellently  staged  and  placed  in 
a  prominent  position  ;  the  stand  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  exhibition.  The  judges — by 
no  means  over-doing  it — recommended  a  silver  medal, 
which  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
their   discretion,  refused   to  confirm.     It  would  appear 


much  for  Irish  Horticulture,  and  when  an  opportimity 
occurs  to  honour  one  of  its  efforts,  the  body  presumably 
at  the  head  of  Irish  Horticultural  movements  takes  up 
a  quite  illogical  position,  and  acts  in  this  unprecedented 
fashion.  It  is  conjectured  that  had  Irish  Gardemn-g, 
Ltd.,    provided   paper  and   string,    and  had   the    plants 


Spring  Show  .\t  B.^llsbridge.     Irish  Gardening  Edicational  Exhibit  of  Groip  of  Stovf  1^-ant.s. 

(Silver  Medal   Award  recommended  by  Judges  but   not  confirmed  by  Council  of  Society). 


that  the  council  have  no  desire  to  encourage  such  new- 
comers, and  Irish  Gardening  has  the  honour  without 
the  silver  medal.  The  exhibit  admittedly  deserved  a 
medal,  but  because,  forsooth,  the  exhibitor  neither 
staged  the  exhibit  for  pleasure  or  profit,  but  as  an 
educational  display,  the  medal  is  not  awarded.  That 
is,  such  awards  are  made,  not  for  excellence  oC  the 
exhibit,  but  because  of  the  exhibitor.  Irish  Garden- 
ing  during   the   four   years  of  its    existence  has   done 


priced  for  sale,  the  medal  would  necessarily  have  been 
awarded. 

Among  the  general  classes  roses  were  well  shown, 
the  cup  for  nine  roses  in  pots  going  to  Mr.  David 
Drimmie  for  a  good  lot  of  plants  on  which  the  foliage 
was  particularly  good.  The  tables  of  pot  plants  formed 
a  very  attractive  section.  The  first  prize  exhibit  (Mrs. 
Redmond,  Dundrum)  was  very  tastefully  arrayed ; 
the  second  prize   contained  less  of  note,    and   seemed 
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rallior  oversliadowi-ii  by  llu>  rose,  not  a  p,irtii.ularly 
good  plant,  which  oooupied  the  oentiv  ;  the  third  prize 
(Mr.  T.  F.  Lrozier.  Slillorjfan)  was  awarded  to  a  nice 
table  containinj,^  some  j^ood  cyclamen  and  schi/.an- 
thus.  thoii.uh  the  plants  were  if  anything  a  liillc 
crowded.  Some  tine  antluuinms  were  the  feature  o( 
llu-  lourlh  exhibit  There  were  oni\  two  entries 
tor  the  amaryilis  (six  pots)  class,  the  lirsl  pii/i- 
i^roiips  containing  six  excellent  specimens,  very  even 
in  quality,  each  plant  having-  four  tlowers  on  the  stalk. 
Pelargoniums  were  aj^fain  well  shown. 

Competition  was  limited  in  the  class  for  i^^loxinias,  hut 
the  first  prize  jjronps  well  deserved  the  award.  Tree 
carnations  should  secure  a  larg-er  entry,  as  they  are  a 
popular  and  useful  plant.  .\  ifood  display  of  deutzias 
secured  first  prize  for  Mr.  F.  \'.  Westby,  and  the  class 
was  generally  well  filled  with  excellent  specimens. 
Cinerarias,  and  particularly  the  Stellata  groups,  were 
well  shown  through  the  show,  those  staged  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Cochrane  being  especially  noticeable,  though  on 
some  of  these  advertising  labels  were  unnecessarily 
obtrusive. 

Narcissi  were,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the  show  ;  it 
anything  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  above  the 
average.  Mr.  C.  M.  Doyne  secured  the  challenge  cup  for 
collection  of  fifty  varieties.  The  flowers  were  of  fine 
quality,  and  thoroughly  representative  of  the  various 
sections.  The  use  of  the  three  tier-staging  gave  the 
exhibitors  a  better  opportunity  for  displaying  their 
blooms  to  advantage. 

In  the  class  for  roses  (twenty-four  bloomsj  there  was 
keen  competition.  The  first  prize  collection  was  a 
really  splendid  display  of  blooms,  among  which  Brides- 
maid and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  were  particularly 
good. 

The  St.  Bridgid  anemones  were  very  fine,  the  flowers 
shown  were  large,  full,  and  distinct  in  colour,  both  in 
the  first  and  second  prize  collections.  A  special  ex- 
hibit of  these  popular  plants  from  Miss  White,  of  Gow- 
ran,  Kilkenny,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Some  good  specimens  of  apples  were  shown,  but 
vegetables  were  moderate  and  somewhat  even,  with  the 
exception  of  broccoli  and  cucumbers,  which  were  good. 
Four  silver  and  three  gold  medals  and  one  cultural 
certificate  were  awarded,  and  two  trade  exhibits  were 
highly  commended. 

An  exceptionally  good  trade  exhibit  of  spraying  ap- 
pliances was  shown  at  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson's  (Horticul- 
tural Chemist)  stand  which  apparently  excited  much 
interest.  Mr.  Watson  was  kept  very  busy  giving 
technical  instruction  in  the  use  of  spraying  fluids  to 
many  enquirers. 

japan    in   Ireland. 

PLEASING  as  the  Tully  Japanese  Garden  was  to 
visitors  of  the  Spring  Show  at  Ballsbridge,  it 
would  also  be  a  joy  to  many  to  have  the  large 
and  varied  collection  of  plants  used  in  making  that 
garden  of  eastern  beauty.  But  next  to  having  them  is 
talking  of  them,  so  we  propose  to  make  a  few  cultural 
notes  on  the  most  worthy  of  subjects.  Primulas  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Alpine  flora,  and  several  im- 


portant new  species  were  shown.  P.  nuiscarioides — 
which  is  very  happily  nametl,  for  its  colour  and  form 
.'ire  iiulecd  like  the  grape  hyacinth  — the  pl.mts  shown 
have  been  grown  in  the  shade  of  a  golden  Ketinispora, 
anil  when  flowering  the  heads  of  the  flowers  made  a  nice 
ilispl.iy,  which  shows  the  use  of  that  plant  when  it 
hi'conu's  pliMitifui.  This  pl.int  loves  leaf  soil  and  decayed 
wood.  P.  I'orreslii-  this  plant  comes  into  commerce 
with  ;i  haiily  name,  and  it  is  said  to  live  as  long  as  loo 
yens  in  its  Tintive  home.  It  is  not  so  wonderfully 
licuilitul,  yet  it  makes  up  for  that  by  the  leaves  giving 
tin-  fragr.incc  of  ripe  fruit,  which  is  stronger  when  aided 
i)y  its  flower.  This  new  plant  likes  Ireland,  for  the  black 
hog  soil  with  sand  mixed  through  it  seems  its  only  need 
with  us.  P.  Lichiatigensis  is  in  the  way  of  P.Cortusoides. 
but  is  larger  and  eaiiier  to  flower,  and  seen  side  by  side 
as  at  Dublin  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  former  has 
come  to  stay.  We  have  this  plant  growing  in  our  wild 
garden,  and  it  is  getting  no  special  treatment,  and  is 
doing  well.  P.  -f-  Mrs.  Hall  Walker,  shown  for  the 
first  time,  is  of  the  margurata  tribe,  but  has  a  sweet 
fragratice  which  is  always  pleasing,  and  the  colour  is  a 
soft  lavender  with  a  large  flower  and  strong  habit  > 
likes  dry  treatment.  P.  spectabilis — the  form  seen  at 
Japan  in  Ireland  was  generally  stated  to  be  finer  than 
the  type,  but  that  is  only  due  to  culture.  This  primula 
succeeds  best  when  top  dressed  very  heavy  with  cow- 
manure  ;  if  it  gets  starved  it  does  not  flower,  and  even 
if  it  does  the  flowers  are  small.  P.  Mrs.  Wilson  — in 
this  plant  we  have  two  forms,  one  being  much  larger 
and  better  in  colour  than  the  other,  but  cultural  points 
may  account  for  this.  But  our  best  form  was  grown  on 
the  rocks  in  our  Japanese  Garden  at  Tully-,  while  the 
smaller  was  in  pots.  This  seems  good  to  know, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  primulas  for  Alpine 
rock  gardens.  P.  algida  Siberica  was  shown,  which 
is  not  common  and  is  in  the  way  of  P.  farinosa, 
but  not  so  strong.  The  latter  was  seen  in  rare  form, 
it  having  been  grown  by  the  water  side  in  peat. 
This  plant  is  generally  treated  too  dry-,  and  it  will  pay- 
to  make  a  bog  garden  plant  of  it  from  our  experience. 
Primula  Cashmiriana  rub_y  a  fine  dark  form  with  a 
golden  eye  was  shown,  but  in  this  primula  so  many 
forms  are  seen  that  to  name  one  form  as  better  than 
another  is  rather  out  of  the  question  ;  to  say  the  most  it 
is  pleasing  to  have  good  shades  in  this  useful  primula. 
P.  capitata  was  also  seen  with  its  silver-like  leaves  and 
violet-coloured  flowers.  This  plant  likes  water  so  long 
as  it  is  not  stagnant  ;  it  is  seen  best  when  used  in  masses. 
The  well  known  P.  Japonica  was  also  seen  in  good 
form,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  was  P.  nivalis,  which 
is  in  fact  a  w-hite  form  of  P.  viscosa.  This  plant  is  not 
often  seen  as  good  as  at  Ballsbridge,  it  had  been 
treated  dry  all  the  winter,  and  the  crowns  had  got 
quite  hard  and  ripe.  When  the  flower  showed  it  was 
given  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  the  result  was  seen 
by  many  stems  carrying  twenty  flowers.  P.  denticulata 
alba  was  also  seen  in  good  style.  Other  good  plants 
worthy  of  note  were  Sanquinaria  canadensis,  the  Blood 
root.  This  plant  does  well  in  Ireland,  and  with  its 
anemone  star-like  flowers  gives  a  pleasing  change  to 
other  spring  beauties.  Saxifragas  were  seen  in  good 
form,  and  our  old  friend  Rhei  is  still  one  of  the  best, 
also  Lindesiana,  which  is  always  valued  because  of  its 
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compact  habii.  Several  new  nu>>sy  ^axilVaj^^as  were  seen, 
Bathoniensis  being-  one  of  the  larjjest  of  this  section. 
The  colour  is  as  good  as  Guiklford's  seedling,  and 
about  twice  the  sixe.  Androsace  priniiiloities,  seniper- 
vivioidcs  villosa  were  flowered  \v>'ll.  These  plants 
require  careful  treatment  in  Ireland,  and  during  winter 
must  be  kept  from  excessive  damp  and  wet  frosts. 

So  many  other  choice  Alpines  were  shown  that  a  full 
report  cainiot  be  given  now,  as  space  and  time  will  not 
permit,  but  go  down  to  Tully.  Kildare,  and  see  Japan  in 
Iri'l.ind  in  all  its  beauty.  There  you  can  iio  into  the 
gariliMi  and  see  its  charms,  for  in  real  fad  one  steps 
out  oi'  old  Iroland  and  enters  new  Japan.  From  the 
entrance  gate  all  the  bright  foliage  meets  the  eye.  This 
denotes  the  birth  of  man.  From  the  birth  we  lead  along 
the  winding  path  to  the  school,  then  the  play-ground. 
We  pass  on  and  leave  all  the  charms  of  infancy 
behind  us  and  enter  into  serious  life.  Then  comes  the 
dark  and  uncertain  days  of  youth,  which  is  represented 
by  dark  caves  and  swampy  lands,  and  at  last  the  rise 
on  to  the  dry,  firm  land.  This  we  must  call  the 
business  life  of  man  ;  there  are  hills  for  him  to  climb, 
and  broken  bridges  he  may  fall  through,  and  there  is  the 
mountain  of  his  ambition  which  successful  men  climb, 
and  then  come  the  retiring  da3's  when  he  passes  over 
the  bridge  into  home  life,  enjoys  its  comforts,  and  has 
a  garden  of  rest,  yet,  still  further,  we  see  those  winding 
footsteps  which  lead  to  the  final  rest.  There  we  see  a 
place  of  sombre  effect,  which  for  now  we  will  call  ihe 
cemetery. 

These  are  all  at  Tully.  and  always  open  to  the  public 
eye.  There  you  can  come  and  see  these  plants  in 
glorious  beauty  during  the  month  of  June. 

Tl   I.LVKNSIS. 


Selecting  and   Saving   Seed. 

To  an  outsider  it  has  alway.s  seemed 
strang'e  that  so  little  seed  is  saved  by 
the  g-ardener,  and  especially  by  the 
amateur.  He  has  his  own  particular  favourites. 
and  frequently  he  sees  new  and  strangle  varieties 
g-rowing-  up  among  them,  yet  he  must  always 
make  his  annual  visit  to  the  .seedsman.  Why 
not  save  himself  this  trouble  ? — he  would  g^ive 
himself  more,  of  course — and  take  a  step  that 
would  bring  him  far  more  interest  and  pleasure 
in  the  plants  he  grows.  Why  not  save  seed 
from  his  crop,  especially  if  it  contains  something 
new?  If  everybody  did  this,  or  if  many  did  it, 
seedsmen  would  grumble  ;  but  many  will  not  do 
it,  at  any  rate  not  enough  to  affect  the  seedsman. 
Besides,  how  many  new  plants  may  be  lost 
every  year  while  we  rely  upon  the  seedsman 
alone!  He  is  always  on  the  hunt  for  novelties; 
but  how  many  are  there  he  never  hears  of!  If 
a  new  variety  comes  into  his  possession  he 
husbands  and  saves  the  seed  ;   but  how  many 


new  varieties  are  nc\er  gixen  ;i  chance  of  lu-ing 
reproduced  I 

Is  it  a  difficult  thin-  to  do?  .Not  at  all.  .\t 
any  rate,  farmers  can  do  it,  and  why  not 
gardeners?  Let  us  quote  one  or  two  examples, 
(i rowers  oi  seed  grain  make  a  great  to-do  these 
days  about  what  some  of  them  call  "pure  cul- 
tures " — samples  grown  from  a  single  head — and 
flatter  themselves  they  have  discovered  a  new- 
method.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Well,  perhaps, 
not  quite,  but  it  is  certainly  old  Some  of  our 
best  varieties  are  descended  from  single  heads 
that  were  isolated  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  a  farmer  in 
Cumberland  saw  what  seemed  an  unusually 
g-ood  head  of  oats  growing  in  a  potato  field 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Usually 
it  would  have  been  treated  as  a  weed  and  cut 
down,  but  this  farmer  protected  and  saved  it. 
He  sowed  the  seed  and  saved  the  produce,  and 
by  continuing  to  do  so  for  several  years  he  was 
able  to  give  or  sell  some  to  his  neighbours.  In 
time  his  neig^hbours  sold  to  others,  and  now 
this  oat— the  potato  oat — is  the  most  widely 
grown  in  Britain.  Not  only  so,  but  other 
varieties  are  its  descendants  although  they  are 
known  by  other  names 

There  is  a  farmer  who  used  to  grow  un- 
usually good  turnips,  and  would  do  so  still  if  he 
were  not  too  old.  He  seldom  got  seed  from  a 
seedsman.  He  was  a  native  of  a  part  of  the 
country  where,  at  one  time,  nearly  every  farmer 
g-rew  his  own  turnip  seed  ;  and  although  he 
migrated  to  a  distant  part,  he  carried  this 
custom  with  him.  His  method  was  striking, 
but  instructive  When  his  business  led  him  to 
one  of  his  turnip  fields,  he  did  not  survey  it 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  or  from  the 
ends  of  the  drills.  He  walked  right  through  it. 
But  before  doing  so,  he  cut  a  few  twigs  from 
the  hedge  and  clipped  them  under  his  arm. 
Then  as  he  wandered  through  the  turnips  he 
stuck  in  a  twig  here  and  there.  The  twigs 
were  to  mark  the  good  turnips — those  that  were 
to  be  left  alone  when  the  rest  were  pulled — 
and  then  transplanted  in  a  corner  of  his  garden 
or  in  the  corner  of  some  field  where  they  could 
easily  be  protected  by  netting  from  hares  in 
winter  and  sparrows  in  summer 

And  if  an  ordinary  farmer  can  do  this  kind  of 
thing  with  a  plebeian  turnip,  why  can  the  amateur 
gardener  not  do  it  with  his  rare  and  far  more 
carefully  tended  aristocrats  ? 
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Walls 


Notes 

for  Rock  Plants. 


In  my  notes  on  this  subject  in  last  number  I  oug-ht  to 
have  added  that,  even  without  preparation,  anj' 
wall  not  quite  new,  not  too  well  built,  mj,y  be 
utilised  for  the  g:rowth  of  rock  plants  with  very  pleasing 


the  walls,  and  have  formed  a  number  of  colonies  : — 
Erinus  alpinus,  Dianthus  caesius,  Tunica  Saxifragfa, 
Sedum  album,  S.  anopetalum,  S.  dasyphyllum,  S.  glau- 
cum,  S.  rupestre,  S.  sexangulare.  Other  plants  have 
formed  large  tufts  equally  or  more  healthy  than  those  in 
the  garden — such  as  Sempervivum  californicum,  S. 
tectorum,  and  others  ;  Alsine  Rosani,  Sedum  Maximo- 
wiczii  ;  a  few  others,  such  as  Aubrietiadeltoidea,  Draba, 


A  \'erv  Pretty  Wall  Pi  ant. 

The  above  illustration  is  a  photograph  of  Erigeron  mucronatus  growing  in  a  wall  at  I.issadell,  Co.  Sligo.  As  may  be  observed, 
this  variety  is  well  suited  for  such  situations,  and  as  it  is  very  free-flowering  it  presents  a  charming  picture  when  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  pink  in  colour,  small  and  daisy-like.  The  genus  Erigeron  affects  cold  and  mountainous  countries,  and  are  of  easy 
culture  so  long  as  they  can  get  moisture,  but  not  stagnant  moisture.     There  are  very  few  varieties,  however,  worth  cultivation. 


effect.  The  wall  surrounding  my  own  garden  was  built 
five  years  ago  ;  it  is  five  feet  high  and  eig;hteen  inches 
thick,  built  of  limestone,  and  finished  off  on  top  in  a 
rounded  fashion.  The  wall,  like  the  garden,  is  dry  and 
sunny.  By  good  luck  (bad  luck  according  to  the 
builder!)  a  sharp  frost  came  on  just  as  the  top  was 
finished,  with  the  result  that  the  mortar  never  set 
properly,  and  can  to  some  extent  be  dug  out  with  a 
trowel  or  knife.  Into  chinks  and  little  hollows  many 
small  plants  have  been  fitted,  sometimes  with  a  little 
earth,  sometimes  merely  by  lifting  slig-htly  one  of  the 
smaller  stones,  slipping-  the  root  in,  and  pressing  down 
the  stone  again.  Almost  all  the  species  so  planted  have 
grown  excellently.     The  following  are  spreading  along 


aizoides,  Armeria  plantaginea,  Artemisia  pedemontana, 
Sedum  Ewersii,  while  holding  their  own  have  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  R.  Lloyp  Praeghr. 

Verbenas. 

To  those  who  have  grown  verbenas,  nothing 
need  be  said  as  to  their  beauty  and  usefulness  in 
the  flower  garden,  but  to  amateurs  of  limited 
knowledge  and  experience  the  verbenas  will  prove  on 
trial  an  altogether  delightful  race  of  decorative  plants. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  terminal  heads,  sometimes 
crowded  and  sometimes  loose,  but  always  beautiful. 
The  range  in  colour  is  very  wide  ;  you  may  get,  in  fact 
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any  shade  (except  pure  yellow  or  black)  from  the  purest 
white  to  the  deepest  blue.  The  verbenas  beloiig^  to  the 
same  family  as  the  common  vervain,  native  to  southern 
Eiiijland,  but  rare  in  Irel.and,  and  almost  unknown  in 
Scotland.  X'erbenas  are  found  wild  especially  in  tro- 
pical and  siib-trc>pica!  America,  but  the  g'arden  varieties 
are  mostly,  if  not  all,  the  results  of  crossinif  and  selection. 
Raised  from  seed  they  jfive  endless  variations  as  to 
shades  of  colours,  and  this  to  many  people  is  a  source 
of  great  interest  and  delijjfht.  Grown  in  ligfht  garden 
soil  enriched  with  either  dec.iyed  leaves  or  well-rotted 
manure,  they  thrive  wonderfully,  while  striking  effects 
may  be  produced  by  pegging  down  the  stems  along  the 
earth,  so  as  to  produce  erect,  strong-growing  laterals, 
each  of  which  will  end  in  a  head  of  gay  flowers.  The 
effect  is  magnificent  during  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Some  people  like  to  grow  verbenas  in  pots,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  varieties  Miss  Wilmott  and  Scarlet  King 
are  especially  good,  as  well  as  Lovely  Blue,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Princess  of  Wales,  Snow  Flake,  and  Queen  of  the 
Whites. 

Potash. 

Potash  is  one  of  the  food  substances  required  by 
plants,  and  must  therefore  be  present  in  all  fertile  soils. 
If  not  already  there  in  sufficient  quantity  it  should  be 
supplied  by  the  cultivator.  With  some  plants  potash 
appears  to  be  the  "dominant"  constituent  of  the  soil, 
and  if  this  is  plentiful  the  plant  can,  as  a  rule,  forage 
successfully  after  the  other  necessary  ingredients  of  its 
food.  "  Root"  crops  like  turnips  and  beet,  leguminous 
plants  (peas  and  beans),  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
fruit  trees,  are  particularly  benefited  by  potash.  In  all 
cases  it  would  appear  that  the  starch-making  power  of 
the  foliage  is  very  materially  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  potash  salts  in  the  sap.  It  will  be  well  for  gardeners 
to  remember  that  potash  is  especially  required  bj'  plants 
and  shoots  in  their  very  early  stages  of  growth  and  also 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  flowers  appear  and  the 
fruits  are  maturing.  Light  sandy  soils,  chalky  soils  and 
peaty  soils  are  usually  deficient  in  potash.  Potash  is 
usually  supplied  in  the  form  of  kainit,  but  a  much  purer 
form  of  potash  "manure"  is  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
Kainit  is  a  mixture  of  potash,  common  salt  and  magnesia, 
and  is  entirely  unsuited  for  summer  work  in  the  garden- 
The  soluble  salt  and  magnesia  are  really  harmful  to 
living  roots,  and  should,  therefore,  only  he  applied  to 
soils  in  winter,  when  the  poisonous  ingredients  are 
washed  out  before  the  arrival  of  spring.  With  the 
sulphate  of  potash  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  salt,  and 
therefore  it  goes  much  farther.  While  kainit  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  ounces  per  square  yard 
only  about  one  ounce,  finely  powdered,  of  the  sulphate 
will  be  required  for  the  same  area.  From  some  recent 
experimental  work  it  would  seem  that  both  potash  and 
lime  fertilisers  might  be  used  with  advantage  in  mush- 
room culture,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the 
potash  in  the  form  of  the  pure  salt. 

Hoeing. 

There  is  no  more  eff"ective  aid  to  the  healthy 
growth    of  crops   than   hoeing.      It   makes   the  surface 


of  the  soil  loose  ;iiul  keeps  open  the  pores  leading 
ilown  into  ilu-  soil.  Hence  it  encourages  soil  venti- 
lation aiul  that  free  interchange  of  gases  that  means 
so  much  to  working  roots.  The  Dutch  type  of  hoe 
is  the  one  to  use.  By  using  it  the  ground  is  not 
trodden  over  after  the  hoeing.  If  hoeing  is  done  when 
and  as  often  as  necessary  there  will  be  no  ch.ince  of 
weeds  becoming  the  least  tioublcsome. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  hoeing,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  fine-grained  and 
powdery,  anti  this  in  turn  acts  as  a  nuiKli  ;inil  pri-vents 
loss  o(  wati'r  bv  i'\  aptiration. 


These  delicious  perfumed  flowers  should  be  grown 
in  ever}'  garden  about  the  end  of  July.  Pot  them 
up  in  six-inch  pots,  about  eight  to  ten  bulbs  in  a  pot. 
The  compost  should  be  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  with  a  six-inch  pot  full  of  crushed  bones. 
Place  the  pots,  which  contain  the  bulbs,  in  a  cold  frame 
on  a  bottom  of  cold  ashes,  and  give  very  little  water 
till  the  bulbs  begin  to  grow  ;  give  just  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  in  the  pots  moist.  As  soon  as  frost  appears 
remove  the  plants  to  a  w'arm  house,  and  place  them  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass.  When  they  show  their  flower 
buds,  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  January,  they  will 
require  more  water.  An  occasional  watering  with 
manure  water  will  greatly  benefit  them.  When  the 
bulbs  have  done  flowering  conline  to  water  them  till  the 
tops  die  off.  Let  the  pots  remain  on  the  shelf  in  the  full 
light  of  the  sun  for  at  least  four  weeks  after  you  stop 
watering,  for  the  secrets  of  success  in  freesia  growing 
is  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  J.    Devine. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hannon,  of  Gourtacousin,  Athlone,  writes 
to  say  that  he  has  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  of  apple 
apparently  new  to  orchards,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
introduce  into  commerce.  It  was  in  full  flower  on  the 
27th  of  last  mouth,  the  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  of 
fine  flavour  and  handsome  appearance.  He  invites 
correspondence. 

A  New  Irlsh  Weekly. — We  sincerely  welcome  the 
appearance  of  The  Irish  Industrial  Journal,  a  thoroughl}' 
up-to-date  and  progressive  weekly  very  much  needed 
in  this  country.  Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the 
present  industrial  movement  in  Ireland  will  read  its 
pages  with  much  interest  and  profit.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  literary  side  of  journalism  is  not  over- 
looked in  its  attractive  pages.  ' 

Mr.  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  has  sent  us  a  box  of 
exceptionally  fine  blooms  of  the  daffodil,  bearing  his 
name.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  much  improved  in  sub- 
st;ince  and  purity  of  colour  in  comparison  with  specimens 
seen  in  former  years.  As  we  go  to  press  a  second  box 
has  arrived,  containing  bunches  of  five  varieties  of 
strikingly  handsome  Narcissi — Lorna  Doone,  Rosa  Bed- 
ford, Cressida,  Oresko  and  King  of  the  Poets.  We  have 
no  room  left  to  describe  these,  but  hope  to  refer  to  them  | 

at  another  time.  | 
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Migration  of  Gall  Mites.— Fruit  growers  may  be 
reminded  that  the  gall  mites  that  have  been  passing  the 

winter  in  the    "  big 
buds"    of    affected 
1  blackcurrant 

bushes  will  awaken 
during  the  present 
month,  and  leaving 
the  old  and  now 
dried  up  buds  that 
sheltered  them 
seek  the  younger 
buds  that  are  now 
in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  them.  May 
and  June  arc  the 
only  months  of  the 
year  when  spraying 
is  of  the  least  use 
in  preventing  the 
spread  of  these 
pests.  In  case  any 
reader  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  black 
currant  twig  suffer- 
ing from  "  mite  " 
we  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  top 
of  a  branch  photographed  in  March  showing  ver}' 
clearly  the  big  buds  containing  the  hybernating  mites. 

March  Marigolds. ^We  have  often  wondered  why 
the  March  marigold  is  not  more  highly  prized,  and 
therefore  more  often  utilised  as  a  decorative  plant.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  handsome  aquatics.  Growing  in 
masses  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  lake,  it  presents  in 
spring  a  glorious  patch  of  colour  that  glows  even  more 
brilliantly  than  burnished  gold  when  the  sunlight  glitters 
from  its  wealth  of  bloom,  inlaid  upon  an  almost  tropical- 
like  foliage  of  rich  green. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  will  shortly  publish  Mr.  \V.  S. 
Rogers'  long  promised  book,  "  Garden  Planning.  " 
Those  who  made  acquaintance  with  "\'illa  Gardens  "  will 
welcome  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  book,  in 
which  the  whole  subject  of  garden  designing  is  treated 
fully  and  in  a  practical  manner.  A  feature  of  the  book 
will  be  a  series  of  plans  to  scale  for  all  possible  sites  and 
aspects.  In  all,  there  will  be  150  practical  drawings. 
Horticultural  Show  Cards. — A  neat  series  ot 
Exhibitors'  Show  Cards  has  been  prepared  by  the 
management  of  Irish  Gardening  for  use  at  Horti- 
cultural Shows.  These  will  be  supplied  (with  name 
of  the  Society  printed  on  each  card)  free  in  desired 
quantities  to  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  on 
application  to  the  Manager,  Irish  Gardeninc;,  Ltd.,  53 
Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

f^^       fi^^       ^^ 
The  evening  sun  is  sinking  low  in  shades  of  deepening 

red. 
The  water-fowl  is  crooning  softly  from   its  willow  bed. 
Selen^  throws  her  sombre  cloak  about  a  world  of  sleep, 
And  through    a   curtain   formed    of  clouds    her  nightly 

watch  doth  keep.  —Country  Life. 


Electricity  in   Relation  to  Plant 
Growth. 

MR.  J.  H.  PRIESTLEY,  of  the  University  of 
Bristol,  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Overhead  Electrical  Discharges  and  Plant 
Growth  "  to  the  current  number  of  the  journal  of  the 
(English)  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  subject  has  been 
before  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and  the  present  paper 
gives  an  account  of  the  further  experimental  work 
carried  on  as  a  continuation  of  the  researches  therein 
summarised.  The  results  seem  to  prove  that  "  the 
passage  of  small  electric  currents  through  the  plant  is 
beneficial  to  it.  and  tends  to  increase  the  yield,  and 
often  to  lessen  the  time  in  which  the  yield  is  usually 
obtainable."  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  electrical 
potential  of  the  air  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
plant,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  even 
under  normal  conditions  a  slight  electrical  current 
passes  from  air  to  soil  through  the  plant.  Furthermore, 
there  is  experimental  evidence  that  electrified  plants 
have  their  physiological  functions  quickened -the 
passage  oi  the  current  through  the  tissues  accelerates 
respiration,  transpiration  and  starch  formation.  It 
heightens  vitality  also  and  increases  the  power  of  a  crop 
to  resist  disease.  It  has  been  further  suggested  that 
electrification  may  also  result  in  increasing  the  natural 
supply  of  nitrate,  and  that  the  continuous  suppl)-  of  this 
extremely  soluble  and  highly  essential  plant  food  in  our 
tillage  lands  is  really  kept  up  by  the  very  slight  but  con- 
tinuous discharges  of  current  electricity  from  air  to  soil 
through  the  growing  crops.  If  it  is  so  then  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  any  artificial  increase  of  this  current 
within  certain  limits  would  tend  to  accelerate  the  growth 
and  development  of  plants. 

The  electrification  is  effected  by  a  system  of  overhead 
wires  connected  with  a  generating  electrical  machine, 
which  may  be  installed  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  the 
open  ground.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  through  a 
series  of  years  are  given  by  Mr.  Priestley,  and  the 
following  are  taken  as  examples  from  his  tables  :  — 


Year 


Crop 


Increase  of  electrified  over 
non-electrified 


1905  i 

Cucumbers 

17  per  cent. 

Strawberries, 

5  years 
1   year 

old 

36         „ 

80         ,,        and  more 
runners 

,, 

Tomatoes  . 

No  difference 

1 906 

Wheat 

29  per  cent. 

1907 

Strawberries 

29 
^5 

1 90S 

Wheat 
(."ucumbers 

Decrease  9  per  cent, 
(dry  season) 

24  per  cent. 

Much  quicker  forma- 
tion of  fruit 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  also 
appears  to  be  one  of  some  practical  importance  to 
growers,  for  although  the  present  expense  of  an  in- 
stallation may  not  justify  its  immediate  adoption  in 
practical  market  gardening  it  is  certainly  suggestive, 
and  may  well  develop  into  a  special  system  of  forcing 
either  for  earliness  or  for  increased  yield. 
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"Come  .May  willi  all  ihy  tiowcis, 
Thy  sweetly  smelling:  thorn, 
Thy  cooling^  evenintf  showers. 
And  rrai;;rant  breath  at  morn." 

IT  is  the  pool's  ideal  ol'  the  "  merrie "  month,  yet 
how  often  are  such  ideals  swallowed  up  in  foolish 
fact.s.  "  Cooling-  evening-  showers  "  sound  nice  if 
they  do  not  turn  to  rattling-  hail  ;  the  "  fragrant  breath 
at  morn  "  is  enjoyable  when  not  cong-ealed  into  a  sting- 
ing- white  frost,  and  this  is  what  we  have  to  be  prepared 
for,  and  when  the  cooling  evening  shower  of  hail 
comes  look  out  for  the  fragrant  frost  next  morning.  It 
was  the  rule  where  we  spent  part  of  our  probation 
(alas,  how  long  ago!)  that  whenever  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  40  by  6  p.m.  at  this  season  all  covering  was 
put  on,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  unqualified  usefulness 
of  skeleton  frames,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  bedding 
plants,  as  well  as  the  chrysanthemums  in  4,  5,  or  6-inch 
pots,  as  the  case  may  be,  awaiting  their  final  potting-  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  can  have  their  "  hardening  off " 
properly,  that  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  plants 
are  treated  to  outside  conditions  whilst  beings  protected 
from  spasmodic  untoward  influences  as  they  arise. 
The  skeleton  frame  may  no/  be  much  more  than  some  of 
the  temporary  sheltering  devised  by  men  whose  in- 
g-enuity  is  proverbial  (or  ought  to  be),  but  it  is  more 
without  being  an  eyesore  to  those  who  object  to  even 
the  manufacturing-  department  of  the  garden  (the  glass) 
taking  on  a  deshabille  look  at  any  time  to  await,  for 
long  enough  perhaps,  one  of  Aunt  Dinah's  "grand 
clearings  up."  The  skeleton  frame  or  pit  is  pretty  well 
expressed  in  the  name,  and  if  constructed  of  planed 
and  painted  timber  on  a  suitable  site  in  proximity  to 
the  glass  may  be  considered  a  permanent  institution 
worthy  of  its  surroundings.  For  all  ordinary  purposes 
two  feet  in  depth  at  back  may  be  sufficient,  one  foot  in 
front,  the  soil  being  further  excavated  nine  inches  in 
depth,  with  a  good  three-inch  coal  ash  bottom.  Tem- 
porary bars  which  can  be  removed  as  required  giving 
support  to  the  mats,  the  most  useful  width  of  such 
frames  being  what  can  be  covered  w'ith  a  full-sized 
Archangel  mat,  the  back  taking  a  mat  lengthways 
when  occasion  demands  it.  Needless  to  descant  on  the 
hundred  uses  to  which  such  frames  can  be  put  all  the 
year  round,  for  where  erected  we  rarely  see  them  idle. 


"May  with  all  Ihy  flowers!"  Thou  givesi  us 
nothing  more  gorgeous  than  the  t  iilips.  May  flowering 
as  they  are  termed,  ami  with  Clesneriana,  (iolden 
crown,  and  Picotee.  crimson,  gold,  and  white,  the 
white  of  Picotee  being  slightly  warmed  up  with  a  mar- 
ginal carmine  flush,  we  reach  our  goal  in  brilliant 
effect  in  that  bedding  which  finds  them  en  masse. 
.Macrospeila  as  a  substitute  for  that  fine  form  of  Ges- 
neriana  known  as  spalluilata,  is  hardier,  and  has  the 
virtue  of  violet  scent,  those  are  the  pros.,  the  cons, 
being  that  it  cannot  vie  in  effect  with  the  former,  and  is 
later,  the  latest  of  all  in  our  experience,  and  that  is  a 
drawback  as  a  bedder.  This  late  spring  we  anticipate 
both  wallflowers  and  the  above  tulips  w-ill  be  aggra- 
vatingly  at  their  best  about  the  last  week  of  the  montii, 
but  with  the  advent  oi  June  each  day's  delay  in  the 
summer  planting  means  pawning  the  near  future  to 
gratify  the  immediate  present.  It  is  the  penalty  paid 
imder  the  dual  system  of  cropping  the  formal  flower 
garden.  Whatever  course  is  pursued,  however,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  well  thought-out  methods 
should  obviate  muddle,  and  the  transition  from  spring 
to  summer  bedding  be  carried  on  and  out  systemati- 
cally to  ensure  justice  being  done  to  all  concerned,  and 
that  stock  for  another  spring  routine  is  concerned  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  sites  for  such  spring  plants  as  are  to  be  reserved 
should  be  at  once  prepared  in  order  that  as  they  are 
lifted  there  shall  be  no  ill  treatment  in  throwing  aside 
till  the  summer  planting  is  complete.  First  the  bulbs, 
that  is  apart  from  those  fortunate  cases  where  a  fresh 
lot  can  be  purchased  each  season  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  is  the  better  way.  Presumably  the 
chief  of  these  will  be  the  tulips,  although  it  applies  to  all. 
We  like  to  have  a  nice  bit  of  sandy  border,  preferably 
under  a  wall,  neither  the  hottest  nor  the  coldest  aspect, 
and  in  this  planting  each  kind  by  opening  shallow 
trenches  and  laying  them  in  as  they  are  taken  up,  each 
lot  being  substantially  labelled.  For  purity  of  stock  it 
is  as  well  to  pull  out  any  rogues  that  appear  in  the  beds 
as  the  blooms  show  them  ;  later  on,  when  ripened  off. 
they  can  be  lifted,  cleaned,  and  stored  with  the  labels, 
those  not  wanted  for  bedding  eventually  going  out  as 
wildlings  in  the  shrubberies  or  elsewhere.  A  well  pre- 
pared north  border,  or  in  the  cultivated  ground  be- 
tween the  fruit  bushes,  is  good  for  transplanting  the 
aubrietias  daisies  and  similar  things  as  they  are  lifted. 
We  have  found  it  the  better  way  to  treat  the  aubrietia  at 
this  season  similar  to  box  edging — viz.,  topping  and 
tailing  the  tufts,  planting    low    and    treading    in    tight. 
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giving  a  few  waterings  if  heaven   denies   the  generous 
gift. 

Apropos  of  the  summer  planting,  which  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  struggling  with  before  our  good  editor  gets  out 
his  next  number,  we  may  not  forget  that  some  of  the 
simplest  things  make  the  most  effective  beds,  and  there 
are  some  things  one  even  dares  to  mix  (in  colour).  If 
any  weatherwise  ones  will  advise  us  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  isummery  summer  we  advise  them  to  have  a 
good  substantial  bed  or  two  of  mixed  petunias,  and  at 
planting  insert  a  few  sprays  from  a  superannuated  birch 
broom  (a  virgin  broom  is  better)  through  them  as  a  some 
thing  for  the  plants  to  lean  on  when  age  gives  them  that 
tired  appearance,  and  they  only  seem  too  pleased  of  the 
excuse  of  a  puff  of  wind  to  flop  over.  Mixed  seedling 
verbenas  of  a  good  strain  make  capital  beds,  covering 
quickly,  and  flowering  gaily  to  the  cold  end.  Failing  a 
stock  of  such  things  our  own  obliging  nurser^^men 
will  step  in  at  small  cost.  Whenever  we  take  our  walks 
abroad  at  this  season  how  many  thousands  of  good, 
cheap,  effective  things  we  see  in  our  nurseries  waiting 
to  fill  the  want !  Bedding  asters  should  not  be  over- 
looked— fragrant  stocks  are  fine,  edging  plants  of  such 
things  as  lobelia,  alyssum  Snowflake,  and  Centaurea 
candidissima  (most  valuable  of  all  the  silverfoliaged 
plants)  can  be  had  by  the  dozen,  hundred,  or  thousand, 
with  golden  feather  galore,  from  our  Irish  plant 
emporiums.  By  the  way,  we  have  emphatically  con- 
demned the  double  lobelia,  Kate  Mallard,  as  a  bedding 
plant,  and  Mr.  Bedford  as  emphatically  shouts  its  praises 
back  from  Kildare.  We  can  only,  presumabh',  both  of 
us,  reason  from  what  we  know. 

Heigho  !  But  it  is  a  weary  world,  my  masters,  this 
gardening  world,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vanity 
and  vexation  of  the  spirit  in  this  subject  we  were 
cajoled  into  under  editorial  diplomacy  !  We  have  just 
had  a  post-card  to  hurry  up,  and  when  it's  time  to  stop 
we  feel  but  beginning.  The  bedding,  of  course,  has  to 
be,  and  it  is  the  only  sane  system  for  certain  positions  ; 
but,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  we  find  more  pleasure  in  a  yard 
of  mixed  border  than  a  whole  bevy  of  beds,  yet  our 
mixed  border  would  horrify  an  orthodox  hardy  plants- 
man  with  its  odds  and  ends  which  we  like  to  stick  in  at 
the  wind  up  of  the  bedding — heliotropes,  scented 
geraniums,  and  all  sorts  of  smelly  things,  including  not 
a  few  annuals,  with  other  corrupt  practices. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.    Barkkr,   Carrigoran,  Newmarkct-on-Fergus, 
Co.   Clare. 

WELCOME,  merry  month  of  May.  Well,  it  is 
not,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  busy 
month  in  the  fruit  grounds,  but  as  it  is  often  a 
very  busy  month  with  some  of  our  insect  enemies,  be 
careful  to  attack  any  or  all  of  them  on  their  very  first 
appearance  (a  spraying  in  lime  may  not  save  nine),  but 
early  spraying  is  most  effective,  and  frequently  saves 
the  trouble  of  doing  the  whole  over  again  before  the 
pests  are  quite  exterminated.  Black  currants  are  very 
subject  to  attacks  of  aphis  this  month,  and  these  aphis 
multiply  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  if  not  promptly 
dealt  with  there  is  great  danger  of  the  crop  of  fruit 


being  seriously  injured.  All  seedsmen  sell  a  variety  of 
compounds  for  the  destruction  of  these  as  of  all  other 
garden  pests,  with  the  necessary  instructions  for  use. 
Quassia  extract  is  a  most  favoured  remedy.  Soft  soap 
is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy  against  all  aphis,  and 
where  a  great  number  of  bushes  are  to  be  sprayed  it 
may  be  used  as  follows  : — Take  3^  lbs,  soft  soap,  place 
it  in  a  bucket,  and  pour  a  couple  of  gallons  of  boiling 
water  over  it,  and  stir  with  a  lath  until  the  soft  soap  is 
completely  dissolved  ;  pour  this  into  such  a  utensil  as 
an  empty  paraffin  oil  barrel,  and  fill  up  the  barrel  with 
cold  soft  water.  (If  sufficient  hot  water  is  used  to  make 
the  whole  new  milk  warm  the  mixture  is  more  effec- 
tive.) Soft  soaps  vary  a  good  deal,  and  to  make  sure 
of  this  mixture  being  strong  enough,  take  a  leaf  in- 
fested with  fly  and  dip  into  the  solution.  Iftheflyis 
not  quickly  killed  add  another  ^  lb.  of  dissolved  soft 
soap.  Another  thoroughly  effective  spray  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  ^  lb.  to  10 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  strained  liquid  obtained  by 
boiling  I  lb.  of  quassia  chips  for  at  least  one  hour  in  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  water.  First  boil  quassia  chips 
according  to  quantity  of  solution  to  be  used  for  spray- 
ing ;  then  dissolve  soft  soap  in  a  bucket  of  boiling 
water,  and  pour  into  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and 
add  the  quassia  liquid.  This  latter  solution  may  be 
used  to  destroy  aphis  on  any  kind  of  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially on  plums,  and  against  black  or  green  aphis  on 
cherries.  In  case  that  aphis  has  been  unnoticed  until 
many  of  the  leaves  have  curled  up,  the  curled  leaves 
must  be  picked  oft"  and  burned,  as  any  amount  of  spraj-- 
ing  will  not  reach  the  insects  inside  the  curl  on  the 
leaf 

Red  currants  may  be  sprayed  with  Swift's  arsenate 
of  lead  (as  recommended  in  my  last  notes)  for  the 
destruction  of  caterpillars,  but  do  not  spray  goose- 
berries with  this  poisonous  compound  now,  as  the 
berries  are  so  near  being  used  for  home  consumption 
or  for  market. 

Where  apple  scab  is  troublesome  it  is  advisable  to 
spray  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture — i.e.,  3  lbs.  sulphate 
of  copper  and  i^lbs.  quicklime  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
prepare  as  follows  :— two  or  three  hours  before  being  re- 
quired for  use  tie  up  in  a  canvas  bag  or  piece  of  canvas 
(or  sacking)  the  required  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  place  in  2  or  3  gallons  of  soft  water  in  a  tub 
(wooden  tub)  or  barrel  to  dissolve  ;  place  the  quicklime 
in  some  receptacle,  and  pour  over  it  sufficient  water  to 
slake  it.  When  thoroughly  slaked  strain  into  the 
barrel  and  add  more  soft  water  to  bring  up  to  required 
quantity  ;  be  careful  to  keep  well  stirred  while  using. 

Spray  when  the  petals  of  blossoms  are  falling,  and 
again  when  the  apples  are  the  size  of  peas  (or  little 
larger).  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  late  varieties 
of  apples,  which  must  be  left  on  trees  late  in  the  autumn. 
Some  of  the  best  late  cooking  apples  are  much  more 
liable  than  others  to  disfigurement  by  apple  scab 
LAlfriston  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  for  instance)  ;  in 
some  seasons  they  suffer  severely  if  not  sprayed. 
Keep  the  ground  frequently  hoed  under  fruit  trees  to 
aerate  the  ground  and  keep  down  weeds.  Give  new 
planted  fruit  trees  liberal  waterings  in  the  event  of  hot 
dry  weather  setting  in,  and  especially  late  planted 
trees. 
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Sir.iwlHTiii-s  slu-mld  liavi-  a  imilili  of  i-k>an  straw 
placed  undor  the  leaves  and  fniits  to  keep  the  fruits 
clean  and  free  from  ijrit  while  ripening;,  and  if  a  dress- 
ing of  lime  and  soot  mixed  can  be  sprinkled  over  the 
ground  under  the  plants  before  putting  on  the  straw  it 
acts  as  a  great  protection  against  snails  damaging  the 
fruits  in  damp  or  wet  seasons.  If  the  beds  were  not 
liberally  mulched  with  good  farmyard  manure,  ;is 
previously  advised,  give  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
guano  or  some  quick-acting  fertiliser  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  are  set ;  this  will  considerably  improve  the  yield  of 
fruit.  Give  liberal  waterings  if  dry  weather  prevails 
while  the  fruit  is  swelling. 

Overhaul  and  repair  old  netting,  and  where  new 
netting  is  required,  lose  no  time  in  placing  the  order  for 
it,  so  as  to  have  a  good  supply  in  hand  for  covering  the 
beds  as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to  colour.  (It  is 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  strawberries  from  birds 
without  netting.)  Where  strawberries  are  to  be 
marketed  have  a  good  supply  of  punnets  and  crates  in 
hand  before  the  month  is  out,  and  so  soon  as  an  approxi- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  gooseberry  crop  likely  to 
come  to  maturity  endeavour  to  obtain  orders  for  same 
as  near  home  as  possible  at  reasonable  prices.  Look 
round  the  grafting  occasionally,  fill  up  any  flaws  in  the 
grafting  wax,  or  if  clay  has  been  used,  fill  up  any  cracks 
that  may  appear  with  moistened  clay.  If  the  clay 
seems  inclined  to  crack  badly  a  little  moss  tied  over  it 
will  prevent  the  cracking. 
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Cl^RVDALlS  HRACTKATA  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
.mil  although  delicate  looking  is  perfectly  hardy 
;iiid  flowers  during  April  and  May.  Numerous 
tlowers  .ire  borne  loosely  on  stems  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  anil  each  flower  has  at  its  base  a 
large  green  bract,  from  which  the  |-ilant  gets  its  specific 
name. 

Another  member  of  this  genus,  but  a  native  of  China, 
is  C.  Chcilanthifolia.  the  foliage  of  which  resembles  at  a 
distance  a  fern.  This  species  also  has  yellow  flowers, 
but  of  a  deeper  colour  and  smaller  than  C.  bracteata,  and 
it  flowers  later  in  the  season.  Both  these  plants  will  do 
in  shade. 

Among  other  cliarming  Alpine  plants  suitable  for  rock 
work  maybe  noted  the  Androsaces.  A.  Laggcri,  where 
it  does  well,  is  a  pretty  plant  with  small  rosettes  of  dark- 
green  pointed  foliage,  and  small  pink  flowers  in  a  head. 
This  should  also  be  planted  in  a  shady  spot. 

A.  sarmentosa  is  a  species  from  the  Himalayas, 
having  pink  flowers  with  white  eyes.  The  main  plant 
sends  out  runners  which  have  at  the  end  small  rosettes, 
and  these  can  be  pegged  down  to  take  root. 

A.  Chumbyi  is  a  hybrid  between  sarmentosa  and 
villosa,  and  also  has  pink  flowers  and  red  stems  and 
very  pretty  woolly  grey  foliage. 


A  Calendar   for  Amateurs. 


Gooseberries. — Where  table  dessert  is  especially 
required,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned.  A  good  mulching 
should  be  applied  if  not  already  done.  While  the  fruits 
are  swelling,  copious  watering  is  required,  also  manure- 
water  and  some  good  artificial  manure,  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  Keep  the  trees  well  open  to  air  and  sun 
by  pinching  back  the  side  growths  to  about  five  or  six 
leaves. 

Raspberries. — Give  a  good  mulching,  and  allow 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  get  to  the  canes.  During  dry 
weather  water  must  be  freely  applied. 

Apple  Trees. — Keep  newly  planted  trees  watered 
and  mulched.  Have  a  look  out  for  the  apple  blossom 
weevil.  Blossoms  so  affected  turn  brown  as  if  affected 
by  frost.  Close  examination  shows  the  insect  or  traces 
of  it.  If  the  tree  is  shaken  the  weevils  will  fall  out  ; 
place  cloths  to  catch  them,  then  destroy.  Look  out  for 
American  blight. 

Strawberries. — Mulch,  if  not  already  done,  with 
long  litter.  Cover  with  nets  to  keep  off  frosts  and 
birds. 

Flower  Garden. — Preparation  must  be  made  at  once 
for  the  bedding  out  of  plants  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Gradually  harden  exposure,  but  be  on  the  look  out  for 
frosts.  See  that  the  plants  have  sufficient  water  to 
thoroughly  wet   the  whole  mass  of  soil  in  the  pots. 


Propagation.— The  cold  frames  vacated  by  the  plants 
being  hardened  off  for  summer  bedding  can  be  used  for 
striking  cuttings  for  next  spring's  bedding  and  for  other 
soft -wooded  plants  such  as  aubrietias,  alyssum,  arabis, 
&c.  Make  sowings  of  annuals  for  succession  where 
they  are  intended  to  grow,  and  biennials  for  next  year. 
Wallflowers  should  be  sown  now  for  autumn  decoration. 
Top-dress  all  hardy  ferns,  and  remove  weeds  and 
litter.  A  little  soot  sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the 
plants  makes  a  good  fertiliser.  All  carnations  should 
be  out  in  the  open  by  the  end  of  this  month,  also 
chrysanthemums. 

Dahlias  should  be  planted  out  by  tlie  end  of  this 
month  before  the  plants  are  too  large.  A  large  plant 
receives  more  check  by  transplanting,  and  is  likely  to  be 
more  affected  by  frost.  Dip  in  an  insecticide  a  day 
before  transplanting.  A  heavy  soil  suits  these  plants, 
but  it  must  be  well  worked. 

Climbing  Plants.  —  For  present  planting  what  could 
be  better  than  scarlet  runner  beans  ?  They  are  quick 
growers,  and  useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  Plant  seeds 
two  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  two  together  about 
three  inches  apart.  They  will  cover  poles  or  arches  to 
a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  produce  a  really  striking 
effect.  Other  climbers  that  may  be  used  are  hops, 
canary  creeper,  and  tall  nasturtium. 
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volume  is  a  good  time  to  become  a 
subscriber. 
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Bacteria    in    Relation   to   Crops 


I.    AMMONIFICATION 


,OIL     is     the     original 
source  from  which  our 
crops  obtain   most  of 
their  food.      With  the 
exception    of    carbon, 
which  is  extracted  by 
the     leaves    from    the 
carbonic    acid    g-as    of 
the      air,      everything- 
else  is  absorbed  by  the 
roots    from    the    soil. 
It  is  well  understood 
by  all  practical  g^ardeners   that    the  fertility  of 
the  soil  almost  wholly  depends  upon  the  stock 
of   suitable    nitrog-en,    phosphorus,    or  potassic 
compounds  that  are  present  in  the  soil.      But  it 
is  not  merely  necessary  that  these  substances 
should  be  there,  as  that  alone  may  mean  very 
little  to  the  wants  of  the  crop.     The  food  stuflfs 
must  be  there  in  a  form  in  which  the  roots  can 
absorb  them.     The  needful  compounds  must  be 
soluble  in  water.      But  soluble  compounds  are 
difficult  to  retain  in  the  soil  ;  they  are  very  liable 
to  escape  in    the    drainage    water.     The    most 
difficult  of  all  to  retain  are  the  nitrates,  and  there- 
fore the  fertility  of  a  soil  often  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  its  available  nitrog^en.      To  make 
our  points  clear  to  non-chemical  readers  let  us 
dig-ress  for  a  moment  in  order  to  explain  that 
Tiiirogcn  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state  exists  in 
the    air  to  the    extent    of  three-quarters    of  its 
volume.  But  in  this  free  or  uncombined  condition 
it  is  useless  to  crops.      Nitrog^en  forms  one  of 
the    necessary    constituents    of    ammonia,    and 
ammonia  readily  unites  with  acids  to  form  salts 


ot  ammonia.  Another  compound  of  nitrogen  is 
nitrate — such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  nitrate  of  lime.  Salts  of  ammonia 
and  nitrates  can  be  used  by  crops  as  suppliers 
of  nitrogen.  The  highest  or  most  complex 
nitrogen  compound  is  albiim.en  or  protein,  but 
this  can  only  be  produced  within  the  body 
of  a  plant,  and  under  the  influence  of  life, 
and  it  is  to  enable  plants  to  manufacture  this 
most  essential  of  all  foods  that  they  require 
to  be  supplied  with  either  nitrates  or  salts  of 
ammonia. 

To  return  to  our  main  subject.    The  sources 
of  nitrogen  loss  to  the  soil  are  mainly  but  not 
entirely  due  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  ^c^i.  albu- 
men, &c.,  removed  in  the  crops,  and  to  nitrates 
lost  by  drainage.     What  are  the  sources  of  the 
soil's  gain  in  nitrogen  ?     The  residues  of  crops, 
farmyard  manure,  or  artificial  manures  contain- 
ing nitrogen— such  as  nitrate  of  soda    or  sul- 
phate    of    ammonia.      The     two     latter     com- 
pounds, being  readily  soluble  in   water,  can  be 
taken    up   by   the    roots    immediately  they   are 
applied  to  the  soil.     It  is  exactly  because  these 
fertilisers  are  so    soluble  that    they  should    be 
added  in    relatively  small  quantities,  as    other- 
wise   they    form    too   strong   solutions    for    the 
delicate  root-hairs.      But  what  about  the  residue 
of  crops  and  farmyard   manure,  the  nitrogen  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  protein  ?     Protein  as  it 
exists  is  useless  to  the  crop  ;  the  roots  cannot 
take  it  in.     Before  they  can  do  so    the  protein 
must  be  broken  down  into  simpler  compounds, 
and  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  they  are  so 
broken  down  in  the  soil,  and  one  of  the  decay 
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products  is  ammonia.  Tliis  brini,''s  us  to  (he 
next  point,  and  a  point  ot"  extreme  interest  to 
ijardeners.  By  what  process  is  this  amnion i- 
fication  of  ori^-anic  matter  in  the  soil  brou^lu 
about  y  It  is  broui,>'ht  about  throuj^^h  tlie  action 
of"  specific  kinds  of  bacteria.  These  arc  tin\ 
forms  ot"  \ej4etable  Vifc  of  extreme  minuteness 
that  exist  in  truly  enormous  numbers  in  our 
cuhi\ated  soils.  These  particular  races  of 
bacteria  attack  the  waste  proteins,  and  ferment 
them,  and  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products 
formed. 

The  nutrition  of  crops  depends  therefore 
very  largely  upon  the  intensity  of  ammonifica- 
tion  in  soils,  and  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  know,  first,  if  we  can  in  any 
way  encourag-e  the  work  of  ammonification, 
and,  secondly,  if  so,  how?  Well,  the  all-im- 
portant thinj^  is  to  supply  the  minute  organ- 
isms with  abundance  of  air,  as  without  a 
sufficiency  of  oxygen  they  cannot  thrive.  To 
effect  this  the  soil  must  be  well  drained  ;  if  it 
is  in  any  way  water-logged,  then  the  air 
is  kept  out  of  the  soil  and  an  unhealthy 
fermentation  sets  in.  Good  tillage  increases 
ammonification,  as  this  breaks  up  the  clod, 
admits  more  air,  and  affords  a  more  extensive 
field  for  bacterial  action.  Hoeing  during  the 
summer  months  is  also  a  great  aid,  as  it  not 
only  keeps  the  surface  open  and  helps  ventila- 
tion but  it  also  tends  to  conserve  moisture, 
without  which  no  bacterial  fermentation  can  go 
on.  Again,  the  presence  of  lime  is  an  important 
factor  ;  it  corrects  acidity.  .Acids  are  liberated 
during  the  process  of  decay,  and  bacteria  are 
checked,  or  even  stopped,  in  their  growth  in  the 
presence  of  acids.  Lime  unites  with,  and  there- 
fore neutralises,  acids  ;  hence  its  utility  in  this 
connection. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  importance  of  amm-oni- 
fication,  and  knowing  the  conditions  that  favour 
its  action,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  improve 
and  sustain  the  fertility  of  our  soils.  From 
what  has  been  said  one  can  easily  see  why  broken- 
up  old  pastures  give  us  such  productive  soils.  The 
continuous  sward  so  seals  the  surface  that  very 
little  air  can  reach  the  soil,  and  therefore  the 
decay  bacteria  develop  very  slowly  and  the 
stock  of  decomposable  organic  matter  increases 
from  year  to  year.  But  when  the  pasture  is 
broken  up  and  the  air  is  free  to  permeate  the 
soil  the  bacteria  increase  enormously  and  much 
9,mmonia  is  liberated. 


French    Gardening. 

liy    A.    \'.    Kkk  ki:m)1,n,    I'iiKlouii     I'niii    .nul     l-"lo\ver 
l-"arm,  lu-ar  Watorlonl. 

SO  much  attention  has  recently  been  paid 
in  England  to  French  gardening  that  it 
is  surprising  so  little  notice  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  gardening  has  been  taken 
in  Ireland.  London  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
distributing  centre  for  garden  produce  through- 
out the  Kingdom.  I'^ormerly  France  had  the 
entire  monopoly  in  this  market  with  early 
vegetables,  &c.,  but  English  growers,  by  adopt- 
ing French  methods,  are  every  year  obtaining 
a  larger  share  in  this  business. 

The  situation  of  Ireland,  however,  should 
give  her  peculiar  advantages  in  supplying  such 
centres  as  Bristol,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  not 
to  speak  of  her  own  towns.  Neither  climate 
nor  soil  are  very  important  factors  in  French 
gardening,  but  it  is  obvious  that  what  has 
been  shown  to  succeed  so  well  in  England 
should  also  succeed  in  Ireland. 

Briefly,  the  system  of  these  Continental 
gardeners  or  "  maraichers "  is  to  obtain  a 
succession  of  choice  flowers,  fruit,  and  veget- 
ables in  advance  of  those  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  frames, 
cloches  or  bell  glasses,  and  stable  manure,  and 
is  really  an  elaboration  of  the  ordinary  hot-bed 
system. 

The  frames  are  made  on  the  French  pattern, 
which  admit  the  maximum  amount  of  light, 
unlike  the  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  English 
ones.  These  French  frames  are,  however,  very 
simple  to  make,  though  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
the  "lights"  ready-made,  only  glazing  them 
at  home.  Seven  or  eight  crops  should  be 
obtained  from  the  frames  during  the  year. 
Cloches  are  used  for  very  much  the  same 
purposes  as  frames,  but  have  certain  advantages 
over  these  in  raising  seedlings  and  some  varie- 
ties of  plants. 

The  illustration  is  of  part  of  my  French 
garden,  which  is  near  Waterford,  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  cloches  in  use  are  like. 

The  hot-beds  are  made  up  and  arranged 
according  to  a  special  system,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  fully  describe  here.  The 
manure  is  used  to  enrich  the  surface  soil 
at  the  end  of  the  season  when  it  has  lost  its 
heating   properties.      In    time    the   surface   soil 
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becomes  very  rich  and  quite  black.  It  is  then 
very  valuable. 

Up  to  the  present  the  most  successful  crops 
for  French  g-ardening-  have  been  found  to  be 
Canteloupe  melons,  asparagus,  carrots,  celery, 
cucumbers,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  peas,  radishes, 
tomatoes,  turnips,  strawberries,  and  several 
varieties  of  flowers,  but  there  are  endless 
possibilities. 

Unfortunately  success  cannot  be  guaranteed 
with     book     knowledge     alone,     as     so     much 


on  a  large  scale,  as  in  most  things,  one  should 
advance  with  caution  from  small  beginnings. 
It  is  considered  that  about  ;^40o  is  required 
to  thoroughly  equip  an  acre  according  to  the 
French  system.  But  most  people  start  with 
only  a  few  frames  in  a  suitable  corner  of  their 
garden,  and  just  as  good  profits  proportionately 
may  be  obtained,  I  myself  studied  the  system 
with  two  ladies  in  Berkshire  who  have  a 
maraicher  to  manage  their  garden.  They 
have  him  still,  and  are  extraordinarily  success- 


At  Work   in  thk   "  French  "  Oardi-n  ai    KinnnwN. 


depends  on  attention  to  details  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  training.  This  is  realised  in 
England,  where  many  gardeners  get  French 
maraichers  to  demonstrate  their  system.  But 
given  this  training  the  would-be  French 
gardener  may  regard  the  following  as  three 
st'nc  qiui  lions. 

(i)  There  must  be  a  ^^oo<\  water  supplw  (2) 
Stable  manure  must  be  obtainable.  (3)  Prox- 
imity to  a  station  or  market  is  essential.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  garden  should  slope  to 
the  south. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  an  enormous 
capital  is  necessary  to  start  a  garden  of  this 
kind.     But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  start 


fui.  French  gardening  seems  to  be  specially 
suitable  for  women,  as  there  is  a  great  deal 
o{  light  and  interesting  work  in  connection 
with   the   system. 

^w  6^^  ft^^ 

Gooseberries  on   Trellises 

There  are  certain  advantages  arising  from  growing 
gooseberries  on  a  trellis— the  fruit  is  easily  gathered, 
and  by  using  different  sorts  the  season  may  be  con- 
siderably prolonged.  Posts  may  be  placed  about  ten 
feet  asunder,  and  four  wires  (a  foot  apart)  run  through 
holes  in  the  series  of  upright  posts.  Prune  so  as  to 
leave  just  sufficient  old  and  young  shoots  to  nicely 
furnish  the  trellis.  Mulching  the  ground  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  crop. 
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Hy    I..   J.    llr.MPHRKY,    Instructor   in  School    t'.anlonins,'- 

uiuli-r  ilu-  Department  of  Ag-ricultiiro  and  Toclinital 

Instruction. 

THERE  are  some  principles  which  appl_v  to  the 
making  of  gardens,  and  no  matter  how  small  a 
garden  may  be  these  principles,  which  are 
really  matters  of  common  sense,  should  not  be  alto- 
gether disregarded.  For  one  thing,  the  paths  of  a 
garden  are  intended  to  be  the  thoroughfares  along 
which  traffic  %vill  pass,  and  they  should,  as  a  rule,  lead 
directly  from  point  to  point.  Curved  paths  and  wind- 
ing walks  must  be  of  that  design  only  because  of  the 
necessity  for  curving  or  winding.  The  track  over  a 
mountain  or  through  a  wood  winds  or  curves  because 
of  obstructions,  such  as  trees  or  rocks,  which  bar  the 
travellers'  way,  and  in  a  garden  something  must  be 
substituted  for  such  natural  obstacles  if  paths  are  to 
proceed  in  serpentine  fashion.  Without  this  provision 
garden  paths  become  meaningless  ways,  and  a  walk 
along  them  a  mental  weariness.  Unconsciously  one 
looks  for  a  reason  for  such  a  curve  or  such  a  shape,  and 
if  there  is  no  obvious  reason  there  is  a  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance which  should  be  quite  foreign  to  the  garden. 
This  searching  for  a  reason  for  making  beds  of 
elaborate  shapes  has  brought  into  vogue  gardens  of 
beds  with  shapes  of  hearts  and  stars  which  at  once 
yield  up  the  rejison  of  their  shape  in  their  resemblance 
to  something  outside  the  garden.  But  such  beds  do 
nothing  for  the  garden  as  a  whole.  Nicely  planted 
they  provide  a  splash  of  colour,  and  perhaps  break  a 
monotonous  patch.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ideal  of 
the  gardener,  who  is,  perhaps,  an  artist,  and  who,  as  an 
artist,  thinks  of  his  picture  as  a  whole.  A  small  garden, 
or  indeed  any  garden,  can  be  much  improved  in 
appearance  by  planting  thickly  close  to  the  boundaries. 
The  walls  or  fences  are  then  hidden  by  the  plants 
growing  in  front  of  them,  and  seen  from  a  little  distance 
the  level  centre  of  the  garden  appears  to  pass  naturally 
into  an  undulating  bank  of  shrubs  and  plants,  which  fit 
in  with  the  view  beyond.  In  the  corners  borders  may 
be  a  little  wider  to  allow  of  the  planting  of  more 
massive  specimens,  and  here  and  there  through  the 
garden  similar  large  specimens  may  be  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  borders  in  which  they  are  growing  to  pro- 
vide a  point  up  to  which  the  further  planting,  by  the  use 
of  plants  of  a  gradually  increasing  size,  can  lead. 
Where  this  is  done  the  border  may  curve  outwards  to 
apparently  avoid  the  shrub,  and  so  give  variety  to  the 
garden. 


The  uiiiiii  of  ilii-  patiis  lo  he  niaile  will  depeiul  on  the 
si/.e  of  the  garden  ;iik1  tlii'  in.mner  oi  its  .arrangement, 
but  both  paths  and  borders  should  be  of  ample  width, 
and  borders  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  other  fence  should 
lie  at  least  as  wide  as  the  fence  is  high.  Sometimes 
paths  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  this  results 
in  ;i  great  saving  of  labour.  In  such  circumstances  a 
grass  lawn  forms  the  boundary  of  the  beds,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  garden.  The  green 
of  the  grass  provides  an  effective  setting  to  the  borilers. 
and  all  the  troublesome  operations,  weeding,  rolling 
and  raking  of  gravel  walks,  are  avoided,  the  only 
work  to  be  done  regularly  to  the  lawn  being  the  mow- 
ing of  the  grass  and  the  periodical  trimming  of  the 
l.iwn  edges.  In  winter,  grass  is  frequently  unpleasantly 
damp  for  walking  upon,  and  in  summer  much  traffic 
wears  down  the  grass,  leaving  bare,  unsightly  patches. 
These  disadvantages  must  be  weighed  against  the 
advantages  of  appearance  and  general  usefulness.  A 
simple  arrangement  for  gardens  such  as  are  frequently 
attached  to  terrace  houses  is  one  in  which  a  grass  plot 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  gartlen,  with  comparatively 
wide  surrounding  borders,  and  wilji.  perhaps,  a  seat  or 
arbour  in  one  of  the  far  C'^rners. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  planting  of  a  garden  of  this 
kind  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  effect  is  at  all  times 
pleasing.  Even  in  this  there  is  scope  for  tasteful  plant- 
ing, and  use  should  be  made  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green shrubs,  while  here  and  there  a  tree  can  be  planted 
to  raise  the  level  which  might  otherwise  become  too 
monotonous.  Sometimes,  despite  efforts  towards  irre- 
gularity, the  plants  in  the  border  will  resolve  themselves 
into  lines  which  are  not  desirable  in  the  garden  borders. 
When  this  is  the  case  triangular  groups  of  three  similar 
plants  will  help  to  vary  the  arrangement.  The  triangles 
may  be  of  all  kinds,  and  their  size  may  vary  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  while  in  some  groups  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  may  be  towards  the  fi'ont,  in  others  the 
arrangement  can  be  reversed  with  good  effect.  This 
method  of  planting  by  grouping  similar  plants  together 
provides  the  masses  of  colour  which  the  soul  of  the 
gardener  loves,  but  it  avoids  those  straight  soldier-like 
lines  which  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  plant.  In 
gardens  which  are  a  little  larger  than  the  average 
builder  allows  to  his  modern  erections,  attractiveness 
can  be  given  lo  the  garden  by  hiding  some  part  of  it 
from  the  general  view.  Just  how  this  can  be  managed 
will  depend  on  the  form,  size,  and  levels  of  the  site, 
but  almost  any  plan  can  be  adopted  that  is  not  too 
obviously  artificial.  For  example,  a  path  can  be  made 
to  dip  down  into  a  valley,  having  gently  sloping  sides. 
These  sides  can  then  be  planted  with  rock  and  .Alpine 
plants,  with  a  background  of  shrubs,  forming  a  screen, 
hiding  this  little  surprise  from  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
The  soil  removed  in  lowering  the  walk  will  raise  the 
ground  on  either  side  and  form  the  "  hill  "  on  which  the 
shrubs  are  planted.  In  another  way  this  privacy  for 
some  special  spot  may  be  obtained  by  interrupting  one 
of  the  borders  and  placing  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
space  thus  left,  using  small  plantations  of  trees  and 
shrubs  to  screen  the  spot  from  view.  Such  arrange- 
ments will  not  only  be  pleasing  in  themselves  but  will 
add  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  garden,  and  will  greatly 
increase    its    interest.       Hedges,    though    often    very 
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picturesque  in  large  grounds,  are  not  very  suitable  for 
small  gardens,  as  when  they  flourish  they  impoverish 
the  soil  for  the  plants  growing  near  them,  and  except 
as  boundaries  they  cut  up  the  garden  too  severely  and 
formally.  For  the  latter  reason,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  much  wearjitig  labour,  flower  beds  are 
best  made  of  a  good  size  and  of  simple  outline.  It  is 
an  easier  task  to  lay  out  beds  which  are  circular, 
elliptical  or  oblong  than  those  of  intricate  pattern  or 
elaborate  design,  and  such  beds  are  more  easily  kept  in 
a  neat  and  tidy  condition.  A  little  experience  of  beds 
of  wonderful  shape  will  quickly  prove  that  it  is  the  edges 
which  are  troublesome 
to  maintain,  as  so 
soon  as  the  plants  in 
the  centre  are  estab- 
lished there  is  no 
difficulty  in  hoeing  the 
soil  and  destroying 
the  weeds  as  they 
appear,  while  the 
edges  remain  a  con- 
stant and  increasingl}- 
difficult  problem.  But 
beds  are  too  formal 
and  too  stiff"  for  small 
gardens,  and  bedding 
out  is  on  too  stereo- 
typed a  plan  to  be 
worth  imitating  under 
such  conditions. 
There  should  instead 
be  a  freedom  and  an 
individuality  about 
the  home  garden 
which  large  gardens 
can  seldom  provide. 
The  ideal  is  perhaps 
an  impossible  one. 
but  there  is  a  need 
for  an  "  impression- 
ist" school  of  gar- 
deners who  will  plan 
gardens  which  will 
suggest  and  not  de- 
fine, leaving  room  for 
imagination  to  clothe  our  plant 
than  a  varietal  name  and  a 
classification. 


The  best  natural  type  of  soil  for  gardening  purposes 
is  a  loam.  But  what  is  a  loam  ?  asks  the  amateur. 
Let  us  try  to  explain.  There  are  two  extreme  types 
of  soil,  the  sandy  soil  and  the  clay.  An  equal 
mixture  of  these  form  the  loam.  A  light  loam  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  sand,  a  strong  loam  a  higher 
percentage  of  clay.  If  one  carefully  observes  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  extreme  cases  in  the  field, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  character  of  their 
natural  vegetation,  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  informa- 
tion may  be  found  that  can,  with  much  advantage, 
be  afterwards  applied   to  gardening. 

.^  Sand,    it  will   be  ob- 

■'-     r^CV  served,  is  made  up  of 

>^"^?^-K  small    but    yet    easily 

"~ "        '  seen    grains    of   flinty 

^  ^|N,~  <s^       material,    often    inter- 
'T;;;::;;^ /?- r?  ^  mixed  with  glistening 
^  ■J,   i;    flakes  of   transparent 

'^1    '       ' 


The  Soil  ix  Relation  to  the  Root. 

This  diagram  is  intended  to  show  how  the  feeding  tips  of  a  root  occupy 
the  soil.  Each  soil  particle  has  a  surface  film  of  moisture  from  which  the 
root  hairs  absorb  all  the  water  required  by  the  plant.  The  spaces  between 
the  particles  are  filled  with  damp  air  which  the  living  roots  require  for 
breathing  purposes.  The  best  texture  of  soil  for  cultivated  plants  is  when 
these  pores  are  neither  too  narrow  nor  too  wide.  It  is  part  of  the  art  of 
potting  plants  to  secure  just  that  degree  of  texture  that  is 
the  p.-irticular  plant  you   wish   to  grow. 


1  with   something  more 
place    in    a    scheme  of 


The  Soil. 


j^N  intelligent  knowledge  of  soil  is  the  foundation 
^"^  of  g'ood  gardening.  Beginners  have,  as  a  rule, 
very  vague  notions  as  to  either  what  a  soil  is  or 
what  is  required  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  recognise  is 
that  a  soil  must  provide  a  medium  solid  enough  to 
afford  a  firm  root  hold,  loose  enough  to  allow  of  the 
entrance  of  air  to  the  breathing  roots,  and  so  finely 
granular  as  will  enable  it  to  hold  a  fair  stock  of  moisture. 
The  second  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  soil  must  be 
of  such  a  character  as  will  enable  it  to  furnish  enough 
soluble  salts  of  the  right  sort  as  will  supply  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  crop. 


mica.  After  rain  it 
quickly  dries,  as  water 
passes  rapidly  down 
through  its  relatively 
wide  pores.  There  is 
plenty  of  air  in  such 
soils,  as  unless  the 
water  is  held  up  by 
an  impervious  under 
layer,  it  never  gets 
water-logged.  It  gets 
hotter  during  a  sum- 
mer's day  and  colder 
during  a  summer's 
night  than  other  soils. 
A  farmer  would  call 
it  not  only  a  poor  soil 
but  a  hungry  one.  It 
has  very  little  plant- 
food  in  it,  and  if  ma- 
nure is  added  to  such 
a  soil  it  rapidly  disap- 
pears. The  particles 
of  sand  themselves 
can  offer  n  o  t  h  i  n  g 
in  the  wa}'  of  food 
to  the  roots  of  vege- 
tation. They  are  as  insoluble  as  splinter  of  glass. 
So  long  as  they  are  damp  they  can  supply  water  and 
whatever  happens  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  that 
is  all.  The  vegetation  that  naturally  grows  in  such 
soils  have  usually  very  long  and  very  finely-branched 
roots  that  .seek  for  water  in  the  lower  depths.  They 
are  plants  the  roots  of  which  by  long  inheritance  de- 
mand good  drainage,  which  means  an  abundance  of  air 
among  the  soil  particles.  The  foliage  of  such  plants, 
too,  have  usually  acquired  special  devices,  whereby 
they  secure  reduced  transpiration,  and  thus  husband 
their  often  scanty  supplies  of  water. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  clay.  Find  real, 
pure  clay.  It  has  characters  the  very  opposite  of  sand. 
The  particles  of  clay  are  so  very  fine  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  a  single  grain  of  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
rather  strong  magnifying  glass.  If  one  shakes  up  a 
little  lump  of  it  in  water  so  as  to  separate  the  particles 
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some  uloa  will  Ik-  rormi'ii  o\  its  I'xtionu'  liiu'iu-ss  of 
structure.  The  microscopioiil  jcrjiins  lie  so  elosel)'  to- 
i^ether  as  to  almost  reduce  its  porosity  to  nothinjjness. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  stiff,  so  plastic  when  wet,  so  hard 
when  dry.  It  holds  up  water  because  the  water  cannot 
pass  throu,^h.  It  contains  very  little  air.  Added 
manures  are  well  retained  in  its  inconceivably  narrow 
pores.  But  as  in  sands  little  grains  themselves  can  g-ive 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food  to  plants.  They  are  insoluble, 
it  has,  however,  as  we  have  just  said,  a  strong  power  of 
holding  what  ever  food  is  already  present  in  it.  The 
natural  vegetation  on  such  soil  has  thick  roots  with 
stout,  coarse  branches,  and  relatively  few  librils.  They 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  condition  of  soil  in  which 
there  is  an  extreme  poverty  of  contained  air.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  physical  character 
of  loam  and  appreciate  its  utility  as  a  soil.  It  combines 
the  properties  of  both  sand  and  clay.  It  moderates  the 
obvious  disadvantage  of  both,  and  secures  a  mellowness 
of  texture  that  renders  it  a  filter  medium  for  the  all  rouml 
\Tork  of  gardening 

But  we  have  seen  that  pure  sand  and  fiure  clay  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  food  supply  of  our  plants ; 
they  are  simply  the  physical  basis  of  a  soil,  and  only  act 
as  absorbers  and  retainers  of  plant-food.  Where  then 
does  the  plant-food  come  from  that  exists  in  all  fertile 
soils  ?  Chiefly  from  two  sources.  First,  from  the  original 
rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  clay  themselves  were 
derived,  and,  second,  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
residues  and  animal  excreta  that  exist  in  the  soil. 
Rocks  and  rock  fragments  by  their  disintegration 
yield  the  minerals,  while  the  organic  matter  or  humus 
supply  the  nitrogen  compounds  required  by  crops. 
The  latter,  through  the  action  of  soil  bacteria,  give  off 
ammonia  which  in  turn  gets  changed  to  nitrate.  All  these 
released  food  stuffs — the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  &c., 
and  the  nitrates — are  more  or  less  firmly  held  by  the  sand 
and  clay  until  the  roots  of  the  plant  absorb  them  in 
solution.  But  in  addition  to  yielding  food  the  organic 
matter  helps  to  keep  the  loamy  earth  open,  and,  further, 
it  increases  the  power  of  the  soil  to  hold  water. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  the  part 
played  by  lime  in  soils.  Lime  tends  to  cause  these 
minute  particles  of  clay  to  run  together  into  tiny  groups, 
and  therefore  improves  its  texture.  It  corrects  any 
tendency  to  acidity  in  soils,  and  is  useful  as  a  carrier 
of  nitrogen  into  the  plant.  So  far  as  vegetation  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  its  presence  in  the  soil  is  very 
beneficial.  Some  wild  plants  only  grow  in  soils  contaiti- 
ing  lime  (such  as  clematis  and  rock  roses),  while  others, 
like  heaths  and  foxglove,  dislike  it  so  much  that 
they  invariably  avoid  them.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  if  we  wish  to  grow  things  successfully  in  our 
gardens  we  must  study  their  natural  requirements. 
When  one  considers  the  various  requirements  as  to 
soil  of  the  v'ast  numbers  of  kinds  of  plants  introduced 
into  gardens,  one  sees  the  necessity  of  artificially 
making  up  the  right  kind  of  scil  for  each  subject.  The 
kind  of  soil,  for  example,  that  would  suit  the  coarse 
roots  of  a  pelargonium  would  be  entirely  unsuited  for 
the  finer  root  system  of  a  heath.  A  knowledge  of  how- 
to  prepare  soils  for  the  different  classes  of  plants  is 
essential  to  intelligent  culture,  and  with  this  article  as  a 
preliminary  we  propose  to  follow  up  the  subject  in 
succeeding  articles. 
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By  C.    F.    Hai.i..    Royal  Botanic  (".ardcTis,   C'.lasnevin. 

As  w;is  only  natural  the  loss  of  King  Fdward  \'H. 
^/\^  came  as  a  great  blow,  ;ind  sorrow  is  expresseil 
on  every  hand.  lie  was  well  nametl  Fdwaril 
the  Peacemaker,  for  his  rule  has  knitted  the  ICmpire 
together  in  closer  bonds.  Many  acts  of  kinilness,  ilone 
secretly  ;uk1  unostentatiously,  will  never  be  known,  but 
what  we  know  of  his  deeds  show  us  that  his  w;is  a 
rule  of  love.  His  diplomacy  was  saitl  to  bi>  truth  and 
frankness. 

In  spite  of  inan\-  duties  and  interests.  King  Kdward 
cherished  a  liking  for  gardening.  The  gardens  at 
Windsor  and  Sandringham  were  overhauled  on  his 
accession,  and  have  been  maintained  as  model  estab- 
lishments befitting  a  king. 

In  1904  King  Edward  \TI.,  accompanied  by  Queen 
.Alexandra,  publicly  opened  the  English  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall  in  X'incent  Square,  and  his 
presence  at  the  annual  exhibition  or  Temple  Show  in 
May  was  evidence  of  his  love  for  flowers.  Every 
sympathy  will  be  felt  for  Queen  Alexandra  ;  but  while 
the  Empire  is  cast  into  mourning  we  have  the  consola- 
tion that  King  George  is  full}-  qualified  to  take  up  the 
reins  of  government  and  to  rule  us  in  the  same  spirit  as 
did  his  illustrous  father. 

The  death  of  Major  Enlhoven,  who  was  recently 
appointed  Chief  Officer  of  the  London  Parks,  will  recall 
the  indignation  of  horticulturists  throughout  Britain  at 
this  appointment,  after  advertising  for  one  well  up  in  the 
horticultural  arts  and  landscape  gardening.  The 
London  County  Council  has  now  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  a  man  who  is  really  well  fitted  for  the  post.  A 
really  well  educated  horticulturist  should  have  the  first 
chance. 

The  parks  of  Edinburgh,  CJIasgow,  and  other  towns 
testify  to  the  fact  that  such  an  individual  not  only  knows 
the  duties  which  devolve  on  these  positions,  but  are  as 
good  organisers  as  will  be  found  in  any  profession. 

The  spring  bedding  at  the  People's  Gardens  was  quite 
a  feature,  and  well  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see — in 
fact  a  visitor  after  seeing  the  Phoenix  Park  went  a  round 
of  some  of  the  leading  London  parks,  and  came  back 
with  the  impression  that  the  spring  bedding  at  the 
Phoenix  Park  was  an  easy  first.  The  beds  have  been 
a  feast  cf  colour,  and  some  new  combinations  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  with  very  telling 
effects,  and  are  well  worth  imitating  next  year.  A  note- 
book is  indispensable  to  a  gardener,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  for  many  admire  and  intend  to  copy 
beds  or  colour  effects,  but  often  when  planting  comes 
some  item  has  probably  slipped  the  memory,  and  if 
omitted  would  mar  the  whole. 

A  new  bed  which  was  very  praiseworthy  consisted  of 
a  broad  border  of  the  double  .Arabis  mixed  with  Sutton's 
Royal  Blue  Forget-me-not  ;  the  centre  was  Blood  Red 
Wallflowers  through  which  Tulip  Prince  of  Austria  was 
planted  ;  the  rich  orange  flowers  of  the  tulips  just  rising 
above  the  wallflowers  made  a  gorgeous  bed. 

In  another  bed  were  four  similar  kinds  of  plants  with 
the  variety  of  wallflower  changed  from  Blood  Red  to 
Eastern  Queen,  but  this  one  change  nvakes  a  bed  far 
inferior  to  the  former. 
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For  those  who  admire  contrast  and  striking  colours, 
the  mixture  of  Hyacinth  King  of  the  Blues  and  Tulip 
Keizerkroon  will  give  just  what  is  \\anted,  while  a  bed 
of  Blood  Red  Wallflowers  with  Narcissus  Barri  con- 
spicuus  provides  an  old  and  much  used  combination. 

A  large  square  bed  which  showed  up  prominently 
consisted  of  the  Double  Arabis,  flowering  so  profusely 
as  to  resemble  a  sheet  of  snow  through  which  appeared 
the  rich  orange  red  flowers  of  Tulip  Couleur  Cardinal, 
the  edging  being  in  this  bed  Aubrietia  Hendcrsoni. 
On  either  side  of  this 
square  bed  were  oblong 
beds  ;  one  was  soft  toned 
in  colour,  consisting  of  a 
lavender  Viola  Mrs. 
George  Price  with  the 
Poets'  Narcissus  edged 
with  Double  Arabis,  the 
other  had  the  Double 
Arabis  for  a  ground  work 
with  Narcissus  Barri 
conspicuus,  and  Tulip 
Duchessede  Parma 
dotted  through,  and 
edged  with  Aubrietia 
Hendersoni. 

Another  large  and  very 
telling  bed  was  produced 
by  Tulip  Pink  Beauty  over 
a  ground  work  of  Au- 
brietia Hendersoni,  with 
the  Double  Arabis  for  an 
edging. 

The  globular  flowers  of 
Tulip  Bouton  d'Or  over 
the  Royal  Blue  Forget- 
me-not.  edged  with 
Double  Arabis,  made  a 
bright  bed,  although  the 
yellow  of  the  tulips  rather 
dominated  the  bed. 

Double  Arabis  was 
again  used  as  an  edging 
for  mixed  tulips  of  three 
kinds,  and  crocuses  as  a 
ground  work.  A  pro- 
longed display  can  be 
made  by  these  beds  if 
mixtures  are  not  disliked 
— first  the  crocuses,  then 
the  Dutch  Tulips,  fol- 
lowed by  May  and  the 
Darwin  Tulips. 

The  public  are  always 
attracted  by  bright  colour, 
and  the  long  ribbon  border 
provides  even  for  them  a 
plentitude.  It  consists  of 
six  varieties  of  plants, 
each  kind  making  a  broad 
band  of  colour  all  the 
way  down  the  border. 

The  first  band  is  Double 
Arabis,  followed  by  Royal  (From  a  plant 


Blue  Forget-me-not,  then  Primrose  Dame,  Easterr. 
Queen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Blood  Red  Wallflowers, 
If  the  position  of  the  two  latter  kinds  were  reversed  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  for  in  the  back  row  the  effect 
of  the  Blood  Red  Wallflowers  is  lost  at  a  distance. 
These  newer  forms  of  Wallflowers  are  very  useful  for 
colour  effect.  At  Sutton  House,  long  borders  on  either 
side  of  a  path  are  planted  with  these,  and  Forget-me-nots 
in  blocks  of  colour,  and,  backed  by  espalier  fruit 
trees  in   blossom,    the  eff^ect  is  very  gay  and  pleasing. 


Bkrberis  Stenopiivi.i.a. 

B.     Empeirifolia  X   Darwiiiii. 

in  Phrenix  Park,  photographed  by  C.  F.  Rail) 
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Mr.  T.  Smith  is  not  slow  to  roco.niiiso  a  .irood  plaiil .  ami 
knows  where  to  place  it  ;  note  in  llie  People's  C'.ariK-ns 
how  the  brijrht  sprinif  foiiajife  ot  Acer  pseiido-plaiita\is 
Brilliantissima  shows  up  at  distance. 

Three  of  the  very  best  of  May  tloweriiij,'  shrubs  are 
Berberis  steiiophyll.i,  Cytisus  pr.ecox,  and  Spir;va 
arifuta.  At  tlu-  paik  .i;ato  llu-  two  first  named  are 
planted  toj^clher,  ami  make  a  pleasinjc  combination. 
These  three  are  easy  to  ijrow  and  inana^ije,  reliable  in 
flowering-,  and  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  newcomers, 
Chinese  or  otherwise,  after  this  severe  winter  ;  while 
many  half-hardy  plants  are  still  looking^  sick  this  trio  is 
in  its  full  glory.  The  photo  shows  B.  stenophylla,  which 
has  been  pruned  hard.  If  left  unpruned  in  good  soil  it 
will  make  long  arching  growths  laden  with  flowers,  and 
is  more  graceful  in  habit. 

A  bed  in  Leinster  Lawn  was  very  pleasing  in  effect, 
the  colours  harmonised  well  and  were  restful  to  the  eye. 
The  subjects  used  were  Hyacinth  Queen  of  the  Blues 
and  Tulip  Princess  Marian.  The  white  tulips  seemed  all 
that  was  required  to  set  off  the  delicate  blue  of  the 
hyacinth. 

At  Glasnevin  a  combination  which  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  all  is  produced  by  Rose  la  Reine  Tulip  over 
the  Royal  Blue  Forget-me-not;  these  two  last-mentioned 
beds  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who  want 
something  fresh  for  next  year. 


Roses. 

By  ODONKL  Browne,  M.D. 

EXHIBITORS  for  the 
July  show  will  have 
their  hands  full  all 
this  month,  as  much  depends 
on  the  final  preparations  and 
getting  ready  for  the  show. 
Neglect  of  plants  setting 
and  carrying  flower  buds  in 
June  brings  in  its  train  no 
jirizes  in  July.  When  plants 
ha\e  set  their  blooms,  and 
all  superfluous  growth  has 
l)(,en  removed,  great  care 
must  be  constantly  given  to 
those  that  remain.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  tell  you 
how  many  blooms  a  given 
tree  of  any  variety  can  com- 
fortably carry — by  this  I 
mean  that  some  trees  can 
throw  five  or  six  good 
flowers,  whereas  others  can 
only  accommodate  two,  if 
you  require  perfect  flowers 
for  the  judges.  A  constant 
e\e  must  be  kept  on  the 
plants,  for  mildew,  grubs, 
greenfly,  besides  injuries  to 
the  flowers  by  wind  rubbing  them  against  anything.  Get 
your  plants  sprayed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repeat  the 
spraying    every  few    days    for    greenfly    if    there,    but 


especially  for  mildew.  There  ai-e  various  preparations 
advised  by  the  handbook  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
lo  comb.'it  this  foul  pest.  Abol  (non-poisonous),  V'iK. 
potassium  sulphiiU',  crude  sulphuric  acid,  Jeyes'  soft 
soap,  mo-eflic.  Any  of  these,  if  used  early  in  the 
season  and  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  is  perfectly 
leliahle.  The  only  great  secret  is  to  use  a  very  fine 
spray  in  fait,  the  solution  should  go  from  the  syringe  as 
a  tine  cloud,  and  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage  should 
get  most  of  your  attention.  I  have  used  several 
syringi-s,  but  to  any  one  wishing  to  commence  this  year, 
I  advise  him  to  get  the  "Abol"  sj-ringe  from  the 
makers,  .Messrs.  E.  A.  While,  Ltd.,  Bellring,  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent.  By  carefull)'  ;idjusting  the  screw  arrange- 
ment in  the  nozzle,  a  spray  of  any  thickness  can  be 
obtained.  If  you  use  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  through 
a  sprayer  or  syringe  be  careful  to  give  your  syringe 
several  wash-outs  with  plain  water  after  use.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  is  one  in  a  thousand  of  water. 
".Abol,"  made  by  Messrs.  White,  is  recommended  by 
the  National  Rose  Societ\''s  committee.  One  ounce  of 
li\er  of  sulphur  to  five  gallons  of  soft  water,  to  which 
add  before  using  ;  the  white  of  two  eggs  is  also  a  good 
recipe,  and  as  the  season  gets  older  you  may  increase 
the  strength.  It  will  discolour  paint,  so  beware  of  roses 
painted  on  lattice  work  and  those  on  summer  houses. 
Last  year  I  used  mo-efiic,  and  it  worked  splendidly.  One 
quarter  of  mo-effic  will  make  one  hundred  quarts  of 
spray  solution.  I  have  never  tried  \"2K,  but  Mr. 
Mawley,  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  advises 
and  praises  it.  Rest  assured,  I  am  not  writing  this  to 
give  these  stuffs  a  puffing  up  in  this  article  ;  my  sole 
motive  is  to  help  rosarians  to  have  healthy,  clean, 
vigorous  plants  and  good  flowers.  All  rosarians  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  "  Enemies  of  the  Rose,"  which  is 
published  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  which  may 
be  got  only  through  a  member  for  a  half-a-crown.  The 
coloured  plates  of  moths,  &c.,  are  most  beautifully  done. 
Voiir  rose  boxes  should  be  overhauled  and  given  a 
coat  of  dark  green  paint,  as  nothing  looks  more  untidy 
than  good  flowers  in  a  shoddy  box.  Rose  tubes  should 
be  tested  for  leaks.  What  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  the  look  of  a  rose  in  the  morning  where  no  water 
is.  A  tinsmith  can  put  all  right  with  solder.  When  I 
began  the  show  mania  I  kept  a  box  mossed  and  tubed 
in  a  shady  place  where  I  used  to  stage  flowers  all  on  my 
lonesome,  and  many  is  the  hint  I  learnt  there  in  staging 
and  blending  colours.  The  usual  way  for  most  ex- 
hibitors is  not  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  morrow  until  a 
day  or  so  before  a  show,  and  then  all  is  rush.  I  have 
often  thought  that  points  should  be  given  for  neatness 
itself,  or  that  the  best  staged  box  should  receive  a 
prize  as  an  inducement  to  exhibitors  to  be  careful  in  all 
their  details.  I  also  think  that  at  all  our  local  shows 
on  the  exhibitors'  card  should  be  a  small  tabulated  list, 
as  I  have  seen  done  at  Newtownards  show  in  the  table 
of  fruit  class  for  the  judges  marks  and  remarks.  It 
would  be  something  for  the  visitors,  as  well  as  those 
showing,  to  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest." 
I  wonder  will  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  see  this  and  advise  the  prime  mover  of  shows  to 
advise  all  local  shows  to  adopt  this  plan.  We  ought  to 
progress  every  year  and  not  keep  running  in  the  same 
groove.     I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  rules 
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in  most  show  schedules  about  tent  committees  not 
allowing-  untidy  exhibits  to  be  staged,  but  I  must  admit 
that  they  do  not  do  their  duty.  You  will  be  told  that  you 
do  not  want  to  discourage  a  beginner  by  acting  as 
above  ;  quite  right,  but  why  not  take  the  trouble  to  help 
that  poor  beginner,  and  show  him  how  the  thing  should 
be  done.  He  would,  perhaps,  thank  you.  and  the  tout 
ensemble  of  your  show  would  look  much  better.  After 
all,  much  depends  on  the  exhibitor  himself  but  even  he 
can  be  got  at  if  you  go  the  right  way.  I  think  the  card 
business  with  the  exposed  points  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a  universal  trial  all  through  our  shows  this 
year. 


Nature-Poetry. 

By  PXdraic  Colvm. 

|N  the  mountain  to-day  there  is 
the  beautiful  lig-ht  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  furze,  against  a 
backg-round  of  recent  burning-, 
is  fresh,  brilliant,  and  profuse. 
The  young-  kids  are  still  beside 
their  mothers,  but  they  have 
become  active  and  daring-,  and  the  old  horses  in 
the  grass-lands  have  regained  some  spirit  and 
bravery.  The  beauty  of  this  month  is  so  palpable 
that  every  generation  has  expressed  delight  in  it, 
and  it  is  so  simple  that  the  oldest  are  the  truest 
expressions.  As  I  cross  the  mountain  to-day  an 
Irish  poem  of  the  ninth  century  is  in  my  mind. 
It  was  made  by  Fionn,  the  hero  of  a  race  older 
perhaps  than  the  historic  Gaelic  race.  In  Fionn's 
day  a  hero  had  to  show  he  was  something  of  a  poet 
before  he  was  admitted  into  the  military  com- 
panionship of  the  Fianna,  and  certainly  Fionn 
and  many  of  his  companions  showed  a  poet's 
understanding  of  the  large  and  simple  nature 
amongst  which  they  moved.  Well,  the  young 
champion  was  asked  to  "prove  his  poetry," 
and,  as  became  a  youth  in  the  youth  of  the 
world,  he  took  for  his  subject  the  May  day. 
Said  Fionn  :  — 

May  day,  season  surpassing  !  Splendid  is  colour  then  ! 
Blackbirds  sing  a  full  lay  if  there  be  a  slender  shaft 
of  day. 

The  dust-coloured  cuckoo  calls  aloud  welcome,  splendid 
summer :  The  bitter,  bad  weather  is  past,  the 
boughs  of  the  wood  are  a  thicket. 

Summer  cuts  the  river  down,  the  swift  herd  of  horses 
seek  the  pool,  the  long  hair  of  the  heather  is  out- 
spread the  soft  white,  wild  cotton  blows. 


The  harp  of  the  forest  sounds  nnisic,  the  sail  gathers — 
perfect  peace.  Colour  has  settled  on  every  height, 
haze   in    the  lake  of  full  waters. 


The  corncrake,  a  strenuous  bard,  discourses,  the  lofty 

virgin  waterfall  sings  a  welcome  to  the  warm  pool, 

the  talk  of  the  rushes  is  come. 
Man    flourishes,  the  maiden    buds  in  her  strong  pride. 

Perfect  each    forest  from    top  to  ground.      Perfect 

each  great  stately  plain. 

A  timorous,  tiny,  persistent  little  fellow  sings  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  the  lark  sings  clear  tidings.  Sur- 
passing May  of  delicate  colours. 

Fionn  remained  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer time.  Once  a  lazy  fellow  in  his  service, 
wishing  to  numb  human  endeavour,  stated  in 
poetic  stanzas  that  winter  was  in  occupation  of 
the  land.  Fionn  contradicted  him.  Summer 
had  come,  and,  as  of  old,  the  hero  praised  the 
season  :  — 

The  sun  smiles  over  every  land.  A  parting  for  me 
from  the  brood  of  cares.  Hounds  bark,  stags 
tryst,  ravens  flourish,  summer  has  come. 

The  light  and  colour  of  summer  has  been 
noticed  by  those  old  Irish  poets.  "  When 
splendid  summer  time  spreads  her  coloured 
mantle  "  is  a  phrase  used  in  another  of  the 
nature  poems. 

In  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady's  "  Silva  Gadelica" 
many  nature  poems  are  quoted.  One  of  the 
longest,  enumerating  the  trees,  informs  us  how 
each  tree  was  regarded  by  our  ancestors, 
lubhdan  saw  his  servant  about  to  burn  a  twist 
of  woodbine,  and  he  recited  the  following  poem 
as  a  counsel  to  the  woodman  : — 

O  man,  that  for  Fergus  of  the  feasts  doth  kindle 
fire,  whether  afloat  or  ashore,  never  burn  the  King  of  the 
Woods.  Monarch  of  Innisfail's  forests  the  woodbine  is, 
whom  none  maj'  hold  captive,  no  feeble  sovereign's  eft'ort 
it  is  to  hug  all  tough  trees  in  his  embrace.  .  . 
Burn  not  the  precious  apple  tree  of  spreading  and 
low  sweeping  bough,  tree  ever  decked  in  bloom  of 
white,  against  whose  fair  head  all  man  put  forth  the 
hand.  The  surly  blackthorn  is  a  wanderer,  and  a  wood 
that  the  artificer  burns  not,  throughout  his  body,  though 
it  be  scanty,  birds  in  their  flocks  warble.  The  noble 
willow  tree  burn  not,  a  tree  sacred  to  poems,  within  his 
blooms  bees  are  a-sucking,  all  love  the  little  cage.  .  . 
Dark  is  the  colour  of  the  ash,  timber  that  makes  the 
wheels  to  go,  rods  he  furnishes  for  the  horseman's 
hands,  and  his  form  turns  battle  into  flight.  Tenter- 
hook amongst  woods  the  spiteful  briar  is.  by  all  means 
burn  him  that  is  so  keen  and  green,  he  cuts,  he  flays 
the  foot  .  .  .  Holly,  burn  it  green,  holly,  burn  it  dry; 
of  all  trees  whatsoever,  the  critically  best  is  the  holly. 
.  .  .  Patriarch  of  the  long-lasting  woods  is  the  yew, 
sacred  to  feasts  as  is  well  known,  of  him  now  build  ye 
dark-red  vats  of  goodly  size. 

I  fancy  it  would  take  a  whole  number  of  this 
journal  to  quote  with  any  fulness  the  nature 
poems  embedded  in  the  slow-moving  prose  of 
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"  Siha  tiadolica."  I  Jo  not  tliink  tlioso 
quotations  would  be  irrele\ant.  Ikisii  (\.\k- 
DENINC.  exists,  not  only  to  further  tlic  i.ulli\  atioii 
of  beautiful  nature,  but  to  further  the  culti\alion 
of  our  minds  with  rej^ard  to  such  beaut\.  And 
those  who  saw  w  ith  lo\e  a  pieee  of  wild  nature 
are  at  one  witli  those  who  cultivate  their 
g-arden  with  the  seeing-  eye  and  tlic  feeliiii,'- 
heart.  Caelte,  the  companion  ol  l>"ionn,  knew 
a  well  in  some  wild  place  and  lie  broke  into 
poetry  wheti  he  told  Saint  Patrick  ol'  it  :  — 

O  !  Well  of  Traig-h  Da  bhean,  beautiful  thy  cresses, 
luxurious-branching:,  are  !  Since  thy  produce  is 
neg;lected  on  thee,  \.hy  foth/crht  \^  not  sufiFerd  to  jifiou  . 
Forth  from  thy  banks  thy  trout  are  to  be  seen. 
Lovely  the  colour  of  thy  purling-  streams,  O  !  thou  [that 
thyself  art]  azure  hued  and  again  green  witli  selections 
of  surrounding-  copse-wood. 

Whitethorns   in  a   City   Square. 

THE  aberrations  of  modern  planting-  might 
afTord  the  theme  for  a  series  of  papers, 
but  fault  finding-  makes  unpleasant  read- 
ing. One  might  descant  on  the  monotonous 
plantations  of  sombre,  lumpy  "evergreens"; 
on  the  hotch-potch  shrubbery,  where  variegated 
aucubas  jostle  golden  privet,  laurestinus,  and 
Berberis  Darwinii  with  endless  reiteration  ;  or 
on  the  later  fashion,  which  consists  in  getting 
tog'ether  a  menagerie  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  planting  them  in  colonies  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  a  species,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in 
unending-  and  monotonous  regularity  like  stalls 
at  an  international  exhibition. 

How  different  the  effect  of  a  more  primitive 
school,  as  illustrated  by  the  example  of  planting 
in  Rutland  Square,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Here 
one  of  our  native  trees,  the  whitethorn,  is  the 
principal  ing^redient.  Interspersed  are  a  few 
lilacs  and  laburnums,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
middle  distance,  as  if  for  perspective,  we  have 
a  stately  ash  or  elm.  These  latter  serve  to 
break  the  outline  and  carry  the  eye  to  the  more 
distant  background — clouds  and  sky.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  sky  are  each  only  part  of  the 
picture,  and  yet  so  intimately  so  as  to  afford  no 
suggestion  of  divorce  or  line  of  separation. 

In  early  summer,  when  the  whitethorns, 
which  g-ive  the  dominant  note,  are  in  the  first 
flush  of  their  new  foliage,  we  have  a  picture  of 
such  brilliancy  as  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
by  any  combination.  Following-  quickly  on 
this  is  the  period  of  blossom,  when  the  white 


sprays  ol"  the  tliorn  are  contrasted  witli  the  lilac 
of  the  Syringa  and  the  "  golden  chains  "  of  the 
laiinrnnni.  In  late  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  greens  gi\e  place  to  browns,  the  pictiu'e 
is  equally  pleasing  ;  and,  as  day  by  day  they 
assume  more  russet  tones,  the  poetry  of  the 
autumnal  woods  is  realised  by  the  dweller  in 
the  city,  and  more  particularly  in  the  evenings, 
when  the  western  sky  is  flushed  with  red,  he 
has  a  picture  that  recalls,  yet  far  surpasses,  the 
linest  efi'orts  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
brush — early  or  modern  ;  and  in  winter,  when 
all  the  branches  are  bare,  the  eye  of  the  towns- 
man may  follow  with  delight  the  rich  tracery  of 
their  branch  systems  set  in  sharp  relief  against 
the  ever-changing  face  of  the  heavens.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  much  of  our  present  day  plant- 
ing, when  simplicity  and  congruity  give  place 
to  an  intricate  riot  of  aliens  drawn  from  every 
clime  and  altitude  under  the  sun  ? 

VV.   B.   B. 

Advice   to   the   Amateur. 

THESE  are  a  few  cardinal  points  in  gardening  that 
ougfht  to  be  remembered  by  the  amateur  : — 
Grow  no  plant  that  does  not  personally  appeal 
to  you.     Do  not  attempt  to  grow  a  lot  of  different  kinds. 
Those  you  finally  select  upon,  study  closely  their  natural 
requirements,  so  that  you  can  grow  them  well. 

Treat  the  soil  so  that  it  will  yield  you  its  hig-hest 
possibilities.  See  to  drainag-e.  Dig^  deep  and  cultivate 
thoroug-hly.  Think  in  terms  of  cubic  dimensions,  and 
not  merely  in  terms  of  superficial  area. 

Manure  as  well  as  you  know  how,  and  keep  the  hoe 
g-oing  all  the  summer  through.  If  seedling  weeds  ap- 
pear let  the  fact  at  once  remind  you  of  your  neglect  of 
duty.     The  hoe  is  more  useful  than  the  watering  can. 

Do  not  overcrowd  your  plants.  When  planting  make 
the  hole  big  enough  to  take  the  outspread  root  system. 
Water  well,  then  make  loose  the  surface  with  a  hoe. 

Use  only  the  best  seed  and  buy  only  the  best  plants. 

In  vegetable  culture  use  intelligence  in  arranging 
rotation  of  crops. 

In  your  flower  garden  refrain  from  making  silly  little 
beds  and  stupid  walks,  and  in  planting  avoid  dottiness; 
go  in  for  bold  clumps  of  individual  species,  as  nature 
always  does  at  her  best. 

Be  individual  in  your  gardening ;  let  the  garden 
express  your  own  idea  of  beauty.  Observe  and  learn 
from  other  folks'  efforts  by  all  means,  but  use  your  own 
brains. 

^w         c^^         t^^ 

"  The  greatest  joy  which  a  garden  can  yield  is  a  feel- 
ing of  restfulness  and  peace,  a  feeling  which  no  garden 
of  starting  beds  and  ostentatious  splendour  can  afford, 
but  which  is  yielded  — as  by  nothing  else  in  the  world  — 
by  a  garden  of  happy,  homely,  old-fashioned  flowers,  " 
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Sarracenias. 


By  R.  M.  Pollock. 

THESE  plants  are  what  are  sometimes  known  as 
the  "side-saddle  flower,"  probably  from  the  long 
petals  which  hang  between  the  curves  of  the 
curious  umbrella-like  pistil.  They  are,  however,  more 
often  spoken  of  as  "pitcher  plants,"  which  name  they 
get  from  the  pitcher-shaped  leaves.  In  their  native 
country  of  North  America,  the  sarracenias  are  bog 
plants,  but  can  be  easily  cultivated  as  pot  plants.  If 
potted  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  kept 
cool  during  winter  when  growth  is  at  rest,  and 
given  a  little  heat  and  moisture  to  start  them  in 
spring,  the  result  should  be  satisfactorw  These 
plants  are  usually  grown 
for  their  brightly- 
coloured  pitchers,  which 
are  really  the  leaves. 
The  accompanying 
photo  shows  these 
leaves,  which  in  many 
of  the  varieties  are  very 
beautiful.  Two  sets  of 
pitchers  are  made  during 
the  growing  period,  one 
set  while  the  plants  are 
in  flower,  and  a  second 
set,  which  is  the  best 
and  strongest,  is  made 
after  flowering.  These 
pitchers  vary  much  in 
colour  and  shape,  some 
are  long  and  thin,  others 
broad  and  shorter,  some 
are  red  -  veined  with 
darker  red,  others  light- 
green  turning  to  white 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
pitcher,  and  this  white 
portion  veined  with 
green,  others  have  the 
white  portion  veined  with 
red.  The  flowers  are 
also  remarkable,  they 
stand  above  the  pitchers, 
solitary,  that  is,  one 
flower  to  a  stalk,  and 
nodding  at  the  least 
touch.  These  flowers 
also  vary  considerably 
in  colour,  from  bright 
red  to  dark  red  and  pale 
yellow.  Many  garden 
hybrids  have  been 
raised  which  have  im- 
proved the  colour  and 
size  of  the  flowers  as 
well  as  the  size  and  sub- 
stance of  the  pitchers. 
Among  these  hybrids 
may  be  mentioned 
Popei,  Chelsoni,  and 
Mooreana.  There  are 
also  many  named  seed- 
lings. The  object  of  these 


pitchers  is  to  attract  and  catch  insects.  The  insect 
innocently  alights  on  the  glossy,  curved  surface  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the 
honey  glands  there  secreted.  As  it  proceeds  inwards 
and  downwards  the  surface  becomes  more  slippery,  and 
reaching  a  portion  covered  with  hairs,  also  leading  it 
downwards,  it  soon  falls  into  the  base  of  the  pitcher, 
where  it  quickly  dies  and  its  body  decomposes.  Owing 
to  the  downward  pointing  hairs  and  slippery  surface  it 
is  impossible  for  any  insect  to  return  once  it  has 
started  the  journey.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  these 
sarracenias  it  is  the  whole  leaf  that  is  transformed  into 
the  pitcher,  while  in  Nepenthes,  also  known  as  ''  pitcher 
plants."  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  leaf. 


Photo  /'.vj 


Sarracenia.     (Photographed  in  Glasnevin 
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General     Note: 


jr.M': 

Jl'NE  isthe^reat  month  forold-fashioiu'il  llowcrs  tin- 
flowers  of  seiitimeiU  as  time  and  liteiatiiii-  Ikim-  m.uli- 
tluMn  — "  ijold-diisted  snapdragfoii,"  "  SweiM  William 
with  lii-«  homely  cottage  smell,"  "  WoodhiTU-  han^in^ 
bonnilie,  "  "  Foxjjlove  cluster  dappleil  hells,  "  Pa-oiiy. 
Lilac,  Laburnum,  and  "fresh  Hawthorne,"  each  full  of 
tender  associations,  and  each  very  beautiful  in  itself. 
In  June  a  spirit  of  indolence  begins  to  come  over  tin- 
gardener  who  grows  his  flowers  in  the  open  air.  .Ml 
through  the  months  of  spring  the  garden  contains,  or 
should  contain,  numerous  objects  of  beauty  and 
numerous  objects  of  interest,  but  not  until  June  does  the 
garden  become  swamped  by  a  great  sea  of  beauty,  in 
the  presence  of  which  the  modest  gardener  can  but 
stand  aside  and  gaze  with  wonder  and  enjoyment. — 
Harry  Roberts. 

AiBRiETi.\s  are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  rock  plants. 
and  they  are  now  making  fine  displays  in  many  gardens. 
The  plants  are  easily  grown  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings. 
Seed  should  be  sown  during  this  month  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  out  about  six  w'eeks  later.  Planting  into  the 
permanent  positions  should  take  place  from  September 
onwards.  Another  method  of  propagation  is  by  means 
of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  a  shad\-  border,  and,  like  the  seedlings, 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions  in  the  autumn. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  named  varieties  in  a  wide 
range  of  colour,  and  lasting  in  flower  over  a  consider- 
able period,  and  these  should  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  now  or  by  division  of  the  plants  in  the 
autumn. 

Rock  Gardens. — We  have  received  from  the  Couulry 
Life,  Ltd.,  a  cop}-  of  Rock  and  Water  Gardens,  b\-  the 
late  F.  W'.  Meyer,  which  is  sure  to  interest  a  large 
number  of  our  readers.  The  cultivation  of  Alpines  is 
getting  more  and  more  popular  every  year.  One 
advantage  of  rock  gardening  is  that  it  takes  up  com- 
paratively little  space  and  is  particularly  suited  to  owners 
of  small  gardens  who  pursue  gardening  as  a  hobby.  We 
know  of  one  small  suburban  garden  the  whole  space  of 
which  is  planned  out  as  a  rock  garden,  and  a  more 
delightful  and  interesting  garden  could  hardly  he 
imagined.  To  any  one  anxious  to  know  how  best  to 
build  a  rock  garden,  to  plant  it,  and  care  for  it,  we 
cordially  recommend  this  book.  It  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated. 

Rhubarb  Drink. — A  nice  refreshing  drink  may  be 
made  by  cutting  up  a  few  rhubarb  stalks  into  small 
pieces,  and  boiling  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
about  ten  minutes.  The  proportion  of  rhubarb  to  water 
may  be  four  sticks  to  a  quart.  Strain,  add  the  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  sugar  to  taste. 

The  Double-flowered  Arabis,  which  has  been  par- 
ticular!)' showy  this  spring,  is  an  easily  grown  perennial 
which  flourishes  in  dry  spots  Cuttings  taken  during  the 
summer  and  planted  in  a  partially  shaded  border  will 
readily  root,  and  if  small  clumps  of  these  are  planted  in 
the  border  in  the  autumn  they  will  furnish  masses  of 
white  flowers  in  the  following  spring. 


ll  one  may  jmlge  \i\  the  evitknci-  oi  the  Temple 
.Show  the  I\'r|ietiial  flowering  carnation  is  fast  gaining 
in  popularity.  Much  interest  was  shown  in  a  new  variety 
named  C'oiola,  having  the  sei-nl  i.'^'i  the  okl  clove  pinks 
oi  cottage  gardens. 

,\  MOSSN'  or  weedy  lawn  may  he  iinpioxeil  by  si;iller- 
iiig  broailcasi  mer  il  a  mixture  oi  ammoniated  sand, 
riu-  .mnnonia  i'onipouni.1  Iv'  use  is  the  sulphate,  and  the 
strength  i  lb.  for  Ihirty-l  wo  sc|uare  yarils.  This  is  to  be 
thoroughly  well  mixed  with  sufllcient  santl,  to  give  a 
gooil  sprinkling  for  the  area  mentioned. 

Herkies  for  Decora rio.N.— The  berries  of  mountain 
ash  make  a  ver}-  elTectise  decoration  for  rooms.  They 
•  ui-,  however,  much  apprei-iaUnl  by  hitcls.  which  soon 
striji  the  tree  o'i  its  ahundauce  oi  brilliant  fruit.  They 
can  be  preservi-d,  however,  for  a  considerable  time  by 
cutting  the  fruiting  branches,  placing  them  in  water, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  place.  Other  fruiting  sprays 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  such  as  Guelder  rose, 
Bitter  Sweet,  species  of  Berberis,  hawthorn.  &c. 

Summer  Treat.mknt  of  Malmaisons.  -  By  the  end  of 
May  Malmaison  carnations  can  be  stood  outside  for  the 
summer  on  a  hard  bed  of  coal-ashes.  There  they  should 
be  grown  on  liberally  and  all  flower-buds  nipped  oft"  as 
they  appear.  By  the  cn<\  of  summer  young  plants  should 
be  in  6inch  jjots  ami  j-year  old  plants  in  8-inch  pots. 
The  most  useJ'ul  book,  perhaps,  for  your  purpose  is  the 
"Carnation  Manual,"  price  3s.  lod.,  post  free,  from 
H.  G.  Cove,  41  W'ellington  Street,  Co  vent  Ciarden. — 
Answer  /o  a  C07 respondent. 

An  Interesting  Climber. — The  climber  sent  is 
Clianthus  puniceus  (the  Parrot's  Bill),  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  not  generally  hardy,  but  will  stand  the 
winter  outside  in  the  South  of  Ireland  and  the  more 
favoured  places.  The  Parrot's  Bill  can  be  planted  out 
now,  and  usually  flowers  more  freely  when  planted 
against  a  wall.  The  annual  growth  varies  from  two  to 
four  feet  according  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown.  Cuttings  taken  with  a  heel,  inserted  in  sand, 
and  given  bottom  heat  root  freely. — Answer  fo  a 
Con  espon  den  t. 

Self-sterii.itv  in  Apples.  —  Fruit-growers  should  not 
forget  that  many  varieties  of  apple-trees  are  sterile  to 
their  own  pollen,  and  that  fertilisation  can  only  take 
place  when  pollen  from  a  diff'erent  variety  is  used  for 
the  purpose.  According  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  out  of 
twenty-three  varieties  tested  only  three  were  self-fertile. 
These  were  Gladstone,  Stirling  Castle,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.  The  others  were  self-sterile,  viz.  : — Beauty  of 
Kent,  Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ecklinville 
Seedling.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Sudley,  Manning- 
ton  Pearmain,  Newton  Wonder,  Northern  Greening, 
Peasgood  Nonsuch,  Royal  Jubilee,  Sandringham, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Wellington,  Worcester  Pearmain.  It 
is  important  to  know  such  facts  with  respect  to  all  our 
varieties  of  apples.  It  is  also  important  to  know  the 
relative  dates  of  flowering  of  the  trees.  In  the  light  of 
such  facts  as  above  a  pure  plantation  of  Cox*s,  for 
example,  would  be  less  likely  to  bear  well  than  if  a  few 
other  varieties,  blossoming  at  the  same  time,  were  inter- 
mixed in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of 
fertile  pollen. 
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Tulips 


Mulching 


The  garden  is  now  guy  with  the  gorgeous    flowers 
of   the   ever   attractive    tulip.       What    beauty  of  form 

and  variety  in  colour  is  presented  by  these  tall 
stalked  May-flowering  varieties !  How  surpassingly 
more   beautiful    the    "  selfs "    are    than    the    striped    or 

feathered  fancies  of  the  florist  form  of  flower  !     They 

are    easily   grown,    but,  as  has   been   well  said  by   one 

who     loves     them,     the 

"  tulip     is      a      queenly 

flower,     and     asketh    a 

rich    soil  and   the   hand 

of  a  lover."     The   tulip 

was  introduced  into  this 

country  towards  the  end 

of  the  sixteenth  century. 

and      since      then      has 

always  been  a  favourite 

garden       decoration. 

There  are  broadly  two 

classes  — the  short- 
stalked    early-flowering 

and     the      long-stalked 

May  -  flowering     forms. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how 

many      varieties      there 

are  row,   but    there  are 

a    great    many.       Even 

in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Parkenson  de- 
scribes   as    many    as    a 

hundred    and    fifty 

different  kinds.     Lovers 

of  the    tulip  owe  much 

to  that  veteran  enthu- 
siast,     our      own      Mr. 

William     Baylor     Hart- 

land,  whose  services  in 

connection      w^ith       the 

delightful  May-flower- 
ing varieties  deserve 
the  warmest  gratitude 
of  all  sincere  admirers 
ot  these  graceful  plants. 
The  parents  of  most 
of  the  present  varieties 

of  May-flowering  tulips  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hartland 
from  old  cottage  gardens  throughout  Ireland,  and  h}- 
Messrs.  Barr  from  similar  sources  in  Great  Britain, 
hence  the  term  "Cottage"  tulip  applied  to  the  class. 
When  planted  in  masses  of  one  sort,  they  give  grand 
effectsi  Variety  and  richness  of  colour  are  distinctive 
features  in  these  tulips — rosy  white,  rose,  rose  suffused 
with  salmon,  heliotrope  flushed  with  rose  orange, 
orange  yellow,  golden  }ellow,  scarlet  and  purple.  In 
addition  to  colour,  the  tall  strong  stems  rising  from 
broad  grey-toned  foliage,  and  ending  in  graceful  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  give  a  distinctive  beauty  to  these 
charming  plants.  The  following  are  the  names  of  a 
few  varieties  : — Brilliant.  Bronze  King,  Carnation, 
Corona  lutea.  Dainty  Maid,  Elegans,  Fairy  Queen, 
Fulgens,  The  Fawn,  Golden  Goblet,   Lucifer,  &c. 


manure 
nature    may 


•'Mulch"  is  a  gardening  term  for  a  surface-soil 
covering,  its  object  being  either  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  by  preventing  evaporation  or  to  aflford  a 
small  continuous  supply  of  soluble  plant  food.  If  only 
the  first  object  is  in  view,  straw,  lawn  mowings,  or  even 
powdery  soil  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  if  the  second 
function    is    aimed    at     then     half-rotten    or   well-rotted 

of  a  strawy 
be  used. 
But  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  of  a  too 
moist  or  sticky  nature, 
else  it  will  seal  the 
pores  of  the  soil  by 
preventing  proper  soil 
aeration,  and  thus  work 
harm  instead  of  good 
to  the  living  roots  of 
the  plant.  Mulching 
may  now  be  com- 
menced. If  done  too 
early  in  the  season  it 
would  tend  to  delay 
the  natural  warming  of 
the  soil,  and  so  retard 
growth.  The  subjects 
that  benefit  most,  per- 
haps, from  mulching 
are  recently  planted 
trees  and  shrubs  and 
transplanted  herba- 
ceous plants.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  roses, 
sweet  peas,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  raspberry, 
loganberry,  and  numer- 
ous other  plants  benefit 
greatly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  feeding  mulch. 
Pot  plants  are  fre- 
quently mulched  with 
a  mixture  of  sifted  loam 
and  chemical  manures. 
For  beds  and  borders 
frequent  and  careful 
ich  the  surface  soil  is  kept  loose  and 
powdery,  will  afl"ord  the  necessary  conservation-of- 
moisture  mulch,  and  will  give  results  most  gratifying 
to  the  cultivator. 

During  a  dry  summer,  mulching  has  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  trees.  In  a  natural  stale  the  soil  over  the 
feeding  roots  of  trees  receive  an  annual  mulch  each 
autumn  by  the  falling  leaves,  and  this  suggests  a  like 
or  equivalent  treatment  when  planted  in  gardens  or 
pleasure  grounds.  In  mulching  trees  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  material  should  be  spread  as  wide  as 
the  branches  extend,  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  feeding 
roots  are  at  the  tips  of  the  outlying  root-branches. 
Recently  planted  trees  especially  benefit  from  being 
kept  mulched  during  the  summer,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  suffer  through  lack  of  sufficient  moisture. 


Tulip  "  The  Fawn 


One  of  Mr.  Hartland's  May-flowering  (or  Cottage)  tulips,  a  varietal 
form  of  T.  gesneriana.  Colour— a  white  ground  shaded  with  pink 
and  yellow.      Photographed  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
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Elower  Garden  and  Pleasure  (Grounds. 

Hy   !•:.   Knowi.din,    K.  R.  U.S. 

HIC'.ll  I'KAlSIi:. —.Apropos  of  Kiiii^  Edward's  iH.ste 
lor  yfardeiiing-,  and  it  was  evinced  in  various 
trirc-ctions,  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  recently 
told  lis  "his  influence  was  directly  exerted  in  the 
beddinif  arouiul  Bucking-ham  Palace,  where  a  g-lorious 
blaze  of  the  scarlet  Paul  Crampel  g-eranium  was  what  he 
liked."  It  is  hig-h  meed  of  praise  for  Paul  Crampel,  hut 
no  more  than  Paul  deserves,  and  althoug-h  we  have  no 
wish  to  see  the  flower  garden  overflowingf  into  the  plea- 
sure grounds  there  is  more  than  one  well  kept  place,  with 
its  closely  shorn  greensward  and  undulating  background 
of  shrubs,  where  we  should  like  to  pop  down  a  patch  of 
Paul  Crampel  to  brighten  things  up  a  bit,  and  this  is 
pretty  well  all  we  have  to  say  about  bedding  pure  and 
simple,  for  no  one  in  the  throes  of  it  wants  to  be 
bothered  with  suggestions  as  far  as  the  plans  for  the 
formal  garden  are  concerned,  which,  in  most  places,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  eruption.  We  have  before  pleaded 
for  an  informal  group  of  the  brilliantly-flowered  and 
beautiful-foliaged  cannas  in  a  similar  position — viz., 
some  sheltered  nook  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
merely  mention  it  as  a  reminder. 

Garden  Accessories.—*'  Oh !  for  a  seat  in  some 
poetic  nook,"  sang  Leigh  Hunt.  Perhaps,  poor  man, 
less  thought  was  given  to  the  matter  in  his  day,  nooks 
and  poets  being  plentiful,  whilst  seats  were  scarce. 
Anyway,  garden  furniture  now  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  gardening  ;  and  as  far  as  the  flower  garden  is  con- 
cerned, at  the  completion  of  the  bedding  we  like  to  have 
all  the  garden  seats  in  their  places  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  or  varnish,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  them 
clean  and  bright  for  the  season.  We  have,  in  fact, 
always  regarded  this  detail  as  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
annual  refresher  as  merely  the  work  of  a  handyman. 
In  a  good  example  of  the  Italian  garden,  where  cut 
stone  is  a  prominent  feature,  we  question  any  colour  but 
white  for  the  garden  furniture.  The  stone  work  is 
another  item  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  at  the  finish  of 
planting  operations  need  not  be  grudged  a  wash 
down.  In  cases  where  the  stone,  however  employed, 
as  steps,   or  otherwise,  has  the    tendency    to    become 


giicn,  we  lia\i'  fiiuiul 
the  simplest  and  best 
thing  for  removing 
;my  green  growlii  en- 
gendered by  our  moist 
climate  to  be  one  of  the 
weed  killers,  a  rather 
strong  solution  being 
used  in  a  scrui)  down, 
care  being  taken  to 
avoid  wetting  such 
gr.'iss  or  other  vegetation  as  is  in  contiguity. 

Cle.\.n  .\ni:)  Comi-drtabij:. — With  the  completion  of 
the  bedding  the  advantages  of  a  mulching  of  bog- 
mould  on  all  beds,  where  this  is  easy  to  obtain,  is 
obvious.  As  a  non-conductor  it  is  especially  commend- 
able for  such  cool  rooting  subjects  as  the  viola, 
calceolaria,  and  tuberous  begonia,  and  gives  a  neatness 
and  finish  to  the  whole  of  the  bedding.  We  have 
generally  been  able  to  obtain  bog-mould,  as  the  small 
residue  of  the  peat-moss  is  termed,  at  practically  the 
cost  of  carriage.  Amongst  the  gayest  of  dwarf  things 
for  edging  or  groundwork  are  violas,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  from  misbehaving  by  dying 
away  in  patches  just  at  the  height  oi  the  season  when 
most  wanted.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  is  contin- 
gent on  the  method  of  propagation,  and  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  inserted  not  earlier  than  the  middle  oi 
October  can  generally  be  coaxed  by  a  little  manipula- 
tion to  do  their  duty  the  season  through.  Such  we 
have  found  the  case  where  a  moist,  rich  roothold  of 
manure  and  leaf-mould  has  been  provided,  and  an 
occasional  soaking  during  dry  spells  is  not  overlooked  ; 
removal  of  the  fading  flowers  to  prevent  seed  pods 
forming  being  also  insisted  on.  Dwarf  nasturtiums  in 
distinct  colours  are  helpful  to  the  man  with  many  beds 
if  poor,  firm  soil  has  been  given.  In  such  cases  they  will 
form  a  floriferous  mass,  requiring  but  little  attention  be- 
yond the  insertion  of  a  few  short  twigs  about  the  plants, 
as  supports  in  their  wrestling  with  wind,  without  which 
they  are  apt  to  be  toppled  over,  and  possibly  bowled 
across  the  garden.  Where  dwarf  nasturtiums  are 
inclined  to  leafage  in  the  first  flush  of  their  youthful 
vigour,  it  is  of  advantage  to  pinch  out  half  the  foliage 
as  a  reminder  of  what  they  are  there  for. 

In  Times  of  Trouble. — That  men  generally,  and 
gardeners  in  particular,  are  born  to  trouble  is  generally 
endorsed  before  the  "blessed"  bedding  is  over.  It 
maybe  that  the  beds  are  of  that  size  and  situation,  that 
the  blanks  made  by  the  failure  of  even  one  plant 
become  an  eyesore.  It  has  been  our  practice  to 
endeavour  to  meet  this  by  potting  up  a  few  of  the 
weaker  surplus  and  keeping  them  in  a  sheltered  corner 
for  the  emergency.  Even  scraps  of  violas,  calceolarias, 
and  similar  things,  if  potted  in  compost  of  half-decayed 
manure,  soon  make  themselves  in  this  position,  and  can 
be  transferred  at  any  time.  Above  and  beyond  this  we 
have  always  been  addicted  to  the  shameful  practice  of 
relegating  an}-  spare  bedders  to  the  hardy  flower  border, 
where,  especially  towards  autumn,  one  enjoys  a  sniff"  of 
heliotrope,  or  a  bit  of  brightness  in  scarlet  or  yellow. 
And  how  often,  too,  have  we  found  before  our  orthodox 
bedding  has  been  completed  a  shortage  whereby  some 
of  the  smaller  beds  of  less  consequence,  perhaps,  have 
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yet  to  be  filled  when  the  stock  is  depleted  !  Could  one 
use  up  the  odds  and  ends,  that  of  course  would  be 
different,  but  only  patchwork  on  the  larger  scale  being 
admissible,  such  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  our  dire 
extremity  have  we  resorted  to  such  things  as  migno- 
nette. Mere  madness  one  might  say  to  sow  beds  at  mid- 
June  However,  as  far  as  madness  is  concerned. 
summer  bedding  time  is  the  gardeners'  dog  days,  and  it 
may  be  a  round  bed,  or  a  square  bed,  or  any  of  those 
delightful  designs  the  garden  artist  has  inflicted  on  us, 
or  half-a-dozen  of  them  perhaps  which  have  to  be  filled, 
and  to  make  things  sure  they  were  surfaced  with  six 
inches  fresh  yellow  loam  on  which  the  seeds  were  thinly 
sown,  and  — well  there  was  not  much  show  for  a  bit.  but 
the  beds  were  tolerated,  and  later  on  it  was  quite 
another  story.  By  the  way,  we  never  get  such  migno- 
nette as  that  sown  in  fresh  loam,  and  too  often  ordinary 
soil  and  early  sowing  is  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  the 
spirit,  and  we  have  now  come  to  regard  the  giant 
varieties  of  the  esteemed  old-fashioned  flower  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  summer  flower  garden.  The  same 
method  can  be  employed  with  dwarf  nasturtiums  merely 
treading  the  ordinary  soil  tight,  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  dibbling  in  the  seeds  six  inches  apart  ;  all  mi^ke- 
shifts,  of  course,  but  well  able  to  speak  up  for  them- 
selves later. 

Fair  but  Fickle. — How  difficult  it  is  near  the  sea- 
board to  get  the  tuberous  begonia  into  that  cheerful 
luxuriance  it  displays  without  trouble  in  the  more  humid 
atmosphere  of  inland  districts  !  We  should  not.  of 
course,  ever  think  of  doing  less  for  the  tuberous  one, 
where  an  effective  bed  is  wanted,  than  that  of  giving  ii 
a  compost  of  well-decayed  manure,  rough  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  with  a  coverlet  of  bog-mould  to  finish  up  with. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  keep  an  equably  moist 
rooting  medium,  with  an  occasional  watering  during 
dry  spells,  watering  only  towards  evening,  otherwise 
foliage  scalding  will  probably  result.  We  know  some 
friends  inland  who,  having  beds  of  the  tuberous  beauties 
in  perfection  without  trouble,  will  smile  at  our  pre- 
cautions, but  they  would  smile  both  bigger  and  broader 
if  they  knew  how  much  we  watered  and  wept  and 
prayed  over  half-adozen  beds  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Irish  International  Exhibition  but  three  short  years  ago 
for  fear  they  would  disgrace  us.  But  that,  too,  is 
another  story. 


The  Fruit  Gi 


ids. 


By    A.    Barker.     Carrigoran.     Xewmarket-on-Fergus. 
Co.  Clare. 

BY  the  time  that  my  notes  are  before  the  readers  of 
Irish  Gardening  all  fruit-growers  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  pretty  accurate  es- 
timation of  the  crops  of  fruit  for  the  coming  season.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  wonted  tours  of  inspection 
of  trees  and  plots  will  have  very  frequently  brought 
keen  feelings  of  disappointment,  as  the  weather  during 
most  of  May  has  been  of  a  very  unfavourable  kind  for 
the  proper  development  of  fruit  crops.  However,  if 
happily  the  stormy  sunless  days  of  May  are  over  there 
is  still  every  hope  for  a  plentiful  apple  crop,  as  there  is 


such  an  abundance  of  apple  blossoms.  Rarely  have  I 
seen  trees  so  loaded  with  blossoms  in  two  successive 
seasons. 

Lose  fio  time  now  in  setting  strawberry  plots  in  order 
for  the  ripening  fruit  as  advised  in  previous  calendar  ; 
do  not  err  in  placing  too  much  straw  or  litter  under  the 
fruit,  as  this  is  a  decided  advantage  in  a  dull,  wet  season, 
by  keeping  the  ground  too  cold  and  wet  under  the  fruit 
(besides  being  wasteful).  Give  the  plots  a  thorough 
clearing  of  weeds,  and  there  will  be  the  less  trouble 
with  them  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Get  preparations  well 
ahead  for  netting  the  plots  ;  it  is  always  an  advantage 
to  raise  the  nets  well  above  the  plants,  and  to  such  a 
height  as  will  enable  picking  to  be  done  without  removing 
the  nets  is  much  the  best.  Drive  down  a  row  of  stakes 
round  the  plots  three  or  four  paces  apart,  leaving  them 
four  or  five  feet  above  ground  ;  also  rows  at  intervals 
through  the  beds.  Run  a  strong  tarred  string  from  post 
to  post,  giving  it  a  loop  round  the  top  of  stakes  to  carry 
the  nets.  Galvanised  wire  makes  a  very  good  carrying 
material,  as  it  is  not  affected  with  weather,  and  keeps 
the  netting  steadier  in  showery  weather.  By  looping 
t+ie  string  or  wire  round  the  tops  of  posts  it  is  readily 
taken  down,  and  can  be  used  again  for  other  purposes. 
A  similar  arrangement  of  netting  is  also  very  satisfac- 
tory where  quantities  of  bush  fruits  are  left  hanging  to 
ripen. 

Gooseberries  are  now  rapidly  approaching  maturity, 
and  where  required  for  bottling  or  for  jam  should  be 
gathered  when  about  half  grown.  As  soon  as  goose- 
berry trees  are  cleared  of  their  crops  cut  away  any 
branches  too  near  the  ground  and  any  superabundant 
shoots  in  centre  of  bushes  (this  thinning  or  summer 
pruning  is  very  beneficial  to  the  bushes),  and  if  cater- 
pillars are  present  spray  with  Ssvifte's  arsenate  of  lead, 
I  lb.  to  50  gals,  of  water.  A  heavy  dusting  of  air-slaked 
lime  and  soot  in  about  equal  proportions  is  a  useful 
remedy  against  caterpillars.  But  if  the  trees  are  badly 
affected,  very  old  or  exhausted,  dig  them  up  and  con- 
sign to  fire-heap,  and  start  anew  with  young  clean  trees 
on  fresh  ground  next  autumn.  As  American  gooseberry 
mildew  is  such  ri  virulent  and  destructive  pest  prompt 
remedies  must  be  adopted  wherever  it  may  appear. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  recommend  spraying  with 
liver  of  sulphur,  1  lb,  to  32  gals,  of  v.ater.  My  remedy 
(unless  in  case  of  a  number  of  young  strong  trees) 
would  be  to  carefully  cut  away  the  trees  and  burn  them. 
The  cost  of  doctoring  bush  fruit  trees  might  soon  exceed 
that  of  replacing  them  with  healthy  young  trees. 

Disbudding,  training,  and  pinching  of  wall  and  other 
fruit  trees  will  need  attention  this  month.  Where  out- 
door peaches  are  grown,  remove  all  shoots  excepting 
one  or  two  of  best  and  most  favourably  placed  at,  or 
near,  base  of  last  year's  shoots  which  are  now  carrying 
the  fruits,  and  keep  them  periodically  nailed  or  tied  in 
to  furnish  fruiting  wood  for  next  year  ;  pinch  the  points 
out  of  all  leading  shoots  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  swell- 
ing freely(unless  such  as  may  be  required  for  extending 
the  trees).  If  the  trees  have  set  heavy  crops  the  fruits 
may  be  thinned  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of 
fruits  required.  Unless  small  or  medium-size  fruits  are 
required  for  preserving,  the  fruits  should  be  thinned  to 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart.  A  further  disbudding 
of  shoots  may  be  made  after  it  is  quite  evident  that  clean, 
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healthy  shoots  are  growing  away,  by  removinir  -iH 
shoots  but  best  one  at  base  of  last  year's  shoot.  Oiii- 
door  figs  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  exeept 
that  tiiere  is  not  usually  any  necessity  to  thin  the  fruits. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  nail  down  the  leading 
shoots  on  trees  that  have  not  already  filled  their  allotted 
space,  and  pinch  or  clip  away  all  the  new  shoots  down 
to  five  or  six  leaves,  and  where  the  young  shoots  are 
too  thick  cut  a  number  of  them  completely  away.  Go 
through  cordons,  espalier-trained  and  yotnig  bush  or 
pyramid  trees,  and  pinch  or  prune  the  side  growths  ; 
also  cut  out  any  ill-placed,  superabundant  or  weakly 
growths  completely  ;  allow  the  leading  shoots  to  extend 
freely  for  some  time.  Older,  fully  grown,  and  orchard 
trees  may  be  left  until  later  on  in  summer.  This  summer 
pruning  is  especially  beneficial  in  case  of  trees  that 
have  not  set  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  during  summer  it 
may  be  much  more  readily  seen  where  there  is  over- 
crowding or  superabundant  growth.  Whenever  going 
over  fruit  trees  have  n-  hesitation  in  removing  curled-up 
leaves  or  points  of  shoots  where  the  edges  of  leaves 
appear  drawn  together  and  gummed  up,  for  assuredly 
some  insect  pest  or  other  is  lurking  in  such  places, 
carefully  perpetuating  their  kind.  Ciive  all  attention 
possible  to  general  work,  such  as  mulching,  watering, 
and  keeping  down  weeds  ;  this  advice  has  been  more 
reiterated  than  almost  any  other  operations  possible. 
"Keep  the  hoe  going"  is  a  phrase  almost  as  old  as 
"the  hills,"  but  the  great  benefit  resulting  from  close 
attention  to  this  operation  under  fruit  trees  is  loo 
frequently  disregarded  or  unappreciated.  Mulching 
and  watering  ought  to  be  a  comparatively  pleasant 
operation  to  these  well-equipped  with  such  adjuncts  as 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  hose  pipes,  manure,  &c.  But 
wherever  fruit  trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops  the  above 
is  a  most  beneficial  operation,  in  case  of  a  spell  of  hot, 
drj'  weather  setting  in,  and  the  greater  the  efforts  in 
this  direction  the  greater  will  be  the  satisfaction  at 
results  when  fruit  is  matured. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Bv   William    Tvndall,    Horticultural     Instructor,    Co. 
Kildare. 

MOST  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables  will  now  be  sown, 
but  successional  sowings  of  French  beans, 
spinach,  turnips,  and  lettuce  will  require  to 
be  made  every  two  weeks,  selecting  a  cool  border  for 
spinach,  turnips,  and  lettuce,  so  that  they  may  remain 
for  a  longer  season  fit  for  use  and  not  get  stringy  or 
run  to  seed.  A  last  sowing  of  peas,  the  Gladstone  and 
Autocrat,  should  be  made  the  first  week  of  this  month  in 
ground  deeplv  dug  and  heavily  manured.  Peas  from  this 
sowing  should  be  pulled  until  well  into  October.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  make  a  sowing  of  an  early  variety  of 
pea,  such  as  Gradus  or  Bountiful,  for  use  about  the  end 
of  September.  A  sowing  of  scarlet  runner  beans  may 
also  be  made  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  give  a 
late  supply,  as  the  early  sowing,  unless  it  gets  very 
good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  feeding,  often  goes  over 
before  frost  cuts  them  down.  A  last  sowing  of  Broad 
Windsor  bean  should  be  made  at  once  to  give  a  late 
supply.  Plant  out  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  savoy, 
and  early  broccoli  as  the  plants  become  fit  and  ground 


v.ii-.int.  Mcfotc  pl.iiiling  the  soil  should  be  deeply  dug 
or  trenched  ;iiul  well  ni.iiuireil,  .is  all  the  members  of 
the  Hrassica  family  dearly  love  manure.  If  the  weather 
is  ilry  one  g^ooe/  watering  after  planting  is  generally 
sullicient  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start  if  they  are 
strong  anil  sturdy  when  planting.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  plant  out  the  winter  and  spring  broccoli 
on  firm  and  not  over  rich  ground,  as  they  are  then 
much  hardier  and  not  so  liable  to  be  killed  by  severe 
weather.  This  past  winter  has  been  one  of  the  worse 
I  can  remember  on  broccoli  in  this  country,  the  plants 
being  killed  wholesale,  few  being  left  in  most  places. 

The  growing  crops  should  now,  with  the  warm 
weather  we  are  having,  be  making  rapid  progress. 
Thin  all  crops  as  they  advance,  stake  such  crops  as 
require  them,  and  keep  the  hoe  going  constantly. 
Slugs,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  damp,  cause  much 
destruction  to  plants,  and  probably  the  most  effectual 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  gathering  by  hand  every 
morning,  and  if  heaps  of  wet  bran  or  grains  about  the 
size  of  your  hand  are  laid  through  the  growing  crops 
many  can  be  caught  quickly. 

CeI-EKV.  Ciet  your  main  crop  of  celer\-  planted  as 
early  in  the  month  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to 
^o  out.  Plant  in  trenches  fourteen  inches  wide  and 
twelve  inches  deep,  putting  eight  or  nine  inches  of  well- 
decaj'ed  manure  en  bottom  and  a  couple  of  inches  of 
soil  on  top  of  manure,  making  all  firm  ;  plant  about  ten 
inches  apart.  If  a  double  line  of  plants  is  to  be 
grown  make  the  trench  eighteen  inches  wide  and  plant 
zig-zag.  Never  let  celery  suffer  from  drought,  but 
give  plenty  of  clear  water  till  plants  are  growing  freel\-, 
and  then  liquid  manure. 

ToMATi.1.  -  Plants  raisetl  under  glass  for  growing  in 
the  open  should  now  be  planted  without  delay,  as  many 
of  them  will  have  some  fruits  set  ;  if  carefully  hardened 
off  and  planted  against  south  walls  good  crops  of  fruit 
should  be  got.  Keep  the  plants  to  single  cordons,  as 
these  give  the  earliest  and  finest  fruit. 

Considering  that  last  year  was  so  unfavourable  for  the 
harvesting  of  seeds  they  have  germinated  this  season 
much  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  where 
failures  have  occurred  it  has  generally  been  due  to 
insect  pests,  sowing  too  early  the  past  cold  wet  spring, 
&c.  Never  have  I  seen  parsley  come  up  so  quickly  as 
in  our  experimental  garden  here.  Sown  the  same  time  as 
onions  and  parsnips  it  germinated  sooner  than  these 
crops.  P\ir  winter  iLse  a  sowing  of  parsley  seed  may 
now  be  made. 


Salad     Plants. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  these  frequent 
sowings  are  very  necessary.  The  most  popular  kinds 
are,  perhaps,  lettuce,  radish,  and  mustard  and  cress. 
Endive  is  also  very  useful.  Salads  ought  to  be  quickly 
grown,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  close  attention  should 
be  given  to  watering,  as  everything  depends  upon 
producing  well-nourished,  succulent,  and  therefore  crisp 
tissues.  Radishes  thrive  best  in  a  cold,  moist  soil 
As  endive  is  a  winter  salad  it  may  not  be  sown  unti 
July. 
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volume  is  a  good  time  to  become  a 
subscriber. 
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Herbaceous    Calceolarias 

By    J.    H.    Gumming.    Overseer,    Royal    Dublin    Society.    Balls    Bridge. 


\^^  T'S  a  dirty  thing"  for  greenfly.  "     Such 
^.^CyY       '•'^    the    charge    g^enerally    brought 
VI 7"       against  the  calceolaria    by   unsuc- 
1  cessful    growers.       Now,    it    must 

k'  frankly  be  admitted   that   greenfly 

^^-4/  I  are  somewhat  partial  to  calceolarias 

/^w/i.  i  grown  under  certain  conditions,  but 
\^^^^  by  fulfilling  a  few  simple  require- 
ments the  plant  can  be  so  grown  that  the 
aphides  will  give  very  little  trouble.  I  am  aware 
that  in  these  days  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
cut  flowers,  both  from  out-door  and  in-door 
subjects,  and  I  quite  agree  that  for  furnishing 
cut  flowers  the  calceolaria  is  useless,  but  the 
same  applies  to  many  other  flowering  plants 
that  are  deservedly  popular,  notwithstanding 
this  slight  drawback. 

A  well  grown  batch  of  herbaceous  calceolarias 
always  commands  attention  and  admiration 
and  not  a  little  envy  from  g-ardeners,  and  they 
are  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  their  merits 
deserve.  This  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to  a 
fallacy — viz.,  that  there  is  some  special  difficulty 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  whereas  its 
cultivation  is  of  the  easiest  description.  It  is 
a  subject  that  can  be  grown  at  a  minimum  o'i 
cost,  requiring  very  little  artificial  heat,  and 
succeeding  best  in  structures  of  the  most  un- 
pretentious kind.  In  this  connection  let  me 
say  that  most  of  the  failures  that  occur  in  cal- 
ceolaria culture  are  due  to  coddling  ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  calceolaria  is  killed  it  is  almost 
invariably  by  kindness.  Our  present-day  superb 
strains  are  the  result  of  hybridisation  between 
such  old-named  varieties  as  amplexicaulis, 
integrifolia,  purpurea,  corymbosa,  and  a  few 
others.  There  are  comparatively  few  really 
poor  strains  of  seed  in  the  market  to-day,   but 


some  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  others,  and 
caution  in  the  purchase  of  seed  is  advised. 

In  comparing  strains  two  points  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view.  The  first  and  primary  one  is  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  flowers.  The  second  is 
the  habit  of  the  plants.  Tom  Thumb  strains 
and  those  with  a  leggy  habit  should  be  avoided, 
a  medium  height  with  a  compact  habit  being 
the  thing  to  be  desiderated.  Another  point 
worth  noting  is  that  plants  which  naturally 
produce  ample  foliage  of  a  thick,  succulent 
character  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than 
those  with  thin,  spare  foliage ;  moreover,  a 
groundwork  of  massive  green  foliage  l-^elps  to 
relieve  the  bright  colour  of  the  flowers. 

Now,  as  to  details  of  cultivation.  The  end  ot 
June  or  early  in  July  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
for  the  production  of  plants  for  general  decora- 
tive purposes.  Sow  in  pans  thoroughly  clean 
and  well  drained.  Equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  sand, 
form  a  good  mixture  for  sowing  the  seed  in. 
Pass  the  material  through  a  half-inch  sieve, 
and  place  the  rough  portion  over  the  drainage, 
and  the  fine  portion  on  the  top  of  this.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  compost  should  be  passed 
through  a  still  finer  sieve  to  finish  off"  the  pans. 
Finish  with  as  smooth  a  surface  as  possible. 
Water  through  a  fine  rose,  and  allow  the  soil 
to  settle  for  an  hour  or  so  before  sowing.  Sow 
thinly,  and  just  give  a  dusting  with  the  finish- 
ing soil.  Cover  the  pans  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  if  clear  glass  shade  will  be  necessary.  A 
frame  on  a  spent  hotbed  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
placing  the  pans  in,  and  in  fact  for  growing 
the  plants  in  until  late  autumn,  but  any  cold 
frame  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
As  soon  as  germination  takes  place,  air  and 
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lii^lit  imisi  be  i;i;ulu;illy  admit  U-d,  Inil  witli 
i^rcat  care,  aiul  plants  slKUild  never  be  subject etl 
to  stionj^  sunshine.  Waterin*,'-  must  be  care- 
full}  atlendetl  to  throui^^liout  tlie  whole  peiiml 
of  cultixation  ;  for  whilst  the  soil  should  ne\ei- 
be  souretl  b\-  o\er  waterini^',  yet  the  |">lants 
should  ne\er  be  allowed  to  sutler  for  want  o\' 
water.  Once  allow  them  to  flaj^.  and  the  damaj^e 
caused,  althous^-h  not  necessarily  f.ital,  will  )et 
be  irreparable. 

When  the  seedlini^-s  ha\e  lornied  their  hrst 
pair  o(  roui^h  leaves  they  should  be  pricked  olT. 
Vov  this  purpose  I  aj^-ain  prefer  pans  to  boxes, 
as  the  soil  can  be  kept  sweeter  in  earthenware 
than  in  boxes.  l-^qual  parts  of  turfy  loam  and 
old  hotbed  manure  passed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve,  the  rough  part  being-  placed  over  the 
drainage,  forms  a  highly  suitable  compost  for 
the  plants  at  this  stage.  They  should  be 
pricked  off  at  about  two  inches  apart,  and  after 
the  operation  is  finished  they  should  be  returned 
to  the  frame  and  receive  a  moderate  watering, 
keeping  the  frame  well  shaded  and  rather  close 
for  a  few  days.  The  young  plants  often  come 
on  somewhat  irregularly,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  stronger  ones  should  be  potted  off  first. 
For  the  first  potting  three-inch  pots  should  be 
used,  and  the  soil  used  should  be  the  same  as 
for  pricking  off  in,  only  it  should  now  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  three-quarter  inch  mesh. 
Pot  loosely  to  encourage  root  action.  When 
placing  the  pots  back  in  the  frame  they  should 
be  stood  on  a  layer  of  ashes  or  sand.  By  this 
means  the  roots  are  kept  cool,  a  point  of  great 
importance  with  the  calceolaria.  After  the 
plants  have  taken  to  their  pots  plenty  of  air 
should  be  admitted  both  by  day  and  night. 

Some  growers  house  the  plants  early  in 
October,  but  if  provision  can  be  made  against 
frost  keep  them  out  till  well  into  November. 
A  shift  into  five-inch  pots  will  now  be  necessary, 
and  a  good  time  to  perform  the  operation  is  at 
the  time  of  housing.  If  there  are  the  least  signs 
of  aphides  the  plants  should  be  lightly  vapor- 
ised before  being  removed  from  the  frame,  but 
if  attention  has  been  given  to  watering,  airing 
and  shading,  this  will  seldom  be  found  necessary. 
A  somewhat  richer  soil  should  be  used  now  and 
also  for  the  final  potting.  The  following  is  an 
excellent  compost : — Two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  half-decayed  beech  or  oak  leaves,  and 
one  part  rotten  cow  manure,  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  of  sand  with  a  dash  of  soot  and   bone 


nK';d.  (."akcolarias  ma\-  be  succcsstully  wintered 
in  \arious  kinds  o\  structures,  pro\ided  alow 
ti-inpci  aluie  can  1h-  iiiainlaiiicd  throughout  and 
tlu'  |-ilants  kejM  near  the  grass.  A  cool  pit  or 
Kn\  span -roofed  iunise  is  the  best  place  for 
tiiL-in,  but  those  who  ^\o  not  ha\c  tin.'  conmiand 
ol  such  stiiuliires  ina\  winter  thein  quite 
succcsslully  on  shcKcs  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
The  important  thing  is  lo  maintain  a  low 
tciniicrature.  Throughout  the  winter  months 
a  niglit  teniperatuie  ranging  from  40  degrees  to 
45  degrees  will  suit  them  admirabh.  and  with 
hartl  fntst  the  thermometer  may  drop  to  ^f) 
degrees  to  avoid  heavy  firing.  A  portion  of  the 
plants  w  ill  be  ready  for  the  final  potting  early  in 
Kebruai'w  and  the  whole  batch  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Some  oi'  the  more  vigorous  plants 
may  be  allowed  eight-inch  pots  with  advantage, 
but  pots  seven  inch  in  diameter  are  quite  large 
enough  for  general  purposes.  Still  keep  grow- 
ing them  in  a  cool  place.  After  the  plants  have 
fairly  taken  to  their  new  pots  they  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  when  getting  pot- 
bound  an  application  of  weak  liquid  manure 
twice  a  week  will  prove  beneficial.  Calceolarias 
do  not  care  much  for  chemicals,  and  if  it  can 
be  had,  liquid  manure  made  from  cow-dung 
or  horse-droppings  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
well.  As  already  indicated,  abundance  of  air 
must  be  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  special  atten- 
tion will  have  to  be  given  to  this  matter  and  a 
sharp  look  out  kept  for  greenfly,  which  is 
almost  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance  as  the 
solar  heat  increases.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
appears  the  vaporiser  should  be  called  into 
requisition,  and  in  any  case  these  operations 
should  be  performed  before  the  plants  come 
into  flower. 

As  the  season  advances  the  plants  should  be 
shaded  during  bright  weather  ;  this  prolongs 
the  flowering  period.  As  the  flower  stems 
come  up  staking  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
stakes  should  be  of  a  slender  description,  wire 
preferable,  as  they  can  be  easily  obtained. 

When  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the  con- 
servatory they  will  prove  more  effectual 
arranged  in  masses  than  if  arranged  promis- 
cuously. A  group  of  well  grown  calceolarias 
of  a  good  strain  when  in  flower  compel  admira- 
tion alike  from  the  fastidious  and  the  apathetic 
spectator,  whilst  from  the  enthusiast  they  call 
forth  unbounded  praise. 
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[C.  F.  Ball 


Current   Topic; 


By  C.  F.  Ball,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

THE  twenty-third  annual  Temple  Show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  was 
held  on  May  24th,  25th  and  26th.  It  is  well 
known  as  the  best  show  in  Britain  for  flowers.  Orchids 
as  usual  were  a  strong-  feature,  no  less  than  14  getting 
awards  or  certificates.  Monsieur  Ch.  \'uylsteke 
had  a  new  Odonlioda  which  was  priced  at  £1,200. 
The  best  new  rose  was  a  Wichuriana  form  called 
'"Excelsa,"  approaching  scarlet  in  colour. 

Two  Irish  firms  staged  good  exhibits  as  usual. 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson  had  a  remarkably  good  lot 
of  May  flowering  tulips  flanked  on  either  side  with 
ixias  and  Spanish  irises.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
received  an  award  of  merit  for  the  new  rose,  Duchess 
of  Westminster.  This  firm  also  had  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  tulips. 

Messrs.  Carter's  Japanese  garden  was  a  novel 
feature  for  the  show.  It  was  beautifully  designed, 
having  taken  several  men  a  whole  week  to  build.  A 
sinuous  lake  in  the  centre  contained  gold  fish  and  two 
trout  a  foot  long.  Over  the  lake  was  a  bridge,  and 
stone  lanterns  with  a  pagoda  added  to  the  effect.  A 
draw-well  with  moss-covered  opening  and  a  pulley  under 
a  thatched  umbrella-like  roof  were  to  be  seen.  The 
trees  were  in  keeping  with  the  scene,  such  as  maples, 
thuyas,  and  bamboos. 

Two  new  Alpine  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
Show — Androsace  Henryi,  with  white  flowers,  found 
by  E.  H.  Wilson  in  China,  shown  by  Messrs.  V'eitch.  and 
a  Composite  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Chairman  of 
the  Floral  Committee.  This  is  to  be  named  Aster 
Falconeri. 

Messrs.  Perry  showed  a  bank  of  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum    Heavenly    Blue.     This    plant   differs   from    the 


type  only  in  colour,  but  when  the 
two  forms  are  placed  side  by  side 
the  type  form  looks  comparatively 
dull. 

The  rock  gardens  this  year  have 
been  very  backward,  but  now  there 
is  a  very  good  show  of  flowers.  The 
aubrietias  always  make  a  great 
show,  and  one  is  often  asked  which 
are  the  best  varieties.  Dr.  Mules 
is  still  the  best  deep  purple  aubrietia, 
and  so  free  in  flowering  that  some- 
times the  foliage  is  almost  hidden 
by  the  mass  of  flowers.  The  newer 
Aubrietia  PritchardsAi  has  a  larger 
flower,  but  the  colour  is  not  quite 
so.  deep.  A.  citicica  has  flowers  of 
a  soft  shade,  while  if  dwarfer  and 
neater  growers  are  required  A. 
Wallacei  and  Purple  Robe  should 
be  given  a  trial.  A.  Moerheimi  and 
Bridesmaid  have  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful soft  shade  of  pink,  while  A. 
Leitchlini  is  a  deeper  colour.  Fire 
King  has  flowers  of  brightest  fiery 
red,  but  it  is  inclined  to  make  a  ragged  plant,  so  it  is 
better  cut  back  after  flowering,  then  the  young  growths 
which  follow  can  be  put  in  as  cuttings  to  get  a  few 
good  young  plants. 

The  red  mossy  saxifrages  have  come  into  great 
favour  recently,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  many 
worthless  forms  have  been  put  on  the  market.  The 
two  best  are  .S.  decipiens  hybrida  grandifloria,  also 
known  as  Gloria,  and  Bathoniensis  ;  then  come  Clibrani, 
Fergusoni,  Guilford  seedling  and  Rhei  superba.  If 
seed  is  saved  of  some  of  the  above  and  sown  one  gets 
whites,  pinks,  and  reds,  and  one  can  select  forms 
which  are  quite  as  good  as  some  which  have  been 
named. 

The  photo  shows  Primula  marginata  Linda  Pope. 
This  plant,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  primulas  ;  to  my  mind  far 
more  worthy  of  praise  than  the  Primula  H.  Wilsoni, 
which  has  been  much  boomed.  Linda  Pope  agrees 
with  P.  marginata  in  the  beautiful  edging  of  the  leaf, 
but  the  leaf  is  broader  and  stronger  and  the  flower  is 
finer.  An  identical  plant  was  shown  at  the  Dublin 
show  under  the  name  of  Primula  Mrs.  Hall  Walker. 

In  T/ie  Times  appeared  an  interesting  letter  from 
Lord  Walsingham,  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the 
Plane  tree.  The  letter  reads  as  follows: — "So  long 
ago  as  1892  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  condition 
of  the  road  dust  in  the  avenue  of  the  planes  to  the 
west  of  Cannes,  and  I  attributed  a  serious  attack  of 
pneumonia  following  severe  bronchial  and  catarrhal 
irritation  in  a  member  of  my  family  to  this  cause.  The 
microscope  applied  to  the  dust,  which  was  flying  in 
clouds  on  a  liigh  wind,  showed  a  plentiful  admixture  of 
minute  specules  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fruit 
balls  of  Plane  trees,  and  since  that  time  innumerable 
instances  have  occurred  in  various  places  to  confirm  the 
impression  then  formed  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  stated 
broadh'  that  wherever  Plane  trees  are  abundant,  colds, 
coughs,    inflamed  eyelids,    throat    trouble  and   general 
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View  in  the  Japanese  Garden,  Tilly  Nirseries,  Kildark 
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irritation  of  the  miirous   membranejare   more   prevalent 
tlian  where  such  trees  do  not  exist.  " 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  F'orcstry  Committee  at 
Cambridge  marks  progress.  For  the  past  year  Dr. 
Henry  has  given  a  series  of  lectures  and  conducted 
excursions  to  woods  and  plantations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge.  Last  jear  Dr.  Henry  made  an  ex- 
perimental sowing  of  different  kinds  of  elms.  The 
resulting  seedlings  are  interesting,  showing  that  some 
trees  that  were  supposed  to  be  varieties  of  one  species 
are  in  realit}'  a  combination  of  two  species,  in  which 
Mendelian  ratios  are  observed.  This  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  great  vigour  of  certain  first  crosses  of 
trees  which  have  arisen  in  the  wild  state.  For  instance, 
the  "Cricket  Bat"  willow,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  willows  we  have.  Dr.  Ilenr)-  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  cross  between  Salix  alba  and 
S.  fragilis.  This  year  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
raise  new  forest  trees.  Eucommia  ulmoides  is  known 
as  the  hardy  rubber  tree,  and  was  found  in  the  mountains 
in  central  China.  A  small  plot  has  been  established 
near  Norwich  for  experimental  purposes.  The  bark 
produces  5  per  cent,  of  rubber,  the  quality  of  which, 
however,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  only  minute 
quantities  have  been  tested.  At  Glasnevin  the  Eucom- 
mia makes  fair  growth  ;  it  is  a  deciduous  tree  with  a 
leaf  similar  to  a  large  elm  leaf.  If  the  twigs  or  leaves 
are  broken   and    pulled    gently   apart    one    sees    small 


strands  or  rubber  joining  the  separated  parts.  The 
rubber  does  not  flow  out  of  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a 
milky  latex  as  in  the  case  of  the  para  and  other  rubber 
trees  after  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark. 


Japanese   Gardens. 


JAPANESE  gardens  appear  to  be  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention  at  the  present  time.  They 
seem  to  have  caught  the  popular  fancy  in 
England,  at  least  in  southern  England,  and  the  recent 
establishment  of  one  designed  in  an  elaborate  scale  at 
the  TulU'  Nurseries,  Kildare,  has  given  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest  in  Japanese  methods  of 
gardening  in  this  country.  On  a  day  last  month  and  in 
glorious  weather  a  large  party  of  gardeners  (forty  or 
thereabouts  in  number)  belonging  to  the  Irish  Gardeners' 
Association  paid  a  visit  to  these  nurseries  in  order  to 
see  a  tj'pical  Japanese  garden  designed  by  and  carried 
out  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a  Japanese 
gardener  specially  engaged  to  carry  out  the  work.  We 
may.  therefore,  consider  it  to  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  style  of  gardening  peculiar  to  the  "  flowery  land  " 
of  the  far  East.  That  the  visitors  were  interested  goes 
without  saying,  but  whether  they  all  really  appreciated 
or  even  understood  the  underlying  idea  of  its  conception 
and  execution  is,  perhaps,  doubtful.     For  the  ideas  and 
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methods  of  the  oriental  in  gardening,  as  in  most  other 
thing-s,  are  so  very  different  from  our  own  that  before 
we  can  rightly  understand  we  must  first  of  all  get  to 
know  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  for  whose  pleasure 
and  delight  the  gardens  are  made.  A  Japanese 
gardener  is  essentially  an  artist,  and  he  approaches  his 
work  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  artist.  The  garden  is  to 
be  <i  miniature  landscape,  not  necessarily  a  copy  of  any 
existing  landscape,  but  one  fashioned  according  to  the 
conception  of  the  creative  genius  of  the  workman.  Like 
Watt's  masterpieces  on  canvas,  the  garden  must  be 
symbolic,  suggestive  and  beautiful,  and  every  part  of  it, 
even  to  the  minutest  detail,  must  be  in  harmony  and 
full  of  meaning  to  the  user  of  the  garden.  And  just  as 
Japanese  pictures  of  plants  and  flowers  are  essentially- 
different  from  pictures  of  the  same  subjects  drawn  by 
western  artists,  so  is  the  Japanese  garden  of  delight 
different  from  the  European  garden  of  pleasure.  The 
Japanese  artist  first  studies  nature  deeply  and 
minutely,  and  then,  being  familiar  with  the  essentials, 
draws  his  plans  from  memory,  and  working  upon  its 
broad  outstanding  and  characteristic  features  neglects 
the  unessential  details  and  produces  an  effect  at  once 
simple,  truthful  and  charming. 

In  its  broader  aspects  the  garden  is  formed  of  hills 
and  valleys,  with  islands,  lakes  and  streams  often  with 
falling  water  in  ihe  |_form  of  cascades.  There  is  a 
central    hill    commanding    the    whole     garden,    and     so 


designed  as  to  give  the  suggestion  of  much  space,  and 
carrying  a  resting  place  on  its  summit.  The  other  hills 
are  placed  in  definite  relation  to  this  central  one,  and 
from  its  summit  a  comprehensive  view  may  be  had  of 
the  whole  garden.  The  rock  work  of  the  garden  is 
designed  with  great  care  and  nicety.  There  is  first  of 
ail  a  central  stone,  massive  in  size,  occupying  the  best 
position.  If  there  is  a  cascade  it  is  placed  beside  it 
with  another  rock  smaller  in  size  on  the  opposite  side 
leaning  towards  it  across  the  water,  then  in  different 
spots  are  placed  other  stones  bearing  some  relation  as 
to  position  and  shape  to  the  central  stone  of  the  garden. 
These  stones  have  each  a  special  use  or  significance, 
such  as  a  stone  for  worship,  a  hollow  stone  for  the  wash- 
ing of  hands,  a  stone  for  the  support  of  a  lantern,  stones 
for  fish  to  find  shelter  under,  stepping  stones,  stones  for 
seats,  a  stone  of  the  solitary  hill,  or  a  stone  of  the  quiet 
waters.  The  furnishing  of  the  garden  with  trees  and 
other  plants  is  also  conducted  on  purely  architectural 
lines.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hills  and  stones,  so  with  the 
trees.  There  is  one  master  tree  dominating  the  whole 
scene.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  placed  somewhere  in  line 
between  the  chief  hill  and  the  central  stone,  and  may 
cither  be  a  tall  pine  or  broad-leafed  tree,  preferably  we 
believe  an  oak.  And  this  large  tree,  usually  a  pine, 
selected  for  its  special  beauty,  is  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  on  an  island  by  choice,  so  as  to  add 
dignity  and  attractiveness  to  the  miniature  landscape. 
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Tlioii  .iiiotlicr  lii-i.'  i>  plaiiU'd  in  a  M-vlmliJ  ioiiut  lo 
ijivo  shadi",  and  uiulor  this  is  placed  a  seat  for  qiiiot 
rest  or  meditation.  Heside  tlie  central  stone,  and  over- 
hang^inif  the  riishinjj  waters,  is  planted  a  relatively 
large  and  fantastic  pine,  with  a  smaller  coiup.iiiioii  on 
the  opposite  side.  On  one  ol'  the  lesser  hills  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  jjfarden  a  tree  of  beautiful  blossom,  such 
as  a  cherry  or  one  of  brilliant  foliaije,  is  planted,  while 
on  iho  rocky  slopes  on  the  islands  and  on  margins  of 
the  lakes,  or  promontories  running  into  the  lakes  are 
planted  dwarf  trees,  mostly  pines  and  other  Conifcne,  in 
confusing  order,  intermixed  with  rock  plants  and  dwarf 
shrubs  creeping  down  to  the  water-edge  and  passing 
into  clump  of  iris  and  other  moisture-lo\ing  plants  which 
in  turn  tail  ofl"  into  the  true  aquatics,  among  which 
glide  shoals  of  gold-fish,  their  burnished  scales  reflecting 
the  light  most  gloriously  as  they  pass  and  repass  in 
their  aimless  qiiests.  It  is  all  so  very  different  from  our 
western  notions  of  what  a  garden  ought  to  be,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  one  really  likes  it  or  not.  The 
idea  is  good,  but  the  method  of  carrying  it  out  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  our  own.  With  us  the  central  idea  is 
the  plant,  and  our  aim  to  get  as  near  nature  as  we  can 
under  the  artificial  restrictions  of  a  garden.  Here  there 
is  no  attempt  at  being  natural,  no  consideration  as  to 
choice  of  plant  and  its  adaptability  to  site  and  soil.  We 
plant  a  garden,  the  Japanese  build  it.  \\'e  aim  at  being 
natural,  the  Japanese  is  frankly  artificial. 

They  use  the  plants  in  the  construction  exactly  as  they 
use  stones.  Just  as  they  hew  a  stone  into  the  size  and 
shape  required,  so  they  clip,  prune,  twist,  bend  or  other- 
wise dwarf  or  mis-shape  the  tree  from  its  natural 
growth  until  they,  with  great  skill  and  cunning,  contrive 
to  get  it  into  conformity  with  their  garden  scheme.  It 
is  very  ingenuous  as  a  style  of  architecture,  but  elabora- 
tory  primitive  in  execution  as  a  system  of  gardening. 
But  this  feeling  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  difference  in 
points  of  view  with  which  the  east  and  west  approaches 
the  task  of  garden-making. 

Now,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  interesting  spot  we 
set  out  to  see  and  describe.  The  special  symbolic 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  artist  of  the 
newly  constructed  Japanese  garden  at  Tully  was  to 
produce  a  representation  of  the  life  of  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Entering  the  beautiful,  yet  simple, 
gateway  one  is  met  with  bright  masses  of  plants  clad 
with  fresh  pure  foliage  to  denote  birth  and  all  the 
promise  of  healthy  luxuriant  life.  Childhood  is  a  wind- 
ing path  made  mysteriously  beautiful  with  shade  and 
flower,  and  leading  to  the  school  hollowed  out  in  one  of 
the  hills  beyond  which  is  the  playground  with  space  and 
facilities  for  the  fun  and  frolic  of  early  youth;  but  this 
is  soon  passed  as  we  almost  suddenly  stumble  into 
difficulties  in  the  shape  of  hindering  stones,  dark  arch- 
ways, and  treacherous  swamps,  until  with  a  hard  climb 
we  reach  the  dry  firm  ground  of  the  period  of  life  when, 
after  having  successfully  overcome  all  difficulties,  man 
enters  upon  the  more  placid  times  of  middle  life  and  busi- 
ness or  professional  success.  It  is  only,  however,  easy- 
going in  a  comparative  sense,  as  there  are  still  many 
difficult  hills  to  overcome,  stiles  and  other  obstructions 
to  surmount,  broken  or  rickety  bridges  to  cross,  until 
at  last  we  come  to  the  choice  of  ways  leading  to  the 
bridge  of  ease  representing  the  placid  hours  of  home- 


life  towards  mans  declining  days.  One  is  straight  and 
e,isy.  the  other  sleep  .iiul  confusing,  with  its  forking 
and  cross  paths,  but  taken  manfully  will  le.id  to  the  lop 
of  the  commanding  hill  representing  the  sunmiit  of 
m.ins  earthly  ambition,  from  which  an  easy  path  leads 
down  to  bridge  across  which  the  wanderer  finds  a 
delightful  and  restful  garden,  with  seats  for  rest  and 
fountains  of  refreshing  waters.  Beyond  and  along  a 
easeful  sloping  p.-»th  is  the  final  rest — sombre,  yet 
strangely  enticing,  to  the  weary  foot  and  subdued  spirit 
of  the  pilgrim  of  life. 

Such  then  is  the  spiritual  character  of  the.  to  us,  new 
st\le  of  gardening,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the  East  so  old 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  christian  era  its  beginning 
was  even  then  lost  in  the  obscuring  mists  of  the  long 
ami  unrecordctl  past. 


Japanese  Methods  of  Cultivation. 

J.MWNESE  methods  of  gardeninj^  and  agriculture  are 
at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  western  peoples. 
That  their  methods  of  food  plant  cultivation  are  good 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Japan  can 
raise  food-stuffs  on  her  21,321  square  miles  of  tillage 
lands  sufficient  to  support  a  population  of  48,500,000 
people,  together  with  more  thi;n  2,600,000  head  of 
horses  and  cattle,  the  majority  of  which  are  labouring^ 
animals.  In  other  words,  each  square  mile  of  cultivated 
country  can  support  2,277  people  and  125  working 
horses  and  cattle.  Prc>f.  King,  who  investigated  the 
Japanese  methods  of  cultivation  on  the  spot,  has  ex- 
plained how  this  is  done.  Every  bit  of  possible 
fertilising  material  is  carefully  saved,  and  catch  crops 
are  grown  to  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  so  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Most  of  the 
fertilising  material  is  used  in  the  form  of  composts, 
carefully  mixed  and  sheltered  from  the  weather.  Wood 
ashes  and  ashes  from  burnt  rubbish  are  also  used.  In 
other  words,  the  industrious  Jap,  by  thorough  tillage 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  fertilisers,  gets  heavy  yields  of 
crops,  and  therefore  secure  a  good  return  for  his  skilful 
labours  on  the  land.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  in 
view  of  the  present  popular  notion  that  Japanese 
gardens  are  fantastic  combinations  of  rock  and  water 
and  dwarf  trees,  when  the  real  facts  are  that  they  as 
a  nation  are  in  the  forefront  of  intensive  culture,  and 
that  what  is  known  as  a  "  Japanese  garden  "  is  merely 
a  pleasure  spot,  built  and  maintained  to  satisfy  the 
oriental  artistic  taste  and  love  for  the  symbolic  in  all 
creative  works  in  the  domain  of  art. 

^        ^        ^ 

Tall  irises  beneath   the  rushing  rain 

Bend  and  recover ; 
Like  butterflies  that  earthly  loves  retain 

Their  bright  wings  hover. 

In  the  blue  intervals  of  scudding  showers 

Sing  out   the  birds  ; 
And  poised  and  swinging  in  their  sheaths  the  flowers 

Drink  in  their  words. 
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Notes   from   Glasnevin. 

By  R.    M.  Pollock. 
Eremurus. 

VISITORS  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  during-  May  and  June, 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  and  in  other  positions 
through  the  grounds,  the  tall  stately  eremurus,  standing- 
well  above  the  surrounding  growth.  These  eremurus  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  Asia.  E.  robustus.  one  of  the 
best,  is  a  native 
of  Turkestan.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink 
in  the  bud,  but  turn 
almost  white  when  a 
few  days  open.  E. 
robustus  variety  El- 
wesianus  has  good 
pink  flowers,  borne 
closely  together  on 
tall  strong  stems. 
This  variety  is  a 
strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  and  quite 
the  best.  There  is 
also  a  white  form  of 
this  which  is  very 
pretty.  E.  hima- 
laicusisapure  white 
coining  from  the 
Himalayas.  Three 
others — namely.  E. 
spectabilis  from 
Asia  Minor,  E. 
Turkestanicus  from 
Turkestan,  and  E. 
Bungei  from  Persia 
— are  all  various 
shades  of  yellow,  but 
they  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  those 
first  mentioned,  as 
neither  in  colour  nor 
height  are  thej-  as 
remarkable.  In  their 
own  way,  of  course, 
they  are  interesting. 
Several  hybrids 
have  been  raised, 
among  them  E.  Him- 

rob,  a  hybrid  between  E.  himalaicus  and  E.  robustus; 
E.  Shelford,  between  E.  Bungei  and  Olgae,  the  latter 
species  coming  from  Turkestan  ;  and  E.  Warei,  a  good 
yellow.  Seedlings  from  this  last  named  hybrid  give  some 
very  pretty  variations.  These  eremurus  have  proved 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  our  gardens,  and  they  certainly 
are  a  great  acquisition  to  them,  but  flowering  with  these 
plants  is  a  matter  of  strength,  and  unless  they  are  healthy 
and  strong,  good  tall  flower  spikes  cannot  be  expected. 
Some  of  the  plants  at  Glasnevin  were  over  9  feet  high, 
and  all  the  plants  flowered  better  than  they  had  done 
before.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  spring,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  move,  not  to  let  the  damp  collect  in   the 


Eremlris. 

From  a  group  growing  in  the  IJotanic  Gardens,  Glasnevi 


top  of  the  young  leaves  as  they  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  a  light  covering  of  fibrous  material 
during  the  winter  will  not  be  misplaced.  In  The 
Garden  for  December  17th,  18S1,  in  a  note  on  Eremurus 
robustus  and  himalaicus,  the  following  appears: —  "  The 
plants  must  be  very  striking  in  the  sun  when  in  flower, 
but  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  ornamental  and  last- 
ing enough  in  our  gardens  to  make  them  permanent 
occupants  thereof  we  cannot  say  without  seeing  them 
growing.  We  believe  that  at  least  one  of  these  species 
has  flowered  with  Mr.  Gumbleton  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe."  The  ac- 
companying photo- 
graph of  a  group  in 
the  Glasnevin  Gar- 
dens may  interest 
those  who  intend 
planting.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  their 
being  "ornamen- 
tal" and  "perma- 
nent occupants" I 


Sarracenias. 

In  connection 
with  my  remarks  on 
Sarracenias,  which 
appeared  in  the 
June  number  of 
Irish  Gardexixc, 
it  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  to  know- 
that  S.  purpurea 
and  S.  flava,  both, 
as  before  stated, 
natives  oi  North 
America,  have  been 
•-uccessfuUy  estab- 
shed  out  of  doors 
in  many  gardens  in 
Ireland  and  else- 
where. On  one 
occasion  some  were 
found  by  a  botanist 
flowering  in  a  bog  in 
the  King's  County, 
who  was  after- 
wards bitterly  dis- 
appointed when  he 
was  informed  that 
his  record  for  these 
not  be  accepted.      There  are. 
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as  native  plants   could 

however,  a  few  records  of  the  plants  having  established 
themselves  permanently,  and  spread  from  seed  without 
any  protection  in  the  British  Isles.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  is  that  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Edmund 
Loder.  Bart..  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex,  where,  on 
a  sharp  bank  sloping  south  west.  Sarracenias  have  not 
only  established  themselves,  but  have  also  spread  from 
seed,  and  I  have  myself  had  in  my  hand  some  of  these 
seedling  plants  when  they  were  scarcely  two  inches 
high.  They  were  growing  in  a  natural  piece  of  bog  of 
heavy  peat  of  sphagnum,  sharply  sloping  and  resting  on 
shaly  rock. 


TkMI\>KAK\     KkSKAKCH    SfAllON    Oi-    THE    DEPARTMENT    OK    AgRICLLTURE    FOR    THE    In\  ESlHiATIoN 

OF  Potato  Diseases,  Clifden,  Co.  Galway. 


Notes   on   Plant   Diseases. 

Potato   Diseases. 

THE  potato  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  cultivated  plants,  but 
unfortunately  is  subject  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  fungoid  diseases.  During  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  great  developments  have 
taken  place  in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  spraying 
the  potato  crop  with  Bordeaux  mixture  against 
the  most  prevalent  of  these — viz.,  the  ordinary 
potato-blight — and  with  excellent  results.  It  is 
probably  partly  due  to  the  increased  attention 
devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  matter  of  spraying 
that  those  other  diseases  of  the  potato  which 
cannot  be  controlled  by  this  means  have  been 
brought  into  more  prominence  and  that  a  desire 
has  sprung  up  for  more  knowledge  concerning 
the  diseases  themselves  and  for  a  means  of 
combating  them.  With  a  view  to  supplying 
this,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  established 
last  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifden,  Co. 
Galway,  the  temporary  research  station,  a 
photographic  illustration  of  which  we  publish 
on  this  page.      A  general  account  of  the  work 


carried  on  there  last  summer  was  published  in  the 
Department's  Journal  for  January  last,  and  we 
understand  that  the  investigations  are  being 
continued  during  the  present  season,  the  work 
on  a  large  number  of  experimental  plots  being 
now  in  full  swing.  Some  of  these  plots  are 
shown  in  the  photograph,  while  in  the  back- 
ground the  small  laboratory  will  be  seen. 

Gooseberry    ''  Giustcr-Cups." 

Judging  from  a  number  of  specimens  sent  in 
recently,  the  gooseberry  "  cluster-cup  "  fungus 
seems  to  be  somewhat  prevalent  this  season. 
The  attack  is  first  seen  on  the  berries  and 
young  leaves  in  the  form  of  reddish  spots, 
which,  as  they  get  older,  turn  to  a  bright  orange 
colour.  On  the  leaves  these  spots  are  more  or 
less  cushion-like,  and  on  the  berries  they  cause 
some  distortion.  After  a  time  the  surface  of 
the  spots  develops  a  more  or  less  honeycomb- 
like appearance  owing  to  the  development  of 
a  number  of  minute  cup-like  structures  which 
contain  the  bright  orange-coloured  spores  of 
the  fungus.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  large 
group  of  "rusts,"  many  of  the  members  of 
which    are    characterised  by   producing    three 
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distinct  kinds  of  spores  in  succession.  Most  of 
these — and  the  g-ooseberry  "cluster-cup"  fungus 
is  one  of  them  — do  not  pass  through  their  whole 
cycle  of  development  on  one  and  the  same  host 
plant,  but  require  at  least  two  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  life  histories.  Thus  the  spores 
produced  in  the  cluster-cup  on  the  gooseberry 
do  not  germinate  on  the  gooseberry  but  on 
certain  species  of  sedges.  When  the  sedges 
become  infected  the  fungus  produces  on  them 
two  further  kinds  of  spores,  the  second  crop  of 
which  alone  serve  to  re-infect  the  gooseberry. 
Hence,  the  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
this  case  are  (i)  to  gather  all  affected  leaves 
and  their  berries  from  attached  gooseberry 
bushes  and  burn  them,  thus  preventing^  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  to  the  sedges,  and  (2),  to 
keep  all  ditches  and  damp  places  where  sedges 
are  likely  to  grow  well  trimmed  and  cleaned  so 
as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  second  host 
of  the  fungus,  and  so  prevent  the  infection  of 
the  gooseberry.  As  a  rule  the  fungus  in 
question  does  not  do  a  large  amount  of 
damage,  nevertheless  it  should  not  for  this 
reason   be  treated   with   neglect. 

G.    H.   P. 

Roses. 

By  O'Ddnel  Bruvvne,   W.D. 

TIME  draws  near  when  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  in 
Merrion  Square  to  do  honoin-  to  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  It  will  be  my  first  experience  of  a  July 
show  in  Dublin,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  and  pre- 
ceding- evening  will  be  cool,  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  show  will  have  a  larg-e  tin  bath 
at  some  convenient  place  in  each  tent  filled  with  water 
on  our  arrival  — not  for  us  to  bathe  in,  but  to  replenish 
our  tubes.  Railway  porters,  cabs  crossings  tram  lines,  all 
tend  to  jostle  our  tubes  about,  so  I  hope  we  shall  find 
the  water  when  we  arrive.  It  is  no  use  telling'  us  that 
there  is  a  man  with  a  water-cart  somewhere  about. 
That  won't  do.  We  want  to  be  able  to  get  a  vase  and  re- 
plenish our  Uibes  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Knowldin  will  oblige  us  in  this  point,  and  we  shall 
have  something  good  to  say  for  him.  If  any  exhibitor 
has  to  travel  to  the  show  let  me  warn  him  to  keep  his 
two  eyes — one  is  not  enough — on  his  boxes  all  the  way 
from  home,  for  some  of  us  have  suffered  in  the  past. 

Now,  a  hint  or  two  about  the  judge.  He  is  not  only  a 
judge  but  a  chief  justice,  and  a  stern  one  to  boot. 
Mighty  particular  he  is  in  all  respects,  with  an  eye  like 
a  hawk  that  lets  nothing  escape  him.  He  is  not  one  of 
your  so-called  judges ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  fnctle 
princcps,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the  rose 
at  the  present.  Some  years  ago  he  carried  off  the 
amateur  championship  in  England,  but  of  recent  years 


pressure  of  business  has  made  him,  much  against  his 
will,  give  up  to  a  great  extent  that  part  of  rose-growing 
wherein  he  excelled — viz.,  rose-showing.  That  he  has 
a  most  determined  manner  about  him,  I  can  vouch  for, 
for  he  told  me  once  of  a  terrible  fate  that  befell  him.  He 
and  another  exhibitor  were  travelling  to  a  great  show  in 
England  in  a  cart  loaded  with  boxes,  and  when  nearing 
a  hill  near  the  strttion  the  belly-band  on  the  harness 
broke,  with  the  result  that  the  cart  tipped  up.  The 
other  exhibitor  was  for  turning  home,  but  not  so  our 
worthy  judge.  Sending  the  boy  in  charge  on  to  the 
station  to  delay  the  train,  he  mended  the  harness  with 
his  bootlace  and  packed  up  again,  and  drove  to  the 
station.  Next  day,  against  England's  best  men,  they  won 
(I  hope  my  memory  is  right  here)  the  seventy-two,  forty 
trebles,  twelve  vases,  and  goodness  knows  what  else. 
That  he  can  grow  good  roses  no  one  will  dispute,  see- 
ing that  on  one  occasion  he  showed  a  bloom  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  got  the  medal  for  the  best 
H.  P.  in  show.  A  day  or  so  later  he  showed  the  same 
bloom  and  won  the  medal  for  best  bloom  in  show,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  still  this  same  bloom  figured  in  his 
winning  stand.  Every  one  will  own  that  the  late  George 
Prince  was  a  terror  in  the  "eighteen  yellow"  class 
with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  but  he  often  had  to  go 
second  to  W.  J.  Grant  showing  Marie  Van  Houtte. 
Rest  assured,  reader,  that  you  will  get  fair  prices  and 
civility  from  W.  J.  G.,  and  do  not  forget  that  we  in 
Kildare  are  proud  of  him,  for  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
this  county.  Be  neat,  do  not  forget  your  labels,  do  not 
overdo,  dress  your  flowers,  and  put  your  best  foot  for- 
ward, and  let  us  show  him  our  best. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  it  will  be  a  good  show,  but  there 
is  just  the  likelihood  of  some  of  our  best  flowers  being 
over.  There  is  one  point  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
cleared  up.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  N.  R.  Society  has 
never  made  out  a  list  of  what  constitutes  a  dark  or  light 
rose.  There  are  many  flowers  on  the  borderland  of 
light  and  dark.  Take  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  for  instance, 
"glowing  rose  "  the  catalogues  put  it,  but  this  hardly 
describes  the  colour.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  a  dark 
rose— in  fact  I  should  place  it  as  a  "  light  "  variety,  but 
there  are  others  who  might  say  to  the  contrary. 
Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  Maman  Cochet  is 
shown  as  a  light  variety,  though  in  my  opinion  it  is 
darker  than  S.  M.  R.  At  present  it  appears  as  if  it 
rested  with  the  judge  to  say  what  in  his  opinion  when 
judging  is  to  pass  or  disqualify  a  particular  variety. 
We  must  get  this  point  settled,  and  who  can  settle  it 
better  for  us  than  the  man  who  is  coming! 

^w  ^*  ^^ 

BoKDEAix-Si  ciAR  MIXTURES.— From  the  result  of  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  by  A.  Kolliker  with 
Bordeaux  spraying  fluid,  to  which  a  little  sugar  or 
molasses  has  been  added,  it  would  seem  that  distinct 
advantages  arise  from  the  presence  of  the  sugar.  It  is 
among  other  things  claimed  that  the  keeping  properties 
of  the  fluid  are  increased,  and  that  owing  to  certain 
chemical  changes  that  ensue,  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  free  copper  is  liberated, 
and  that  this  increases  the  fungicidal  action  of  the 
wash. 
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Weeds. 


In- 


Ar  litis  si'.isoM  oi  till'  \  (.Ml-  till'  suhii>i.-l  ot  Wi-oils  is  of 
poculi.ir  iiUoresl  to  ;ill  ciiltiv;Uors  of  the  soil. 
Every  one  is,  of  eoiiise,  aj>:reeil  as  lo  the  im- 
portuiioe  of  keopiiiii^  cultivated  crops  as  free  as  possible 
from  these  wiUliiijjs,  yet  tlieii-  constant  re-appearance 
after  repeated  destruction,  their  natural  vitfour  antl 
sjeneral  luxurance  of  growth  aic  not  aitOi;eliier  dis- 
advantageous to  good  gaideiiiiii;-.  Weeds  are  really 
aids  to  ellk-iency.  inasmuch  as  they  keep  the  hoe  busy 
throughout  (he  whole  summer  months,  and  thus  the 
soil  is  perforce  kept  open  to  an  inter-change  of  air  anil 
the  surface  furnished  willi  a  line  Kiose  niuKh  thai  tends 
to  conserve  the  soil 
with  water  through 
out  the  long  days 
of  drought.  That 
weeds  in  themselves 
are  harmful,  we 
know  too  well  ;  they 
take  up  Ml  VI  c  li 
needed  space  aiui 
rob  the  crop  plants 
of  food,  air,  light, 
and  moisture.  They 
also  h  a  r  b  o  u  r  or 
otherwise  encour- 
age harmful  insects 
and  injurious  fungi, 
and  so  induce  un- 
healthy conditions 
of  life.  A  most 
useful  ha  nil  book 
dealing  with  the 
weeds  of  farm  and 
garden,  written  by 
Mr.  Harold  e'. 
L  o  n  g  .  o  r  t  h  e 
English  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has 
been  recently  pub- 
lished by  Smith, 
Elder.  & 'Co.  *  It 
contains  eleven 
chapters,      and      is 

illustrated  with  over  lOO  original  illustrations.  The 
author  has  brought  together  an  interesting  com- 
pilation of  facts  concerning  the  subject  upon  which 
he  writes,  and  gardeners  and  lanil  stewartis  will 
find  it  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference.  To  get 
some  notion  of  the  number  and  variety  of  seeds 
dormant  in  the  soil,  the  author  marked  off  a  square 
yard  of  soil  in  a  wellcared-for  garden,  and  on  the  17th 
May,  1909,  removed  by  hand  all  the  seedlings,  and  then 
sorted  and  counted  them.  He  gathered  1,050  seedlings 
made  up  of  over  fourteen  different  species.  If  this  is 
the  output  in  a  '•  weedless  "  garden,  what  must  be  the 
potentialities  in  a  neglected  one  ?  Knowing  that  a  com- 
mon groundsel,  for  example,  may  produce  10,000  or 
more    seeds,    and    shepherd's    purse    over    4,000,    in   a 

'^  "  Common  Weeds  of  the  Farm  and  Garden,"  by  Harold  C.  Long,  in 
collaboration  with  John  Perceval.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


i-.inil    cm 
thorough  cultivation 
sowing    clean    seeii. 


The  Coltsfoot  l\  Si'ri.ng. 

(Showing  its  branched  underground  runners,  strong  fibrous  root  system,  and  cluster: 
flowing  stems  produced  before  the  unfolding  of  the  large  foliage  leaves.— Ki 
Long's  "Common  Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.") 


ingle   season,    the   utility  of  pr>\oiiling    the   seeding  of 
niiual   weeils  in  ;i  g.iiden  becomes  \ery  apparent. 

kept  fairly  free  from  weeds  by 
by  the  prevention  of  seeding,  by 
adopting  intelligent  rotation  of 
crops,  and  by  keeping  heilges,  ditches  and  other  boimd- 
ries  as  clear  as  possible  of  wild  plants  likely  to  encroach 
upon  cultivated  areas.  As  preventatives,  troublesome 
perennials  such  as  biiul-weeils,  couch  grass,  &c.,  may 
In-  ileeply  huiii'd  in  lienchcs  dug  out  for  deeply  rooting 
plants.  Law  lis,  it' infested  with  jilantain  or  daisies,  may 
be  improved  by  sowing  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  sanil,  ;inil  for  the  eradication  of  stubborn  subjects  like 
patches  of  nettles,  creeping  thistles.  &c.,  the  .American 
plan  of  covering  with  big  sheets  of  tarred  paper  to 
exclude  liglit  may 
be  tried.  For  paths, 
a  fairly  effectual 
weed  killer  ma)  be 
used  consisting  of 
1  part  of  carbolic 
acid  /  h,>>„  lar/i  ly 
iiiixiu/  with  4  pints 
of  water.  The 
usual  proprietary 
"weed  killer"  for 
paths  c  o  n  t  a  i  11  s 
sodium  arsenate  as 
its  chief  constituent; 
it  is  highly  poison- 
ous. An  attempt 
was  made  to  ilis- 
cover  the  "  worst  " 
weeds  on  arable 
lami  bygi'tling  the 
opinion  of  cultiva- 
tors throughout  the 
w  hole  length  of 
Britain.  Ireland  is 
not  included,  but  we 
imagine  somewhat 
similar  results 
would  be  obtained 
in  this  countr\'  as 
well.  Beginning 
with  the  most  pre- 
valent we  have 
(!)  couch,  (2)  charlock,  (3)  docks,  (4)  thistles,  (5)  colts- 
foot, (6)  chick  weed.  {7)  bindweed,  (8)  spurry.  (9)  poppies, 
and  then  follow  wild  oats,  knotweed,  fat-hen,  red-shanks, 
groundsel,  annual  poa  grass,  nettles,  cleavers,  shep- 
herd's purse,  iS:c. 

\  vcvy  important  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
our  native  poisonous  plants,  taking  them  in  their 
botanical  order.  The  following  are  the  plants  listed  : — 
Monkshood  (Acani/um  Xapelliis),  all  parts  are  poisonous, 
but  the  root  deadly  so.  A  gardener  told  us  only  the 
other  day  of  a  mistake  he  made  (luckily  detected  before 
any  harm  was  done)  in  sending  into  the  kitchen  roots 
of  this  plant  in  mistake  for  horse  radish.  Buttercups, 
several  species  frequently  harmful  to  cattle,  the  celery- 
leaved  buttercup  and  lesser  spearwort  being  especially 
dangerous.  Wood  anemone.  Larkspur,  seeds  very 
poisonous.      Hellebore,   cows,  according    to  Henslow, 
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have  died  from  eating  the  Irimniingfs  of  the  fetid 
hellebore,  mixed  with  other  herbage,  when  thrown 
out  from  a  shrubbery  into  the  field  where  the  cattle  were. 
Common  poppies  (the  drugs  opium  and  laudanum  are 
obtained  from  one  of  the  species).  Greater  Celandine 
{Chelidonsum  magus)  Charlock,  the  seeds  of  which  when 
eaten  cause  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Corn  cockle, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  especially  harmful,  hence  the 
importance  of  keeping-  them  out  of  corn  intended  for 
milling  purposes.  Spindle  tree  (Eiionymus  europa'us) 
and  common  buckthorn,  the  berries  are  dangerous  to 
children.  Lupins.  Laburnum  is  described  by  Henslow 
as  cerainly  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  all  trees  culti- 
vated in  g-ardens.  Frequent  cases  of  child  poisoning 
from  eating  its  pea-like  seeds  have  been  recorded. 
Cherry  laurel,  all  parts  are  poisonous.  It  is  stated  that 
fifteen  berries  of  the  shrub  are  sufficient  to  cause  death 
in  a  child.  Hemlock  is  well-known  as  a  deadly  poisonous 
plant.  Water-hemlock  and  water-dropwort  are  virulent 
poisons  ;    the  leaves  of  the  latter  have  been  mistaken 


Meadow  Saftron  {Cohhicnm  autumnate)  is  poisonous 
in  all  its  parts,  and  is  particularly  dangerous  to 
all  herbiverous  animals.  Herb  Paris  is  poisonous, 
but  it  is  not  a  common  plant.  Lords  and  Ladies  (Arum 
luaculatuui )  are  great  favourites  with  country  children, 
and  fatal  results  have  followed  their  eating  its  bright, 
scarlet  berries. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  weeds  of  ponds,  rivers,  and 
ditches,  which  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  gardeners. 
We  have  been  frequently  asked  as  to  the  best  means  of 
destroying  water  weeds,  and  this  chapter  gives  full 
information  upon  the  subject.  Different  types  of  cutting 
tools  are  given,  and  their  use  explained.  The  copper 
sulphate  method,  so  frequently  used  in  America  to  get 
rid  of  green  scum,  is  noted.  One  part  of  the  sulphate  in 
a  million  parts  of  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
growth  without  doing  the  slightest  harm  to  fish  or  other 
animal  life.  It  is  recommended  to  spray  the  scum  with 
a  spray  made  up  of  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  sulphate 
dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water. 


Ziemsen's  Weed-Cutting  Saw. 

torpedo-shaped  sinkeis      c— clamp       u  — w 
From   Long"s  Text-book. 
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for  celery  and  its  roots  for  parsnips  with  disastrous 
results.  Fool's  parsley  is  poisonous  in  all  its  parts. 
Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  are  fatal  to  cattle.  Deadly 
Night-shade  {Atropa  belladonna)  is  particularly  poisonous 
in  its  roots,  and  its  berries  only  less  so.  and  being  attrac- 
tive to  children  are  therefore  dangerous.  Henbane, 
Woody  Night-shade  (Solanum  dulcamera),  the  stem  to 
taste  is  first  bitter  and  then  sweet,  hence  one  of  its  com- 
mon names  "  Bitter-Sweet."  Its  berries  are  liable  to  be 
gathered  and  eaten  by  children.  Black  Night-shade 
{Sola/lion  nigrum),  its  berries  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 
The  new  fruit  "  Wonder  Berry"  is  apparently  a  variety 
of  this  plant.  Thorn  Apple  is  another  solanaceous  poison- 
ous plant.  The  potato  is  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
and  according  to  Henslow  the  potato  contains  a  toxic 
substance  that  may  be  fatal  to  some  animals,  and  he 
mentions  cases  where  old  sprouted  potatoes  fed  to 
horses  acted  as  a  deadly  poison  to  them.  The  foxglove 
is  well-known  as  a  poisonous  plant.  Spurge  laurel 
{Daphne)  bears  poisonous  berries,  as  does  also  Mezeron 
{D.  Mezcreum).  Dog's  Mercury  and  Annual  Mercury  are 
said  to  be  poisonous.  Caper  Spurge,  the  seeds  are 
dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  used.  Box  is  poisonous 
to  stock,  and  clippings  should  not  be  put  in  their  way. 
The  Castor  Oil  plant,  the  seeds  are  dangerous  to  man 
and  other  animals.  Siieep  and  fosvls  have  been 
frequently  poisoned  through  eating  them,  or  their  crush- 
ings  after  extraction  of  the  oil.  Yew*  is  certainly  danger- 
ous to  stock,  and  clippings  should  never  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  cattle.     Cupressus  is  also  suspected. 


Chapter  X.  deals  with  the  destruction  of  weeds  in 
lawns,  drives,  &c.  Isolated  coarse  plants  like  dande- 
lions may  be  killed  by  the  application  of  a  thimbleful  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  the  case  of  moss — raking  and 
harrowing,  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  soil  and  lime 
with  a  little  guano,  or  watering  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  are  recommended.  Fairy  rings  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  dressing  of  slaked  lime  or  of  basic  slag. 
For  gravel  paths— salt,  using  sufficient  to  whiten  the 
surface,  a  solution  of  washing  soda  in  the  proportion  of 
5  lbs.  to  10  gallons  of  water,  a  5  or  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  yellow  arsenical  sheep 
dip  are  among  the  specifics  mentioned.  A  chapter 
in  seed  testing  and  appendices  conclude  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  country  life.  It  is  the 
only  work  we  know  diat  deals  so  fully  or  so  well  with 
the  subject  of  weeds,  and  we  most  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readeis. 

^^  6^^  fi<^ 

Cnv,  SiiURB.XN  .\.Mi  Window  Gakdeni.nc;.— This  is 
the  title  of  a  little  sixpenny  booklet,  written  by  D. 
Grant  Mclver,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  & 
Ward,  in  their  Country  1  louse  Series  of  Practical  Hand- 
books. It  is  certainly  "  practical,"  the  information 
given  being  precise,  clear,  and  entirely  to  the  point,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  working  plans,  drawn  10  scale 
wherever  necessary.  It  is  just  the  right  sort  of  guide 
for  suburban  amateurs  to  follow  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
delightful  relaxation  from  ordinary  w-ork-a-day  duties. 
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MR.  Cl'RTIS.  so  wvllUiunvii  as  llu-  I  loiiotiny 
SLXivlaiy  of  (he  National  Swoi-l  I'oa  Soiiely, 
has  wriltiMi  for  Iho  '•  Haiulbook  of  I'raoliral 
liarileiiiiijf  Sorii-s  "  a  lilllo  work  *  thai  must  prove  im- 
mensely useful  to  every  owe  interested  in  j^-rowinif 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  exhibition.  He  deals 
with  every  possible  point  in  the  formation  of  horti- 
cultural societies  aiul  in  tin-  coiuluct  of  shows,  as  well  as 
givinif  information  concerninj^  the  best  varieties  of 
plants  to  vfrow,  llic  merits  and  faults  of  particular  sub- 
jects, hints  on  lluir  cultivation  anil  preparation  for 
exhibition,  slaifini,^,  &c. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  treatment  we  take 
an  extract  from  the  article  on  sweet  peas  :  — 

"Succt  peas  are  exhibited  in  \ases,  and  rarely 
otherwise  than  oi\e  variety-  in  a  \ase  :  from  twelve  to 
thirty  spikes  in  a  vase  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
competitor  and  the  importance  of  the  class.   .  .  . 

"J/eri/^  — Large  blooms;  firm  texture;  long,  stiff 
stems  ;  not  less  than  three  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  standard, 
erect  ;  waves  or  only  slightly  hooded  ;  standard, 
wing  sand  keel  to  be  in  such  proportions  to  each  other 
as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and  well-balanced 
flower ;  brilliance  or  purity  of  colouring ;  freshness, 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  varieties  in  a  collec- 
tion. 

'"■Faults — Crowding:  a  mixture  of  stale  and  fresh 
blooms,  malformed  flowers  ;  spots  or  streaks  in  the 
colouring— caused  by  cutting  and  packing  the  flowers 
when  damp,  or  by  an  excess  of  water  given  to  the  plants 
just  previous  to  gathering. 

'^  Hinls — All  orange  and  scarlet  sweet  peas  and  some 
with  deep  blue  shading  are  liable  to  '  burn  '  or  '  scald  ' 
during  hot  sunshine  ;  these  should  be  lightly  shaded  with 
cheese  cloth  or  butter  muslin.  Put  the  stems  in  water 
as  soon  as  cut  from  the  plants,  and  let  them  stand  in 
water  in  a  cool,  shady  room  or  shed  for  at  least  two  or 
three  hours  (three  to  six  hours  are  better)  before  pack- 
ing them.  Pack  the  spikes  in  flattish  bunches  and 
enfold  each  bunch  in  one  thickness  of  tissue  paper. 
Pack  the  bunches  in  single  layers,  using  several  sliding 
shelves,  if  large  quantities  have  to  be  packed  in  big 
boxes.  The  boxes  in  which  sweet  peas  are  conveyed 
to  the  flower  show  should  be  ventilated  by  means  of 
air-holes  bored  in  the  sides.  When  unpacked  the  flowers 
should  '  rustle  '  together  when  lightly  shaken  ;  if  they  do 
this  they  are  in  good  condition.  Stand  the  spikes  in 
water  after  cutting  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  stem 
to  allow  free  absorption  of  water." 

The  book,  like  all  the  volumes  in  this  excellent  series, 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  contains  109  pages  of 
clearly  printed  matter.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  authori- 
tative work  of  reference  in  all  matters  relating  to 
flower  shows,  while  to  promoters  of  local  horticultural 
societies  it  will  be  simply  invaluable.  All  old  exhibitors 
will  appreciate  Mr.  Curtis"s  painstaking  work,  while 
beginners  will  be  well  advised  to  carefully  study  its 
instructive  pages. 

*  "  The  Book  of  the  Flower  Show,"  by  Charles  H.  Curtis.  London  : 
John  Lane.     as.  6d. 


A.SCHIKTV,  known  ;is  the  X'acant  Land  Society, 
was  established  in  London  \n  i<)oS,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  utilisation  of  land  lying  idle  in 
i>r  rounil  cities  or  towns,  with  a  view  to  tlu-  providing  ol 
allotments  for  the  use  of  casual  labourers.  .An  olV-shoot 
of  this  Society  has  been  recently  formed  in  Dublin,  and 
three  plots  of  vacant  lanil  has  been  alreatl}-  acipiired  by 
I  lie  connnittce  and  are  now  being  worked  by  ordinary 
cit\-  labourers  cither  in  the  e\ening  or  on  days  when 
they  find  themselves  out  of  employment.  One  of  these 
pieces  of  waste  land  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  brewery  in 
the  Coombe  district,  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest 
ijuarter  of  the  city.  It  is  about  61  by  66  yards  in  area 
and  divided  into  eight  plots,  each  of  which  is  about  45 
b\'  12  yards  in  size.  Another  is  at  Clontarf,  and  is 
larger,  there  being  il  plots,  each  about  57  by  22  yards. 
The  third,  situate  at  Pigeon  House  Fort,  is  larger  still. 
It  belongs  to  the  Corporation,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
5  acres. 

We  have  just    returned   from    a   visit   to  the  Coombe 
allotments,  and  can   testify  to  the  excellent   work   that 
is  being  carried  on  there  under  conditions  that  would 
perplex  the  ordinary  gardener.     The  work  of  prepar- 
ing   the   ground   commenced   on    Easter    Monday    last 
upon  a  piece  of  rough   land  that  required  considerable 
labour   with    pick    and  spade   to  convert  it   into  soil  fit 
to  grow  any  cultivated  crop  at  all.      .After  this  vigorous 
system  of  tillage,  the  crops  were  heavily  manured   with 
ilimg  supplied  by  the  Corporation,  and  now  they  carry 
very  fair  crops  of  potatoes,  healthy-looking  cabbages, 
beds  of  lettuces,  and   rows  of  peas  and  beans,  and  in 
some   plots  are   even  celery,  vegetable    marrows,    and 
sweet  peas.     There  are  practically  no   weeds  on    the 
plots,  the  paths  are  tidy,  and  the  whole  garden  has  a 
general  air  of  being  well  looked  after  and   cared  for. 
There  is  one  plot  only  that  is  not  entirely  under  a  grow- 
ing crop,  and  considerable  credit  is  due  to  all  concerned 
in  what  may  be  certainly  considered  as  a  very  successful 
undertaking.      The  society,  after  securing  the  tempor- 
ary use  of  the  waste  land,  proceeds  to  allot  it  out  to  the 
most  suitable  applicants.     In  addition  to  the  free  use  of 
the  allotment,  the  holders  are  also  given  the  free  use  of 
tools,  which  must  not  be  removed  from  the  ground,  and 
after  using  must  be  cleaned  and  put  away  in   a  house 
provided  for  the  purpose.     Seeds  to  the  value  of  6d.  per 
square  rod  of  prepared  ground  are  pro\  ided,  the  repay- 
ment   of  which    may  be   deferred    until    the   crops   are 
gathered.     Should  the  land  while    carrying  a  crop  be 
required  by  the  owner,  tlie  value  of  the  lost  crop  will  be 
given  to  the  allotment  holder.     The  work  is  done  under 
the    guidance    of    a    superintendent,    who   acts   as   an 
instructor,  and  everything  must  be  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion if  the  holder  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of 
the  land. 

It  appears  to  us  a  most  excellent  scheme,  and  judging 
from  what  we  have  seen  it  presents  no  real  difficulties,  at 
least  no  insurmountable  difficulties,  in  carrying  it 
through.  We  hope  the  Society  will  extend  its  w'crk 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  progress  of  the 
country. 
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General    Notes 


Canker. 

Canker  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  diseases  that 
affect  our  fruit  trees.  Its  appearance  is  due  to  many 
causes,  such  as  coldness  of  soil,  too  much  shade,  in- 
fection of  wounds  by  special  bacteria  or  spores  of 
particular  kinds  of  fung-i,  &c.  When  it  appears  there  is 
apparently  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  cut  out 
the  whole  of  the  canker  area  and  disinfect  the  freshly 
made  wound  with  an  antiseptic  such  as  Stockholm  tar 
or  spirit  of  salts  (hydrochloric  acid),  or  protect  with  a 
layer  of  grafting-  wax.  Some  growers  believe  in  simply 
dressing  the  wound  with  grease,  but  whatever  method 
is  used  the  root  idea  is  to  keep  the  fresh  wound  free 
from  infection  from  wind-blown  spores.  The  sooner 
this  is  done  the  better.  It  is  at  the  same  time  advisable 
to  refrain  from  pruning  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  by 
incorporating  with  the  soil  in  the  area  of  the  feeding 
roots  a  generous  application  of  phosphates  and  a 
moderate  dose  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  The  latter 
will  act  as  a  tonic  and  contribute  to  the  general  vigour 
of  the  tree.  Mon.  Charles  Baltet  recommends  the 
painting  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches  with  a  mixture 
of  clay,  cow-dung,  and  glue  or  milk.  We  have  not 
tried  this,  but  he  says  that  both  cold  and  direct 
sunshine  may  induce  canker,  and  the  course  recom- 
mended will  act  as  a  protection  against  these  two 
inducing  causes. 

Aphis  Pest. 

In  the  case  of  currant  bushes  infested  with  these 
injurious  insects,  the  worst  affected  parts  being 
usually  the  tips  of  the  branches,  we  have  found 
it  to  be  the  easiest  and  best  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
pests,  to  take  a  basin  containing  a  strong  solution  of 
quassia  and  soft  soap,  and  go  among  the  bushes  and 
pull  down  the  aphis-covered  tips  and  dabble  them  in 
the  insecticide.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  in  a  day  or  two,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
its  efficiency  in  the  long  run. 


Ameri 


Blight. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  advice  as  to  the  best  remedy 
for  American  blight.  It  is  an  ever-recurring  question 
that  has  been  answered  many  times  in  this  and  other 
gardening  papers.  It  is  apparently  a  disease  against 
which  fruit  growers  will  always  and  should  always  be 
fighting.  Let  it  only  get  sufficient  headway  and  it  will 
rapidly  ruin  a  whole  plantation.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
astrous in  the  case  of  large  trees,  and  once  established 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  There  is  no 
excuse,  however,  in  letting  it  spread  in  a  young  orchard, 
as  there  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ward  off  its  attacks. 
Whenever  and  wherever  it  appears  the  spot  should  be 
well  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  either  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  an  infusion  of  nicotine.  It  is  said  that  even  urine 
or    manure  water   or   refuse    oil  will    serve   the   same 


purpose.  The  scrubbing  should  be  repeated  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  if  necessary.  Any 
shoots  very  badly  affected  had  better  be  cut  off  and 
burned.  As  most  fruit  growers  know  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  tiny  plant  lice  (or  aphides)  that  in 
this  particular  case  exude  a  woolly  secretion  which 
serves  as  a  protection  against  possible  enemies.  These 
little  creatures  hybernate  on  the  roots  during  winter. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  large  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn,  some  of  the  earth 
should  be  removed  from  around  the  base  of  the  stem 
and  refilled  with  lime  and  soot.  This  will  prevent 
hybernation  and  cause  death  through  frost  during  the 
winter  months. 

A  Lime  Sulphur  Wash. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  has  been  experimenting  with 
a  lime-sulphur  wash  first  recommended,  we  believe, 
by  the  mycologist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural College  as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  summer  spraying.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
spray  is  frequently  harmful  to  foliage  in  certain  cases 
(Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
&c.).  The  further  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  lime-sul- 
phur wash  that  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  even  after  rains.  The  wash  is  made  as  follows  : — 
First  a  concentrated  mixture  prepared  with  quicklime 
(in  lumps),  50  lbs.  ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  100  lbs.  ;  water, 
50  gallons.  Ten  gallons  of  water  is  put  in  a  large 
metal  (not  copper)  vessel  and  placed  over  the  fire,  then 
the  50  lbs.  of  quicklime  is  added.  When  the  slaking  is 
well  started,  the  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  is  gradually  added 
and  mixed  well  into  a  thin  even  paste,  taking  great  care 
that  no  lumps  of  sulphur  are  left  unmixed.  If  too  thick 
to  conveniently  work  more  water  may  be  added.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  make  up  the  quantity  to  50  gallons 
by  adding  water.  Boil  for  one  hour,  when  the  mixture 
will  assume  an  orange-red  colour.  Strain  through 
butter  muslin,  put  in  a  stone  jar  or  barrel,  and  protect 
from  air  either  by  filling  the  jar  or  jars  quite  full  and 
corking  or  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  mineral  oil. 
From  this  concentrated  stock  the  actual  spraying  fluid 
is  made  by  dilution  with  water.  In  the  experiments 
referred  to  from  20  to  it,  gallons  of  water  was  added  to 
each  gallon  of  stock,  bringing  down  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  to  i.oi.  When  diluted  the  fluid  must  be  used 
at  once.  It  has  been  found  that  different  subjects  are 
differently  sensitive  to  this  wash,  and  that,  therefore, 
great  care  should  be  observed  in  its  use,  and  in  the 
case  of  first  trials  an  experimental  spraying  should  be 
made  and  the  results  noted.  For  example,  it  was  found 
that  the  young  tender  leaves  of  roses  under  glass 
spraying  was  followed  by  scorching  unless  a  very 
much  weaker  (by  quite  one-half)  wash  was  used.  It 
will  always  be  safer  to  use  a  hydrometer  (instruments 
specially  scaled  are  sold  at  3s.  6d.)  in  order  to  know 
the  exact  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  used.  The  wash 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fine  nozzle,  so  that  the 
spray  falls  as  a  kind  of  mist.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  foliage  the  sulphur  is  released  in 
the  form  of  inconceivably  minute  particles  that  give  the 
leaves  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  white 
powder. 
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Flower  Crarden  and   Pleasure  Grounds. 

Ry   K.   Kn\>\\li>in.    F.R.H.S. 

BRIEF  LIFE.— We  havo  iiad  llu-  lu-at.  and  moistiiro 
has  not  been  deniml.  WIuml-  tcocul,  sniait  work 
put  the  summer  bedding'  timely  in  hand,  com- 
pleted it,  and  made  all  spick  and  span,  there  is  now 
pleasure  in  the  outlook.  At  the  same  time,  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  pleasure  is  that  of  anticipation,  and  no  efforts 
mav  be  spared  to  bring"  the  flower  g-arden  to  its  fulness 
of  beautv,  and  maintain  it  as  long  as  our  all  too  brief 
summer  permits.  To  effect  this,  good  soakings  of  water 
to  some  beds  may  still  be  helpful  as  an  aid  to  proper 
furnishing,  although,  if  all  have  had  that  commendable 
mulching  of  bog--mould  mentioned  last  month,  there  will 
be  less  need  for  it,  as  evaporation  from  the  free  and 
porous,  oft-worked  soil  will  be  checked.  X'iolas  as 
edgings  or  carpetings  must  be  thwarted  in  what  tVom 
now  hence  appears  to  be  their  one  aim  and  object  in 
life — viz.,  the  production  of  seed-pods  -and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pick  off  the  pods  as  fast  as  they  form,  but  a 
better  one,  to  remove  the  fading  flowers,  the  stronger 
growths  where  met  with  being  pinched.  All  fading 
trusses  of  geraniums  should  be  promptly  removed,  and 
strong  growths  pinched  above  a  visible  truss.  One 
gardening  friend  is  daily  worried  by  "the  family"  to 
push  things  on,  and  he  is  sparing  no  effort  to  do  so. 
Another  will  not  be  worried  by  "the  family"  till  their 
return  from  London  at  mid-August,  and  he  is  wisely 
holding  things  back  by  keeping  the  bulk  of  the  blossoms 
picked  off.  and  persuading  his  plants  into  good  habits 
by  pinching.  Circumstances  alter  cases  ;  the  moi-al  is 
obvious. 

A  Nkw  Fashion. — We  have  heard  invidious  com- 
parisons made  between  the  sustained  gaiety  of  bedding 
in  the  London  Parks  and  that  of  even  well  managed 
private  gardens.  But  the  London  County  Council  has  a 
fine  rate-roll  to  draw  on,  otherwise  the  quick-change 
business  which  is  responsible  for  the  barbed  hints  could 
not  be  carried  on.  How  the  changes  are  rung  on — say 
a  bed  of  Canterbury  Bells  to-day  in  their  fading  harmony 
to  maybe  a  mass  of  lilies  in  the  morning — is  not  enquired 
into,  otherwise  the  labour  and  expense  entailed  would 
bring  other  reflections.  Moreover,  when  the  public  has 
considered "  its  lilies  in  all  their  pristine  purity,  and 
things   are  getting   stale,    Heigh  !    Presto  !    and  from 


iling    iiM/c,    .mil    il     London    iovi-s    il,    by   .ill    nu';i 
London   li.ivi'   it  ;     yd    it    is   scinely   a   p 

g.utien  lover,  even  should 
kilh  a  manufactory  for  turn- 
ig  oui  nil-  decorjiiive  "stuff"  as  needed.  But  and 
.d.uk  I  even  in  the  average,  well-maintained  garden, 
wlu-ic  lieiji  ;ind  reasonable  outlay  is  not  ginidged, 
we  know  the  strain  imposed  in  spring  by  the  bedding 
pl.ints  wliiili  have  scarcely  left  their  lodgings  ere 
comes  the  cry  of  the  cook  for  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
and — and  everj'thing  else  she  knows  cannot  be  ready. 

The  F^i.ovver  Borders. — Inula  glandulosa,  where 
grown  in  (.piantity,  has  given  a  fine  glow  to  the  borders, 
the  way  for  which  was  prepared  by  the  doronicums. 
Que  feels  it  scarcely  possible  to  have  too  much  of  this 
inula,  but  one  does  feel  sometimes  during  spring  that 
some  gardens  are  over  doronicised.  The  inula,  how- 
ever, is  far  less  weedy,  although  readily  increased  by 
division.  Now  (as  we  write)  the  big  flaunting  Oriental 
poppies  are  everywhere — in  narrow  borders,  in  wide 
borders,  and  all  sorts  of  borders.  How  we  should  like 
to  gather  them  all  up  into  one  imposing  mass,  in  some 
semi-wild  spot  where  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view  !  We  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  finer  or 
more  Turneresque  in  a  summer  landscape  than  half  an 
acre  of  the  same  Oriental  poppies  (the  crimson,  not  the 
hard  orange-red),  unless  it  be  an  acre,  which  would  be 
seen  for  miles,  and  worth  going  miles  to  see.  Old 
established  roots  are  hard  to  transplant,  but  one  capsule 
of  seeds  has  inherent  capabilities  to  furnish  a  count}-. 
The  long-spurred  Columbines  are  over,  but  they  have 
been  very  satisfj'ing.  In  one  instance  where  seed  is 
being  saved  we  noted  some  of  the  poor,  prim-looking, 
old  thimble  kinds,  and  we  fear  for  a  mesalliance.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  fine  clump  of  the  distinguished 
Iris  ochroleuca,  each  shaft-like  growth  fat  with  a 
developing  spike.  It  is  a  plant  we  have  a  profound 
regard  for,  but  cannot  give  the  reason  when  in  com- 
parison with  laevigata  ( Kaempferi ),  or  even  some  of 
the  Anglican  forms,  unless  it  be  that  we  grew  it  for 
years  without  flowering  it. 

Sweet  Williams  and  Bl.\ck-Eved  Susans.— It  would 
take  a  large  garden  and  big  staff,  we  suspect,  to  have 
even  a  fair  percentage  of  the  improved  forms  of  old- 
fashioned  and  new-fashioned  things  so  temptingly  set 
forth  in  an  up-to-date  seed  list.  Every  week  one  finds 
some  writer  expatiating  on  one  or  other  thing  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  beginning  or  ending  his  note  with  "  not 
as  well  known,  or  grown,  as  its  merit  deserves."  The 
phrase  is  getting  so  stereotyped  that  we  can  well 
imagine  the  printer  man  having  a  supply  set  up  in  type. 
But  alack  and  alas  !  we  cannot  have  everything,  but  we 
can  ring  changes  at  times.  One  of  our  never-to-be-for- 
gotten ventures  in  this  direction  was  with  a  packet  of 
Sweet  Williams  ("good  strain  ")  sown  in  boxes  at  this 
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season  and  transplanted  in  autumn  a  lliousand  strong, and 
not  one  distinct  variety  of  the  forty  or  fifty  we  were  able 
to  count  but  what  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  borders. 
Sweet  Williams  they  were  in  every  sense,  but  we  have 
to  go  under  glass  for  the  Lass  associated  with  the  sweet 
one  by  old  Dibdin  in  his  rollicking  sea  song,  and  Black- 
Eyed  Susan  is  Thunbergia  alata,  as  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  would  relate,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  when 
telling  the  story  of  a  comrade  of  his  youthful  days  who. 
asked  by  a  lady  the  name  of  the  beautiful  flower, 
replied— "I  don't  know  the  proper  name,  ma"am.  but 
I  calls  'em  Black-EA'ed  Susans.  " 

Creepers  AND  Trailers. — The  one  grudge  we  have 
against  our  Japanese  ally  in  the  displa}- of  his  wonder- 
ful gardening  art  is  that  while  he  must  have  bridges, 
the  bridges  must  be  bare  because,  forsooth,  young  Japan 
diverts  itself  by  riding  gee-gee  fashion  down  the  con- 
vex handrail  of  the  convex  bridge.  But  what  a  delight- 
ful host  is  a  rustic  bridge  for  such  creepers  and  trailers 
as  Clematis  montana  !  And  what  a  glorious  thing  is 
the  good  form  (grandiflora)  of  the  mountain  clematis  !  So 
good.indeed,  that  we  cannot  but  show  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  new  August  flowering  C.  IM.  Wilsoni.  whilst  Rubens, 
the  red  spring  flowering  Montana,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  moral  here  is  that  every  dead  or  decrepit  tree  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  should  serve  the  purpose  of  host 
to  these  mountain  clematises  instead  of  being  an  eye- 
sore condemned  to  removal.  Merelj-  plant  Montana  at 
the  base  of  a  tree,  show  it  the  way  it  should  go  by 
tying  its  trailing  growth  to  the  stem  for  a  start,  and  the 
plant  will  do  the  rest  ;  neither  will  it  ftill  out  with  the 
coarse-growing  \lrginian  creeper  if  bearing  it  company, 
and  for  which  purpose  it  is  eminently  adapted.  Fortu- 
nately our  most  telling  creepers  and  trailers  seem  to  be 
those  which  require  but  little  tying,  and  tying  must 
always  be  considered  a  necessary  evil,  detracting  from 
natural  charms.  True,  climbing  roses  want  help  in  this 
direction,  but  the  less  given  the  better,  and  we  could 
not  but  notice  last  season  a  lovely  Hiawatha  which  had 
found  enough  snags  and  crutches  in  a  dead  Acacia  to 
support  itself  with  all  the  free,  wild  grace  of  Longfellow's 
delightful  poem.  By  the  way,  why  has  Hiawatha  not  a 
companion  in  Minnehaha  {Laughing  JVafer)? 

Flowering  Shrubs. — Most  gorgeous  of  all  the 
flowering  evergreens,  of  course,  are  the  rhododendrons, 
and  we  have  often  thought  it  rather  anomalous  that  the 
fewer  there  are  in  the  pleasure  grounds  the  less  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  them.  Certainly  none  should  grudge 
relieving  them  of  their  seed-pods  the  moment  the  flowers 
are  over — an  operation  which,  where  large  collections 
are  grown,  is  made  quite  a  business  of.  The  same  too 
with  .\zalea  mollis,  and  when  we  come  to  such  things  as 
the  I'hiladelphus,  the  Mock  Orange  in  its  varieties,  which 
give  the  best  bloom  on  last  season's  wood, as  well  as  many 
others,  which  but  a  cursorary  observation  of  habit  will 
point  out,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the  spent 
flowered  wood  is  obvious,  not  to  mention  the  fine  growths 
which  are  made  under  the  genial  conditions  of  light  and 
air,  which  otherwise,  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  deprived 
of  Where  flowering  shrubs  are  really  well  done,  we  find 
that  a  good  mulching  of  old  manure  and  leaf-mould,  with 
an  occasional  soaking  to  help  on  the  new  growth,  is  not 
denied  them,  even  the  rather  exclusive  rhododendrons 
fairly  revelling  under  a  little  kindness  of  this  description. 


The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.    RarIvKR,    Carrigoran.    Xewmarkel-on-Fergus, 
Co.   Clare. 

AX'ERV  busy  month  is  July  in  the  fruit  grounds, 
with  many  and  pressing  demands,  and  granted 
favourable  weather  conditions  the  calls  to 
gather  plentiful  crops  of  fine  small  fruits  may  be  met 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  gratification.  Good 
crops  of  small  fruits  are,  I  believe,  very  general, 
and  they  only  need  fine  weather  to  finish  them  oft' 
to  our  satisfaction,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
be  vouchsafed  to  us,  as  good  as  predicted  by  "the 
weatherwise. " 

So  soon  as  strawberry  plots  are  cleared  of  fruit, 
remove  all  useless  mulching  and  weeds,  also  cut  away 
all  runners  which  are  not  required  to  form  plants  for 
making  new  beds  or  plantations  on  such  beds  as 
are  to  remain  for  further  use.  If  the  ground  has 
become  very  dry  give  a  thorough  drenching  with 
water ;  if  manure  water  is  available,  so  much  the 
better,  if  not,  a  sprinkling  of  guano  or  some  approved 
fertiliser  before  the  watering  commences  is  of  con- 
siderable benefit. 

To  ensure  best  resiilts  the  preparation  of  runners  to 
form  new^  plantations  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
A  variety  of  methods  ot  preparing  runners  for  planting 
are  practised.  My  plan  is — having  fixed  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  planted,  a  corresponding  number  of  3-inch 
pots  are  washed  and  filled  with  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould  (ordinary  garden  soil 
would  do  quite  well)  made  quite  firm.  The  pots  are 
stood  in  batches  between  the  rows  ;  draw  up  the 
runners,  peg  the  best  on  the  compost,  and  cut  away 
those  not  required.  There  is  no  need  for  drainage  of 
any  kind  in  these  pots.  Runners  thus  prepared  early  in 
the  season,  and  duly  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters, 
produce  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  the  first  }ear  after 
planting.  \'ery  good  plants  may  also  be  obtained  by 
pegging  the  runners  on  pieces  of  turf  cut  about  3  inches 
square,  and  laid  grass  side  downwards. 

Where  considerable  breadths  are  to  be  planted  a  good 
plan  is  to  lay  beds  of  loose  earth  between  the  rows  and 
let  the  runners  root  into  the  material  ;  thus  treated  the 
runners  remove  with  plenty  of  roots,  and  quickly  com- 
mence new  growth  when  planted  out  in  new  quarters. 
It  is  essential  to  freely  water  the  runners  in  dry  weather. 
Always  take  the  runners  from  vigorous,  healthy  plants. 
I  make  a  practice  of  layering  the  runners  on  the  plants 
new  planted  in  previous  year.  If  the  ground  for  new 
plantations  is  not  already  in  good  order,  lose  no  time 
in  getting  the  ground  trenched  or  deeply  dug.  incor- 
porating a  liberal  allowance  of  the  very  best  manure 
obtainable.  The  varieties  we  grow  here  are  Royal 
Sovereign  for  earliest.  Mid-season,  President,  The 
Leader,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  The  Captain,  this  one  is  a 
very  free  cropper,  fine  coloured,  medium-sized  fruit, 
and  grown  purposely  for  jam.  We  have  Givon's  Late 
Prolific  and  Latest  of  All  for  late  fruits.  Givon's  is  by 
far  the  best,  generally  speaking.  Raspberries  should 
have  the  old  fruiting  canes  cut  away  after  being  cleared 
of  fruit,  and  the  young  canes  thinned  more  or  less 
according  to  the  number  of  canes  thrown  up. 
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Black   i-iiii;iiils  aiv   \  oi  y   imirli   hi-iic-tilcii    l)y   a    yiooA  walls  or  in  opiMi  tjroiiiuls.      ('.i\  i- lihoral  siippliis  of  walor 

lliiniiiiii;  oiil  as  soon  as  till-  biislios  aro  i-loaifd  of  diiils,  lo   It  nil    1 1  its  t  .11 1\  inij    luavy   orops  of  frnil,  anil   to   all 

and    ospoi-ially   so    in    the   oaso   of   lar<o   old    trees,    ov  now  planU-d  I  ices,  in  oasi-  tin-   rainfall   is  insiiHiiionl    lo 

where   lliey   are    planted    in    plots   and   any    way   over-  

crowded.     Cut  out  a  quantity  of  the  old  fruiting  wood,  "^^^-^Lli^SB^^                \^f^/ 

the  highest  branches  in  centre  of  hushes  or  any  branches  _^ 

too  much  inclined  towards  the  ifround  ;    grub  up  and  '^-AA  ^  V*^    i» 

burn   any  bushes  not   worth  keeping  over  for  another  ^TftJ    \vi        >*^ 

year.     This  thinning  or  summer  pruning  is  equally  ap-  ^^T^  ilL   J^          \  J 

plicablc  to  all  bush  fruits  as  the  bushes  become  cleared  ^V   ^flBr-  5  —  .,-        \, 

of  fruits,   except   where  red   currants  or  white  are  left  ^"          "^     ^•ii»i-«j'^ 

hanging   very  late    in  the  summer  ;  in  such  cases  thi- 

bushes  may  be  left  for  the  general  winter  pruning.     Pay  ^^             ntl^f^     4tt-    '•'"" 

proper  attention   to  the  training  of  all   wall  fruit   trees  (fO^^       MWT  ^-^^^ 

that    have   not   already  filled   their  allot  led   space,   and  %^^ij£^':  >^j^L»     ..^.               ^^^^ 

persevere  with    the  pinching  or  pruning  of  all  trained  /^^^^  J/'mT    iH^a^'  hPn           ^   \ 

trees,  whether  on  walls  or  wires,  and  keep  the  young  ¥\*^Jm,^S^\^^^^^     ^.^      \ 

shoots  on  peaches  periodically  tied  down   to  prevent  -S^^^      ^1             i^  'll^ 

their  being  broken  and  to  properly  furnish  the  trees.  ^K^^^^^Mt'        H        >/fe**        m>' 

Pinch  all  secondary  growths  to  one  or  two  leaves,  as  CT^fcC^i(r*^         iB^Sc  »     '    '  ^                P^  i  SB?^ 

soon  as  they  break,  on  trees  previously  pruned.     Keep  ^y^fl&gij             ^Wfc*'^i      '          ^ 

the  centres  of  bush  trees  well  cleared  of  side  growths,  \a,^^^Sl^                     ^^    "^tLi  '           i\ 

cutting  them  out  at  six  or  seven  leaves  from  base  of  ^^^S7                aL    ^riiL^Jf: 

shoot  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  sun  through  the  trees.  Jk  "/^^Jf  / 

If  the  trees  through  pressure  of  other  work  have  been  ^!«V     '^^J 

allowed  to  make  considerable  growth,  do  not  cut  away  T^P^  "^  V^  "^               tfWi  ^Nh»> 

a   great  quantity  of  growth' at   once,   thus  causing  an  ™«*#W»^                tl^tii^^' 
undesirable  check  on  the  root  action,  but   remove,  say, 
half  the   growth    one  da\'  and   the  remainder   after   a 

couple  of  days  more  have  elapsed.  W^  llH^^^         B     ll    %§ 

There  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  A»3^^^  -^  ■  «^Wv 
hardy  fruit  growers  as  to  the  advisability  or  the  benefits 
lo  be  derived  from  summer  pruning.  Fine  crops  of  fruit 
may  and  are  frequently  produced  without  the  aid  of  sum- 
mer pruning,  and  it  is  an  operation  that  calls  for  atten- 
tion at  a  time  when  much  other  pressing  work  is  to  be 

done  in  all  directions  ;  but  undoubtedly  finer  and  better  Pf-XCH  Branch  .Vi  kkctf.h  with  Ci  ri-. 
finished  fruit  is  produced  where  more  or  less  summer 

pruning  ^s  carried  out  ;  apples,  for  instance,  that  have  keep  the  ground  well   moist.      If  there  are  difficulties  in 

been  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sun  from  commencement  the  way  of  affording  frequent  waterings,  a  mulch  of  the 

of  their  growth  to  finish  will  be  infinitely  better  coloured  best  available  material  for  preventing  rapid  evaporation 

than  those  that  have  been  shaded  with  foliage  or  a  thick  will  materially  reduce  the  nece.ssity  for  waterings.     (Do 

,     „  .,               ,,   oy-iinl/n,  n^^t     allow    birds    to    scatter    the    mulch    in 

^\i^MXS^^^^^^^^^^^i^^\^=-^^^^^  t'l^i'-   endeavours  to  find    food    in    the    moist 

A.   [7//  a  ''^j\'y!/\\y{7''   '^^!^'^^-^^^^J^2__I:^f^  Where  too  heavy  crops  of  fruits  are  swelling 

::rf=^Tr^./77/^^==^  away,    thinning   is   very    advisable,    and   on 

^L-^^-^J^Mm/      .^    ih  ^^^i^h^\^\  '/L\\  i<Ji  -"^"^r— J FJv-^II  1        young  trees,  or  such  as  have  not  been  many 

■"^^^    '     ^ ^     CIlJ-^'^'T'-"^-^     -^ A-^CiiAiA.^ ^^-aA^dJ^  '— UA'  years    planted,    is    absolutely    necessary    to 

\     \\\"\ " --  B  enable  the  trees  to  make  satisfactory  wootl 

^J      }^        LV  growth. 

^           ^ ^  Peach  Curl. 

Undkr    Portio.n    of    Vertical    Section    of    Li  af    of   Pfach         ^  corrfspondent  sends  us  specimens  of 
Affected  with  Cirl.  this  troublesome  disease.     It  is  caused  by  the 

,,,  T-  ■       1       J      ,.  r  .  attack    of    a   fimgus    known    to   science  as 

(A)  Living  threads   of  fungus  creeping   among  and  feeding  upon  sap  of  leaf.  ,,  ,  ^  i.      ^i  .  i-,        u       u 

(B)  Spore  branch   growing  out   into  air.     (C)    Spore  ready  to   be  blown  away.  i-xoascus  dcjonumis.        Its   thread-like    hyph* 

(D)  One  of  the  attacked  cells  of  leaf.  forage   among   the   living   cells  of  the   host 

plant  and  cause  the  curled  appearance  seen 

growth  of  side  shoots  ;  and  where  the  variety  possesses  in  the  illustration.      As  the  hyphas   penetrate    into   the 

good  flavour  the  sweetness  and  flavour  will  be  good  in  stem  itself  and  hybernates  there  the  only  remedy   is  to 

proportion  to  the  colouring,  and  these  are  very  essential  cut  away  and  burn  all  the  affected  branches.     Spraying, 

qualities  in  fruit  both  for  private  use  and  market  pur-  at  best,  can  only   prevent   the   spread  of  the    disease, 

poses ;  the  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  all  fruits  on  it  cannot  cure  the  already  diseased  shoots. 
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The  Summer   Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees 


,UMMER  pruning  is 
a  subject  of  very 
special  interest  to 
fruit  growers. 
There  appears  to 
be  muchdiflFerence 
of  opinion  among" 
gardeners  as  to 
the  time  of  prun- 
ing, the  exact 
method  of  prun- 
ing, and  even 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  summer  prune  at  all. 
If  we  approach  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion in  an  enquiring  spirit  we  must  first  ask 
ourselves  why  do  we  prune  ?  What  special 
advantage  do  we  seek  to  gain  in  pruning  back 
the  laterals  of  fruit  trees  in  the  summer 
months  ? 

Advocates  of  such  procedure  contend  that 
the  removal  of  the  younger  lengths  of  leafy 
shoots  in  the  first  place,  by  interfering  with 
''the  regular  flow  of  sap,"  arrests  the  normal 
growth  of  the  young  branches,  and  in  the 
second  place,  as  the  direct  result  of  this,  the 
centres  of  vital  activity  are  shifted  to  the  lower 
or  remaining  portions  of  the  pruned  branches. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  pruner  is  to  induce  the 
pruned  branch  to  forthwith  set  to  work  and 
store  up  the  surplus  food  in  the  tissues  of  the 
wood  ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buds, 
and  to  so  influence  their  development  as  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  most  of  them 
into  flower  buds.  Furthermore,  it  is  claimed 
that  longer  time  is  given  to  the  work  of  ripen- 
ing the  wood,  so  that  when  the  leaves  fall 
later    in     the    year    the  branches  will    be    firm 


in  texture  and  hardy  in  constitution,  and  so 
be  able  to  successfully  withstand  the  most 
adverse  weather  during  their  season  of  rest. 

Now,  if  these  results  can  be  secured  by 
summer  pruning,  then  summer  pruning  is  a 
good  thing,  and  those  who  practice  it  will  gain 
by  an  increased  yield  of  fruit.  But  unless  the 
operation  is  done  intelligently  and  with  precise 
knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  difl^erent 
varieties  dealt  with,  mistakes  ending  in  many 
cases  in  disaster  are  sure  to  be  made.  What 
are  the  risks?  If  a  tree  is  pruned  in  the  full 
flush  of  growth,  buds  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  remain  dormant  start  into  growth 
to  supply  new  leafy  shoots  to  replace  those 
removed.  The  balance  of  activity  between  root 
and  shoot  must  be  maintained  always,  and  if, 
therefore,  the  pruning  is  done  too  early  (that  is 
while  the  root  is  still  forceably  sending  up  more 
water  than  the  leaves  can  dispose  of  by  trans- 
piration) some  at  least  of  the  normally  dormant 
buds  will  burst,  as  before  stated,  into  leafy 
shoots  and  entirely  thwart  the  aim  of  the  in- 
judicious pruner.  If,  however,  the  pruning  is 
done  as  the  summer  wanes  and  the  intake  of 
water  is  lessened  by  the  lessening  activity  of 
the  roots,  then  the  aim  of  the  gardener  may  be 
realised  because  of  the  then  relatively  slugg-ish 
flow  of  "  sap  "  from  the  roots. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  many  possible 
varying  conditions  that  influence  the  arrival  ol' 
just  the  exact  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  safe 
to  summer  prune  any  particular  tree,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  fruit  growers  who  know  and 
recognise  these  factors  refuse  to  regulate  the 
pruning  by  any  precise  date  in  the  calendar. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  diff"erent  varieties 
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of  apple  trees  often  vary  as  to  the  lime  o(  year 
the  feediiiij  roots  decline  in  seasonal  vig-our  and 
lessen  the  supply  of  water  forced  upwards  into 
the  foliage.  They  know  too  that  soils  difler  in 
their  water-holding-  power  and  that  a  dry  season 
will  materially  influence  root  activity  in  the  later 
summer.  Briefly  then  it  is  only  safe  to  summer 
prune  when  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  the 
premature  bursting  of  buds  as  a  result  of  the 
action,  and,  further,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules  as  to  time  for  the  opera- 
tion. As  to  7v/ia/  and  /ww  to  summer  prune, 
with  the  exception  of  Cordons,  no  trees  planted 
last  autumn  or  spring  should  be  touched,  but  with 
Cordons  it  is  difl'erent.  The  laterals  should  be 
pruned  during  August,  and  as  a  rule  not  before 
the  middle  of  the  month.  All  side  shoots  may 
be  cut  off  to  four  or  five  leaves  from  the  base, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  closer 
than  four  inches,  meaning  by  that,  that  the 
branch  should  be  pruned  back  so  as  to  leave 
four  or  five  leaves  on  the  branch  operated  upon. 
With  regard  to  other  forms  of  trees,  seeing- 
that  summer  pruning  in  no  way  helps  towards 
the  formation  of  the  tree,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered unnecessary — at  least  in  larg-e  orchards 
— to  spend  time  in  summer  pruning  young 
trees  until  after  they  have  been  planted  about 
four  years. 

In  priv'ate  gardens  it  is  different.  Here, 
where  the  trees  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  where  the  gardener  is  not  particularly 
restricted  with  considerations  of  monetary 
profit,  summer  pruning  may  be  tried  upon  such 
individual  trees  as  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
operation.  The  whole  question  of  summer 
pruning  is  one  that  requires  a  g-ood  deal  of 
further  careful  and  systematic  investigation, 
involving  not  only  a  study  of  individual  varieties 
but  also  of  stocks  on  grafted  trees,  the  influence 
of  soil,  and  certainly  climate. 

The  climatic  factors  to  study  should  include 
aspect,  the  temperature  of  soil  and  air,  the 
humidity  of  air  and  rainfall,  hours  of  sunshine, 
occurrence  of  early  autumn  frosts,  and  shelter. 


Current  Topics. 


By  C.   F.  Ball.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

THE  rainfall  for  last  June  constitutes  a  record  for  this 
month    for    half  a    century    at   Glasnevin.       The 
total  fall  was  5.21   inches,  and  in  other  counties 
it  was  still  heavier.  When  the  warm  weather  came  in  July 
growth  was  very  rapid,  especially  where  the  land  was 


well  and  deeply  cultiv.iled.  Many  amateurs  do  not  place 
sutlkionl  importance  upon  hoeing-  ground,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  cultivation  of  out- 
door plants  and  vegetables,  .\fter  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  followed  by  a  hot  sun  the  soil  soon  gels  caked, 
then  it  cracks  and  loses  the  reserve  moisture  below  the 
surface.  Hoeing  prevents  this  loss  ;  the  loose  soil 
moved  by  liie  hoe  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  mulch 
liy  conserving  the  water.  When  hoeing,  every  particle 
of  the  surface  should  be  moved  ;  in  this  way  all 
weeds  germinating,  even  though  not  visible,  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  cold,  wet  June  was  accountable  for  a  shortage  of 
sweet  peas  and  roses  at  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Show  held  in  Merrion  Square  on  July  6th,  yet  in  the 
tent  for  herbaceous  plants  were  remarkably  good 
exhibits,  just  showing  how  well  the  hardy  perennials 
do  in  spite  of  inclement  weather.  A  good  stand  of 
herbaceous  plants  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson,  including  such  plants  as  Eryngium  alpinum, 
Veronica  spicata  alba,  Lilium  martagon  album, 
Centaureas,  .A.strantia  carniolica,  with  pretty  heads 
of  pink  flowers,  and  some  good  varieties  of  Del- 
phiniums. 

Messrs.  Lilley  &  Co.  from  Guernsey  set  up  a  gor- 
geous group  of  Gladioli,  which  are  marked  improve- 
ments on  G.  Colvillei,  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 
In  the  centre  was  a  mass  of  G.  Ardens,  the  most 
glowing  colour  of  all.  General  Scott  and  William  HI. 
were  also  very  good.  G.  insignis  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
were  two  good  plants  stronger  growing  than  the 
others.  From  Captain  Riall's  garden  w'as  a  choice 
selection  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs,  including 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  Carpenteria  californica,  Abelia 
floribunda,  Olearia  macrodonta,  Ozothamnus  rosmari- 
nifolius,  &c. 

In  the  class  for  hardy  cut  flowers  Mrs.  Keith,  of 
Cabinteely,  won  tiie  first  prize  ;  the  exhibit  included 
Carpenteria,  Inula  glandulosa,  Achillea  serrata, 
Hedj  sarum  coronarium,  Philadelphus  microphyllus 
and  Philadelphus  maculatus,  Delphinium  ;  P.-eonia  and 
Francoa. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Plunkett.  In  the 
exhibit  were  to  be  seen  Achillea  millefolium  rosea, 
Iris  ochroaurea,  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  Morina 
longifolia,  a  spike  of  Cordyline  and  the  graceful  Gilleiiia 
trifoliata. 

The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Lee,  while  Mr.  C. 
.M.  Doyne  was  commended.  In  this  group  were  Lilium 
Hansoni,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Campanula  Moerheimi, 
Dictamnus,  Silene  fimbriata,  Sidalcea,  Heuchera  and 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

The  photograph  shows  how  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium 
grows  wild  on  a  mountain  side  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
a  plant  well  worth  more  extended  cultivation.  Lilium 
Martagon  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  photo  just  coming 
into  flower.  1 

In  Judge  Bird's  exhibit  were  several    good    things,      1 
as    the    new    Lupinus    polyphyllus     roseus,     Primula 
capitata.  Lychnis   fulgens   and    Meconopsis   cambrica      j 
fl.  pi.  ! 

The  strawberry  crop  this  year  has  been  a  very  heavy      j 
one,  although  with  the  wet  weather  many  of  the  early 
fruits  rotted.      The  early  Irish  strawberries  from  Cork 
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Bray,  &c.,  have  to  compete  with  the  Eng:lish  in  the 
market,  and  this  year  the  prices  dropped  as  low  as  i^d. 
per  lb.  wholesale — not  a  very  lucrative  price  for  the 
growers.  With  this  Eng-lish  competition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  it  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
it  might  pay  the  Irish  growers  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  later  varieties. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Vacant  Land  Culti- 
vation Society  "  was  held  in  the  Mansion  House  on  July 
nth.  The  committee  of  the  society  is  to  work  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Unemployment  Committee. 
The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  granted  ^^50 
towards  the  salary  of  the 
horticultural  instructor 
for  the  coming  year.  Idle 
land  is  often  the  means  of 
spreading  obnoxious 
weeds,  and  the  object 
of  the  society  is  to 
utilise  vacant  land  and 
idle  labour.  Mr.  J.  Fells, 
who  is  honorary  secre- 
tary of  a  similar  society 
in  England  founded  three 
years  ago,  reports  favour- 
able progress  in  London. 
This  society  has  now  60 
acres  under  its  control, 
and  on  this  area  500  men 
and  women  have  plots  in 
cultivation.  The  society 
estimates  the  gross 
aiuiual  value  of  the  pro- 
duce  raised  by  the 
occupants  of  the  plots 
exceeds  ;^5,Ooo,  and  that 
for  every  sovereign  spent 
by  the  society  the  plot- 
holders  have  ^5  worth  of 
vegetables.  When  the 
society  has  obtained  the 
loan  of  a  piece  of  land  it 
is  fenced  for  the  tenants, 
who  are  helped  with 
seeds  and  advised  on 
garden  management. 


I'holo  by; 

Thalictrum  Aquilegifoli 

Growing  wild 


Hydrangeas. 


A  WELL-GROWN  hydrangea  in  flower  is  a  charm- 
ing decorative  plant,  and  there  are  few  pot  sub- 
jects to  compare  with  it  in  artistic  effect.  For 
interiors  in  early  summer  it  is  without  a  serious  rival. 
Hydrangea's  belong  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  and  are 
natives  of  Java.  China.  Japan,  the  Himalayas,  and 
North-western  America.  There  are  numerous  species, 
but  the  most  common  one  is  Hydrangea  hortensis, 
introduced  to  gardeners  in  Western  Europe  from  China 
about  the  year  1790.  In  some  favoured  spots  in  Ireland 
it  grows  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  requires  a  mild  climate 
and  a  pure  air  to  enable  it  to  succeed.  The  flowers 
may  either  be  pink  or  blue,  the  latter  colour  being 
more   popular.     One  can   never  depend   upon  a   plant 


producing  blue  flowers  one  year  giving  us  the  same  tint 
the  next  year.  The  colouration  may  revert  any  year  to 
pink.  Growers  for  market  usually  resort  to  artificial 
means  to  produce  blueness  of  bloom.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  sap  tends  to  the 
formation  of  blue,  and,  therefore,  iron  filings  are  often 
mixed  with  the  potting  soil  to  supply  this  metallic 
element.  Others  use  a  little  alum  in  the  soil  to  bring 
about  the  same  result.  It  has  been  observed  that  soils 
that  produce  blue-flowered  hydrangeas  naturally  and 
always  are  of  a  silicious  nature,  rich  in  organic  matter, 
iron  and  phosphorus,  and 
with  an  absence  of  lime. 
A  still  further  idea  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which 
blue  flowers  are  produced 
is  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  arise  in  late 
blooms  upon  well-ripened 
wood.  An  experienced 
grower  of  hydrangeas 
tells  us  that  the  following 
which  appeared  some 
few  years  ago  in  the 
Revue  Horticole  can  be 
depended  upon.  This,  in 
agreement  with  what  has 
already  been  noted  as  to 
ripened  wood,  lays  down 
the  law  that  to  experi 
ment  on  young  cuttings 
is  useless;  plants  must 
1)6  at  least  two  years  old, 
and  healthy,  before  being 
taken  in  hand.  Turn  them 
out  of  the  old  pots,  and 
wash  the  roots  perfectly 
clean  ;  then  pot  in  either 
of  these  composts  : — 

(il  Sandy  peat  with  10 
per  cent,  iron-slag,  3  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  5  per  cent,  dried  and 
crushed  animal  manure. 

(2)  Sandy  peat  with  10 
per  cent,  powdered  slate, 
3  per  cent,  sulphate  of  iron 
and  1  per  cent,  ammonia. 
In  either  case  the  plants  are  to  be  watered  twice  a 
week  with  water  in  which  36  grains  to  the  gallon  of 
sulphate  of  iron  has  been  dissolved.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  comparatively  high  price  of  blue  hydrangeas  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways;  first,  that  they  will  be 
three  seasons  old  before  fit  for  sale  ;  secondly,  that  the 
process  is  somewhat  tiresome,  and  involves  the  stocking 
of  ingredients  not  usually  required  in  the  poiting-shed. 

The  Hydrangea  paniculata  is  popular  also,  but  not 
such  a  great  favourite  as  the  other.  It  is  comparatively 
hardier,  and  will  stand  colder  weather,  as  well  as  need- 
ing more  severe  pruning  than  Hydrangea  Hortensis. 
Each  should  be  pruned  after  the  flowers  are  over. 

Cuttings  of  both  species  should  be  grown  as  hardily 
as  possible,  and  be  stood  out-of-doors  in  full  sunlight 
(sunk  in  ashes)  as  soon  as  they  are  well-rooted 
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one  is  sorry  that  the  rose 
sliow  in  DiiliHn  was  ushered 
in  by  such  unseasonable 
weatlier,  and  threat  were  the 
mistakes  made  by  many  as 
to  shading- with  the  object  of 
trying;  to  keep  back  buds 
which  promised  to  come  and 
,t;o  ere  tlie  show.  Fickle 
weather  I  it  robbed  us  of 
our  best,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  we  amateurs 
who  grow  a  few  trees  were 
able  to  make  such  a  brave 
show  in  the  time.  It  was  a 
g-roat  bit  of  bad  luck  and 
nothing  else  that  the  sun 
which  came  after  the  show 
did  not  come  before,  tlien 
would  we  have  seen  dry 
weather  roses,  such  as 
Mildred  Grant,  the  Cochets, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  Ulster  in 
profusion.  I  must  not  forg^et  that  box  of  six  Bessies 
from  the  winner  in  Meath.  They  only  made  us  sigh  for 
more.  Then,  again,  where  were  Nadaillac,  La  France 
(good),  Mawle}' 
and  when  they 
remarked  to  me— "We  have  not  enough  shows,  it's  no 
use  growing;  flowers  for  show  and  trying  to  have  them 
on  a  given  date  ;  better  have  plenty  of  shows,  and  then 
a  man  would  now  and  then  drop  on  a  day."  By  heavens 
he  would,  and  we  should  not  have  critics  (abominable 
people  !)  passing  comments  on  our  flowers  when  they 
were  ''off  colour."  As  I  write  there  are  splendid 
blooms  of  both  Cochets  and  the  best  and  highest  coloured 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  I  have  ever  seen.  A  rose 
connoisseur  stated  that  this  would  be  a  grand  year  for 
this  charming  Tea,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  flowers  of 
Notting  have  been  good.  But  poor  Notting  must  shake 
himself  if  he  is  to  remain,  for  there  came  a  rival  into 
this  world  of  roses  a  few  years  ago  which  threatens  to 
place  even  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  in  the  shade.  This 
year,  though  not  at  ail  suitable  for  this  champion,  has 
shown  us  some  wonderful  blooms,  and  judging  by  the 
young  rods  coming  from  the  base  of  my  plants  we  are  to 
have  more  and  better  flowers  of  this  grand  variety 
Madame  Constant  Soupert.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
warn  growers  of  about  this  rose,  and  that  is,  to  get  your 
shade  over  the  bud  when  first  you  see  colour  and  keep 
it  there  until  you  cut  your  flower.  Constant  is  mighty 
particular  about  getting  her  frock  wet,  and  in  this 
respect  she  is  akin  to  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
Now  comes,  in  my  opinion,  the  newest  gem  of  all  the 


&c.   They  have  come  since  and  gone, 
ame    they  were   good.     As    a    friend 


Teas,  with  nianm-is  .ind  customs  much  liki-  tiu-  two 
preceding  \arielii-s,  Inil  if  I  wen-  asked  1  should  put 
this  beauty  lirsi.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy. 
.Never  —no,  not  even  in  Alex.  Dickson's  stand,  who 
raisetl  this  grand  Tea— have  I  seen  such  flowers  as  a  few 
plants  1  put  in  against  a  soutli  wall  given  me.  Every 
one  of  them  as  full  as  full  could  be,  perfect  in  shape  ; 
very  few  showing  dividctl  centres,  but  all  glorious  in 
their  clean  colour.  I  had  one  in  Dubliei  of  which  I  felt 
very  proud  the  more  is  the  pity  I  had  not  hail  more  ! 
People  are,  I  think,  always  hasty  at  forming  an  opinion  of 
a  new  variety,  and  I  own  I  judged  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy 
somewhat  harshly  when  first  I  saw  her  (not  the  lady 
after  whom  this  rose  is  called,  I  /lave  seen  /tir  photo, 
but  the  rose),  but  I  got  a  warning  last  year  from  some 
maiden  standards  of  what  this  flower  was  made  of. 
Horrible  dicta !  Jack  Frost  killed  all  my  standards,  but 
ere  he  came  I  had  worked  all  the  buds  available,  and 
this  year  we  have  had  grand  perfect  flowers.  "A 
glorified  Elsie  V'ardon,"  the  raiser's  description  is; 
but  surel}',  Mr.  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy  is  worthy  of  a  better  description  ?  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  another  Tea  comes  from  Newtown- 
ards  to  oust  Mrs.  M.  Kennedy.  There  are  grand  rods 
coming  from  plants  here,  so  I  am  to  have  another  feast. 
Will  they  be  as  good  as  the  first  lot?  Care  alone  will 
make  them  so,  and  if  I  cautioned  you  to  be  careful  with 
your  shades  with  Mme.  Constant  do  not  forget  to  pop 
one  or  two  over  }our  Kennedy  buds  at  the  same  time. 
There  must  be  many  readers  who  are  at  sea  when  I 
talk  of  shades,  so  I  introduce  to  you  one  of  the  newest 
variety  of  shade  (and  the  cheapest)  which  we  poor 
rosarians  can  use.  It  is  made  of  oiled  paper,  to  fold 
and  unfold  like  a  folding  cardboard  box  does.  .At  the 
end  of  the  season  one  can  fold  all  away  until  next  they 
are  wanted.  They  are  very  light  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  are  admirable.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  want  to 
throw  water  on  the  linen  shades,  which  are  all  so  excel- 
lent, but  for  a  poor  man  and  lovers  of  roses  I  think  these 
•' Jeff'ries"  shades  are  good  enough.  The  great  beauty 
about  them  is  that  re  covers  only  cost  2s.  per  dozen  for 
the  small  size  ;  who  would  begrudge  this  amount  for 
good  flowers?  The  maker  is  a  good  rosarian,  and  I 
hope  when  next  you  want  shades  that  you  will  write  to 
i\Ir.  F.  J.  JeftVies,  Rose  Grower,  13  Colvin  Road, 
Thornton  Heath,  London,  S.W. 


Experiments  with  Potatoes.— Last  season,  at  the 
Harper-Adams  .Agricultural  College,  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  order  to  compare  the  effect  of  frost  upon 
greened  and  ungreened  potato  tubers.  The  results 
obtained  showed  that  the  greened  tubers  could  stand 
without  injury  three  or  four  degrees  of  frost,  while 
ungreened  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  were  of 
course  badly  frosted.  Other  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  the  same  college  in  order  to  test  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  immature  and  mature  tubers  for  "seed" 
purposes.  It  was  found  that  potatoes  lifted  early  in 
August  and  unripe  produced  in  all  cases  heavier  crops 
than  those  obtained  from  tubers  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
drills  until  fully  ripe  before  harvesting. 
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Remarkable  Effect  of  Lightning. 

MR.  FRAXK  BEDFORD,  gardener  at  Straffan 
House,  Co.  Kildare,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  remark- 
able photograph  (here  reproduced)  showing  the 
destructive  effect  of  lightning  which  struck  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  Cedrus  Deodora  on  the  8th  of  June 
last,  at  3.40  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  goes  there  are  very  few  recorded  cases 
where  the  force  exercised  was  anything  like  so  terrific 
and  the  resulting  effect  so  amazingly  destructive  as  in 
the  present  case.      Usually  the  damage  done  is  confined 


hundredweight  twenty  or  thirty  yards  awa)-  against  the 
branches  of  neighbouring  trees.  As  Mr.  Bedford  says, 
the  photograph  does  not  convey  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  appearance  presented  on  the  morning  of  the  storm, 
as  the  photograph  could  only  be  taken  from  one  side, 
and  that  the  least  effective  one.  A  neighbouring  oak 
was  also  "struck,"  but  in  this  case  a  strip  was  merely 
torn  from  the  trunk  from  top  to  bottom. 

Hardiness  of  Petunias. 

Mrs.  Fayle,  of  Merlin,     Greystones,    Co.    Wicklow, 
sends  us  the  following  note: — "I  have  at  present  in 


[Rohert  I. huh 

Destkictive  Effect  of  Lightning  upon  a  Cedrls  Deodora  in  the  Groinds  of 
Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare. 


to  the  work  of  separating  the  cortex  from  the  wood  in 
longitudinal  strips,  the  current  following  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  —  running  a  straight  course  in  straight 
fibred  trees  and  a  spiral  course  when  the  growth  is 
spiral.  The  wood  is  either  left  uninjured  or  riven 
in  longitudinal  fissures.  Occasionally  the  trunk  is 
completely  barked. 

In  the  Straffan  case  the  result  was  not  a  mere  injury, 
it  was  a  complete  and  instantaneous  destruction  of  the 
tree.  The  central  attack  was  directed  against  the  trunk 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  lop,  cutting  it  off,  and  this, 
falling  vertically  with  tremendous  force,  pierced  the 
ground  and  planted  itself  beside  the  riven  trunk,  firm 
and  upright,  just  like  a  young  and  naturally  grow- 
ing tree.  After  striking  the  main  stem  and  cutting  off 
the  top  the  current  passed  downward,  splitting  the  thick 
trunk    into    matchwood,    hurling    pieces    of  wood   of  a 


flower  in  my  garden  a  double  pink  petunia.  It  was 
reared,  and  had  always  been,  in  a  heated  greenhouse 
until  last  summer,  when  I  had  it  planted  against  a 
south  wall  for  decoration  for  a  few  months,  expecting 
at  the  first  touch  of  frost  it  would  perish.  Not  only  did 
it  live  through  one  of  the  most  severe  winters  that  has 
been  known  in  these  parts,  but  without  any  protection 
whatever  it  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  the  leaves  keep- 
ing quite  fresh  and  green,  although  at  times  covered 
with  snow.  The  flower  buds  appeared  in  the  spring, 
and  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  two  months  ;  it  is  a  lovely 
shade  of  pink.  Such  things  as  calceolarias,  heliotropes, 
geraniums  (ivy-leaved  and  zonal),  which  usually  pass 
through  the  winters  unscathed  in  this  mild  locality,  have 
been  nearly  all  killed.  Is  this  experience  of  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  petunia  an  unusual  occurrence  ?  It  came  as 
a  surprise  to  me. 
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AIIOTniin  is  used  by  i^ardeners  as  a 
con\  ciiiont  iiuiihator  lor  raisin*,^  yount,'- 
plants.  It  supplies  tlie  needful  warmth 
duriui,^  a  period  ot  the  year  when  the  natural 
temperature  o(  the  air  and  soil  is  too  low  to 
induce  {germination  and  j^iowtli.  Uy  providing- 
artificial  heat  durinj;- the  seedling;  period,  many 
weeks  are  gained  in  earliness  of  crop.  The 
cost  of  making-  a  hotbed  is  really  so  trivial  in 
comparison  with  its  advanlag-es  that  it  is 
surprising  amateurs  do  not  make  more  use  ot 
such  an  easy  and  interesting-  means  of  raising- 
all  sorts  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  temperature  required  to  start  and  main- 
tain germination  differs  of  course  with  different 
kinds  of  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
seeds  of  most  Alpine  plants  can  germinate  at 
or  near  the  temperature  of  ice.  The  growing 
tips  of  all  plants  breathe,  that  is,  they  have 
the  power  of  burning  (hence  the  need  of 
air)  — the  soluble  food  in  their  sap.  This  slow- 
process  of  burning  in  a  wet  way  releases  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  and  there  are  certain 
Arctic  plants  the  root-tips  of  whose  seedlings 
can  gradually  melt  the  ice  so  that  the  roots  can 
penetrate  into  it  along  channels  they  melt  out 
for  themselves.  But  plants  of  this  hardiness  are 
relatively  few.  The  very  lowest  temperature 
at  which  the  seeds  of  ordinary  cultivated  plants 
will  show  signs  of  germination  is  somewhere 
about  5  degrees  above  frost.  But  many  require 
a  higher  minimum — sunflower,  for  example, 
demands  8  degrees  or  lo  degrees  centigrade, 
tobacco  about  15  degrees,  and  cucumber  or 
melon  about  18  degrees.  These  temperatures 
represent  the  lowest,  the  best  temperature  is 
of  course  much  higher.  Speaking  generally 
with  respect  to  our  ordinary  cultivated  plants, 
the  best  temperature  would  be  somewhere 
around  40  degrees  centigrade. 

The  object  of  a  hotbed  is  to  supply  the  most 
favourable  temperature  to  germinating  seeds 
and  seedlings.  The  heat  is  generated  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  heat  given  off  from 
fermenting  stable  manure.  For  the  intelligent 
management  of  a  hotbed,  the  user  must  clearly 
understand  the  w/ty  of  fermentation.  The  heat 
is  really  generated  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
same  process  as  that  generated  in  a  market 
crate   closely   packed   with  chickens.      It    is    a 


natural  heat,  given  off  by  living  breathing 
things.  The  horse  droppings  used  in  the  mak- 
ing ol  a  hotbed  aie  swarming  with  uncount- 
able myriads  oi  iiuisible  bacteria.  These 
bacteria  feed,  grow  ,  and  nuiltipl)'  in  the  organic 
matter  of  the  dung-  and  give  ofl,  all  told,  a  pro- 
digious quantit}-  of  heat  which  is  to  a  large 
extent  held  by  the  solid  matter  of  the  manure. 
They  require  for  their  activities  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  and  air.  By  keeping  the 
heap  loose  you  can  hasten  the  fermentation,  by 
keeping  it  closely  packed  down  you  can  check 
the  action,  because  in  the  latter  case  you 
exclude  air,  and  in  a  poor  supply  of  air  breath- 
ing (that  is  burning)  can  only  proceed  very 
slowly  indeed.  You  can  therefore  regulate  the 
natural  temperature  of  your  bed  as  easily  as 
in  an  artificially  heated  greenhouse,  where,  by 
regulating  the  damper  you  can  control  the 
consumption  of  fuel. 

Now  as  to  the  making  ot  a  hotbed  : — 

When  there  is  a  choice  of  exposure  select  .south- 
eastern or  southern  with  some  protection  on  the  north 
or  north-west.  This  protection  may  consist  of  build- 
ing's, evergreen  trees  or  some  constructed  wind-break, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  lied  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  throughout  the  day. 

The  heat,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  supplied 
by  fermenting  horse  dung  which  should  be  collected 
from  the  stables  every  few  days  and  stored  where  it 
will  keep  dry,  or  it  may  be  taken  directly  from  the 
stalls.  A  sufficient  quantity  must  be  on  hand  before 
the  time  for  building  the  hotbed.  The  manure,  which 
should  have  mixed  with  it  one-third  or  one-half  its 
quantity  of  leaves  or  short  straw,  is  thrown  into  a  well- 
trodden  conical  heap.  If  the  materials  are  dry  sprinkle 
over  each  layer  enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten, 
but  not  to  sodden,  the  mass.  The  heap  will  soon  begin 
to  "  smoke,"  which  indicates  its  heating.  When  this 
has  been  goingf  on  three  or  four  days  the  whole  heap 
must  be  chopped  down  and  forked  over  thoroughly  and 
again  thrown  into  a  conical  heap.  A  few  days  later 
the  chopping  and  forking  is  repeated  and  the  manure  is 
again  piled  and  will  be  ready  for  the  hotbed  in  ten 
or  fifteen  days  from  the  time  its  preparation  was 
begun. 

The  frame  or  box  can  be  made  by  anyone  gifted  with 
the  use  of  saw  and  hammer,  and  consists  of  a  box  16  or 
18  inches  high  at  the  north  side  and  12  inches  on  the 
south,  the  ends  conforming  to  the  pitch.  The  width  is 
6  feet  from  outside  to  outside,  and  maybe  of  any  length 
desired  to  accommodate  any  number  of  sash.  At 
intervals  of  3  feet  2-inch  strips  should  be  let  into  sides 
flush  with  the  upper  edges  for  the  sash  to  rest  on  and 
to  prevent  the  sides  from  spreading.  These  strips  are 
6  feet  long  and  extend  across  the  frame.  Remove  20 
or  30  inches  of  earth  from  within  the  frame,  filling  this 
space  with  the  manure  well  tramped  in.  For  several 
days  immediately  after  the  manure  is  put  in  it  should 
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be  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil  and  the  sash  put 
on.  The  temperature  will  rise  rapidly,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  will  reach  100  degrees  or  more.  When  this  high 
temperature  has  subsided  to  about  90  degrees  the  soil 
covering  the  manure  must  be  increased  to  4  or  6  inches. 
The  soil  should  be 
of  even  texture  and 
very  fertile.  The 
hotbed  is  now  ready 
for  the  seed,  which 
are  planted  in  rows 
from  2  to  4  inches 
apart,  and  running 
across  the  hotbed, 
or  north  and  south. 
The  temperature  in 
the  bed  must  be 
watched  closely  and 
not  allowed  to  run 
too  high  or  above 
95  degrees.  About 
80  or  85  degrees 
is  a  good  tempera- 
ture to  maintain, 
and  is  regulated  by 
raising  the  upper 
ends  of  the  sash. 
The  reason  for 
aiming  at  so  high  a 
temperature  is  that 
a  higher  heat  is 
required  to  start 
the  seeds  than  is 
required  afterwards 
by  the  seedlings. 
When  the  germina- 
tion period  is  past 
the  temperature  ot 
the  bed  will  be 
much  lower.  Ex- 
cept in  extreme 
cold  weather  fresh 
air  should  be  daily 
admitted  into  the 
bed,  and  at  no  time 
should  the  plants 
suffer  from  either 
too  much  or  too 
little  water.  In  cold 
weather  the  water 
should  be  heated  to 
about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hotbed, 
or  it  will  injure  the 
plants.  A  thermo- 
meter should  be 
kept  in  the  bed  that 
the  temperature  may  be  accurately  regulated,  as  either 
extreme  is  harmful.  On  warm,  cloudless  days  it  will 
frequently  be  necessary  to  remove  every  other  sash. 

If  the  soil  upon  which  the  hotbed  is  to  be  built  is  not 
well  drained  or  is  liable  to  become  saturated  in  wet 
weather,  ijo  excavation  should  be  made,  but  the  manure 
spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  flat  top  heap  a 


A  Specimen  Cole  is. 

Coleus  Cordelia,  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  and  introduced  by 
Messrs.  \V.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higligate. 

[Specimen  illustration  from  Curtis's  "  Book  of  the  Flower  Show,"  reviewed 

in  last  month's  issue,  page  108,  and  here  reproduced  through  the  courtesy 

of  the  publisher,  Mr.  John  Lane.] 


foot  wider  and  longer  than  the  frame.  The  frame  is 
simply  set  on  top  of  this  heap,  the  soil  put  in  and  earth 
heaped  against  the  sides  and  ends  and  well  packed 
down  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat. 

-A.n  abundance  of  leaves  or  straw  should  be  kept 
convenient  that  the 
hotbeds  may  be 
covered  in  very 
cold  weather. 

By  making  a 
hotbed  in  the 
way  described, 
and  taking-  care 
to  control  its 
action  in  an  in- 
telligent manner, 
a  great  number 
of  nice  thrifty 
plants  can  be 
raised  with  the 
greatest  ease. 
It  is  interesting 
work,  and  the 
results  repay 
handsomely  for 
all  the  trouble. 
No  garden,  how- 
ever modest  in 
pretentions, 
should  be  with- 
out this  means 
of  raising  an 
early  stock  of 
useful,  decora- 
tive, or  culinary 
plants. 

Weeping  Roses. 

Weeping  roses 
are  alwaj's  an 
attractive  feature  in 
the  garden.  They 
are  perhaps  best 
used  as  distinctive 
features  in  a  design 
to  mark  particular 
points,  as,  for 
example,  the 
corners  and  centre 
of  a  formally 
planned  out  pleasure 
garden,  but  they  are  equally  effective  planted  at  regular 
intervals  along  a  broad  walk  or  avenue.  They  are 
obtained  by  budding  on  tall  standards,  using  such  varie- 
ties as  Winchuria,  .Ayrshire  or  Polyanthus  that  are 
naturally  of  a  rambling  habit.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
the  period  of  flowering  is  so  short.  At  the  last  Temple 
show  some  very  handsome  specimens  were  exhibited. 
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Fruit   Crop,    19  lo. 

WK.-uv  alV.iiil  tlio  prospiH-ts  of  Irish  fruit  j,MO\vi-rs 
;iro  not  vi'ry  proinisinjc  lliis  yoar.  Tlie  very 
luMvv  irop  of  apples  last  year  on  both  young- 
and  old  trees,  many  of  which  were  not  thinned,  told 
heavily  on  the  quantity  of  blossom  borne  this  year.  Old 
trees,  especially  in  ifrass  orchards,  certainly  did  not 
flower  so  freely  as  last  year.  This  cannot,  however,  be 
said  of  voung-,  vig-orous  trees,  as  they  formed  in  most 
cases  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers. 

The  severe  weather  of  last  October  iiiterrentl  in 
many  cases  with  the  proper  ripenintj  of  the  wood,  with 
the  result  that  much  injury  was  done  by  the  early  frosts. 
Many  of  the  fruit  buds.  too.  not  being  properly  ripened 
up.  suffered  very  much,  and  produced  quantities  of  \  ery 
weak  flowers  which  failed  to  set. 

Three  weeks  oi  g-ood  weather  at  the  end  of  March 
and  in  earlv  April  started  the  buds,  and  then  we  had 
very  cold  nights  with  much  rain  and  some  hail.  This, 
retarding  the  growth,  g^ave  insects  considerable  head- 
way in  their  attacks  on  flower  and  young-  leaf.  The 
usual  late  spring  frosts,  not  being  severe  this  year,  did 
very  little  damage  to  the  fruit  blossom,  and  gave  ex- 
pectation of  a  much  better  set  of  large  fruit  than  sub- 
sequently appeared.  The  flowering  period  was  late 
last  year,  but  this  year  it  was  at  least  a  week,  and  in 
some  cases  a  fortnight,  later  than  usual.  The  con- 
tinual very  cold  rain,  hail,  and  wind  at  the  flowering 
period  prevented  many  of  the  flowers  setting:  fruit,  while 
the  lengthened  flowering  period  also  enabled  various 
insects,  such  as  the  apple-sucker  and  the  caterpillar  of 
the  winter  moth,  to  do  great  damage  to  the  flower 
trusses  throughout  the  prolonged  critical  time  of  fer- 
tilisation. 

The  crop  of  large  fruit  in  general  is  below  the  aver- 
age, and  nothing  like  as  good  as  last  year.  The  fruits, 
however,  appear  as  if  they  will  be  a  good  sample, 
are  swelling  up  rapidly,  and  there  should,  at  all  events, 
be  some  good  exhibition  fruit,  as  few  trees  are 
bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  As  a  general  rule 
young  trees  are  bearing  better  than  old  ones,  and 
bush  fruit,  on  the  whole,  have  apparently  done  very 
well. 

Apples  are  in  general  either  an  average  or  below 
average  crop.  There  are  few  cases  of  a  good  crop,  and 
this  is  chiefly  on  trees  in  orchards  which  had  a  light 
crop  last  year.  Trees  which  were  allowed  to  over-crop 
themselves  last  year  are  bearing  very  little,  and  in 
many  instances  no  fruit  at  all.  Bramleys  are  bearing 
an  average  crop  in  the  North,  both  young  and  old 
trees.  Lane's,  Derby,  Grenadier,  White  Transparent, 
Early  Victoria,  and  Bismarck  are  also  bearing  fairly  well. 
The  dessert  varieties  will,  however,  be  a  light  crop  in 
general. 

Pears  are  below  the  average  in  general,  and, 
except  on  walls,  there  will  be  a  light  crop.  It  is  nothing 
like  so  good  as  last  year,  and  in  very  few  gardens 
is  there  a  good  crop.  Pears  are  not  much  grown 
commercially.  They  are  planted  chiefly  in  walled-in 
gardens   for   home  use. 

Plims  are  poor  in  general.  They  must  have  suffered 
from  the  cold,  wet  weather,  as  there  was  a  good  show 


of  flowers,  and  they  were  not  so  much  affected  with 
insects  ;is  in  past  \ears.  N'oung  trees  of  \'ictoria  and 
River's  Karlv  Prolific  from  four  to  ten  years  planted 
.ippear  to  be  bearing  heavy  crops.  There  is  a  fair  crop 
on  wall-trained  trees. 

Chkkuiks  were  an  irregular  crop  this  year.  In  most 
gardens,  where  sheltered,  they  were  well  up  to  the 
average,  but  where  grown  for  commercial  purposi-s  in 
Derry  and  Wicklow,  and  at  the  "Strawberry  Beds" 
districts  near  Dublin,  the  crop  has  been  below  the 
average.  In  Dublin  the  black  fly  played  great  havoc 
with  this  crop 

GOOSEBERRIKS  are  nothing  liki-  the  crop  they  were 
last  year,  few  of  the  market  growers  having  a  good 
crop.  Whinham's  Industry  seems  to  be  bearing  the  best 
thisvear,  and  ^oo<.\  prices  are  at  present  being  obtained 
for  them,  ripe.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  hard  winter, 
birds  played  havoc  with  the  buds,  and  almost  stripped 
some  of  the  bushes,  This  was  most  noticeable  in 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Cork  counties.  It 
was  not  so  bad  in  Meath  and  the  North,  A  good 
many  bushes  have  had  to  be  grubbed  up  and  burned 
owing  to  outbreaks  of  American  gooseberry  mildew. 

Cl  RRANTS  in  general  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  good  quality.  Prices  have  had  a  severe  drop 
during  the  last  few  days  here.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
however,  as  the  English  crop  is  a  small  one.  They 
appear  to  have  withstood  the  cold  weather  well,  and 
suff"ered  very  little  from  the  attacks  of  green  fly.  A 
good  many  bushes  have  been  destroyed  because  of  the 
mite.  Much  more  pruning  is  being  done  to  black 
currant  bushes  than  formerly,  with  the  result  that  more 
young  wood  is  formed  and  better  fruit  borne. 

Raspberries  in  both  private  gardens  and  commercial 
plantations  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
quality.  The  prices  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit, 
however,  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be.  A  few  of 
the  plantations  suffered,  but  in  general  the  canes 
came  through  the  winter  without  suffering  very  much. 
A  comparatively  new  variety,  Bath's  Perfection,  which 
is  a  strong  grower,  appears  to  be  doing  well  on  heavy 
soils  and  is  well  worth  a  trial  where  some  other  varieties 
are  not  doing  well. 

Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  and  almost  every- 
where are  better  than  last  year.  In  the  North,  especially, 
man}'  of  the  earliest  and  best  fruit  suffered  from  the 
very  wet  weather  just  as  they  were  ripening,  and  it  was 
a  blessing  to  the  strawberry  growers  here  that  the 
weather  took  up  at  the  time  it  did,  as  a  few  more  wet 
days  would  have  spread  mildew  over  the  whole  planta- 
tions. The  berries  were  later  in  ripening  this  season, 
and  many  of  the  best  fruits  came  in  just  at  the  same 
time  as  the  imported  surplus  from  England,  thus 
causing  a  glut  in  the  market.  Later  on  good  Irish 
strawberries  were  selling  very  well,  and  it  is  a  query  if 
good  lates  are  not  now  more  profitable  than  early  or 
mid-season  berries  to  cultivate. 

Fungi. — The  most  troublesome  fungi  are  apple 
canker,  scab  and  American  gooseberry  mildew. 
Apple  scab  is  spreading  very  much,  and  doing  more 
damage  perhaps  to  the  apple  crop  than  any  other  pest. 
No  definite  remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered  which 
will  eradicate  it  without  serious  injury  to  the  trees. 
Experiments  are  at  present  in  progress  in  this  country 
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dealing-  with  this  and  American  g-ooseberry  mildew, 
but  the  results  will  not  be  obtainable  until  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Apple  mildew  has  not  been  so  troublesome  this 
year  as  it  generally  is. 

Silver  leaf  on  plums  is  killing-  many  trees  on  large 
plantations,  and  though  the  fungus  causing  it  has 
been  discovered  no  definite  remedy  is  as  yet  avail- 
able, though  we  understand  that  "plugging"  with 
sulphate  of  iron  is  doing  some  good  where  it  has  been 
tried. 

Strawberry  mildew  did  much  damage  to  the  early 
fruit,  but  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  much  checked 
by  the  climatic  conditions,  the  warm  weather  iust 
coming  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Insect  Pests  have  not  been  so  troublesome  as  last 
year.  Growers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  damage 
done  by  these  pests,  and  now  take  more  precaution  as 
regards  outbreaks  immediately  they  appear.  Various 
spraying  materials  are  used  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
pests. 

It  is  only  the  careless  grower  who  does  not  examine 
his  trees  from  time  to  time  to  find  out  if  they  need 
spraying  or  not  who  now  suffers  to  any  e.xtent  from 
insects.  Almost  any  of  the  insects  which  attack  orchards 
can  now  be  successfully  combated  if  the  trees  are 
properly  spraj'ed  at  the  right  time. 

Green  and  black  fly,  except  on  damsons,  goose- 
berries and  cherries,  have  not  been  so  bad  as  last  year. 
In  the  Dublin  district  cherries  have  suffered  very  much 
from  black  fly  attack,  many  of  the  large  trees  still 
showing  the  effects. 

American  blight  is  not  so  prevalent  as  last  3'ear,  as 
many  growers  are  doing  their  best  to  eradicate  it,  and 
with  success. 

Winter  moth  continues  to  do  much  damage.  Grease- 
banding  and  using  arsenical  sprays  in  the  early  spring 
keep  it,  however,  well  in  check.  All  apple  growers 
should  grease-band  their  trees  annually  in  October. 
Leaf-rolling  moths  continue  to  do  much  damage  ;  sawfly 
caterpillars,  however,  were  not  very  troublesome  on 
currants  or  on  gooseberries. 

Apple-sucker  is  one  of  the  apple  growers  worst  insect 
enemies,  and  is  a  difficult  one  to  eradicate.  Spraying 
with  tobacco  washes  or  with  paraffin  emulsion  in  the 
early  spring  are  the  only  remedies  that  appear  to  have 
any  effect  on  this  most  injurious  insect.  It  is  present 
in  most  counties  in  Ireland,  and  is  very  bad  in 
many. 

Codlin  moth  is  on  the  increase,  and  it  behoves  growers 
to  have  their  trees  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the 
early  spring  and  to  examine  the  fruits  in  June  and  July. 
If  any  infected  fruits  are  found,  either  on  the  trees  or 
on  the  ground,  they  should  be  gathered  and  given  to 
the  pigs.  \V.  S.  Irving. 

[Note.— The  Editor  of  Irish  Gardening  wishes  to 
express  his  grateful  thanks  to  each  of  the  numerous 
correspondents  throughout  Ireland  who  took  such  pains 
to  supply  him  with  the  first-hand  information  from  which 
the  facts  given  in  the  schedule  pages  were  extracted 
and  upon  which  the  above  Report  dealing  generally 
with  the  subject  was  based.] 


One- Shift  System  of  Potting. 

By  K.  MacLeod  Beaton. 

THIS  so-called  system  is  giving  a  plant  in  a  pot 
one  large  shift  instead  of  frequent  small  ones. 
Thus,  instead  of  moving  a  plant  successively 
from  a  3  in.  to  a  5  in.  pot  ;  thence  to  7  in.  or  8  in.  ;  and 
thence  again  to  a  10  in.  or  a  12  in.  allowing  the  roots  to 
become  pot-bound,  or  merely  to  reach  there,  according  as 
flowering  or  growing  is  the  object  aimed  at,  the  plant 
is  moved  at  once  from  a  3,  4,  5  in.  pot,  into  one  of  8,  12, 
or  14  in.  in  diameter. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  seedling  or  a  cutting  in  a  small 
pot  is  at  once  moved  into  a  large  pot  ;  for  during  its 
very  small  state  it  can  be  more  safely  and  easily 
attended  to  in  a  small  pot.  The  one-shift  system 
requires  ample  room  for  its  adoption.  Striking  indi- 
vidual rather  than  mere  general  results  are  its  character- 
istics ;  and  therefore,  where  a  constant  show  of  bloom 
and  variety  are  desired  in  a  small  space  it  should  only 
be  sparingly  adopted. 

The  principal  object  aimed  at  is  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  beautiful  specimen  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  could  easily  be  realised  by  the 
succession  shift  system. 

By  the  one-shift  system  we  obtain  a  vigorous  growth  ; 
but  yet,  from  being  in  a  pot,  luxuriance  may  be  so  con- 
trolled as  not  to  interfere  with  the  flowering.  In  fact, 
with  the  extra  care  and  trouble  involved,  we  obtain  the 
advantage  -without  the  disadvantages  of  the  planting- 
out  system.  For  the  one-shift  system,  where  a  fine 
specimen  is  desired,  a  young  plant  must  be  commenced 
with  that  has  never  had  its  roots  pot-bound.  Such  a 
plant  will  soon  overtake  one  four  times  its  size,  but 
which  has  several  times  densely  filled  its  pot  with  roots. 

In  common  with  the  other  modes  of  potting,  the  pots 
must  (or  should)  be  sound.  Thoroughly  clean  inside 
and  outside.  Good  drainage  (always  essential)  must 
here  form  a  chief  element  of  success.  This  cannot  be 
too  particularly  attended  to.  Green  moss  over  the 
drainage  is  a  good  thing  for  preventing  the  soil  being 
washed  into  and  choking  it  up.  The  soil,  whatever 
may  be,  its  constituents  should  be  rough  and  lumpy  ; 
should  much  of  the  compost  be  in  larger  lumps  than  a 
hen's  egg,  the  plant  will  not  at  all  be  greatly  injured  for 
the  first  season  or  more,  nor  yet  as  long  as  the  roots  are 
contented  to  crawl  around  the  lumps,  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  necessity  leads 
them  to  penetrate  the  large  pieces,  a  declining  appear- 
ance is  apt  to  present  itself.  Hence,  the  complaints 
against  the  system  that,  though  plants  grow  vigorously 
at  first,  they  were  short-lived.  A  plant  never  thrives 
well  when  the  surface  of  the  ball  is  sunk  several  inches 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  ;  and  there  is  something  un- 
couth in  observing  the  centre  of  the  ball  sticking  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot  like  a  mole-hill.  Watering  is  the 
most  important  of  all  points,  and  where  it  cannot  be 
properly  attended  to  the  one-shift  system  should 
not  be  attempted,  for  some  time  you  must  merely  water 
as  far  as  the  roots  extend.  The  unappropriated  soil 
must  not  be  soaked,  or  it  will  become  sour  and  unhealthy 
for  the  roots  even  before  they  get   to  it.     No  regular 
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IT  will  be  readily  agreed  thai  il  i 
importance  lo  know  how  lo  properly  store  the 
harvest  oi  surplus  fruit  and  roots  in  order  to  meet 
demands  during  the  hungry  months  that  succeed  the 
months  of  sunshine  and  plenty.  Most  gardeners  recog- 
nise this  and  act  upon  it,  but  there  are  many  owners  of 
gardens  that,  so  far  at  least  as  fruit  are  concerned, 
entirely  fail  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  produce  of 
the  orchard.  A  correspondent,  writing  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  monthly  circular,  issued  by  the 
Women's  Agricultural  and  Hortii-ullural  L'nion,  gives 
some  useful  hints  as  to  the  construction  of  fruit  rooms. 

A  fruit  room,  she  says,  should  be  dark,  dry,  and 
cool.  Evenness  of  temperature  should  be  secured  in 
every  possible  way ;  if  specially  built,  wood  is  the  best 
material,  being  non-conducting  ;  but  neither  walls, 
shelves,  nor  floors  should  be  of  deal  or  any  resinous 
kind  of  wood.  The  floor  should  be  raised  above  the 
ground  level  to  ensure  dryness.  Shelves  should  be  of 
laths,  not  solid,  for  preference.  If  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  to  store  than  can  be  accoinmodated  on 
the  wall-shelves,  stands  may  be  used  in  the  centre  ; 
these  can  be  obtained  with  iron  frames  (lightly  made) 
with  fitted  removable  shelves  of  laths.  The  advantage 
of  these  is  that  you  can  not  only  store  many  more 
pears  or  apples  on  them  than  by  coverings  the  floor 
space  after  filling  the  side  shelves,  but  you  can  move 
around  them  easily  and  without  disturbing  the  fruit  to 
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Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  fit  up  a  fruit- 
room  may  be  able  to 
dig  out  a  store  cave, 
in  some  dry  bank,  and 
put  up  a  strong,  thick 
door.  Lastly,  do  not  store  any  but  good  sound 
specimens  ;  discard  all  misshapen.  speckled  or 
damaged  fruits;  these  can  be  put  to  some  immediate 
use  — tarts,  jam,  jelly;  or.  at  worst,  can  go  lo  the 
pigs.  It  is  very  wisely  pointed  out  in  the  Agrkultuml 
Economist  that  many  growers  of  good  apples  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  storing  them.  Their  only  idea 
seems  to  be  to  market  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
regardless  of  kind  or  season.  Thus  they  get  a  poor 
price  for  fruit  that  would  keep  till  March,  when  it 
would  command  a  high  price  ;  not  only  do  they  lose 
themselves  by  this  want  of  forethought,  but  they  keep 
down  the  market  for  growers  of  earlier  sorts.  It  is 
this  kind  of  thing  which  has  given  the  foreigner  his 
opportunity,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Now,  a  few  final  words  as  to  roots.  Beets  are  the  first 
to  be  raised  and  stored  ;  they  will  not  stand  the  same 
amount  of  cold  as  carrots.  Cut  the  tops  a  few  inches 
within  the  crown,  not  closer,  or  the  roots  will  bleed  and 
spoil.  Place  in  layers  with  a  thin  coating  of  soil  be- 
tween each  ;  put  the  thin  end  of  the  roots  inwards,  the 
crown  outwards.  Carrots  can  be  stored  in  the  same 
way,  but  need  not  be  got  up  so  soon  ;  parsnips  should 
be  left  in  the  ground  as  long  as  possible.  If  a  sudden 
severe  frost  comes  on,  litter  may  be  spread  over  the 
ground.  Needless  to  say,  the  roots  should  be  dry  when 
stored,  and  the  soil  used  must  not  be  wet.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  dust  dry,  or  the  roots  will 
shrivel.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  should  be  likely  that 
frost  has  touched  your  stores,  the  only  thing  is  to  un- 
cover and  sort  out  any  damaged  roots  or  they  will 
cause  the  sound  ones  to  rot. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  a  winter  vegetable  which  is,  I 
think,  somewhat  undervalued,  may  be  taken  up  ;  if  the 
entire  lot  of  tubers  were  lifted,  stored,  and  the  small  ones 
cut  and  planted  apart,  after  the  manner  of  potatoes,  much 
better  results  would  be  obtained  than  is  usually  the  case. 
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Garden    Making. 


In  a  handsome,  square  volume,  embellished  with  150 
thoroughly  practical  illustrations,  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers 
has  provided  all  garden-lovers  with  a  standard  text- 
book on  the  absorbing  subject  of  planning  and  planting 
a  garden.*  The  author  is  not  only  a  gardener  but  an 
artist,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  pictorial  side  of  garden- 
making  are  illuminating,  sound,  and  to  the  point.  He 
tells  us  when  planting  for  beauty  to  use  the  colours  of 
growing  plants  just  in  the  same  wa\-  as  the  painter 
makes  use  of  pigments  in  the  creations  of  his  brush. 
We  must,  in  making  a  garden,  strive  to  produce  a 
picture,  natural,  harmonious  and  pleasing.  After  these 
preliminaries  the  reader  is  at  once  taken  in  hand  and 
given  instruction  in  the  rudiments  imderhing  the  art, 
such  as  the  determining  factors  to  be  considered  (great 
stress  being  laid  on  aspect)  and  the  fundamental 
elements  in  making  a  garden  plan.  P'ollowing  this 
are  chapters  on  de- 
tails, including  beds 
and  borders,  walks 
and  drives,  lawns, 
rock  gardens,  fences 
and  hedges,  the 
treatment  of  sloping 
ground,  and  kindred 
subjects,  with  an  ex- 
cellent chapter  on 
planting.  There  is 
nothing  apparently 
left  out  ;  even  par- 
ticulars concerning 
edgings  and  the  best 
class  of  material  to 
use  under  given  con- 
ditions are  included 
in  this  compendium 
of  garden-making. 

There  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  plans 
carefully  drawn  to 
scale     and      dealing 


with    all 
condition 


of 


ens.  In  every  case  aspect  is 
taken  into  account,  and  by  the  use  of  different  tones  of 
shading  the  shadows  and  partial  shadows  cast  by  the 
dwelling-house  and  walls  in  the  case  of  smaller  gardens 
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are  graphicall}-  shown  on  the  drawings.  Several  of  the 
plans  are  those  of  actual  gardens  presumedly  laid  out 
bv  the  author.  Attention  is  rightly  drawn  to  the 
use  of  suitable  subjects  for  particular  sites,  and 
lists  are  given  of  plants  that  thrive  under  different 
conditions,  such  as  in  full  sunshine,  in  deep  or  partial 
shade,  on  dry  banks  or  among  rocks,  in  damp  ground 
and  in  water.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  use- 
ful for  reference  is  given  in  the  appendices.  Long  lists 
of  plants  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  situations  in  the  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  are  given,  together  with  such 
information  concerning  them  as  habit,  colour,  height, 
habitat,  &c.  It  is  a  work  that  many  owners  of  gardens 
will  be  glad  to  consult,  and  it  should  certainly  find  a 
place  in  every  country  house  library. 

A  Book  for  Beekeepers. 

Beekeeping  has  always  been  closely  associated  with 
gardening.  The  beehive  is  really  an  essential  part  of 
the  garden,  just  as  the  visit  of  the  bee  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  flower.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  for  the  honey  alone  that  bees  are  so  useful,  but 
because  of  their  work  in  distributing  pollen,  and  thus 
securing  fertilisation  and  the  speedy  setting  of  fruit. 
This  is  why  bees  are  so  necessary  in  orchards,  and  why 
the  attention  of  all  earnest  gardeners  should  be  given  to 
learning  the  art  of  beekeeping.  Fortunately  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  bees  and  their  manage- 
ment in  this  country,  and  weknowasa  fact  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  practi- 
cal side  of  beekeeping  and  all  the  collateral  branches  of 
this  interesting  and  modestly  profitable  pursuit.  To  all 
such,  and  to  others 
who  have  a  desire 
to  make  a  beginning 
in  beekeeping,  we 
can  confidently  re- 
commend  this 
thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  little 
guide,*  prepared  by 
the  Editor  of  the 
Irish  Bee  Journal. 
The  second  edition, 
just  published,  is 
revised  throughout 
and  brought  well  up 
tc  date,  with  several 
new  chapters  and 
additional  illustra- 
tions. The  book  is 
conveniently  divided 
into  three  sections. 
The  first  deals  with 
the  natural  historv  of 
the  bee,  the  second 
devotes  itself  to  hives 
and  appliances  used  in  beekeeping,  while  the  last  gives 
very  clear  and  precise  instructions  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bee  in  health  and  disease.  A  final  chapter 
is  added  on  exhibiting  and  judging  bee  products. 

*"  The  Practical    Bee  Guide:   a  Manual  of  Jfodern   Beekeeping." 
By  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Digges.     2s.     Eason  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin. 
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Flower  (harden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By   E.  Knowi.din.   F.R.H.S. 

CUTTINGS.— CuUiiig  time  has  come  round  again, 
and  the  bedding  geranium  has  to  be  called  on  to 
provide  stock  for  another  season.  For  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve  has  this  mainstay  of  the 
bedders  to  be  coddled  and  catered  for  under  glass,  and 
but  little  more  than  half  the  remainder  can  it  bear  the 
breath  of  heaven  with  impunity,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  run  it  down.  Oh  !  no,  for  whilst  we  have  the  bedding 
will  the  geranium,  like  the  poor,  be  with  us  ;  and  to 
make  the  .best  of  it  and  avoid  unnecessary  trouble 
cuttings  should  go  in  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
sooner  now,  in  fact,  the  better,  whether  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  dibbled  into  a  border, 
provided  the  cuttings  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine 
and  everything  else— no  coddling,  and  every  properly 
prepared  twelve  cuttings  will  give  a  dozen  plants. 
Later  than  the  middle  of  the  month  it  is  another  story, 
and  to  leave  the  operation  till  St.  Partridge's  Day  quite 
so,  so  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Jarley.  "be  in  time," 
or  results  will  at  least  be  qualified  by  George's  opinion 
of  the  Jarley  pie,  "  middlin'." 

Trimmings.— Fortunately  the  full  fortnight  of  fine 
weather  which  July  vouchsafed  to  us  has  minimised  the 
hay  fever,  which,  if  it  has  no  business  in  garden 
work,  cannot,  like  King  Charles'  head  in  the  Dick 
dissertations,  be  kept  out  of  it,  and  the  nipping,  pinch- 
ing, trimming  and  tidying,  so  essential  to  satisfaction 
in  the  formal  garden,  can  be  done  in  the  unobtrusive 
manner  which  leaves  the  powers  that  be  a  part  of  the 
day  at  least  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it.  Thoughts 
crop  up  anent  a  Kentish  banker's  flower  garden  which 
each  season  was  brought  to  and  maintained  as  long  as 
possible  in  perfection -perfection  writ  large  with  a  big 
P.  Still,  that  banker  of  Beckenham  was  not  happy  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  or  his  friends  could  never  enjoy  it 
by  reason  of  shears,  shirt-sleeves,  baskets,  barrows  and 
other  impedimenta  being  eternally  in  evidence,  till  at 
last  in  his  wrath  he  fixed  up  a  rule  as  firmly  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  that  no  workman  in 
shirt-sleeves,  or  anything  else,  should  ever  be  seen  on 
the  flower  garden  after  two  p.m. 

Sowings.— Saponaria,  silene  and  forget-me-not  sown, 
the  first  week  in  the  month  are  invaluable  for  the  spring 
garden  under  the  bedding  system.     The  first  named, 
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lovely  saponaria  Scarlet 
Oueen  giving  such  glorious  spring  (late  spring)  effect  on 
I  he  flower  garden  as  to  out-rival  aught  else  of  its  kind  or 
colour.  The  old  silene  Pendula  in  soft  pink  is  less 
subject  to  this  dying  out  weakness,  although  we  have 
found  the  variety  Compacta  less  amiable.  However, 
the  old  Pendula  is  of  that  nature  that  should  a  few  gaps 
occur  the  free  growths  of  its  flowering  stems  make  up 
I'oi-  deficiencies,  the  whole,  at  its  best,  forming  a 
perfect  pink  cushion  should  the  bed  be  large  enough  to 
let  it  have  its  fling.  Forget-me-not  Royal  Blue  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  masses 
of  this  fine  variety  true.  Another  spring  bedder  for 
present  sowing  is  worth  mentioning — viz.,  Limnanthes 
grandiflora,  of  dwarf  habit  and  profuse  flowering,  the 
comparatively  large,  yellow  flowers  shading  off  at  the 
margin  to  white.  The  old  Virginian  stock  is,  too,  very 
pretty  as  an  early  spring  flower,  where  it  can  be  sown 
permanently  at  this  season  ;  for  the  others  mentioned, 
thin  sowing  on  a  bit  of  clean  ground  avoids  preliminary 
transplanting. 

Reflections.— There  has  been  a  great  cry  out  at  the 
manner  in  which  hardy  flowers  have  behaved  after  the 
spell  of  sunshine  following  the  cool,  wet  June.  They 
rushed  in  and  they  have  rushed  out,  but  where  all 
vacancies  had  been  occupied  by  temporary  subjects, 
they  are  not  missed,  their  place  being  taken  by  the 
odds  and  ends  which  are  now  appreciated.  Single 
dahlias,  Cactus  dahlias,  with  clumps  of  sweet  peas  on 
the  larger  scale  ;  heliotropes  and  other  bedders,  with 
sweet-scented  tobaccos  and  gay  but  nasty  smelling 
French  and  African  marigolds,  all  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  hereditary  occupants,  many  of  which  have, 
of  course,  yet  to  give  us  of  their  autumnal  beauty,  and 
notably  so,  the  beautiful  groundsel,  Senecio  pulcher. 
good  clumps  of  which  we  expect  to  be  particularly  gay 
later  on,  for  it  has  enjoyed  its  early  summer  soaking, 
but  it  is  a  late  flower.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  have  the 
dense,  rosy-crimson  heads  of  Sedum  spectabile,  telling 
us  that  autumn  is  really  with  us,  and  over  the  cushion- 
like  heads  butterflies,  blowflies,  and  every  fly  in  the 
garden  will  hover,  it  being  /he  plant  beloved  of  the 
insect  tribe.  The  gay  gladioli  is  pushing  spikes  apace, 
a  stake  to  each  spike  being  imperative.  Why,  we 
wonder,  are  not  the  earlier  summer-flowering  gladioli 
availed  of,  those  we  mean  of  the  Insignis  type,  which 
formed  a  notable  feature  of  the  last  Dublin  flower  show. 
OiR  Climate.— As  we  write  a  party  of  Essex  farmers 
are  touring  through  Ireland,  and  one  member  of  the  party 
is  the  Instructor  of  Horticulture  to  the  Essex  County 
Council.  He  is  particularly  struck  with  the  freshness, 
lush,  vigour  and  greeness  of  our  vegetation,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  everywhere  in  evidence  throughout  the 
country.  He  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  horticultural 
possibilities  of  the  "  ould  countrie,"  and  charmed  with 
the  rich  tones  in  the  colouration  of  our  flowers. 
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The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.   Barker.   Carrigoran,   Nevvmarket-on-Ferg-us, 
Co.  Clare. 

THE  training-  and  pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
on  walls  needs  continued  attention.  Peaches 
should  have  the  young  shoots  regularly  tied  in, 
and  the  trees  will  be  much  benefited  by  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots  while  the  fruits  are  swelling, 
with  plenty  of  syringing  overhead,  and  especially  so  if 
there  is  any  sign  of  red  spider  present.  Heavy  syring- 
ing with  water  after  the  sun  is  off  the  trees  is  both  a 
preventive  and  a  sure  remedy  against  red  spider  ;  if  as 
much  soot  water  as  will  just  discolour  the  syringing 
water  is  added  it  makes  the  check  to  red  spider 
quicker  and  more  effective. 

Morello  cherries  should  have  about  a  third  of  their 
young  shoots  tied  or  nailed  down  and  the  remainder 
cut  right  out,  as  it  is  on  these  young  shoots  the  fruit  is 
produced  and  not  on  spurs  as  with  sweet  cherries. 

In  the  case  of  trained  trees  of  pears,  plums,  dessert 
cherries,  and  apples  on  walls  or  espaliers,  continue  to 
train  all  shoots  needed  to  extend  the  trees  ;  leading 
shoots  will  now  have  made  sufficient  growth  and  the 
points  may  be  pinched  out,  to  check  further  growth. 
If  the  breastwood  on  such  trees  has  not  already  been 
shortened  do  not  delay  any  longer  in  getting  it  done, 
as  apart  from  the  benefit  to  the  trees  generally  the 
cutting  away  of  the  young  growths  renders  the  trees 
much  more  pleasing  in  appearance  and  takes  away 
the  rough  uncared-for  look  of  trees  unpruned  or  un- 
trained. Keep  all  secondary  growth  on  previously 
pruned  trees  closely  pinched  back.  Cordon  trees, 
whether  on  walls  or  on  wires  in  the  open  grounds, 
may  be  similarly  treated. 

The  fruits  on  the  five   mentioned   trees  will   now  be 

t  much  benefited  by  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  unless 
the  rainfall  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs 
(except  in  case  of  such  early  varieties  as  are  just 
approaching  maturity),  weak  manure  water  if  available, 
or  failing  this  a  dressing  of  any  approved  fertiliser 
raked  in  to  the  ground  previous  to  watering  ;  occasional 

I  washings  with  the  garden  engine  or  hose  pipe  will  also 
assist  very  materially  in  keeping  the  trees  clean  and 
the  fruit  swelling  away  freely.  Similar  waterings  will 
also  be  of  great  benefit  to  bush  and  pyramid  trees. 
Bush  and  pyramid  trees  may  now  have  the  leading 
shoots  stopped,  and  if  the  side  shoots  have  not  been  cut 
back,  as  previously  advised,  make  an  effort  to  get  this 
done  at  once,  and  especially  as  the  pressure  of  gathering, 
&c. ,  of  small  fruits  is  almost  over.  Give  all  attention 
possible  to  the  larger  fruits  so  that  they  may  still  gain 
all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  summer  pruning. 
Fully  grown  or  large  old  orchard  trees  may  be  left 
alone  until  after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

If  woolly  aphis  has  made  any  headway  it  should  be 
taken  in  hand  and  persistently  destroyed,  when  and 
wherever  it  appears.  A  very  handy  way  of  treating  this 
aphis  on  small  trees,  or  such  as  can  be  reached  from 
the  ground,  is  to  go  around  and  give  every  bunch  of 
the  aphis  a  dressing  of  methylated  spirits.  Obtain 
some  receptacle  to  use  the  spirits  from  ;  such  a  thing  as 
a  small  jam-pot  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire  tied  round 


and  over  to  form  a  handle  for  carrying  with,  and  a 
small  paint  brush,  or  a  fev,-  bristles  tied  round  the  end 
of  a  stick,  will  do  quite  well.  Keep  the  brush  continually 
moistened  with  spirits,  and  touch  up  all  the  aphis  with 
sufficient  spirit  to  destroy  it.  Do  not  use  a  large  brush, 
as  this  is  wasteful  of  the  spirits  and  liable  to  drop  too 
much  over  the  foliage  and  fruits.  For  larger  trees 
syringe  with  paraffin  oil  and  water  at  the  rate  of  a 
wineglass  of  paraffin  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Keep  this 
mixture  thoroughly  churned  up  to  prevent  the  oi! 
collecting  on  top  of  water  and  to  keep  the  oil  evenly 
distributed  with  the  water ;  otherwise  the  mixture 
would  be  harmful  to  foliage  and  fail  to  destroy  the 
aphis.  An  ordinary  syringe  or  garden  engine  is  the 
best  thing  to  apply  the  mixture  with.  Syringe  with 
good  force  to  dissipate  the  woolly  covering  of  aphis,  and 
thus  make  the  syringing  more  fatal. 

The  wasp  pest  also  needs  severely  dealing  with  now. 
They  are  likely  to  be  very  numerous  this  year,  as  there 
was  a  very  unusual  number  of  queens  evidetit.  For 
instance,  some  time  ago  I  sent  a  couple  of  youngsters 
to  a  raspberry  square  to  look  for  queen  wasps,  with  a 
promise  of  a  penny  each  for  all  they  killed  ;  they 
were  not  long  before  they  returned,  exclaiming — 
"  Here,  sir,  we"ve  got  more  than  two  shillings  worth 
of  "em,"  plain  evidence  of  the  great  number  of 
queens  in  existence.  A  very  fatal  agent  of  destruc- 
tion to  wasps  nests  is  cyanide  of  potassium.  A 
small  teaspoonful  dropped  just  at  the  mouth  of 
their  entrance  to  nest  is  certain  destruction  to  them. 
This  should  be  used  just  before  dark,  when  all  the 
wasps  are  in  the  nest  or  returning.  Obtain  the 
best  quality,  and  have  it  ground  ;  this  makes  it 
more  effective  than  lumps.  Gas  tar  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  where  nest  is  formed  is  a  very  ready 
and  safe  means  of  destruction,  if  the  tar  is  kept  in  a 
garden-can  with  a  long  spout  it  is  ready  for  pouring 
about  a  pint  or  more  into  any  nest  as  soon  as  found. 

As  early  as  possible  after  strawberry  runners  are  well 
rooted  get  them  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
Assuming  that  the  ground  has  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously well  manured,  trenched  or  deeply  dug  ;  choose 
a  day  when  the  soil  is  in  such  a  condition  of  dryness 
that  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  walking  on  without 
clogging,  and  trample  the  ground  thoroughly  to  make 
it  firm  and  break  down  all  lumps.  After  this  make 
the  ground  perfectly  level  and  smooth  with  plenty  of 
raking.  Trample  the  ground  over  the  second  time  if 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  the  ground  being  spongy  or 
soft,  then  draw  very  small  drills  across  the  plot  both 
ways  —i.e.  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west — at  2\ 
feet  apart  each  way  for  ordinary  growing  varieties, 
planting  the  plants  where  the  lines  cross.  Make  the 
plants  very  firm  in  the  ground  at  planting  and  supply 
them  with  abundance  of  water  for  a  week  or  two  after 
planting  in  case  dry  weather  prevails.  This  may  seem 
an  unusual  amount  of  ground  to  give  the  plants  in  these 
days  of  heavy  cropping,  but  providing  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  well  prepared  and  the  plants  after- 
wards well  mulched  and  kept  in  good  order  it  is  none 
too  much  space  to  give  them.  I  have  gathered  as 
much  as  three  pounds  of  good  ripe  strawberries  off  a 
plant  at  a  single  picking  under  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion  I   have  described  during  the  past  few  months.     If 
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desiroJ  lij,"-!!!  iiops  sm-li  as  K-IIir-os,  railislu-s,  iS:c..  may 
be  jfrown  hoiwoi'ii  ilu>  row-,  of  plaiil^  tii^i  yoar  after 
planting:. 

Do  not  keep  llio  hoc  loo  lonj;  han.vfiiii;  on  llu-  wall  or 
the  cultivator  '•under  tiie  hedge.  "  but  koi-p  tiu-ni  i^oini; 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  especiall\  if  wccils 
have  made  headway  durinjf  the  recent  busy  limes. 

Clip  over  hedifes,  and  clear  out  longjjrass  from  hedge 
bottoms  round  plots  and  orchards  ;  cut  out  any  noxious 
weeds  bv  the  root,  to  prevent  any  further  spreading. 
Clean  roads  and  paths  and  make  out-of-way  corners, 
&c.,  all  tidy  and  clean.  During  this  month  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  fruit  trees, 
and  make  careful  notes  of  any  changes  to  be  made 
during  the  autumn  or  coming  winter.  Note  anything 
that  has  done  well  or  anything  not  satisfactory  or  worth 
continuing  to  grow.  Be  particularly  careful  to  note  any 
old  trees  that  may  need  root-pruning  or  young  trees 
making  too  much  growth  and  failing  to  produce  satis- 
factory crops  of  fruit.  If  any  trees  up  to  ten  or  twelve 
vears  of  age  are  making  a  superabundance  of  growth 
and  not  producing  a  reasonable  amount  of  fruit,  mark 
them  to  be  lifted  when  the  time  arrives  (do  not  hesitate 
or  say  *•  I'll  see  what  they'll  do  another  year"),  or  more 
than  likely  your  chance  of  crops  will  only  be  deferred 
until  the  time  the  trees  are  lifted.  Trees  that  are  not 
doing  well  ma}'  freqiientlj-  be  very  much  benefited  by 
lifting  and  replanting  them  in  a  more  genial  or  suitable 
compost,  or  it  may  happen  that  the  tree  has  been  too 
deeply  planted,  and  the  replanting  of  tree  with  the  roots 
nearer  the  surface  will  cause  it  to  break  away  into  good 
growth.  If  there  is  not  likelihood  of  much  to  be  done, 
a  handy  method  of  noting  the  work  is  to  bring  round  a 
few  labels,  write  on  the  label  what  is  to  be  done  with 
tree,  and  tie  it  on  the  tree  to  remain  until  the  work  can 
be  taken  in  hands.  Be  careful  to  have  an  eye  to  grafts, 
and  if  they  have  made  much  growth  secure  them  against 
been  broken  off  with  wind  by  tying  a  light,  tidy  stake 
to  the  stock  securely,  and  then  tie  the  graft  to  this  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  sway  with  high  winds. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Bv  William  Tyndall,   Horticultural  Instructor, 
Co.  Kildare. 

SPRING  CABBAGE. -This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant crops  grown  in  the  garden,  and  nnicli 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  ground,  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  locality  and  variety  sown  whether  the 
grow-er  has  success  or  failure.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  seeds  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
first  week  of  August,  and  I  would  make  two  sowings 
about  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  mentioned. 
For  the  early  sowing  select  one  of  the  small,  early 
hearting  sorts  as  Ellam's  Early,  Excelsior  (Hawlmark), 
April  (Sutton),  or  Flower  of  Spring,  the  latter  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  three  varieties  named.  Vov  the 
last  sowing,  in  addition  to  Flower  of  Spring,  sow  either 
Nonpareil  or  Mein's  No.  i,  two  good  cabbages  for 
succession.  If  not  already  sown,  select  ground  in  good 
condition  and  on  a  good  warm  border,  and  with  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition  from  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
germination  will  soon  take  place  and  growth  be  very 
fast,  so  that  the  largest  plants  will  be  fit  for  putting  out 


from  llic  middle  to  llu-  eiul  ol'  Si-ptemln  r,  not  putting 
oil  |ilanting  till  October,  as  is  so  often  done,  for  with 
this  vegetable  earliness  is  everything,  as  ;it  no  season 
o(  the  year  is  cabbage  more  appreciated  than  during 
April,  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce.  Cover  the 
seed  beds  with  a  net  to  protect  from  birds  that  often  do 
much  destruction. 

BkiKCOM.— Plant  out  wilhoul  ilel.iy  Lite  broccoli, 
selecting  fairly  firm  giouiiil,  and  gi\e  jilenty  of  room 
between  the  plants.  Model,  April  Queen,  and  X'ictory 
are  good  sorts  for  planting  now.  Only  put  out  good, 
stout,  well-rooted  plants  at  this  time  of  year.  If  late 
cauliflowers  are  required,  a  small  planting  of  Early 
.\utumn  Giant  may  still  be  put  out  in  rich  ground,  and 
good  heads  should  be  cut  in  October  till  si'lf-pro- 
tecting  broccoli  are  fit  for  use. 

Ti  itNii's.  — Make  a  sowing  of  Orange  Jelly,  Black 
.Stone,  or  X'eitch's  Red  Globe  turnips  on  ground 
cleared  of  potatoes,  am!  the\-  will  turn  in  useful  for 
winter  and  spring  use. 

Lettice.— About  the  middle  ol'  the  month  make  a 
sowing  of  lettuce  to  stand  the  winter  and  be  fit  for  use 
in  the  spring,  the  strongest  plants  to  be  put  out  the 
end  of  September  and  remainder  to  stand  in  the  seed 
bed  till  March,  therefore  sow  on  a  warm  dry  border. 
Hardy  Green,  Hammersmith.  Stanstead  Park,  and 
Winter  Pearl  are  good  hardy  \arieties. 

Onions. — The  seed  should  be  sown  at  once  ol' 
Tripoli  and  other  onions  in  ground  deeply  dug  ani.1 
manured.  .A  few  good  varieties  are  Giant  I-cmon, 
Rocca,  Red  Flat  Italian  in  Tripoli  section  ;  Ailsa  Craig 
and  Bedfordshire  Champion  should  also  be  sown,  being 
quite  hardy.  If  wanted  for  pulling  young,  White 
Lisbon  is  generally  grown,  being  quick  of  growth  in 
spring. 

Spinach. — Make  a  sowing  of  spinach  in  well  pre- 
pared ground  deeply  dug  and  manured,  work  in 
a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  Sow  in  lines  fifteen 
inches  apart.  Good  varieties  are  Y'ictoria  Round,  The 
Barker,  and  the  old  Prickly  spitiach  ;  the  two  former  are 
equally  as  hardy  as  Prickly  and  have  much  finer  leaves. 

Cai  LIKLOWER. — ,\bout  the  third  week  of  this  month 
make  a  sowing  of  cauliflower  seed  (Dwarf  Erfurt  or 
Early  London,  and  Autumn  Giant)  on  a  warm,  sheltered 
dry  border,  and  protect  from  birds. 

C^^  ^^  tfi^ 

Maram  grass  {Psamina  arenaria)  is  very  common  on 
the  sand  dunes  along  our  coa.sts.  It  is  provided  with 
vigorous  underground  runners  from  which  arise  stiff" 
sheets  that  grow  to  between  two  and  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  long,  rigid,  and  narrow,  and  of  a  glaucous 
light  green  colour.  It  is  of  great  utility  in  binding  loose 
sand  and  preventing  the  wind  from  shifting  it  inland. 
There  are  in  many  of  our  seaside  golf  links  stretches 
of  bare  sandhills  that  might  well  be  planted  with  this 
grass  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  course.  In 
Holland  vast  tracts  of  sand  are  being  systema- 
tically reclaimed  by  the  planting  of  maram.  The 
method  adopted  is  to  dig  up  the  underground  runners 
(they  usually  lie  about  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
surface)  and  to  cut  them  up  into  segments,  having  at 
least  one  "  eye  "  or  shootbud  on  each  piece.  These  are 
then  planted  in  the  sand  and  well  stamped  in. 
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Horticulture     in     Ireland. 

A    VISITOR'S    IMPRESSIONS. 

By  C.  Wakely,    Chief  Horticultural   Instructor  to  the  Essex  County  Council. 


E  were  off  to  see  the 
"  Emerald  "  Isle  ! 
Would  the  name 
be  justified?  Well, 
after  a  pretty  good 
scamper  over  the 
country,  one  must 
admit  that  the 
name  fairly  applies. 
True,  we  were 
having-  a  cool, 
moist  summer  in  East  Anglia,  which  made  the 
contrast  less  striking  than  would  generally  be 
the  case.  In  this  connection  one  is  reminded 
of  rich  pastures,  a  profusion  of  ferns  on  many 
walls,  and  lastly  of  the  deep-green  colouring  of 
many  conifers. 

Contrasts  between  the  growth  of  plants  under 
differing  conditions  are  always  helpful  to  the 
gardener,  except  to  him  who  is  fixed  in  a  rut, 
and  who  seeks  to  apply  hard  and  fast  rules 
to  plants.  (Does  he  exist  in  Ireland?  He  is 
not  unknown  in  England!)  Once  we  have 
learnt  that  plants  are  very  much  alive  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  many  and  varying  condi- 
tions will  probably  influence  their  growth  and 
development. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  man  working  on 
any  particular  spot  should  discover  how  best  to 
grow  his  crops.  Hence  a  visitor  may  hastily 
form  wrong  conclusions.  I  may  remark  further 
that,  as  our  party  consisted  chiefly  of  agricul- 
turists, our  visits  to  gardens  were  generally 
rather  brief. 

I  managed,  however,  to  pay  a  special  visit  to 
the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens.     These  are  far- 


famed,  and,  I  must  say,  justly  so.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  variety  and  good  culture  is  rarely 
met  with.  The  gardens  and  nurseries  of  Lis- 
sadell  were  intensely  interesting,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  eff'ects  of  climate  on  plants. 
Very  much  more  will  be  heard  of  this  establish- 
ment in  the  near  future,  and  many  a  garden 
will  be  enriched  from  its  treasures.  The  gar- 
dens of  Bessborough  Castle  showed  many  of 
the  possibilities  of  horticulture  in  Ireland. 
Conifers,  water-garden,  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  fruit  were  all  excellent,  and  I  would 
fain  have  lingered  longer  in  this  beautiful 
spot. 

Naturally  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  use 
made  of  much  smaller  gardens  and  holdings, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  scope  thus  afforded 
for  instruction.  One  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  important  place  given  to  the  potato  in  Ire- 
land, both  as  a  food  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
the  supply  of  sets  for  planting  in  England.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  should  be 
grown,  but  I  must  say  that  the  lack  of  variety 
in  the  average  cottage  garden  was  specially 
striking  to  an  Englishman.  Here  there  is 
surely  room  for  development  and  for  a  deal 
of  instruction.  Such  variety  tests  as  were  seen 
at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin, 
should,  however,  go  far  to  remedy  this. 

Where  the  ground  cultivated  is  of  sufficient 
area  to  involve  marketing  of  produce  it  is 
evident  that  crops  must  be  considered  for  which 
there   is   a   demand.      In  connection  with  small 

*  >Ir.  Wakely  was  a  member  of  the  party  of  Essex  Agriculturists 
that  recently  visited  Ireland  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  so  fully  recorded  in  the  public  Press.  — Ed. 
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Being:  specially  interested  in  fruit  culture  1 
was  pleased  to  note  that  attention  was  bcint; 
g-iven  it  in  several  places  visited.  That  i^ood 
apples  can  be  g-rown  in  Ireland 
is  evident,  but  g^rowers  must 
remember  that  these,  like  other 
crops,  need  cultivation.  It  is 
not  enoug-h  to  plant  g^ood  trees, 
and  because  they  are  called 
trees  to  leave  them  to  fig-ht  their 
own  way  in  the  world  !  As  in 
England,  surface  cultivation 
round  the  trees  needs  to  be 
kept  prominently  in  mind. 
Reasonable  pruning-  means 
much,  especially  in  the  form  of 
thinning-s  of  branches,  in  order 
to  admit  the  all-important  sun- 
light. Spraying  at  the  right 
moment  is  also  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

I  must  regard  the  trials  oS. 
varieties  of  fruits  as  of  special 
value  to  the  country.  Owing" 
to  the  difference  of  climate  it 
seems  evident  that  many  of  our 
useful  varieties  are  not  at  home 
in  Ireland.  Hence  the  value 
of  experiments  before  exten- 
sive planting  is  undertaken.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  such 
a  good  report  of  Bramley's  Seedling  apple.  It 
is  fast  becoming  a  favourite  in  England  also. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  good  work  done  at 
such  centres  as  the  Glasnevin  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  College  will  be  found  to  bear 
excellent  fruit,  as  the  imformation  there  gained 
is  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  work 
of  travelling  instructors  is  also  evidently 
making  itself  felt. 

Finally,  can  some  one  tell  me  why  so  much 
labour  has  been  expended  on  such  monumental 
gate-posts,  or,  rather  stone  pillars,  in  many 
places  !  These  will  evidently  last  a  good  while 
yet,  but  the  adjoining  fences  often  seemed  to 
lack  lasting  properties.      I  must  suggest  a  little 
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icns,  as  nuist  pciiple  know,  that 
lioni  tlic  tree  before  thcv  are 
cutting  sncii  apples  through 
h  is  fi-ceiuently  to  be  seen  at,  ox 
in  tlie  \icinit\  iil,  the  core. 
"Worm-eaten"  or  "maggotv" 
is  tile  popniar  description  o'i 
sncli  fruit.  What  is  the  nature 
^•^'i  the  grub,  and  how  did  it  get 
there?  There  is  no  apparent 
opening  li\  which  the  "worm" 
could  get  in  from  the  outside. 
It  is  true  that  some  apples  show 
a  hole  or  opening  to  a  tunnel 
leading  into  the  core,  but  such 
specimens  have  no  contained 
grub.  The  little  creature  has 
disappeared,  and  the  passage 
seen  is  a  way  it  cut  out  for 
itself  to  escape.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  never  entered  the 
formed  apple.  It  was  born 
there,  born  near  the  very  heart 
<'s'[  the  young  fruit.  The  Q^g 
from  which  it  was  produced 
was  laid  by  a  small  moth 
known  to  science  as  Carpocapsa 
pomonella,  but  to  fruit  growers 
as  the  codlin  moth.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  mother  (natural 
size)  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  Those 
who  can  recognise  it  at  sight 
it  flitting  about  the  orchard  in 
of  June,  when  the  petals  are 
fertilised  blossoms  of  the 
is     engaged     in     important 


may  often  see 
the  early  days 
falling  from  the 
apple  trees.  It 
business— the  business  of  egg-laying.  It  settles 
down  on  a  flower  truss,  and  lays  an  ^^^g  in 
the  "  eye  "  of  a  recently  fertilised  flower,  care- 
fully glueing  it  to  the  base  of  the  calyx  to 
prevent  any  chance  of  a  mishap.  It  pursues  this 
work  industriously  all  day.  In  about  a  week 
the  eggs  hatch  out  into  tiny  grubs  that  eat  their 
way  into  the  developing  flesh  of  the  young 
fruit.  The  tiny  grubling  lies  in  the  juicy  flesh, 
feeding  upon  it,  and  eventually  works  its  way 
into  the  core.      Arriving  there  when  the  fruit  is 
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approaching-  maturity,  it  attacks  the  pips  or 
seeds,  and  this  causes  the  apple  to  fall.  When 
the  apple  falls  to  the  g-round  the  grub  sets  to 
work  to  bore  a  tunnel  through  which  it  may 
escape  to  the  outer  world  But  no  sooner  is  it 
out  than  it  crawls  back  to  the  tree,  creeps  up  the 
trunk,  and  shelters  itself  in 
one  or  other  of  the  crevices 
of  the  bark.  It  is  now 
snugly  settled  in  its  winter 
quarters.  There  it  gradually 
changes  into  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis  in  order  to  quietly 
undergo  those  wonderful 
changes  by  which  a  grub 
evolves  into  a  winged  insect. 
Those  that  do  not  reach  the  ground  in  fallen 
fruit  either  bore  their  way  out,  while  the  apple 
still  hangs  on  the  tree,  and  lowers  themselves  to 
the  earth  by  means  of  silken  threads,  or  if  be- 
lated in  development  are  harvested  with  the  crop. 
The  former  reascend  the  tree  as  in  the  case  of 
the  windfalls.  By  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  meta- 
morphoses is  complete,  and 
the  little  creature  flies  oft' 
from  the  tree  that  has  been 
its  home  throughout  the  full 
round  of  the  year.  It  still, 
however,  haunts  the  orchard, 
and  so  soon  as  the  ground 
is  flecked  with  the  snowy 
petals  of  the  scattered  apple 
blossoms  it  fulfils  its  destiny 
in  the  scheme  of  things  by 
laying  its  eggs  one  by  one, 
as  its  mother  did  a  year  ago, 
in  the  yet  open  calyces  of 
recently  fertilised  flowers. 

This  is  the  life-story,  then, 
of  the  codlin  moth  vcr\- 
briefly  told,  and  knowing-  it, 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  shield 
the  tree  from  its  attacks,  at  all  events  we 
know  when  and  how  to  fight  it.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  fallen  apple  we 
have  the  grub  entirely  in  our  power.  It  is 
actually  inside  the  fruit,  but  it  will  lose  no  time 
in  getting  out.  Obviously  these  apples  should 
be  immediately  picked  up  and  given  to  pig's  or 
be  cooked,  or  be  at  once  destroyed.  This  will 
get  rid  of  a  good  many.  The  next  point,  grubs 
crawl  up  the  trees  after  falling  to  the  ground. 


® 
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The   Codlin   Moth 

(Natural    size.) 


A   Magc;otv  Apple 

Cut  to  expose  the  (huh  of  Codlin  Moth 


During  their  ascent  they  may  be  trapped  by 
bands  of  straw,  which,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  should  be  removed  and  burned.  This 
will  get  rid  of  some  more.  The  grubs  hyber- 
nate  as  pupa  under  the  loose  bark.  By  scraping 
tha  bark  you  will  remove  those  that  have  other- 
wise escaped  your  vigilance, 
especially  if  the  operation  is 
followed  by  winter  spraying 
with  a  caustic  w'ash.  But  if 
the  moth  is  prevalent  in  the 
district,  egg-laying  females 
may  migrate  from  neighbour- 
ing plantations  and  make 
use  of  your  trees  for  their 
reproductive  operations. 
This  may  be  checkmated  by  spraying  the 
trees  in  spring-  immediately  after  the  fruit  has 
set  with  a  poisonous  wash,  such  as  arsenate  of 
lead  or  Paris  green.  But  one  fact  must  be 
especially  remembered,  and  if  overlooked  will 
render  spraying  inefi^ectual.      When  the  petals 

fall     after     fertilisation,     the 

calyx  of  the  flower  is  open, 
but  as  the  young  fruit  swells 
the  cup  gradually  contracts, 
and  by  the  tenth  day  or 
thereabout  it  is  closed. 
When  closed  no  spray  can 
touch  the  hatching  egg  of 
the  moth,  so  that  the  work 
must  be  done  before  the 
development  of  the  young 
apple  goes  so  far. 

Bulb  Culture  in  Bowls. 

No  prettier  decoration  for  rooms 
can  be  used  than  fancj-  bowls  with 
flowering-  bulbs  grown  witliout 
drainage.  A  good  compost  is 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  mixed  with 
fine  shell  and  a  little  charcoal. 
The  present  month  is  a  good 
time  to  plant.  Fill  a  bowl 
(a  4-inch  one  for  small  bulbs  like  crocus  and  squills, 
a  5  or  7-inch  for  larger  bulbs,  and  a  lo  or  15-inch 
one  for  a  mass  of  bulbs)  w'ith  the  compost  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  press  down  firmly. 
Insert  l>ulbs  so  as  lo  let  their  tips  appear  above 
the  surface  ;  then  plunge  them  in  cocoanut  fibre  or 
ashes  in  a  cool,  dark  room  until  the  stems  are  about  an 
inch  long,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  room, 
frame,  or  greenhouse  for  several  days  to  "harden." 
Keep  fibre  moderately  moist  by  occasionally  watering 
witli  hike-warm  water.  Place  bowl  in  a  well-lighted 
winilow,  and  turn  it  every  day  until  the  flowers  appear. 
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Tree   Growth   in   Bog   Land. 

To  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  contributes 
an  interesting-  and  sugfg-estive  article  under  the 
above  title.  He  begins  by  telling-  us  that  "the  area  of 
bog  in  Ireland  amounts  to  about  934,000  acres,  or  nearly 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface.  The  greater  part  of  this 
area  lies  on  the  West  coast  and  through  the  Central 
Plain,  and  consists  of  sphagnum  bog-  many  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  completely  saturated  with  water  throughout. 
In  addition  to  this  'high  '  hog,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is 
utilised  at  the  present  time  for  fuel  generally  throughout 
Ireland,  a  very  large  area  of  mountain  land,  especially 
in  the  west  and  north,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  wet 
peat,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet, 
and  in  the  case  of  hollows  and  depressions,  forming 
practically  the  same  class  of  peat  as  that  found  on  the 
deeper  bogs  at  lower  levels." 

.•\s  to  the  utilisation  of  bogf  land  for  crops  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  and,  although  to  some  extent 
successful  in  the  case  of  partially  cut-away  bog 
lands,  all  attempts  at  the  cultivation  of  high  bog  have 
ended  in  failure.  In  the  former  case  drainage  and 
manuring  are  possible  and  more  or  less  effective, 
but  in  the  latter,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  much 
sphagnum  or  bog-moss,  it  is  impossible  to  drain,  and 
so  manuring  is  useless,  and  hence  the  soil  remains 
poor,  while  the  presence  of  acid  renders  it  a  most 
unfit  medium  for  the  roots  of  either  ordinary  cultivated 
crops  or  forest  trees. 

There  is  convincing  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that 
at  one  time  in  Ireland  trees  grew  over  the  bog-lands,  as 
the  stumps  of  Scots  pine  and  birch  are  frequently  found 
in  the  peat,  their  positions  clearly  indicating  that  they 
grew  and  died  there,  and  not  on  the  mineral  soil  below 
the  peat.  If  ti-ees  gfrew  there  once  on  a  time,  why  not 
now?  Mr.  Forbes  answers  the  question  in  this  way  :  — 
"  The  difficulty."  he  says,  "lies  in  explaining,  however, 
the  equally  obvious  fact  that  the  trees  which  existed 
over  such  wide  areas  of  bog-  throughout  the  British  Isles 
again  disappeared.  While  it  is  possible  that  their  de- 
struction ma}-  have  been  partially  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  early  races  of  men.  the  definite  sequence  in  the 
layers  of  peat  and  tree  stumps,  which  has  been  recently 
established  beyond  a  doubt  by  various  investigators, 
points  to  a  climatic  change  rather  than  anything  else. 
Geologists  have  good  grounds  for  belief  that  alterna- 
tions of  wet  and  dry  periods  have  occurred  since  the 
deeper  bogs  commenced  to  grow.  The  tree  growth 
corresponds  to  a  dry  period,  the  disappearance  of  this 
growth  to  a  wet  cycle.  As  the  bog  dries,  and  the 
natural  bog  flora  dwindles  awaj',  a  certain  amount  of 
weathering  takes  place  on  the  surface,  involving  the 
decay  and  disappearance  of  the  sphagnum,  and  exposing 
the  black  and  more  solid  peat  below.  As  the  latter  is 
gradually  converted  into  vegetable  mould  or  black 
earth,  it  becomes  capable  of  supporting  a  growth  of 
grass,  bracken,  various  species  of  trees,  &c.,  and,  in 
time,  may  acquire  a  complete  covering  of  forest  growth. 
A  return  to  wetter  conditions,  enabling  the  sphagnum 
to  again  cover  the  surface  beneath  the  trees,  restarts 
the  bog  into  growth,  and  a  growth  of  timber  which  has, 
perhaps,  existed  on  it  for  hundreds  of  years  is  gradually 


killed  out  by  the  saturation  and  souring  of  the  surface, 
and  the  bog  again  becomes  treeless.  In  the  above 
manner  it  is  conceivable  that  bogs  might  show  a  suc- 
cession of  forest  crops  separated  by  growths  of  peat, 
and  indicating  that  drainage,  or  the  lack  of  it,  as  the 
case  may  be,  was  the  only  determining  factor  in  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place." 

Another  reason  for  the  poverty  of  high  bog  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  water  of  saturation  contains  such  an  ex- 
tremely low  percentage  of  minerals  that  trees  are  starved 
out  tor  the  lack  of  them.  The  deeper  the  bog  the  poorer 
it  is  in  minerals,  hence  as  the  accumulations  of  peat 
deepen  the  tree  flora  alters.  For  example,  the  Scots 
pine  in  a  growing  bog^  is  succeeded  by  the  birch,  which 
requires  a  lower  percentage  of  minerals,  and  when  in 
turn  the  birch  disappears  its  place  is  taken  by  the  still 
less  exacting-  willows. 

The  initial  difficulty,  then,  in  planting  high  bog  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  stagnant  water  that  saturates  the  mass, 
and  the  author  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this  unless 
at  very  great  expense.  In  partially  cut-away  bog,  where 
the  newer  and  more  spongy  deposits  have  been  removed, 
the  task  is  not  so  difficult,  and  there  are  many  places 
in  Ireland  where  trees  are  growing  upon  peat  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep. 

As  to  the  species  of  tree  suitable  for  bog-planting  Mr. 
Forbes  says  that  while  they  are  many  in  number  only  a 
few  "succeed  in  recently  drained  bog.  Birch,  poplar, 
alder,  pines  and  spruces,  and  occasionally  silver  firs, 
larch, Douglas  firs.  Thuiagigantea,  &.c.,mayall  be  planted 
on  partly  cut-away  bog  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  con- 
version of  the  peat  into  vegetable  mould.  The  most 
successful  on  high  bog  are  birch,  mountain  pine,  mari- 
time pine,  Black  and  White  American  spruces,  Sitka, 
and  Colorado  spruce.  With  the  exception  of  birch, 
Sitka  spruce,  and  maritime  pine,  none  of  these  is  likely 
to  produce  commercial  timber.  Birch  grown  in  large 
quantities  might  form  a  profitable  crop  on  peat  in  the 
long  run,  as  its  powers  of  reproduction  from  seed  and 
stool  shoots  are  good.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
present  appearances,  Sitka  spruce  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  all  trees  for  growing  into  timber  on 
high  bogs,  but  more  time  is  required  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  Maritime,  Corsican,  Weymouth,  Austrian  and 
Scots  pines  may  all  be  seen  growing  into  .small  timber 
on  high  bog,  and  the  first  named  is  probably  the  most 
successful.  The  tree,  however,  most  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  Irish  bogs  is  Scots  pine.  Partly  owing  to 
the  freedom  with  which  natural  seedlings  come  up  on 
bog,  partly  to  its  power  of  surviving  under  the  acid 
surface  conditions  when  planted,  this  species  is  far 
more  universally  represented  than  any  other.  In  spite 
of  its  comparative  longevity,  however,  it  is  no  greater 
success  as  a  timber  tree  than  others,  although  it  grows 
to  large  dimensions  on  cut-away  bog.  No  species  has, 
however,  yet  produced  a  crop  of  timber  on  high  bog 
which  could  be  considered  as  clearly  establishing  the 
fact  that  bog-planting  is  a  financial  success,  and,  until 
this  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
an  experiment,  or  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  useless 
land. 

"  Apart  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  it  is  possible 
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that  tlK>  covoriiij,'  of  tlu>  Iiisli  Ih\<s  with  tur  j;io\vlli 
mig-ht  do  a  yreal  deal  towards  improviiijj  tlie  local  laiul- 
scape  and  climate  of  many  districts.  Tiic  dreary 
monotony  of  largfe  bojj  areas  niijfht  be  broken  by 
screens  and  belts,  and  the  dryintf  of  the  surface  which 
would  accompany  the  jjrowth  of  trees  would  probably 
g-ive  rise  to  a  drier  and  warmer  climate  than  now  pre- 
vails. Mountain  and  maritime  pines  and  other  species 
already  mentioned  might  be  used  for  such  work  as  the 
planting-  of  hedg^es  and  belts  along  roads  running 
through  or  adjoining  bog  areas,  which  are  at  present 
absolutely  treeless,  and  in  this  way  the  appearance  of 
the  country  might  be  greatly  improved  at  comparatively 
little  expense." 

As  an  illustration  Mr.  Forbes  gives  a  photograph 
(which  we  here  reproduce)  of  a  handsome  belt  of  Scots 
pine  planted 
along  a  road 
skirting  a 
high  bog  near 
Ballymena  in 
the  County  of 
Antrim.  The 
success  of 
these  trees 
also  illus- 
trates what 
drainage  and 
the  presence 
of  a  suffici- 
ency of  min- 
erals(derived 
from  the  dis- 
integrated 
road  metal) 
can  do  for 
tree  growth 
in  high  bog 
land.  The 
rest  of  the 
article  deals 
with  the  prac- 
tical methods 
ofplantingon 

mountain  peat,  observing  that  the  operation  is  compara- 
tively costly  and  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  should 
never  be  undertaken  unless  the  planter  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
manner. 

Violets  for  Early  Spring. 

In  order  to  secure  flowers  in  earl)-  spring  a  start  should 
be  made  at  once,  as  the  planting  should  be  completed 
early  in  September.  Of  course  they  must  be  grown  under 
the  protection  of  a  frame.  The  first  and  chief  thing  to 
remember  is  that  violets  dislike  wetness— the  soil  must 
be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  and  the  air  kept  buoyant 
and  not  stagnant,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  there  will 
be  little  condensation  of  moisture  within  the  frame. 
Protection,  therefore,  is  needed  from  rain  far  more  than 
from  cold.  So  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
above  35°  F.  or  so  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  weather  is 
fine  and  bright.  The  bed  may  be  prepared  with  litter, 
trodden  down  quite  firmly,  making  it,  say,  one  foot  deep 
and  covering  it  over  with  nice  loam  to  about  six  inches. 
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idding  the  lo.im  the  frame  should  be  placed 
over  the  litter.  The  best  plants  to  use  are  those  raised 
from  numers  last  spring.  Plant  them  out  in  the  frame 
at  about  six  inches  apart,  and  have  them  as  near  as 
vou  conveniently  can  to  the  glass  ;  when  planteil,  water 
them  in.  Should  the  weather  be  bright  and  sunny  they 
may  be  lightly  watered  overhead  during  the  next  few 
days  with  a  fine  rose.  The  cover  or  lights  should  be 
not    put  on  luiless  the  days  are  rainy. 
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Scots  Pine  on  Partly  Cut-awav  Boc; 

About   ten   feet   of  peat   below   trees.      Countj^    Tippcrary. 


The  Smoke  Tree, 
IL'S  COTINUS,  a  European  plant,  is  one  of  the 
many   interesting   shrubs  at    Glasnevin,  and  is 
now  a  mass  of  delicate  red  feather-like  sprays, 
which  almost  entirely  conceal  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

These  sprays 
are  not  the 
nowershuUlu' 
hairy  stalks  of 
the  fruits, 
which  have 
become  red 
where  fully 
exposedtothe 
sunandyellow 
on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and 
it  is  these 
that  give  the 
plant  this  all- 
o  \  e  r  soft 
feathery  ap- 
p  e  a  r  a  n  c  e . 
Not  only  does 
this  plant  at- 
tract us  at 
this  season  of 
the  year,  but 
again  later  on 
w  hen  the 
leavesturn  red 
in  the  autumn. 
The       beaten 


track  round  the  plants  at  Glasnevin  prove  the  interest 
taken  by  the  public.  Those  who  know  the  lakes  of  Nor* 
thern  Italy  willrememberseeingthis  plant  growingthere 
and  hanging  over  the  cliff's,  and  they  will  remember  the 
wonderful  flame  colour  of  the  foliage  in  the  autumn. 
Most  of  the  species  of  Rhus  possess  some  poisonous  pro- 
perties, of  which  R.  toxicodendron  (the  "Poison  Ivy") 
may  be  mentioned.  This  plant  clings  like  ivy,  and  is 
extremely  dangerous  for  those  who  are  subject  to  these 
poisons,  as  it  produces  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  is 
both  painful  and  troublesome. 

R.  vernicifera  is  the  "Lacquer  tree"  of  Japan,  and  is 
largely  used  there  for  lacquering  the  various  articles. 
The  lacquer  is  obtained  from  wounds  made  in  the 
stems,  from  which  the  juice  exudes,  at  first  white,  but 
becoming  darker  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
Japanese  seem  to  have  lost  the  real  art  of  preparing 
this,  as  the  present  day  lacquer  is  very  inferior  to  the 
old-fashioned  type.  R.  M.  Pollock. 
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Current  Topics. 

By  C.  F.  Ball.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

ONE  of  the  last  projects  to  receive  King  Edward's 
support  and  patronag-e  was  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1912.  This  coming 
World's  Show  is  expected  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other  country.  As  it  is 
held  in  May  the  English  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  agreed  to  forego  the  holding  of  the  usual  Temple 
Show  and  also  to  con- 
tribute ;^i,ooo  towards 
expenses.  The  site 
chosen  is  in  London,  in 
the  grounds  of  Chelsea 
Royal  Hospital. 

Although  the  French 
and  Belgians  may  beat 
us  in  a  few  specialties, 
yet  in  the  wide  aspect 
of  horticulture  Britain 
more  than  holds  her 
own.  So  it  seems  time 
that  Britain  should 
show  her  rivals  what 
she  can  do  in  Horti- 
culture, for  the  long 
interval  of  forty-four 
years  has  passed  since 
the  last  International 
Exhibition  in  London, 
which  it  is  said  gave  a 
wonderful  impetus  to 
the  horticultural  trade. 
What  a  marked  differ- 
ence there  will  be  in 
the  improvement  in 
nearly  every  class 
of  cultivated  plant, 
whether  flowers,  fruits, 
or  vegetables.  In  1866 
hybrid  orchids  were  un- 
known to  most  people, 
and  now  fortunes  are 
invested  in  them.  In 
1856  Calanthe  Domini, 
the  first  hybrid  orchid, 
was  raised  in  the  Exe- 
ter Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch.     Mr.    Dominy, 

after  whom  the  hybrid  was  named,  has  thus  the  priority 
in  the  operation  of  rearing  hybrid  orchids.  This  early 
hybrid  possessed  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering 
unknown  in  the  parents,  and  thus  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  cultivators  to  the  possibility  of  creating  many 
new  and  beautiful  forms. 

Alter  reading  several  glowing  accounts  of  the 
Japanese  Garden  at  the  London  Exhibition  in  some 
papers  one  naturally  expected  something  quite  above 
the  ordinary,  and  worth  going  to  see.  Perhaps  the 
accounts  led  one  to  expect  too  much,  but  my  own  idea 
vvas  that  it  is  a  poor  affair,  and  quite  disappointing. 
Of  course  the  Japanese  idea  of  beauty  in  a  garden  does 
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not  altogether  correspond  to  our  own,  but  even  so,  this 
cannot  excuse  the  fact  that  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  unsightly,  some  mere  skeletons,  for  in  a 
place  like  this  money  should  not  be  spared  to  make  the 
place  attractive.  To  those  who  hanker  after  this  style 
of  gardening  the  TuUy  Japanese  Garden  near  Kildare 
can  be  recommended  as  a  far  better  example  of  the 
Japanese  art ;  but  even  here  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Japanese  who  laid  out  the  garden  was  more  of  an 
architect  than  a  gardener,  for  the  stonework  is  built 
more  for  effect  than  to  grow  plants. 

On  August  6th  the 
Irish  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation paid  a  visit  to 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Sons,  Clon- 
tarf.  The  members 
inspected  the  various 
stocks  of  roses,  fruit 
trees,  and  herbaceous 
plants.  On  a  lawn  good 
pillar  specimens  of  the 
climbing  roses,  Doro- 
thy Perkins,  Hiawatha, 
and  Lady  Gay  were 
very  showy  and  telling; 
Dorothy  Perkins  and 
White  Dorothy,  also 
on  standards,  were 
very  beautiful.  This 
firm  has  won  gold  and 
silver  medals  all  over 
the  kingdom  for  their 
border  carnations,  and 
these  attracted  special 
attention.  Under  a 
shade  of  tiffany  were 
about  5,000  plants  in 
bloom,  including  most 
of  the  up-to-date  varie- 
ties. The  plants  showed 
great  vigour,  and  some 
of  the  firm's  own  seed- 
lings were  exception- 
ally free  in  flowering. 
Among  the  new  varie- 
ties of  the  firm's  own 
raising  were  several 
of  outstanding  merit. 
The  photo  shows 
Astilbe  Arendsii  grow- 
ing in  the  bog  bed  at  Glasnevin.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
soft,  pleasing  pink,  something  near  Queen  Alexandra. 
Mr.  Arends  of  Ronsdorf,  Germany,  has  raised  a  set  of 
these  hardy  Astilbes  from  A.  Davidii  crossed  with 
A.  Queen  Alexandra,  A.  floribunda,  and  others.  In 
every  case  A.  Davidii  was  used  as  the  pollen  parent, 
for  when  used  as  the  seed  bearer  the  seedlings  possessed 
great  vigour,  but  were  shy  bloomers.  The  varieties  of 
A.  Arendsii  are  of  good  habit,  and  seldom  grow  more 
than  four  feet  high.  Last  July  when  shown  at  the 
London  Royal  Horticultural  Show  two  varieties  received 
awards  of  merit  ;  these  were  Venus,  a  deep  violet,  rose 
colour,  and  Salmon  Queen,  with  salmon  pink  flowers. 


[C.  F.  Ball. 


TllK   NEW   ASTILRE   ArENDSU. 
Pliotographed  in  the  Bolanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
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farmers  In  so  many  rast-s  now  possess  llu'ir  own  farms 
ihat  tlio  pruli-  Irislinu-n  lake  in  their  homes  will  express 


NOIHINC.  jifivcs  so  miieh  eharaoter  to  a  eoiintiy 
home  as  a  setlinj;  amitl  well-plaeed  i^roups 
of  floweriner  shrubs  ami  trees.  Shrubs  in  such 
situations  shoulil  always  be  planted  irreyfularly,  never 
ill  rows,  aiui  very  rarely  as  sing-le  specimens.  Tiie 
imuM-  v-ir  front  mirj^in  of  tlie  mass  should  be  utuIu- 
latinir  and  broken,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  natural 
shrubberies.  Before  planting-  the  soil  should  be  deeply 
duuf,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds  by  repeated 
lioeings.  Larger  shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  may  be  planted 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  smaller  ones  about  half  that 
distance.  I'litil  the  shrubs  spread  the  bare  soil  maj'  be 
furnished  with  herbaceous  perennials  or  with  quickly- 
s^frowing  annuals,  raised  from  seed  sown  broadcast 
l>etween  the  specimens.  Every  autumn  the  shrubs 
should  be  mulched  w'ith  strawy  manure  or  partiall}- 
decayed  leaves  to  imitate  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
nature.  When  the  shrubbery  is  established  tlie  plants 
will  supply  their  own  mulch  by  the  fallen  leaves.  The 
mulch  is  a  good  pro- 
tection against  frost  ,™. 
in  winter  and  the  loss  z^/^^te* 
of  water  by  surface  r  v^'  «._i^ 
evaporation  in  the 
summer.  After  plant- 
ing the  branches  of- 
the  shrubs  should  be 
pruned  well  back  to 
give  the  roots  a  good 
start,  but  once  they 
are  well  established 
they  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  interfered 
with,  but  allowed  to 
grow  naturally.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  rule  in 
the  case  of  some  rapid 

growers,  such  as  snowberry,  to  cut  each  year  or  every 
two  years  the  branches  close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  young  shoots. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  select  subjects  suitable  for 
the  particular  position  in  which  each  is  placed.  In  the 
background  tall  specimens  should  be  planted,  such  as 
variegated  elders,  mock  oranges  and  lilacs,  while  at 
the  sides  shrubs  of  medium  size,  like  weigelas,  deutzias, 
And  berberis  are  to  be  selected.  In  front  of  and  backing 
the  house  low-growing  specimens  should  be  used,  such 
as  mahonias,  flowering  currant,  and  daphne.  For 
planting  here  and  there  against  the  various  groups,  such 
showy  shrubs  as  roses,  hydrangeas,  snowball  tree,  &c., 
may  be  used  with  charming  effect. 

One  is  constantly  seeing  houses  in  the  country 
standing  up  naked  and  unlovely  against  the  bare  earth 
that  with  a  little  trouble  and  no  great  expense  could  be 
made  beautiful  and  home-like  by  clothing  the  walls 
with  a  live  covering  and  planting  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings with  fragrant  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees.  It  is  simply  surprising  the  improvement  in  good 
looks  brought  about  even  by  a  little  planting  round  a 
dwelling,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  pictures 
here  reproduced.     It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  as 


itself, 
looki 
nu-lli 


in  pail,  by  making  them  as  beautiful  and  attractive 
g  as  they  know  how,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
hIs  of  external  improvement  is  that  of  furnishing 
lluin  with  a  background  of  sheltering  tree  and  orna- 
mental shrub. 

Of  flowering  shrulis  ;iiui  trers  av.iil.ibjc  (ov  planting 
in  ihe  immediate  surrounding  ol'  the  home  there  are  a 
great  many  to  choo.se  from,  of  which  the  following 
are  fairly  common  examples.  We  give  them  in  alpha- 
betical order  :— 

1.  Almond.      Flowering  in  early 


;pruig. 


^^SlS"'"^"^-^''' 


;n 


A  House 


2.  Aralia  spinosa,  with  beautiful  tlowi-rs  antl  foliage 

as  well. 

3.  Herberis.      Strikingl)-  beautiful  in  fruit. 

4.  Broom.      There    are   yellow   and    white-flowered 

species.     Good  for  spring  effect. 

5.  Catalpa.     Large-leaved  and  white-flowered. 

6.  Cherry  in  many  species  and  varieties. 

7.  Cistus  or  Rock-rose. 

8.  Deutzia.       Laden    with    bloom.     \'ery    hand.some 

at  edge   of  shrub- 
bery. 
-3^  9.  E  s  c  a  1  1  o  n  i  a  . 

Flowering  in  July. 

10.  Ericas  or  Heath. 

11.  Forsythia.  Well 
known,  its  yellow 
flowers  appearing 
early  in  April. 

12.  Garrya     elliptica. 
Jj           Evergreen.  Cover- 
ed with  pale-green 
calkins   in    winter. 

13.  Kerria  or  Jew's 
M  a  How.  The 
double  f o  r  m 
flowers  well  into 
the  winter. 

14.  Laburnum.       Well    known    and    unsurpassed    for 

beauty  when  in  flower. 

15.  Lavender.      Fragrant.      Cirows    well    in    a    warm, 

sunny  spot. 

16.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  or  Bush   Hone\suckle. 

17.  Olearia  haastii.     Covers  itself  with   small,  daisy- 

like blooms. 

iS.  I'hiladelphus  or  Syringa.  Its  large,  white  flowers 
are  very  ornamental. 

i<).  Prunus  or  Plum,  P.  Pissardi  being  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  spring. 

20.  Pyrus.     The   scarlet   flowers  of  P.  japonica  are 

well  known. 

21.  Ribes.     Of  which  genus  the  "flowering  currant" 

is  the  best  known. 

22.  Robinia  or   False  Acacia  is  a  particularly  hand- 

some tree. 

23.  Rubus  or  Brambles,   the  most  ornamental  being 

R.  deliciosus. 

24.  Roses. 

25.  Snowy  mespilus.     Beautiful  at  all  seasons. 

26.  Spiraea.     Many  species  and  varieties. 

27.  Syringa  or  Lilac.     A  well-known  shrub  flowering 

in  spring. 
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30- 


Thorns,     white 

beautiful. 
Viburnum   or  Guilder 

trusses  of  bloom. 
Weigela  (or  Diervilla). 
in  summer. 
Winter  Sweet  (Chimtananthus  frag-rans).     Usually 

Pro- 


and     red.       Common     but    very 
Rose.     Throws   out    largfe 
A  pretty  shrub,  flowerings 


Iramed  to  grow  ag-ainst  a  wall, 
duces  its  deliciously-scented  flowers 
winter. 


the 


Mushrooms. 
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THE  cultivated  mushroom  is  the  species  known  as 
Agaricus  campcstris  that  grows  wnid  in  pastures, 
feeding  upon  the  dead  roots  of  grasses  and 
other  plants.  Like  all  fungi  it  requires  organic  matter, 
as  not  having  chloro- 
phyll it  cannot  feed 
as  ordinary  green 
plants  do,  and  for 
the  same  reason  it 
can  make  no  use  of 
light,  preferring  in 
fact  to  live  entirely 
in  the  dark.  The 
eatable  poition  of 
the  mushroom  is,  as 
we  know,  pushed  up 
into  the  light,  but 
this  part  of  the  fun- 
gus is  not  the  feed- 
ing body  of  the  plant 
at  all  but  simply  an 
organ  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distri- 
bution of  its  spores. 
The     "  vegetative  " 

structure  of  the  mushroom  keeps  under  the  green  sward 
and  in  the  dark  always.  This  part  consists  of  long 
branching  interlacing  threads,  each  consisting  of  a  deli- 
cate tube  containing  the  living  protoplasm  and  nutritive 
sap  of  the  plant.  The  threads  may  be  felted  together 
into  whitish  cords.  The  whole  system  of  tubular  threads 
IS  spoken  of  as  the  mycelium,  and  it  is  this  mycelium, 
mixed  with  manure  and  dried,  that  forms  the  "mush- 
room spawn  "  used  in  the  propagation  of  the  fungus. 
Tile  spores  liberated  in  such  enormous  numbers 
of  the  gills  underneath  the  cap  are  not  used  by  culti- 
vators. As  with  strawberries,  it  is  rnuch  easier  to  pro- 
pagate from  the  runners  than  from  the  spores  in  the  one 
case,  or  seeds  in  the  other.  The  chief  cultural  require- 
ments of  mushrooms  are— (i)  food  of  an  organic  nature, 
(2)  moisture,  (3)  air.  and  (4)  a  suitable  temperature! 
So  far  as  is  at  present  known  the  best  kind  of  organic 
matter  to  use  as  food  for  mushrooms  is  the  manure  from 
horse  stables.  It  contains  dung,  straw,  and  urine. 
The  dung  consists  in  the  main  of  more  or  less  finely 
divided  portions  of  fodder  or  other  food-stuff  that 
resisted  digestion  during  its  passage  through  the 
mtestme  of  the  horse.  When  dropped,  it  already  con- 
tams  a  vast  number  of  putrefactive  and  other  bacteria, 


A  Home. 


living  and  multiplying  in  the  warm,  moist  vegetable 
refuse  of  digestion.  These  bacteria  continue  their 
growth  when  the  manure  is  gathered  in  a  heap,  and  it 
is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  heat  that  they  give  off 
while  thus  actively  engaged  in  chemically  changing  the 
composition  of  the  constituents  of  the  dung  that  the 
high  temperature  of  a  heap  of  fermenting  manure  is  due. 
The  mushroom  grower  then  takes  advantage  of  this 
natural  source  of  heat  to  supply  the  necessary  warmth 
required  in  starting  his  spawn  into  growth.  But  at  first 
the  activity  of  the  bacteria  is  so  intense  that  the 
temperature  rises  far  too  high,  and  the  operation  of 
spawning  must  be  delayed  until  the  temperature  falls 
between  75°  F.  and  80°  F.  These  decay-bacteria 
require  air,  and  firming  the  heap  so  as  to  give  a 
limited  supply  of  oxygen  to  it  will  lesson  the  activity 
of  the  bacterial  population.  In  fresh  manure  from 
the  stable  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
urine  in  the  straw,  and  the  urea  in  this  being  soluble  in 
water  is  always  the 
first  to  be  attacked 
by  bacteria.  As  it 
ferments,  ammonia 
is  given  off,  and  this, 
together  with  other 
gases  liberated  in 
the  heap  during  the 
first  vigorous  rush  of 
fermentation,  are, 
when  present  in  ex- 
cess, likely  to  harm 
the  delicate  running 
spawn;  therefore 
these  hurtful  gases 
must  be  given  an 
opportunity  of 
escaping. 

These,    then,    are 
the  chief  underlying 
principles      of    suc- 
cessful mushroom  culture.     Now,  as  to  the  ''practical" 
cultural  methods  which  are  usually  adopted  by  the  best 
gardeners. 

The  fresh  manure  as  received  from  the  stable  is  first 
shaken  out  and  all  the  long  straw  (any  beyond  a  foot  in 
length)  is  thrown  in  a  separate  heap,  to  be  afterwards 
used  for  covering  the  made-up  bed.  The  separated 
manure  should  be  at  once  made  up  in  a  heap,  the  usual 
size  being  \i  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  and  left  to 
"heat  up."  It  must  then  be  thoroughly  turned,  bring- 
ing the  inside  material  to  the  outside  and  outside 
material  to  the  inside  of  the  heap.  This  will  allow  all 
the  free  gases  to  escape  and  at  the  same  time  equalise 
the  fermentation  ahd,  therefore,  temperature  of  the 
manure.  If  the  manure  appears  to  be  too  dr^'  it  must 
be  watered  with  a  coarse  "rose,"  and  here  again  great 
judgment  must  be  observed.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
exact  instructions  as  to  time  and  number  of  turnings, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the 
manure,  but  the  process  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  doing  it  rightly.  Uniform  fer- 
mentation and  sweetening  of  the  heap  are  the  two 
objects  to  aim  at.  When  toned  down  to  the  proper 
condition  of  mellowness  the  manure  is  then  mixed  with 
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li    loam    in    tlio    propoilion    of   (Ini'i-    of    four 
I'lvc  of  niaiuiro. 

Sonu'  market  jjrowers  use  cow  inamiro  to  mix  witli 
the  stablo  mamire(iii  tin-  proportion  of  oiu>  to  six),  ami 
others  use  tan  that  has  been  lyini;  in  a  heap  for  some 
time.  Wlien  tlie  latter  is  used  (he  proportions  are  also, 
we  believe,  usually  one  to  six,  and  it  is  said  iliat  mush- 
rooms rather  like  the  presence  of  the  tan  in  tlie  Inil. 

Having-  prepared  the  material  for  the  bed  the  next 
point  is  where  to  make  it.  An  underjfround  cellar  is 
considered  the  best  place,  but  any  cool,  damp  outhouse 
will  answer.  They  can  even  be  made  in  the  open  air  in 
ridges  about  three  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  steeply 
sloping  upwards.  If  the  bed  be  made  under  cover  it 
need  not  be  made  deeper  than  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  of  compost  well  trodden  down  and  made  level  on 
the  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  to  water  the  compost 
if  it  appears  to  be 
too  dry. 

When  the  interii;il 
temperature  of  the 
bed  reaches  from 
80=  F.  to  75°  F.  it 
should  be  spawned. 
The  "bricks"  are 
broken       up        into 


I 


pieces 


iboul      two 


Mlshroom    Plant 

g  tlie  interlacing  cords  of  mycelium  that  feed  and  live  under-grou 
developing  "mushroom"  produced  from  llicni. 


inches  square,  ami 
inserted  from  nine 
to  ten  inches  apart, 
just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed. 
.After  planting  the 
spawn  the  bed  must 
be  immediately  cov- 
ered with  a  layer 
one  or  two  inches 
thick  of  fine  loam, 
carefully  beaten 
down  with  the  back 
of  a  spade,  making 
it  even  all  over. 
Finally,  a   covering 

of  straw  of  about  six  inches  deep  is  tj  be  placed 
over  the  whole  exposed  surface,  and  the  operation 
is  then  complete.  In  order  to  keep  up  a  uniform 
moisture  in  the  air  it  is  advisable  to  syringe  the 
walls  and  floor  with  water  about  twice  a  week.  In 
about  six  weeks  time  the  young "  buttons "  may  be 
expected  to  begin  making  their  appearance.  When  they 
do  the  straw  should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  bed 
watered  with  soft  tepid  water  (go"  F.),  after  which  the 
straw  is  to  be  relaid  unless  the  bed  is  in  a  dark  place, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  unnecessary. 

By  following  these  directions  intelligently  and  observ- 
ingly  any  one  may  secure  a  good  crop  of  mushrooms. 

C^  tpW  ^ 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  stems. 

Their  fellowship  renew  ; 
The  stem  is  faithful  to  the  root 

That  worketh  out  of  view. 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. —  Wordsworth, 


Sweet   Peas  at    the   Show. 

r  will  be  readily  admitted  that  tin-  exhibit  of  sweet 
peas  at  the  .Autumn  Show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  23rd  ult,  was  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  and  attractive  features.  True,  there 
were  exquisite  roses,  dahlias  and  begonias  such  as  are 
rarely  seen,  gladioli  of  excellent  quality  and  magnifi- 
ceiue  of  colouring;  but  when  one  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  huge  lent  and  caught  sight  of  the  double  staging 
of  sweet  peas  running  the  whole  length  of  its  120  feet 
it  was  something  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  and  seemed 
to  form  the  foremost  attraction  to  the  crowds  that 
attended  the  show— one  of  the  best  shows  ever  held 
by  the  Koyai  Horticultural  Society,  and  far  better 
aitciKiecl  than  is  usually  the  ease.  Fortunately  favoured 
with  a  fine  al'ter- 
noon.  so  rare  during 
the  present  season, 
I  lie  ladies  donned 
liieir  gayest  attire 
anil  made  a  brave 
show  in  the  charm- 
ing grouiulsof  Lord 
Iveagh's,  so  kind'y 
lent  for  the  exhi- 
bition. Pink  shades, 
of  course,  predomi- 
nated among  the 
sweet  peas,  gradu- 
ating from  the  deli- 
cate blush  of  Mrs. 
Hardcaslle  Sykes  to 
the  deep  carmine  ot 
John  Ingman  and 
M  a  r  j  orie  Willis. 
Helen  Lewis,  with 
its  slightly  orange 
shade,  was  very 
id,  and  the  fine  ;  it  maintains  its 
great  size,  perfect 
position  of  the 
.-ombinalion  of  shades  which 
rcaled  such  a  sensation  when 
It  seems  to  improve  each  year 
no  exhibit  is  complete  without  it. 


blooms,  ami  the  beaulifu 
were  so  remarkable  and 
it  first  appeared  in  1905. 
in  all  these  qualities 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  grow  owing  to  its  requiring  a 
certain  amount  of  shading  in  sunny  weather— not  too 
much— for  then  its  shades  become  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, so  when  it  is  shown  in  all  its  perfection  the  judge, 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  culture,  gives  it  a  high  mark. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  orange  and 
scarlet  shades,  though  some  are  claimed  to  be  sun- 
proof. A  dull,  showery  season  like  the  present  seems  to 
suit  such  kinds  best,  which  may  be  the  reason  that  here 
and  in  Scotland  these  varieties  are  exhibited  in  best 
condition.  John  Ingman,  too,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
omitted  from  a  first-class  exhibit ;  rather  mixed  when 
it  first  appeared  it  has  outstayed  those  other  rivals— 
E.  J.  Castle  and  George  Herbert— which  ran  it  so 
close,  and,  like  Helen  Lewis,  it  seems  to  improve  every 
year.  One  could  not  help  noticing  the  absence  of 
striped  varieties  at  the  show.     "What  good  are  they 
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anyway,"  as  an  exhibitor  said,  "  except  that  they  don't 
show  spots  and  weather  stains  ;  any  one  can  show  a 
striped."  Still  there  was  a  very  beautiful  bunch  of 
Prince  Olaf  shown  in  the  single  variety  class  which 
did  not  obtain  the  prize  it  merited,  as  there  were  no 
prizes  offered  for  striped  varieties.  Audrey  Crier, 
salmon  pink,  is  a  most  beautiful  flower  when  it  comes 
true,  and  there  was  a  magnificent  bunch  of  it  in  Mr. 
Cowdy's  cup  exhibit.  Constance  Oliver  and  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Breadmore  in  their  classes  were  very  fine,  as  were 
also  Elsie  Herbert,  Evelyn  Hemus,  and  Frank  Dolby  ; 
but  the  most  striking-  and  outstanding  varieties  in  the 
show  were  "  Earl  Spencer,"  an  immense  and  vigorous 
flower  of  the  same  colour 
as  Henry  Eckford,  but 
better  in  every  way  and 
waved,  shown  by  Miss 
Osborne,  and  "  Edna  Un- 
wiii,"  an  orange  scarlet 
of  great  substance  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  sent 
out  by  Unwin  last  year, 
and  shown  by  Mr.  Cowdy 
in  magnificent  form  ;  these 
two  varieties  stood  out 
above  all  the  others,  and 
were  the  great  centres  of 
attraction.  Of  the  whites 
'  ■  Etta  Dyke  "  was  the  most 
popular,  though  it  has  not 
the  substance  or  purity  of 
Dorothy  Eckford.  but 
waved  varieties  are  in  the 
ascendant,  "Snowflake" 
was  shown  in  splendid  form 
in  the  cup  winner's  nine, 
and  promises  to  oust  Etta 
Dyke  from  premier  position 
in  the  white  section.  Frank 
Dolby  was  the  best  of  the 
lavenders,  "The  King" 
best  of  the  crimsons,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  much 
waved.  Most  of  the  prizes 
were  captured  by  Northern 
growers,  possibly  because 
their  season  is  a  little  later  ; 
still  they  have  the  knack  of  doing  things  in  a  very 
thorough  fashion.  Nothing  can  WMthstand  the  en- 
thusiasm and  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Cowdy,  Lough- 
gall,  who  seems  to  win  wherever  he  exhibits.  He 
won  the  Nutting  Cup  with  a  matchless  nine,  huge  in 
size,  which  some  consider  coarseness,  but  beauti- 
fully fresh  and  clean,  great  depth  of  colour  and  length 
of  stem.  He  pinches  each  alternate  plant  when 
quite  young,  and  then  when  the  unpinched  plant  has 
thrown  its  first  crop  of  early  blooms  it  is  cut  back 
ruthlessly  to  make  room  for  the  pinched  plant  which  is 
coming  along.  The  "cut  back  "  is  then  fed  generously 
to  promote  new  growth,  and  so  a  succession  of 
exhibition  blooms  is  obtained.     Lady  Dunleath  was  a 
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of  rain  on  the  Monday,  and  dried  them  artificially  by  an 
electric  fan  and  heated  air.  What  will  not  sweet  pea 
enthusiasts  do  to  excel  ?  This  operation  must  have 
been  very  cautiously  carried  out ;  but  be  it  as  it  may, 
his  blooms  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and 
spotlessness.  He  brings  them  all  the  way  standing  in 
water,  having  very  ingeniously  constructed  boxes  of  his 
own  design  which  hold  the  vases  in  position.  Of  course 
he  keeps  a  sharp  watch  on  the  railway  porters,  so  that 
the  boxes  themselves  may  not  be  upset.  The  first 
prize  for  twelve  bunches  was  won  by  Miss  Osborne  of 
Drogheda  with  spotless  blooms,  richly  coloured,  and 
of  good  size.  They  were  simply  exquisite,  and  con- 
sidered by  some  much  more 
elegant  and  chaste  than 
the  Loughgall  blooms. 
They  were  also  beautifully 
set  up,  Miss  Osborne  spend- 
ing two  hours  in  arranging 
these  bunches.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Dr. 
O'Donel  Browne  with  larger 
blooms,  but  not  so  fresh 
or  clean.  Miss  Osborne 
won  also  several  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  single  varie- 
ties. She  grows  her  sweet 
peas  herself,  and  knows 
every  plant.  There  is  only 
one  royal  road  to  success 
in  growing  sweet  peas,  and 
it  is  the  road  of  experi- 
ence, watchfulness,  and 
enthusiasm.  Almost  each 
variety  requires  different 
treatment.  The  character 
and  depth  of  the  soil  must 
be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, climatic  conditions 
demand  differences  of  cul- 
ture ;  in  fact,  exhibitors 
maintain  that  every  plant 
requires  watching,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
stimulate  plants  that  are 
growing  well  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  tonic 
as  those  plants  that  are  flagging.  Experience  alone 
can  teach  what  is  necessary,  and  this  can  be  acquired 
only  by  watchfulness  and  brain  work.  One  may 
ask  is  the  game  worth  the  candle.  Undoubtedly  it 
is.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
The  magnificent  blooms  exhibited  could  never  have 
been  produced  but  for  the  rivalrjand  tireless  endeavour 
of  enthusiasts. 


"  It  is  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  which  announce 
the  arrival  of  autumn.  Green  leaves  take  on  a  colouring 
of  yellow,  brown,  or  red,  more  pronounced  than  the 
yellows  and  reds  of  spring.     As  the  %vind  blows  a  few 


close  second  in  both  these  classes,  having  very  large  of  the  ripest  leaves  fall,  and  one  becomes  conscious  of 
blooms,  but  they  showed  a  great  many  weather  stains.  a  feeling  of  evening,  of  the  end  of  a  play,  or  of  the  end 
It  IS  said  that  Mr.  Cowdy  gathered  his  blooms  in  torrents       of  a  beautiful  poem." — Harry  Roberts. 
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of  simsliino  novcr 
I'.isi-  y  l*"irst  we  yet  a  nice 
.arm  day  wliicli  puts  our 
owcv  Iniils  ill  liu'  moi'iii  for 
|ii'niiiL;-.  aiul  Iheii  tlie  rain 
omes  like  a  gliio-pot  and 
•,'i  inetioally  seals  them  up. 
If  there  were  a  class  for 
i;iiinmed-up  roses  I  believe 
I  should  win  a  first  prize  at 
a  show.  Shadinsj  may  help 
to  keep  the  rain  off  when  we 
c  no  wind,  but  when  you 
i^cl  them  coupled  it  is  full 
time  to  be  vexed.  Never 
e  I  seen  such  splashed 
flowers,  especially  the  pen- 
dant Teas,  as  we  have  had 
this  year.  Things  looked 
very  bad  during-  the  first 
ui'L'k  in  August.  Nothing 
hut  continual  rain  for  three 
days  is  not  calculated  to 
cheer  a  rose  exhibitor,  but 
ere  we  held  our  show  in 
Naas  a  few  redeeming  rays 
of  sunshine  changed  all.  From  the  north  came  the 
wail,  "no  flowers,"  the  same  from  Moyvalley,  where 
Mr.  C.  K.  Douglas  reigns  supreme  (why  Mr.  Knowldin 
should  have  called  this  worthy  rosarian  a  lion  in  the 
Irish  field  I  do  not  know),  and  the  same  from  poor  Naas. 
But  when  the  day— that  eventful  day  the  loth— came 
what  a  wealth  of  roses  came  to  gaol  from  the  North. 
Never,  never  have  I  seen  the  darks  done  so  well,  and 
as  if  vieing  with  them  came  glorious  Lyon.  That 
twenty-box  of  Lyon,  flanked  as  it  was  by  twenty-four 
Hugh  Dicksons,  was  a  gem  ;  but  why  were  they  not 
mixed  alternately  in  the  two  boxes?  Perched  up  on  a 
large  tripod  was  Charles  K.  Douglas,  a  seedling  not 
yet  permitted  to  go  about  by  himself,  and  right  well  he 
looked.  Poor  Charles  !  to  see  him  anchored  up  there 
and  ladies  calling  him  a  dote,  whilst  among  those  very 
ladies  stalked  the  same  Charles  K.  Douglas  in  the 
flesh,  but  no  roaring  was  heard.  He  only  roared  in 
Dublin !  Twelve  new  flowers  of  the  new  seedling 
George  Dickson  came  from  Newtownards,  and  what 
colour  they  had  !  Dark  velvety  maroon  after  the  Earl 
of  Dufferin  and  Horace  Vernet  about  explains  the 
colour.  The  nicest  flower  in  the  show  was  Gloire  de 
Chedane  Guinoisseau,  a  dark  hybrid  Tea  in  its  perfect 
beauty,  shown  by  Alex  Dickson.  What  it  was  that 
made  it  always  catch  my  eye  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
had  hoped  to  have  that  flower  for  my  own  study  when 
packing  up  time  arrived.  Alas!  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson's 
quick  eye  also  was  watching,  and  my  flower  was 
actually  carried  back  all  the  way  to  Belfast  to  be 
shown  there.     I  can  never  forget  that  flower. 

The  pity  of  the  show  was   that   the    crowd  got   so 


gri'.it  thai  hy  llic  tinu-  pcojili'  airi\od  it  w;is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  got  near  those  nurserymen's  stands. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  again  won  the  Countess  of 
Mayo's  Cup  with  a  grand  stand.  At  the  back  stood 
i'K'\en  great  tripods  c.irrying  flowers  of  Simplicitj-, 
Hug-'i  Dickson.  Mrs.  Stewart  Clarke.  Charles  K. 
Douglas,  Atla  I.ach-  (.unilding,  Miss  Evelyn  Moore 
(these  threi-  last  si'cdlings  not  yet  in  commerce), 
Kathleen  Heinlerson,  Lyon  Rose,  Mme.  Ravary.  Then 
in  fiont  were  half  a  dozen  twenty-four  boxes,  and  not  a 
bad  flower  in  the  lot.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  wore  a 
very  close  second,  and  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a 
highly  meritorious  display  of  glorious  roses  contained 
in  tripods  and  boxes.  Their  seedlings  were  much 
admired,  and  rightly  so.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the 
amateurs'  flowers  beyond  that  they  were  good.  A  very 
creditable  lot  came  with  Mr.  Edward  Cowdy.  Not 
content  with  taking  the  sweet  pea  cup  and  prizes  he 
annexed  the  six  roses.  What  will  become  of  us  poor 
southerners  if  Mr.  Cowdy  does  roses  like  his  sweet 
peas?  I  leave  it  to  other  pens  to  tell  of  his  sweet 
peas. 

So  as  I  am  on  what  I  have  seen  at  the  shows  let  me 
tell  you  about  the  roses  I  saw  at  Stillorgan  show.  Mr. 
Crozier  was  exceedingly  strong  at  this  show — perfect 
flowers  of  Druschki  and  Dean  Hole  were  his  best.  There 
was  a  fault  in  some  ones  six  Teas  which  I  was  sorry  to 
see.  When  will  amateur  exhibitors  remember  to 
correctly  label  their  flowers  when  they  are  planted  ?  I 
forget  now  what  the  names  were.  Suflice  it  to  say  that 
they  were  not  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Natiotial 
Rose  Society,  but  there  silling  among  the  six  Teas  were 
two  fine  flowers  of  Dean  Hole.  This  box  was  marred 
by  this  slip,  and  it  was  a  pity,  as  had  the  exhibitor  put 
Teas  instead  of  hybrid  Teas  she  (I  think  I  am  right) 
would  have  been  a  winner.  Now,  there  is  one  more 
fault  I  found  there,  and  which  I  took  the  trouble  to 
correct,  and  let  us  hope  the  exhibitor  will  not  trans- 
gress again.  A  fine  flower  of  L3-on  rose  was  shown  and 
labelled  "The  Lion"  (not  Douglas).  "The  Lion"  is  a 
climber,  a  single  rose,  and  not  of  much  use,  but  Lyon 
Rose  holds  just  the  very  opposite  qualifications.  There- 
fore, when  a  raiser  gives  a  rose  a  name  let  us  keep  to  it, 
and  not  have  people  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
names  of  roses  ordering  the  wrong  varieties  owing  to 
lazy  exhibitors.  I  just  managed  to  check  one  person 
dotting  down  "  The  Lion  "  for  Lyon  Rose.  What's  in 
a  name?     A  good  deal  sometimes. 


Myrtus     Luma. 

Tmsplantis  not  widely  known  or  distributed,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  hard}-,  being  quite  immune  from  frost  when 
M.  communis  is  frequently  cut  to  the  ground.  In  its 
adult  state  it  carries  large,  white,  fragrant  inflorescences 
which  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  in  pretty  con- 
trast to  the  glossy,  broad,  oval-leaf  foliage.  The  bark 
is  of  an  attractive  nut-brown  colour,  which  periodically 
peels  like  the  Oriental  Plane.  It  is  a  remarkably 
attractive  plant,  flowering  at  present  at  Pennick's 
Nursery  Gardens  at  Delganjs  Co.  Wicklow.  It  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  ten  feet  spread.  It 
is  of  handsome  columnar  habit,  and  comes  from  Chili. 
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The    Month's    Work. 


Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.  Knowldin,   F.R.H.S. 

BRIEF  LIFE.— In  the  early  part  of  the  month  no 
relaxation  of  effort  will  obtain  to  keep  all  on  the 
formal  gfarden  decently  and  in  order,  but  with 
the  20th  not  a  few  regard  a  good,  nipping  frost,  which 
sometimes  occurs  about  that  date,  as  an  unqualified 
blessing  to  give  the  whole  thing  its  quietus  for  the 
season  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  cleared  off  with- 
out compunction,  and  the  planting  for  spring  effect  go 
on  forthwith.  Otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  apt  to 
drag  wearily  on  with  ever-increasing  damping  and 
decay  as  an  eloquent  reminder  as  far  as  summer  bed- 
ders  are  concerned.  "  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion." 
Still,  whenever  the  clearing  off  occurs —and  under  any 
conditions  did  we  ever  find  it  of  any  service  to  spare  it 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  although  often  seen  dragging 
its  weary,  derelict  way  far  into  October — the  clearing 
off  should  be  done  systematically,  as  advised  for  spring, 
otherwise  the  muddler,  in  less  than  a  month,  will  be 
hunting  the  debris  in  looking  ahead. 

What  to  Savk.  — The  bedding  calceolaria  is  one  of 
the  most  amenable  of  subjects  for  the  purpose,  provided 
its  simple  wants  are  catered  for,  and  a  frame  should  be 
in  readiness  under  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  for  promptly 
putting  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  as  soon  as  lifted,  where, 
with  but  a  light  covering  during  severe  spells,  they  will 
need  no  attention  till  early  spring.  The  taller  growing 
amplexicaulis,  nevertheless,  is  not  so  easily  satisfied, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  pot  or  box  up  sufficient  stock  for  spring 
propagation.  So  with  the  summer  flowering  salvias  of 
the  Splendcns  type,  of  which  Fireball  is  the  finest  variety, 
and  has  this  season  captivated  all  in  the  People's 
Gardens,  Phoenix  Park,  by  its  dazzling,  scarlet  florifer- 
ousness.  Lobelia  Waverly  Blue  may  be  similarly 
treated  with  the  same  object,  and  where  stock  is  short 
the  bedding  geranium  will  not  be  forgotten.  Another 
good  bedding  plant  for  similar  treatment  is  the  small- 
leaved  Gnaphalium  microphylla.  As  for  standard 
fuchsias,  heliotropes,  and  cannas,  they  can  as  lifted 
be  stacked  under  the  roof  of  an  open  shed  with  a  good 
complement  of  dry  leaves  around  the  roots  for  future 
attention  as  demanded,  although  the  cannas,  like  the 
dahlias,  will  be  comfortable  enough  the  winter  through, 
and  so  little  trouble  do  the  cannas  give,  and  such  fine 
summer  ornaments  are  they,  with  their  handsome 
foliage  and  brilliant  flowers,  that  one  wonders  they  are 
not  more  availed  of. 

Bri,BS  a-Begging. — We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
an  enthusiast  who  has  been  looking  through  the  bulb 
lists  now  to  hand  that  bulbs  are  going  a-begging  so 
low  are  the  prici-s  of  the  showier  and  better  adapted 
bulbous  subjects  for  the  spring  flower  garden,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  order,  for  first  come  best  served.  True, 
some  whose  soul  lovelh  a  bargain  may  wait  till  the  fag 
end  for  the  clearings  at  an  even  cheaper  rate  or  hie  them 
to  the  auction  dumpings  to  save  pence  and  loose  pounds 
in  quality,  but  cui  bono?  Respecting  bulbs  for  bedding 
our  thoughts  practically  begin  and  end  with  the  tulips, 
from  the  early  Due  Von  Thol  family  to  the  latest  May- 


flowerers,  which,  according  to  the  season,  carry  us 
from  March  to  June.  Bedding  hyacinths,  if  we  dare 
say  it,  we  are  not  in  love  with,  but  fortunately  for 
vendors  others  are  not  of  that  opinion,  and  when 
referring  to  those  gorgeous  samples  of  King  of  the 
Blues,  seen  each  season  in  the  People's  Gardens,  we 
cannot  gainsay  that  opinion,  though  weakly  holding  our 
own.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  where  do  the  daffodils 
come  in  ?  But  of  these  anon,  for  "  dirt  cheap  "  though 
they  be  we  v\ant  to  keep  them  free  and  unfettered  from 
formality. 

On  the  Grass. — There  are  a  thousand  places  await- 
ing beautifying  with  a  few  daffodils,  on  the  grass  or  off 
it.  In  sunny  nooks  and  in  shady  ones — that  is,  under 
deciduous  trees,  where  possibly  but  little  else  will 
grow  and  bare  spots  abound,  for  it  is  in  such  a  place 
as  the  latter  that  we  see  during  the  season  the  most 
robust  growths  of  the  old  Telemonius  plenus  (not  our 
favourite  by  the  way),  where  they  have  been  for  fifty 
years  at  least.  There  may  be  daffodils  which  refuse  to 
grow  in  grass,  but  we  do  not  know  of  such,  or,  when 
once  introduced,  will  not  go  on  forever.  And  then 
there  are  so  many  nooks  and  corners  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  which  in  spring  seem  to  us  crying  for  the 
nodding  flower,  and  if  one  can  have  them  distinct  — viz., 
in  this  nook  a  brave  planting  of  Barrii  conspicuous, 
round  that  bend  a  bold  patclj  of  Sir  Watkin,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  each  turn  revealing  some  fresh  delight, 
whilst  further  afield,  perhaps  in  a  pasture,  a  whole 
sweep  can  be  seen,  and  our  ideal  is  realised.  Would 
the  gay  tulip  was  but  half  as  well  behaved,  but  grass  is 
its  bugbear,  and  practically  fresh  tilled  soil  its  need. 
The  Dutch  crocus,  however,  is  a  delightful  thing  any- 
where and  everywhere,  and  in  mixed  colours  on  the 
greensward,  simply  ravishing  just  at  the  time  when  most 
needed  for  a  bit  of  colour,  like  good  wine,  gladdens  the 
heart  at  that  season,  and  the  pale  snowdrop  is  as  cold  as 
it  is  chaste.  All  the  above  should  be  sown  carelessly 
by  hand  where  wanted  on  the  lines  advanced,  and 
simply  dibbled  in  exactly  where  they  fall — in  hard  spots 
a  prod  with  an  iron  bar  does  the  job— filling  up  the 
holes  with  a  little  light  compost  after  and  firming  with 
the  foot. 

Planning. — If  Pope  had  any  particular  thought  when 
telling  us  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed,  the  al- 
lusion, surely,  must  have  been  to  gardening  and  its  vot- 
aries, and  we  may  take  it  there  is  neither  season  nor 
garden  in  which  mental  notes  are  not  taken  for  further 
advance  towards  the  ever-receding  ideal.  This  begins  in 
the  flower  under  the  dual  bedding  system,  and  in  some 
places  we  fear  ends  there.  We  would  call  attention  at 
this  opportune  time,  ere  the  foliage  is  off,  for  noting  what 
may  be  done  later  to  increase  the  beaut}-  and  interest 
of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  that  on  as  bold  a  scale  as 
the  position  permits.  For  instance,  taking  an  imagi- 
nary view  from  the  windows  to  a  background  or  fore- 
ground of  sombre  foliaged  trees,  deciduous  or  otherwise, 
what  a  welcome  addition  to  such  would  be  a  bold  mass 
of  the  golden  elder  or,  on  the  still  larger  scale,  planting 
say  of  half-a-dozen  copper  beech  in  contrastive  harmony 
with  the  common  form  !  True,  we  do  see  these  things 
employed,  but  rather  in  a  manner  barely  suggestive  of 
their  inherent  capabilities,  for  somehow  the  dot  system, 
"  like  sick  men's  dreams,  varies  all  shapes  and  mixes  all 
extremes."     Dotting   seems  to  have    run  like  a  blight 
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throiii,'-h  m.iny  a  plaii-,  itu-  appi'liti>  tor  wliiili'lias  Ihhmi 
all  loo  fieelv  fod  bv  the  wi-alth  of  iiiodorn  iiitrodiiotions. 
So  we  see  in  somo  ptai-os  wIumo  piircliasini,'-  ^^ocs  on 
freely  the  whole  takinyf  on  a  more  variejjated  appear- 
ance year  by  year,  and  possibly  rather  by  accident  than 
desijfn  an  occasional  true  note  is  to  be  fouiul  in  dan- 
we  say  it  ?  —a  jjeneral  discord. 

Form  ANU  Coloik.  —  It  is  not  lolonr  alone,  nevertlie. 
less,  that  has  to  come  into  the  calculation  for  landscape 
effect,  form  must  be  rej^arded  as  the  twin  sister  in  har- 
monious plantinyf.  and  violent  contrasts  strike  a  jarriiiij 
note.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Globose  biota  (  Thuja  nurca) 
and  the  tapering' Cupressus  erecta  viridis  planted  in  proxi- 
mity, both  undoubtedly  handsome  things,  yet  how  happy 
could  one  be  with  either  were  tother  dear  charmer  away; 
but  place  a  group  oi  three  or  five  in  one  position,  and  the 
same  of  its  contrastive  neighbour  in  another  position, 
with  some  neutral  zone  to  act  as  an  eye-barrier  from  the 
point  of  approach  similar  to  that  suggested  on  the  lesser 
scale  for  daffodils  ou  iintnrcl,  and  on  the  larger  scale  a 
planting  of,  say,  larch,  and  another  of  the  Austrian  pine 
in  a  landscape,  of  such,  surely,  is  the  better  way.  Dis- 
tances, too.  can  scarcely  be  ignored  for  effective 
grouping,  and  the  common  form  of  golden  elder,  which 
gives  such  a  fine  bit  of  colour  where  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  may  well  be  replaced  by  the 
more  refined  cut-leaved  form,  S.  racemosus,  serrati- 
folia  aurea,  as  occasion  demands.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  we  are  elder  mad.  it  is  merely 
suggestive  of  a  hundred  things  for  planting  by  the 
dozen  or  even  hundred  as  the  scale  demands,  nor  are 
the  suggestions  confined  to  summer  effect,  for  ever- 
greens, and  we  may  add  everj^ellows  (as  the  best  types 
of  aucuba),  must  all  come  into  the  calculation  of  judicious 
designing,  whilst  the  flowering  shrubs  similarly  treated 
under  their  dual  aspect  of  form  and  colour  have  to  play 
a  lion's  part  in  the  harmony. 

N.vtire's  Ways. — That  our  happiest  inspirations 
may  be  drawn  from  nature  goes  without  saying, 
although  now  and  again,  very  rarely  perhaps,  does  the 
great  teacher  appear  to  give  some  example  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing,  per  contra,  how  not  to  do  it. 
Far  and  near  are  striking  examples  provided  that  those 
who  run  may  read,  but  out  of  all  comes  the  still  small 
voice  "  Don't  Dot."  Surely,  if  the  doctrine  of  dotting 
so  persistently  adhered  to  by  her  pseudo  disciples  had 
entered  into  her  scheme  she  would  have  dotted  down 
in  each  of  the  forty  States  (U.  S.)  one  of  those  giants  of 
the  primeval  world  that  are  found  as  a  grove  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  simile,  we  admit,  is  far-fetched,  and  in 
natural  selection  and  family  genesis  simply  impossible. 
even  absurd  may  be  said,  but  to  our  mind  nature's  ways 
in  this  direction  are  the  very  keynote  of  harmony  when 
reduced  to  scale  to  suit  requirements.  It  is,  of  course, 
fully  recognised  in  our  bedding,  for  that  man  would  be 
thought  mad  who  would  indiscriminately  make  a  hash 
of  form  and  colour  in  his  flower  beds  by  dotting  down  a 
geranium,  then  a  calceolaria,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  his  bedding  stock  ;  but  once  off  the  garden 
and  into  the  pleasure  grounds  it  is  another  story.  Yet 
the  fates  forbid  that  ever  planting  in  the  latter  should 
run  on  prim  and  formal  lines  of  Dutch  art  at  one  time  in 
vogue,  and  although  examples  of  the  latter  command 
our  interest,  and  sometimes  possibly  admiration,  as 
relics  of  the  past  they  are  things  to  be  kept,  not  copied. 


It  is  .-I  big  subject,  but  .ill  too  hrii-lly,  ;iiul  we  fear  not 
too  cle.arly  discussed  here;  but  with  the  pl.inting  season 
at  hand  it  is  surely  worth  some  consiilcration  now  in 
oitlcr  to  reduce  vague  iileas  into  more  definite  pl.ins  for 
I  lie  ne.ii-  future. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 


Hy  .\.    Hakkkk.    Carrigoran,    .\'c 
Co.   Clare. 


iiket-on-rergu' 


0IM:R.\TI0NS  in  the  fruit  grounds  during  Sep- 
tember are  not  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  there 
being  at  this  time  a  lull  between  summer  work 
and  the  commencement  of  winter  operations.  Matters 
requiring  attention  principally  are  such  as  clearing  ofl' 
arrears  of  work  left  over  from  August,  such  as  finishing 
of  strawberry  planting,  a  final  pinching  over  any  late 
growth  on  fruit  trees,  tying  or  nailing  in  any  leading 
branches,  that  may.  if  left  untied,  be  in  danger  of  being 
broken  by  high  winds.  Any  late  apples  that  have  not 
already  had  the  side  growths  pruned  may  with  advan- 
tage to  both  trees  and  fruit  still  be  pruned  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  any  unpruned  trees  (late  or  early),  as 
pruning  even  now  will  be  a  great  aid  to  ripening  wood 
and  improving  the  fruit  buds  for  another  year,  and 
especially  so  as  we  are  having  so  much  dull,  sunless 
weather.  Anything  at  all  tending  to  thoroughly  ripen 
and  finish  off  the  fruit  buds  should  be  freely  attended  to. 
It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  next  year's 
crop  of  fruit  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  "  grown  " 
this  year  (or  always  during  the  year  previous  to  its 
maturity),  therefore,  the  better  finished  and  the  more 
plentiful  the  fruit  buds  are  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
season,  so  in  proportion  will  be  the  probability  of  a 
plentiful  and  fine  crop  of  fruit  for  the  following  year. 
Look  through  trees  of  early  apples,  such  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Beauty  of  Bath,  or  any  early  apples  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  cut  out  any  overgrown 
or  badly  placed  branches  or  overcrowded  branches, 
wherever  they  may  be,  as  it  can  be  more  readily  seen 
now  where  such  pruning  is  necessary  than  during  the 
winter,  or  if  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of  sawing  out 
branches  at  present  cut  a  notch  or  slit  out  a  piece  ot 
bark  to  mark  them  for  the  winter  pruning.  Peach  trees 
are  much  benefited  by  having  the  old  fruiting  wood  cut 
out  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  ;  the  new  growths 
should  at  the  same  time  be  tied  over  and  rearranged 
wherever  overcrowded.  Give  the  trees  also  a  liberal 
washing  over  with  a  sj^ringe  or  garden  engine,  especi- 
ally if  any  red  spider  is  present  ;  a  little  soot  water 
added  to  the  syringing  water  will  expedite  the  clear- 
ance of  red  spider.  Do  not  any  longer  delay  making  a 
note  of  any  root-pruning,  lifting,  &c.,  to  be  done  during 
the  autumn  and  winter. 

If  any  planting  of  new  trees  is  contemplated  in 
large  or  small  numbers  get  the  ground  prepared  for 
planting  if  it  is  not  already  in  sufficiently  good  order] 
Trench  the  ground  if  possible,  but  in  cases  where 
trenching  would  bring  to  the  surface  heavy  and 
retentive  sub-soil,  deep  digging  and  planting  the  jtrees 
on  slightly  raised  mounds  is  advisable.  In  the  course 
of  trenching  or  digging  incorporate  a  fair  amount  of 
rich,  rotten  manure  (more  or  less  according  to  condition 
of  land),   leaf-mould  (mortar  rubble  if  obtainable),  road 
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scrapings,  fire  heap,  ashes,  &c.,  according-  to  the  nature 
of  land  to  be  dealt  with.  Mortar  rubble  and  leaf-mould 
would  be  especially  beneficial  on  heavy,  retentive  soils. 
Also  get  your  orders  for  trees  despatched  to  your 
nurseryman  immediately  or  as  early  as  possible,  with 
instructions  to  forward  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  ready 


and  pears  will  flourish.  This  list  may  be  of  service  where 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  varieties  should  be  planted, 
Dessert  apples  in  rotation  as  they  are  fit  for  use— Mr. 
Gladstone.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  James 
Greive,  Wealthy,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 


New    Early   Ricolor    Dafio 

(Named  by  the  late  Mr.  Bur 

for  lifting.  By  so  doing  you  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  having  the  trees  in  hand  ready  for  early 
planting,  also  of  securing  better  trees,  as  orders  are 
generally  despatched  in  the  order  as  received  b)' 
■nurserymen,  consequently  the  earlier  you  place  your 
order  the  earlier  you  will  receive  your  trees. 

1  append  a  list  of  apples  and  pears  of  varieties  that  are 
reliable  and  likely  to  give  good  results  wherever  apples 


OIL — W.M.    Baylor    Hartlaxd. 

■bidge  in  honour  of  the  raiser.) 

Rival.    Gascoyne's    Scarlet,     Adam's    Pearmain,  Lord 
Hindlip  Reinette  du  Canada. 

Cooking  apples  in  order  as  they  are  to  be  used — 
White  Transparent,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Ecklinville,  Grenadier,  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Hambling's  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Wellington,  Lane's  Prince  .Albert. 
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IV.-iis  in  oitlt'i-  as  llu-y  ripiMi.  -  Hon  t'liiu-  il  iJi'. 
JarKonelle.  Beacon,  Souvenir  du  Conirios,  Clapps 
Favourite,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Miuxuerite  Marillat. 
Conference.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Alexandre  Lamtre, 
Marie  Louise.  Pilmaston  Duchess.  Beurre  Hardy, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Ceneral  Wauchope,  Clout  Mi'-r- 
ceau,  Beurrt^  Diel,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Kastcr  Beurre, 
Beurrt^  Ranee,  Duchess  de  Bordeaux. 

Apples  and  pears  carryinj;  heavy  crops  (and  especially 
on  walls^  must  still  have  abundance  of  water,  and  if  the 
rainfall  is  not  ample  for  their  needs,  where  artificial 
watering  is  possible  give  the  trees  abundant  waterings. 
Weak  manure  water  will  be  most  serviceable  where 
exhibition  fruit  is  required  for  local  or  other  shows. 
Pay  particular  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  to  new 
planted  trees  or  any  that  were  lifted  last  season  ;  the 
trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  future  progress  of  trees. 
Fruit  rooms  should  be  overhauled,  thoroughly  cleaned 
out.  and  walls  whitewashed,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
storing  away  the  fruit  of  the  season.  I  am  afraid  the 
crop  of  apples  and  pears  this  year  is  not  such  as  to  call 
for  any  special  provision  fcr  storing  away,  but  in  case 
of  specially-built  fruit  rooms  not  being  provided,  apples 
and  pears  may  readily  and  safely  be  stored  avay  in 
trays  (such  as  are  sold  by  various  firms),  and  the  trays 
piled  up  five  or  six  or  more  deep  in  any  room,  outhouse. 
or  cellar  where  an  even  and  moderate  temperature 
can  be  maintained,  free  from  too  much  moisture,  frost, 
or  any  great  dryness,  and  where  daylight  can  be 
excluded  at  will.  I  have  on  different  occasions  seen 
potato  sprouting  boxes  used  for  storing  away  fruit,  and 
very  good  receptacles  they  prove.  These  boxes  may  be 
filled  as  full  as  they  will  hold  with  apples  or  pears,  and 
piled  away  six  or  eight  deep,  leaving  a  very  small  space 
between  the  boxes.  Be  careful  to  keep  out  mice  or  rats, 
as  these  pests  make  great  havoc  amongst  stored-away 
fruit  wherever  they  can  gain  access. 

Do  not  allow  woolly  aphis  any  rest,  but  persistently 
destroy  it,  as  advised  in  last  month's  calendar.  If  there 
remains  any  untidy  weedy  places  make  an  effort  to  get 
all  arrears  of  hoeing,  cleaning,  and  tidying  up  got  well 
through  while  we  have  long  days,  and  before  other 
pressing  work  interfeies. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  William  Tvndall,   Horticultural  Instructor, 
Co.  Kildare. 

CELERY. ^Early  in  the  month  earth  up  the  main 
crop  celery,  leaving  that  required  for  latest  use 
till  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  October,  if 
frost  keeps  off,  as  by  that  time  the  plants  will  have 
nearly  completed  their  growth.  With  all  the  rain  we 
have  had  this  summer  celery  has  made  fine  growth,  and 
in  most  places  is  very  tall  and  strong,  so  that  before 
earthing  up  many  side  growths  and  decayed  leaves 
require  removing,  tieing  up  each  plant  with  a  piece  of 
matting  ;  then  dust  between  and  around  the  plants  with 
soot  and  lime,  equal  parts,  to  help  to  prevent  slugs  and 
worms  injuring  the  celery  before  earthing.  Earthing 
should  be  done  on  a  fine  day  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry, 
breaking  it  up  well  before  putting  up  to  the  plants, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  heart  of  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks  after  give  a  final  earthing  up. 


Cai!H\i;k.  — If  seed  of  suitable  varieties  was  sown  in 
July  .mil  .August  as  recommenili-d  in  calendar,  j^ood 
plants  shouUl  be  h.ul  fit  for  pl.inling  from  the  middle  of 
the  month,  selecting  for  early  planting  these  varieties 
noted  for  their  earliness  and  freedom  from  bolting.  .\s 
cabbage  well  pays  for  high  culture  the  plot  should  he 
ileeply  dug  and  well  manured  with  farmy.ird  manure, 
giving  to  the  surface  a  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  ;  this 
helps  to  free  the  ground  of  slugs,  which  often  do  much 
damage  to  the  plants  when  put  out.  A  great  mistake 
often  made  is  planting  spring  cabbage  too  late,  as  once 
October  comes,  if  planting  is  not  finished,  little  time  is 
left  to  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  getting  establislud 
before  the  hard  weather  sets  in.  Varieties  like  ICllam's 
Early.  Excelsior,  Cattell's  Reliance,  and  April  may  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  one  and  a  half  feet 
between  the  plants.  White  Early  Offenham,  Flower  of 
Spring,  and  Meins  No.  i  require  two  feet  every  way. 
Dibble  out  all  the  plants  left  in  seed  beds  closely 
together,  as  they  stand  the  winter  better  when  trans- 
planted. They  will  be  useful  for  filling  where  plants 
fail  and  for  putting  out  in  spring. 

Qnions.— Spring-sown  onions  should  now  be  fit  for 
harvesting,  and.  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  bulbs  may 
remain  for  a  week  on  the  open  ground,  finishing  up  the 
ripening  under  cover.  Always  have  the  onions  exposed 
to  the"  sun  and  light  to  thoroughly  dry  them  before 
hanking,  which  is  probably  the  best  method  of  keeping. 
Autumn-sown  onion  seed  is  making  good  growth,  and 
those  sown  in  July  should  be  fit  for  planting  the  last 
week  of  this  month  on  well  prepared  ground  made  firm, 
not  putting  the  plants  in  deeply. 

Lkttlce.  — The  end  of  the  month  put  out  some  of  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month  ;  these  should 
turn  in  early  in  April  when  vegetables  are  often  scarce. 
Spinach.  -  Make  another  sowing  of  this  useful  spring 
vegetable  in  ground  prepared  as  recommended  last 
month,  thinning  to  six  inches  apart. 

POTATOKS.  -These  should  be  lifted  as  the  haulm  decay, 
selecting  a  dry  time  for  the  operation,  it  being  a  great 
mistake  to  delay  lifting  till  October  or  November,  as  is 
so  often  done.  Pits  are  the  best  way  of  storing,  but 
either  have  air-holes  or  a  foot  divide  on  top  of  pit  for  a 
week  or  two  to  prevent  the  potatoes  heating. 

(^         e^         e^ 

At  the  recent  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  the  carnation  was  a  strong  rival  to  the  rose, 
and  its  beautiful  blooms  charmingly  staged  were  admired 
with  keen  delight  by  lingering  groups  of  visitors.  We 
were  particularlv  struck  with  the  difference  m  art.stic 
effect  between  the  Dublin  exhibits  and  the  London 
ones,  as  shown  at  a  recent  exhibition  in  the  Horlicul 
tural  Hall  at  Westminster.  Instead  of  the  graceful 
effect  produced  by  displaying  the  cut  flowers  in  vases, 
whereby  their  natural  beauty  of  free  growth  and  delicate 
shades  of  colour  were  emphasised,  the  London  exhibits 
were  degraded  and  shorn  of  all  those  attractions  that 
flower-lovers  really  admire  by  being  each  put  in  a  paper 
collar  and  their  stems  stuck  deep  into  holes  in  ugly 
green  boxes  set  in  formal  rows,  as  unsightly  as  they 
were  silly,  and  entirely  unvv^orthy  of  a  Carnation  Society 
that  calls  itself  "  National." 
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Bacteria     in     Relation    to     Crops 

II.— NITRIFICATION. 
By  Patrick  Duffy,   Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


^01 L  fertility  depends 
to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  activity 
of  certain  races 
of  bacteria.  As 
shown  in  a  pre- 
\'  i  o  u  s  article 
(pag-e  81),  the 
amnion  ification 
changes  that  take 
place  in  the  soil 
are  entirely  due  to 
bacterial  action.  Nitrification  is  another  and 
equally  important  factor  in  sustaining-  tlie  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

Ammonification  is  closely  allied  to  nitrification, 
indeed  the  latter  is  the  complement  of  the  former 
as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  As  has  been 
explained  in  the  article  already  referred  to. 
Ammonification  is  the  breaking'  down  ot 
complex  nitrog-enous  matter  into  ammonia. 
Nitrification  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  build- 
ing up  process,  whereby  the  ammonia  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid  and  thence  to  a 
nitrate.  In  a  nitrate  the  nitrog-en  is  in  a 
form  easily  soluble  and  most  readily  available 
as  a  food  material  for  plants.  Hence,  any 
process  or  agency  that  can  chang-e  the  unavail- 
able nitrog-en  in  the  soil  into  a  form  that  can  be 
made  use  of  by  plants,  is  deserving-  of  the 
attention  of  the  crop  raiser.  Such  a  process  is 
going  on  constantly  in  most  soils,  so  that  the 
amount  of  nitrates  in  such  soils  will  increase  if 
not    removed    by    plants    or    washed    away    by 


drainage.  When  it  is  remembered  that  nitrogen 
is  the  most  costly  element  of  artificial  fertilisers, 
and  that  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate  it  is  most  readily 
made  use  of  by  crop  plants,  the  importance  of  this 
process  of  nitrification  may  be  realised.  We 
have  next  to  consider  how  the  process  is 
brought  about. 

The  building  up  of  nitrates  from  ammonia  is 
a  bacteriological  process.  It  is  effected  by 
minute  organisms  which  are  natural  to  the  soil, 
and  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  farmyard 
manure.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  food 
and  environment  which  act  advantageously — or 
the  reverse — on  these  organisms,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  a  proper 
grasp  of  the  many  and  complex  problems  of 
soil  fertility.  Although  these  nitrifying  bacteria 
are  present  in  most  soils,  their  activity  varies 
greatly  in  different  soils.  They  are  active 
where  the  conditions  are  favourable  and  inactive 
or  only  feebly  active  where  the  conditions  are 
unsuitable  Unlike  the  ammonifying  bacteria, 
they  are  prevented  from  carrying  on  their  work 
in  the  presence  of  soluble  organic  matter. 
Farmyard  manure  when  not  well  rotted  contains 
considerable  soluble  organic  matter,  so  that 
when  added  to  the  soil  in  quantity  it  checks 
the  formation  of  nitrates,  the  nitrifying 
bacteria  remaining  inactive  until  tiic  soluble 
organic  matter  is  decomposed  by  the  ammoni- 
fying and  other  bacteria  which  act  on  such 
material.  When  the  soluble  organic  matter 
has  almost  all  been  decomposed  the  nitrifying 
bacteria    commence    to    use    up    the    ammonia 
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piot-luccd  and  to  (.oin  cil  it  into  nitrii;  a*.id, 
which  unites  witli  such  sul-^staiicos  as  hinc. 
soda,  potash.  \"v'.,  ti""  loim  nitrate  o(  Hnic, 
nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  ol  polasli,  i\:e. 

Acidity  or  "sourness"  in  a  soil  has  an  ellect 
on  the  nitrifying-  bacteria  simihir  to  that  pro- 
duced by  soluble  organic  matter.  These 
bacteria  require  for  their  active  growth  and 
multiplication  an  (ilkiili)ic  medium,  and  are 
inhibited  or  stopped  in  their  acti\  ity  by  an  acid 
soil.  An  acid  soil  is  made  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  a  sufficient  L|uantit\'  of  lime,  and  the 
increased  fertility  resulting  from  an  application 
of  lime  to  land  is  due,  in  great  part,  lo  the 
stimulation  o'i  the  nitrifying-  bacteria  wiiicli 
follows.  This  fact  shows  how  important  it  is 
to  lime  land  often  and  so  prevent  it  from 
becoming  acid. 

A  good  supply  of  oxygen  and  moisture  has 
been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  nitrifying  bacteria.  They  derive  the  oxygen 
from  the  air  which  permeates  the  soil  and 
occupies  the  spaces  between  the  particles.  It 
these  spaces  be  occupied  by  water,  as  in  an 
undrained  soil,  or  the  particles  be  so  closely 
pressed  together  as  to  diminish  the  space- 
volume,  as  happens  in  a  stiff  clay,  it  is  clear 
that  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  minute 
organisms  will  be  so  limited  as  to  check  the 
work,  if  not  to  destroy  them.  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  drainage  promotes 
nitrification  by  removing  surplus  water  and 
allowing  air  to  enter  and  occupy  the  space 
between  the  soil  particles,  while  enough 
moisture  will  adhere  to  the  particles  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  bacteria.  Thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  breaking  up  of  the  soil  also  assists  by 
allowing  a  ready  passage  to  air  and  water. 

Nitrification  is  then  an  important  process  in 
the  promotion  of  soil  fertility.  It  is  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  certain  species  of 
bacteria.  These  bacteria  are  found  in  practi- 
cally all  soils.  They  are  not  found  in  woodland, 
as  the  soil  is  here  too  acid,  due  to  the  decay  of 
large  quantities  of  leaves  and  other  org-anic 
matter.  They  are  checked  in  their  action  by 
the  presence  of  soluble  organic  matter.  Farm- 
yard manure  should  be  well  rotted  before 
applying  to  soil,  as  in  this  state  it  contains 
little  or  no  soluble  org-anic  matter.  A  "sour" 
soil  acts  adversely  on  the  bacteria  ;  hence, 
liming-  promotes  nitrification  by  correcting-  the 
sourness.       A    good     supply     of    oxyg-en     and 


moisluie  is  essential  for  the  acti\ity  o'i  the 
organisms.  As  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the 
air.  the  siiil  nuist  be  well  aerated.  The  aeration 
ol  the  soil,  as  well  as  a  constant  renewal  of  soil 
moisture,  is  elTecled  by  good  drainage  and 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  surface  la\er. 

(jladioli. 

TIllv.Sl]  handsome  fiowers  seem  to  have 
become  more  popular  o{  late  ;  some 
handsoiTie  specimens  and  stands  have 
been  in  evidence  at  the  various  horticultural 
shows  this  year,  and  undoubtedly  the  quality 
o\  the  blooms  u  as  in  advance  of  anything  we 
ha\e  seen  hitherto. 

Some  objection  is  raised  to  the  large  llowering 
variety,  by  "  cut-fiower  "  enthusiasts,  on  the 
score  of  "  stiffness"  and  want  of  decorative 
value,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  if  used  in 
large  vases,  in  a  bold  style  and  in  conjunction 
with  Chrysanthemum  Maximum,  Gypsophylla  or 
autumn  foliage,  there  are  few  flowers  can  equal 
it  in  its  majestic  decorative  effects.  A  really 
bold  vase  of  such,  in  the  corner  of  a  hall  or 
room,  is  something-  worth  looking  at,  but  if 
stuck  in  a  small  vase  for  table  work  it  is  a 
ghastly  failure.  Not  so,  however,  with  its 
confrere,  the  early  or  small-flowered  gladiolus, 
than  which  few  prettier  or  daintier  subjects  can 
be  used  for  room  decoration  ;  indeed  this  is  its 
one  use,  as  the  early  varieties,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  are  rather  "lost"  in  the 
border.  Both  sorts  are  of  the  easiest  possible 
cultivation,  are  very  inexpensive,  and  so  hand- 
some that  they  are  worthily  very  popular. 

Early  gladioli  can  be  had  in  flower  olviosl  all 
the  year  round,  with  care,  while  the  large- 
flowered  late  sorts  only  bloom  for,  say,  three 
months  at  most. 

Both  varieties  can  now  be  had  in  a  very  large 
selection  of  shades  of  colour,  and  the  handiwork 
of  the  hybridiser  is  evident  in  this  as  in  most 
other  flowers  of  to-day,  some  really  exquisite 
results  having-  been  attained.  Those  who  were 
privileged  to  see  the  handsome  stands  erected 
at  the  springs  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Lilley  of  Guernsey  and  by 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Gowran,  at  the  autumn  show  of  the 
same  society,  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  varieties.  We  have 
already  said  that  both  are  of  the  easiest  cultiva- 
tion, but  while  the  early  likes  a  sandy  light  soil, 
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the  Icirge  gfladiolus  prefers  a  stiffer,  deeper  loam, 
and  revels  in  g'ood,  rich,  well-manured  soil,  only 
"  objecting-  "  when  there  is  lack  of  drainage  or 
stag-nancy  in  any  form  at  the  root. 

In  "earlies,"  who  does  not  know  that  favourite 
Colvilli  alba  (The  Bride),  and  C.  rosea,  or 
Blushing  Bride,  but  there  are,  in  the;newer  sorts, 
some  really  magnificent  colourings,  amongst 
which  we  mig-ht  name  Ardens  or  Fire  King, 
a  blazing^  scarlet, 
with  large  indi- 
vidual pips  ;  Non 
Plus  Ultra,  bril- 
liant red  ;  General 
Scott,  white 
with  red  blotch  ; 
Crimson  Queen, 
and  many  others. 

In  large -flower- 
ing g-ladioli  it 
is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  particula- 
rise ;  but  we  were 
much  struck  with 
W.  Falconer,  a 
delicious  ricli  pink; 
Cardinal,  \ery 
rich  crimson;  At- 
traction, crimson 
and    white  ;    Prin- 


from  a  mixture  at  is.  a  dozen,  while  it  certainly 
can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  2s.  6d. 
upwards.  "James." 


Hsmanthus  Katherine. 


lovel 


ceps,    the 


rgest 


Photu  ('y] 
A    HANDSO.ME    GROrr 

Blacki 


gladiolus   known 

and  Baron   Hulot, 

miscalled    a    blue, 

being  really  a  very 

dark   purple  ;    but 

the  palm  must  be 

given  to  that  deli- 

ciously  soft,  fresh 

pink  America,  as, 

'"  addition   to   its 

beauty    of    colour 

and  form,  it  is  of  a  perfect  habit,  very  stiff  in 

«tem,  and  never  falls  about  in  the  border. 

Just  one  word  of  advice  ere  we  close.  One  is 
miich  tempted  in  these  days  of  budgets  and 
other  disturbing  innovations  to  be  influenced 
by  the  price  of  things  offered  for  sale.  It  is  the 
age  of  cheapness,  but  in  gladioli  one  can  err 
on  the  side  of  cheapness,  and  err  badly. 
"Mixtures"  as  offered  by  seedmen  and  others 
can  be  had  at  very  low  rates,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  "  exhibition  "  quality  can  be  had 


lNTHUS    katherine  is  a   distinct  and 
i'ely  bulbous  greenhouse  plant  which  grows 
about    three   to  four  feet  high  and   throws   its 
heads     of    larg-e     scarlet     flowers     well     above     the 
foliage.     The    stems  of  both  flowers  and    foliage  are 
covered     with      dark 
spots,      a      character 
which  adds  consider- 
ably   to    the    attract- 
iveness of  the  plant. 
The     genus     hsem- 
anlhus  thus  belongs  to 
the  Amaryllis  family. 
It    includes    sixty 
species,  all  of  which 
are  South  African. 

One  very  important 
item    in  the   success- 
ful   growing    of    the 
ha;manthus  is  the  dry- 
ing off  process,  whicii 
must     be     carefully 
attended     to.       After 
they     have     finished 
flowering  all   the  old 
flower  stems  must  be 
cut     away    and     the 
plants  stood  in  a  light 
and     airy     position. 
Plenty  of  water  must 
be    given,    and    once 
or    twice    a    week    a 
good'soaking  of  liquid 
manure.     As  soon  as 
the  plants  show  signs 
of  going  to  rest,  feed 
iTig  must  be  stopped, 
and    then   the    plants 
gradually       "dried 
off".  '         In     my    own 
practice    I   never  en- 
tirely withhold  water. 
I    usually   give   them 
one     good      soaking 
of  clear   water  once 
a  fortnight  all  through  their   resting  period.       Before 
new   growth    commences  they  must  be  repotted  in   a 
mixture   of  good    loam,  leaf-mould   and  sand,   adding 
some     well-decayed    cow    manure.       On    shifting    the 
plants  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  should  be 
shaken  away,    taking  great   care  not  to  injure  any  of 
the  large  fleshy  roots.     Pot  fairly  firm,  place  the  pots 
in    a  warm   temperature    until    they  have  made    some 
growth  ;  they  can  then  be  moved  into  a  cool  green- 
house.     The  illustration  shows  a  group  of  Ha?manthus 
Katherine  grown  at  Blackheath.     Most   of  the  bulbs 
are  three  years  old.  Wm.  Campbell. 

The  Gardens,  Blackheath,  Clontarf. 


[Wm.  Camf^i'iil 
Of    H.EMAN'THLS    KaTHERIXK    GROWN    AT 

CATii  Gardens,  Cldntark. 
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Native    Dvc   Plants 


Current     1  opies. 


DTK  INT.    a    ivoi-nl   visit  lo   llu-  wcsi  of  hvl.nul  wi- 
won-   miK-li   inlc-ii-sU-a    in    tlu-  iiu-thod  of  ilvini,- 
luMiu-    >ini..     wools    with    ilyos    .-xtiacloil    from 
diftorenl    plants -mostly    liolu-iis -i^'o^vini,-    in   tiio   ilis- 
triol.     As    most    people    know    tlio   introdiK-lion    in    tlio 
eig-litecnth    CLMUiiry  of  foreign  ».lyes  possessing  higlu-r 
commercial  advantages  rapidly  displaced  the  vegetable 
dyes   peculiar    to    the    country,   and    it    is    only   along 
the     western     seaboard     that     the     old     fashion    still 
lingers   of  using  native    plants.      Many   of  the    shades 
of  colour  obtainable   by    the  use  of  certain    plants   are 
distinctlv    artistic,    and    it    may    interest    many    of  our 
readers  to  know  of  a  few  more  or  less  common  plants 
that   may  be  used  for   this  purpose.     The   mordant  is 
commonly  boiled  with  the   wool,  and  the  plant  used  is 
alum,  which  not   only  brings  out  the  colour  b.it  fixes  it 
in  the  fabric   of  the  wool.      Pale  yellows  are  given  with 
the  leaves  of  pear.  plum,   birch,  and   willow,    also   with 
the  sweet   gale  of  bogs  ;ind  the  redshank  (Persicarca) 
of    cultivated    fields.       The    yellows    produced    can    be 
darkened  by  the  addition  of  alkalies  (potash  or  ammonia^ 
The    ragwort,    whose   yellow   flowering   heads   are    so 
conspicuous  in  many  pastures,  also  yields  a  fine  yellow, 
but  the  best  yellow  is  that  obtained  from  weld  or  dyers" 
mignonette    {Reseda  Luteola).     This    latter  plant  was  a 
great   favouiite  with  dyers  in  dying  wools  green.     The 
common  corn  m  irigold  {Chrysanthemum  segetum)  gives 
a  deep  yellowapproaching  orange.    Browns  of  different 
shades  are  yielded  by  several  common  plants.      Alder 
bark,  with  different  proportions  of  alum,  gives  varying 
tints  of  red.  and  with  copperas  various  shades  of  black. 
Practically   similar  colours   may  be  obtained   from  the 
bark  of  oak  and  birch.      Beautiful  yellow-browns  may  be 
got  from  ling,  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  heathers,  and 
a  fine,  rich  russet  brown  from  the  lichen,  known  as  Sticta 
pulmonacea.     Various  species  of  another  lichen  genus 
(Parmelia)    yield   charming  shades  of  crottle  browns. 
Fresh  walnut  husks  and  the  rhizomes  cf  the  white  water- 
lily  give  particularly  rich  browns  ;  they  require  no  mor- 
dants, and  the  wool  is  soft  and  delightful  to  the  touch. 

Greens  may  be  obtained  from  the  ripe  berries  of 
privet  with  alum  and  from  the  flowering  tips  of  the 
common  reed  [Phragmiles  communes)  with  copperas. 
Very  few  native  plants  appear  to  yield  good  reds. 
The'  tormentil  {PutentlUa  tormenliUa)  gives  a  dull  red 
with  alum,  and  the  fresh  inner  bark  of  birch  gives  a 
slightly  brighter  shade.  Woad  {Isatis  tinrtoria)  is  the 
only  plant  giving  a  blue  colour.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  green  is  that  produced  when  the  wool  is  first  dyed 
with  woad  and  then  "topped"  with  weld.  A  large 
number  of  interesting  experiments  en  this  subject  was 
carried  out  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Plowright, 
and  although  vegetable  dyes  have  long  ceased  to  be 
of  much  economic  importance  his  results  are  well  worth 
our  careful  consideration. 

^w        t^        t^ 

Crowns  for  kings'  wearing,  gems  for  all  men's  sharing, 
Rubies  from  the  rowan  trees,  diadems  of  dew  ; 

Thorny  gorse  for  golden  thrones,  tapestries  of  brown 
fir  cones 
Gifts  of  price  were  these  from  winds  that  blew. 
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'  is  ,1  recognised  fact  in  gardening  that  by  burning 
soil  its  fertility  is  subsequently  increased,  although 
fov  ;i   short   time  afier  the  burning  its  fertility  may 
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use  of  this  knowledge,  and   will   sometimes  bake  their 
soil  instead  of  changing  il.     At  the  British  Association's 
meeting   at   Sheffield    in   September,    Dr.    E.  J.  Russel 
detailed   some  interesting  facts  and   theories  bearing 
upon  the  important  subject  of  soil  fertility.     Drs.  Russe! 
and  Hutchinson  have  been  conducting  a  series   of  ex- 
periments   at    the     Rothamsted     Kxperimental     Farm. 
They  find  that  crops  benefited  greatly  when  the  soil  was 
first    heated    to   a   temperature    of  70   degrees  to    100 
degrees  for  two  hours,  while  treatment  for  forty-eight 
hours  with  the  vapour  of  toluene,  &c.,  followed  by  a 
complete     volatilisation      of    the     antiseptic,     brought 
about   an   increase  of  30  per  cent,   or   so   in   the   crop. 
Moreover,  after  analysis  the  plants  were  found  to  have 
taken  up  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  other  foods 
from  the  treated  soil,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  crop 
must  be  due  to   greater  supplies   of  plant  foods   in   the 
soil  and  not  to  mere   stimulus.      Most   of  the    foods  in 
the   soil   are    made    suitable    for   the   u.se    of   plants    by 
beneficial  bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  Dr.  Russel  maintains 
that  the  partial  sterilising  of  the  soil  only  destroys  some 
of  these  bacteria,  but  entirely  destroys  hitherto  unsus- 
pected but  larger  organisms  in  the  soil  which  feed  upon 
the   living   bacteria.       So  it    seems    that    these    larger 
injurious  organisms  are  more  easily  destroyed  than  the 
smaller  beneficial  bacteria.     After  the  soil  was  watered 
and  left  for  a  time  the  bacteria  increased  to  a  degree 
that  was  never  attained  under  normal  conditions. 

The  prize  essay  on  profitable  fruit  growing  by  John 
Wright  is  a  small  but  well-known  book,  sound  and 
reliable  in  its  teaching.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  interested  in  fruit,  for  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  sum 
of  one  shilling.  In  the  ninth  edition  now  published  the 
selection  of  varieties  has  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date,  their  suitability  for  the  purposes  indicated  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  leading  experts.  A  short 
chapter  on  fruit  growing  in  Ireland  is  included,  and  on 
page  100  an  interesting  example  is  given  where  an  old 
orchard  in  Co.  Roscommon,  three  acres  in  extent, 
produced  a  crop  of  apples  which  realised  only  £^  lOS. 
The  old  trees  were  headed  back,  grafted  with  that 
splendid  apple  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  after  three 
years  from  grafting  the  crop  was  expected  to 
realise  j^ioo,  a  really  fine  example  of  renovating  an  old 
orchard. 

The  photo  shows  a  good  specimen  of  the  double 
white  annual  larkspur,  sometimes  known  as  the  stock- 
flowered  larkspur.  Along  the  borders  at  Glasnevin 
they  have  been  greatly  admired  throughout  the  season, 
and  are  still  in  flower.  They  are  of  a  tall  branching 
habit,  growing  three  to  five  feet  high  according  to  cut 
ture,  and  can  be  obtained  in  various  colours  as  white, 
pink,  carmine,  or  violet.  For  supplying  cut  flowers 
they  are  also  of  great  value.  These  colour  forms  an 
varieties  of  Delphinium  consolida.   and   should  not  b([ 
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confused  with  the  varieties  of  Delphinium  Ajacis,  a 
better  known  but  far  inferior  annual.  At  Glasnevin  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  October  in  a  box  in  a  cold  frame. 
About  February  or  March  they  are  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted two  or  three  inches  apart  in  other  boxes, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  they  are  hardened  off  and 
planted  out  separately  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
apart.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  thinly  in  the  open 
ground  in  April,  keeping-  the  seedlings  thinned  out, 
eventually  leaving  them  twelve  inches  from  plant  to 
plant. 

Some  Godetias  and 
Clarkias  which  were 
given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  annual 
Delphiniums  have  done 
particularly  well  this 
year.  Some  of  the  new 
forms  of  antirrhinums 
are  very  gay  just  now. 
while  other  flower-^ 
are  fast  disappearing. 
Orange  King,  Ciolden 
Chamois,  Pure  White, 
Coral  Red,  Carmim- 
Pink  are  among  tlu- 
best  varieties.  To  flower 
well  through  the  sum- 
mer the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  September  or 
October,  or  in  heat  in 
January. 

The  flowers  of  the  Col- 
chicums  are  welcome 
even  though  they  indi- 
cate the  time  of  the 
year  so  well.  C.  Born 
mulleri  is  the  first  to 
open,  but  the  best  two 
Colchicums  are  the  Cau- 
casian C.  speciosum 
rubrum  and  the  beautiful 
white  variety  C.  specio- 
sum album. 

Mr.  Briscoe,  an  old 
Kevvite,  has  had  the 
honour  of  raising  the 
first  hybrid  of  Primula 
bulleyana  for  Messrs. 
Veitch     and     .Son.      the 

other  parent  being  P.  japonica.  The  h)-brid  is  said 
to  have  the  habit  of  P.  japonica  with  flowers  similar  in 
colour  to  those  of  P.  Unique. 


School    Gardens. 

MOST  Continental  countries  have  recognised  the 
importance  of  school  gardens  as  a  means  of 
instruction  in  rural  science,  and  have  adopted 
lliein  in  conjunction  with  their  elementary  schools.  So 
long  ago  as  1870  Austria-Hungary  made  it  compulsory 
for  every  national  school  to  have  a  garden  attached,  and 
Sweden  quickly  followed  suit.     Belgium,   France,  and 


Switzerland  added  school  gardening  to  the  curriculum 
of  their  rural  schools  about  ten  years  later.  America, 
with  the  able  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  teaching  of  nature 
study  by  means  of  school  gardens. 

We  in  Ireland  hope  to  have  school  gardens  attached 
to  many  of  our  national  schools  before  very  long,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  enquire  how  we  can  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  educational  benefit  from  them. 

"  No  instruction  without  observation  "  should  be  the 
ke)'note  of  the  work  in 
the  school  garden.  Its 
aim  must  be  something 
higher  than  to  turn  out 
the  pupil  a  dexterous 
garden  labourer.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  can- 
not hope  to  make  him 
an  expert  horticulturist, 
but  it  can  teach  him  the 
essentials  for  the  good 
cultivation  of  garden 
crops,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  it  can 
develop  in  him  the 
power  of  observation 
and  the  ability  to  draw 
proper  conclusions  from 
what  he  sees. 

Yet  another  object 
can  be  attained  by  the 
school  garden  if  rightly 
used  ;  it  can  stimulate 
in  the  child  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the 
common  objects  of  the 
countryside — the  plants, 
the  trees,  and  the 
animals.  It  should  en- 
courage, as  Herbert 
Spencer  puts  it,  that 
"instinctive  inclination 
which  every  child  shows 
to  observe  natural 
beauties  and  investigate 
natural  phenomena." 

Working  on  these 
lines  the  underlying 
principles  of  every  gar- 
den operation  should  be 
explained  to  the  child  before  he  performs  it.  He 
should  never  be  allowed  to  work  mechanically,  not 
understanding  the  object  of  the  work  which  he  is  at. 
He  must  be  taught  to  notice  the  plant  forms  and 
structures  which  he  meets  in  the  garden,  and  their 
uses  must  be  explained  to  him.  A  labourer  might 
grow  a  bed  of  onions  without  in  the  least  under- 
standing the  nature  of  a  bulb  or  its  use  to  the  plant. 
The  benefit  he  would  derive  from  growing  the  onions 
would  then  simply  be  equal  to  the  edible  or  market 
value  of  the  produce  ;  but  if  the  growing  of  onions  is  to 
have  an  educational  value  as  well  the  grower  should 
seek  to  know  what  a  bulb  is,  and  why  a  plant  produces  it. 
The  autumn  is  now  with  us.  and  a  few  notes  as  to  the 
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subjocls  of  study  ill  scliool  _i;;iiili'iis  mii;lil  he  iim-Iu1  to 
those  who  are  ahi>ady  iMiiifa^-i'il  in  tlu>  U-ailiiii);  of  rural 
science. 

Besides  the  routine  operations  of  a  >;-aiden  at  this 
time  of  year,  whicli  will  be  found  detailed  elsewiu-n-  in 
this  paper,  there  are  many  interestinj,'-  tliinifs  to  note  — 
the  various  forms  K^f  fruit  produced  by  plants  and  tiie 
arranijement  of  the  seeds  in  the  fruit  ;  the  way  in  which 
the  different  fruits  open  and  their  seeds  are  distributed  ; 
the  winjfed  fruits  of  some  trees  (ash,  sycamore,  and 
elm)  and  the  silky  hairs  on  the  fruits  of  many  composites 
are  interestintf  structures  to  facilitate  seed  dispersion. 
Collections  of  weed  seeds  mitrht  be  made  by  the 
children. 

The  reg-ion  in  which  plants  store  their  reserve  food 
should  be  noted,  and  the  structures  of  the  various 
storage  organs — roots,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  tubers,  and 
corms — compared.  Later  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf  will 
afford  an  interesting-  study. 

G.    O.    SllKKKAKI). 


Autumn    Manuring    of  Fruit 


Trees. 


"  It  is  indispensable  th.1t  every  plant  should  find  in  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows  those  inorganic  constitiienls  which  nature 
has  rendered  necessary  to  it  " — Lindley. 

A  S  fruit  culture  is  now  so  rapidly  extending  in  this 
/~\  country,  and  as  the  intelligent  manuring  of 
fruit  trees  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the 
management  of  an  orchard,  a  chapter  upon  manurial 
treatment  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  kind  of  manure  as  well  as  the  quantity  to 
apply  will,  of  course,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  but  also  upon  the  character  of  the  trees. 
But  even  so  there  are  certain  fixed  principles  applying 
to  all  soils  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  ought  to  be  well 
understood  by  growers,  and  it  is  these  principles  rather 
than  precise  details  that  we  are  at  present  anxious  to 
explain. 

The  soil,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  simply  a 
mass  of  inert  matter  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  great  natural  labora- 
tory in  which  things  are  being  constantly  changed 
under  the.  influence  of  air  and  bacteria.  The  changes 
of  importance  to  cultivators  are  those  that  result  in  the 
formation  of  compounds  required  in  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  With  the  exception  of  carbon  the  soil  supplies 
the  plant  with  everything  it  requires  in  the  way  of  food. 
"With  good  reason  the  soil  is  called  mother,"  sii3s 
Lucretius,  "since  all  things  have  been  produced  out  of 
it." 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  under  natural  con- 
ditions soils  have  the  power  of  maintaining  their 
fertility,  but  when  subjected  to  systematic  cropping  a 
large  quantity  of  material  removed  by  the  crop  is  taken 
away  from  the  soil  and,  hence  it  is  made  poorer  by  just 
so  much.  For  example,  a  ton  of  apples  will  remove 
about  nine  pounds  and  a  ton  of  grapes  as  much  as  forty- 
six  pounds  of  minerals  from  the  soil.  Some  of  these 
minerals  are  plentiful  in  soils,  while  others  are  relatively 
scarce.     Those  that   are  necessary  and   scarce  are,  of 


coursi-.  till'  most  important  from  the  cultivator's  point 
of  view,  .\sarule,  only  two  minerals  are  valuable  in 
this  rest  rid  I'll  sense — these  are  potash  and  phosphoric 
;nid.  In  addition  to  minerals  the  soil  supplies  the 
pl.ml  with  nitrogen  cither  in  the  form  of  nitrate  oi'  ;i 
salt  oi  ammonia,  and  these  available  nitrogen  com- 
poimds  are.  as  a  rule,  also  present  to  a  limited  extent. 
These  are  only  general  rules,  however,  and  do  not  apply 
to  all  soils.  For  example,  many  clays  are  particularly 
rich,  in  potash  while  other  soils  may  have  quite  an 
oxjeptional  amount  of  either  phosphatic  or  nitrogenous 
coinpouiuls.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whether  an\ 
particular  kind  of  fruit  tree  growing  on  any  particular 
kind  of  soil  will  benefit  from  the  application  of  any 
[larticular  kind  of  manure  can  only  be  discovered  by 
experiment.  Hence  one  of  the  very  first  things  a  fruit 
grower  should  find  out  is  the  name  of  the  particular 
food  element  that  his  orchard  land  is  weakest  in,  as  it 
is  that  element  that  will  most  of  all  determine  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
The  first  principle  then  in  manuring  is  to  supply  such 
essential  food  substances  as  the  plant  needs  and  the 
soil  itself  fails  to  supply  in  sufficient  abundance  to  the 
growing  crop.  A  gardener  can  only  find  this  out  by 
trials.  It  is  ea.sy,  for  example,  to  try  the  effect  of,  sa}-, 
a  potash  salt  upon  a  young  apple  tree,  and  note  if  it 
makes  any  difference  between  it  and  a  similar  tree  from 
which  potash  i-s  withheld.  By  a  number  of  intelligent  1\ 
planned  trials  a  good  deal  of  valuable  soil  knowledgi 
can  be  gained  in  a  few  seasons. 

The  composition  of  different  kinds  of  manures  ami 
their  respective  physiological  use  to  the  plant  are 
matters  that  ought,  of  course,  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Some  manures  supply  only  one  kind  of  essential  sub- 
stance—nitrogen, phosphate  or  potash — while  others 
contain  two  or,  as  in  the  case  of  guano  or  farmyanl 
manure,  all  three.  These  latter  are  called  complcii' 
manures.  As  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  different 
kinds  of  manurial  substances  the  following  facts  shoukl 
be  remembered  :  — 

Ni/rogt')i  tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  root, 
stem  and  foliage.  It  therefore  encourages  shoot 
production,  and  is  usefid  in  the  case  of  trees  that  are 
stunted  or  otherwise,  not  making  good  growth,  but 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  cases  where  trees  are  already 
making  too  much  "wood."  It  is  wasteful  to  apply 
nitrate  or  ammonium  salts  in  autumn,  as  being  very 
soluble  tlie\-  will  get  washed  out  during  the  winter  rains 
.Spring  is  the  best  time,  as  roots  have  then  a  difihculty  in 
getting  a  sufficiency  of  nitrate  until  the  soil  gets 
warmer  and  nitrification  begins  with  the  advance  of  the 
year.  Some  discretion  is  needed  in  the  use  of  nitro- 
genous manures,  as  an  excess  may  be  harmful,  and 
especially  so  if  there  is  a  lack  of  the  necessary  minerals. 
Furtherinore,  an  excess  renders  a  tree  more  susceptible 
to  disease. 

Phosphates,  unlike  nitrogenous  manures,  encourage 
sturdy  grow'th  and  the  development  of  flower  buds. 
They  also  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  fruit.  \'ery 
few  soils  are  overstocked  with  phosphates,  and  fruit 
growers  can  hardly  err  in  applying  phosphatic  manures 
to  their  trees.  Of  artificial  manures  supplying  phos- 
phorous the  three  commonest  are  superphosphate  of 
lime,  basic  slag  and  bone  meal.     For  clays  basic  slag  is 
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the  best,  as  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime.  It  oiig-ht  to 
be  applied  in  the  autumn  or  winter  and  well  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil.  Superphosphate  is  better  for  light 
lands,  and  may  be  hoed  in  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Bone  meal  when  used  should  be  applied  in  the 
autumn. 

Potash  is  of  an  all  round  utility  in  plant  growth  and  is 
of  particular  service  to  fruit  trees.  It  assists  in  the 
assimilation  of  food  and  in  the  formation  of  buds  and 
the  development  of  shoots.  It  also  aids  in  flower  and 
fruit  production.  In  addition  to  these  functions  it  keeps 
up  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  so 
helps  the  plant  to  resist  disease.  Light  soils  are 
especially  benefited  by  the  application  of  potash    salts. 


action  and  bone  dust  more  lasting  because  it  is  slow  to 
dissolve.  It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  quantities  for 
an  autumn  mixture  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  trees.  It  is 
advisable  as  a  general  rule  to  add,  say,  about  a  third 
more  phosphatic  manure  than  potassic  in  the  mixture. 
In  order  to  give  "backbone"  to  a  soil  many  fruit 
growers  include  a  little  bone  meal.  After  the  mixture 
is  scattered  it  ought  to  be  lightly  worked  into  the  soil 
with  a  fork  and  the  surface  mulched  with  a  little  "long 
manure."  If  fruit  plots  are  systematically  treated  in 
the  way  suggested  the  grower  will  be  amply  rewarded 
for  the  expense  and  trouble  by  healthy  trees  and  good 
crops  of  sound,  high  quality  fruit. 


A  Striking  Group  of  Yucca  Filamentosa  Flaccida  (Adam's  Needle) 

Growing  on  the  banks  of  the  River  LifTey,  in  the  Grounds  of  P.  La  Touche,  Esq.,  D.L. 


Kainit  (a  mixture  of  potash,  common  salts  and  mag- 
nesia) is  the  form  in  which  potash  is  applied  to  fruit 
trees.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  (in  powder 
form)  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  so  that  the  sometimes 
injurious  impurities  may  be  removed  by  the  winter  rains. 
A  complete  manure -that  is  one  supplying  the  soil 
with  all  the  essential  ingredients  necessary  for  the  feed- 
ing of  fruit  trees  — would  be  one  made  up  of  a  phosphatic 
and  potash  manure  applied  in  the  autumn  to  be 
followed  in  the  spring  with  an  application  of  a  nitro- 
genous salt.  The  quantity  to  apply  may  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  or  four  ounces  per  square  3-ard.  As 
basic  slag  contains  free  lime  it  is  the  best  kind  of 
phosphatic  manure  to  work  into  clay  soils  or  in  light  land 
deficient    in    lime.     Superphosphates    are    quicker    in 


Value  of  Poultry  Manure. 

All  the  sweepings  from  poultry  houses  and  runs 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  fowl  dung  forms  a 
most  valuable  manure  for  almost  all  kinds  of  plants. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  either  fruit  trees 
or  vegetables,  using  about  a  poinid  weight  to  each 
square  yard,  and  lightly  but  thoroughly  raking  in.  A 
most  stimulating  potting  soil  for  all  soft-wooded  plants 
may  be  made  by  intimately  mixing  the  full  contents  of 
a  seven  inch  pot  of  this  manure  with  a  barrowful  of 
compost.  Again,  it  is  capital  stuff  for  the  making  of  liquid 
manure.  A  bushel  of  it  loosely  tied  up  in  a  sack  and 
steeped  for  several  days  in  about  fifty  gallons  of  water 
will  give  excellent  results. 
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Flemwell. 

wi'li-kiiown      series      of 

beaut  i  fully  illustrated 

books     published      by 

Messrs.  A.  it  C.  Black. 
]Mr.   Flemwell  is  an  ex 

tremely     able      painter, 

whose     tiyfure     subject  s 

attracted   attention  yeai^ 

ago  at  the  Royal  Acadeni\ 

in     London    and     on    the 

Continent  ;  but  his  <fenius 

does  not  end  there,  for  his 

sketchesof  Alpine  scenery 

compare  well  with  those 

to  be  found  in  any  country, 

while     his     drawings     of 

Alpine  flowers  and  fungi, 

which  we  were  privileged 

to  see  in  Switzerland,  are 

the  most  accurate  in  form 

and   brilliant  in  colour  we 

have   yet   set   eyes    upon. 

The    pictures   reproduced 

in  the  book  are  of  plants 

growing  in  s  i  /  ti .  fre- 
quently  set   ainiilsl    some 

majestic,  snowclad  moun- 
tains, and  for  that  reason 

the  flow  ers  are  necessarily 

small,  but  their  form 
and  colour,  together 
with  their  habit  and 
grouping,  are  so  natural 
that  the  species  of  most 
can  be  recognised  at  once. 

The  author  is  a  poet  and  philosopher  as  well  as  an 
observant  naturalist,  and  therefore  his  very  artistic 
book  should  appeal  forcibly  to  the  Irish  temperament. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  book  on  botany,  nor  on 
gardening:  it  is  rather  an  ensemble,  and  it  forms  a 
delightfully  sympathetic  account  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
flowers  and  of  the  mountain  gardens,  written  by  one 
who  has  long  lived  amongst  them  and  who  knows  them 
in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers.  The  book  appears 
to  have  hit  what  is  called  the  "public  taste,"  and  that 
was  the  aim  of  both  author  and  publisher.      May  this  be 
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♦"Alpine  Flowers  and  Gardens, 
C.  Black.     7S.  6d.  net. 


by  G.  Flemwell.     London  :  A. 


The  introduction  is  ap- 
propriately written  by 
Monsieur  H.  Correvon,  of 
Geneva,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  k  n  o  w  n 
authority  on  the  subject 
of  .Alpine  gardens,  three 
or  four  of  which  he  was 
the  first  to  start  in  the 
mountains,  and  of  which 
he  still  has  the  director- 
ship. As  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the 
Alpine  flora,  Mons.  Cor- 
revon was  eminently  fitted 
to  write  a  preface  to  such 
a  book  as  this,  and  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  novelty 
of  the  work  that  his  re- 
marks should  be  left  in 
F'rench,  a  language  so 
often  spoiled  by  being 
t  ran  si  at  e  d.  He  truly 
s.-ivs— "The  .Alpine  flora 
has  never  yet  been  de- 
SCI  ibeil  nor  offered  to  the 
public  in  such  a  form. 
Here  then  is  profoundly 
original  work,  which 
lovers  of  beauty  and  truth 
cannot  but  applaud." 

The  twenty  illustrations 
are  well  reproduced  in 
the  three-colour  process. 
They  are  about  a  quarter 
the  size  of  the  originals, 
which  were  recently  on 
exhibition  at  the  Baillie 
Gallerv  in  London,  where,  we  understand,  examples 
of  the  artist's  work  can  always  be  purchased. 
Several  of  the  most  beautiful  views  were  taken  in 
spring,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  bring  back  pleasant 
memories  to  all  who  have  seen  such  sights  in  the  Alps  in 
spring,  before  the  annual  rush  of  tourists  takes  place. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Alps  can  fully  appreciate  the  chapters  on  "The  Rival 
Seasons"  and  •' Spring  in  the  Alps,"  for  "  all  this  and 
much  more  are  missed  by  the  majority  of  visitors,  who 
arrive  perhaps  in  time  to  see  the  fast-fading  blossoms 
of  the  rhododendron." 

It   is    in   spring    that    one   sees   the  hepaticas  in  the 
woods  and  the  Scilla   bifolia,  which   takes   the   place  in 


Flemwell    p.mnting    i.\    the    Linnea    Garden  at 
Boi  RG   St.   Pierre. 
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Switzerland  of  our  bluebell  ;  it  is  tlien  that  the 
anemones  and  primulas  and  gentians  are  at  their  best, 
thoug^h,  of  course,  in  higher  altitudes  they  linger  on  till 
after  mid-summer.  Again,  it  is  in  April  and  May 
that  as  soon  as  the  melting  snows  expose  the  dull 
brown-sward,  it  gets  carpetted  with  millions  of  blue  and 
white  crocus  and  the  delicate  mauve  bells  of  the 
Soldanella.  Well  may  our  author-painter  say  he  knows 
"no  more  dreamlike  or  inspiring  sight  than  when  in 
early  spring-time  the  mystic  Alps,  ridding  themselves 
of  their  superfluous  snows,  are  thundering  down 
avalanches  over  their  mighty  crags  anil  cliffs,  and  yet 
the  while,  in  the  tranquil,  grassy  foreground  lies  a 
lovely  new  born  wealth  of  Soldanella."  All  these  April 
scenes  are  wonderfully  pourtrayed  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  views.  Nor  a:re  the  marsh  marigolds  for- 
gotten, keeping  company  with  the  bright  pink  Primula 
farinosa  and  the  dull  yellow  P.  elatior,  with  the  Argen- 
tine peak  towering  in  the  background.  The  drawing 
of  Gentiana  verna  and  the  Glacier  de  Plan  Neve 
reminds  one  of  the  unrivalled  work  of  Edward  Compton 
both  in  its  accuracy  of  detail,  its  atmosphere  and 
colouring. 

The  series  of  views  painted  in  simimer  comprises 
pictures  of  the  Thomasia  garden,  the  garden  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rochers  des  Naye,  the  second  highest 
in  Europe,  and  the  beautiful  Jardin  de  la  Linnea  at 
Bourg  St.  Pierre,  that  last  quaint  village  on  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass.  We  give  a  photo 
of  Mr.  Flemwell  painting  in  the  Linnea  Garden,  where 
three  thousand  kinds  of  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  can  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  scenery 
which  itself  is  worth  the  long  tramp  up  the  dusty  road 
to  see. 

Another  beautiful  drawing  gives  the  combination  of 
blue  gentians  and  pink  .Silene  acaulis.  The  scene  of 
this  and  several  charming  views  of  flower-bedecked 
pastures  ready  for  the  scythe  is  laid  at  the  Col  de  la' 
Forciaz,  between  Chamonix  and  Martigny,  a  spot  our 
artist  loves  and  knows  so  well.  The  last  picture  in  the 
book,  a  September  idyll  with  Apollo  butterfles  hovering 
over  some  tall,  hillside  thistles  in  front  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Tour,  is  a  gem  of  ethereal  colouring,  and  it  reminds 
us  that  our  friend  is  an  ardent  entomologist  also. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  say  more  about  the  letter- 
press, which  is  instructive  and  yet  so  readable.  Those 
who  wish  information  about  the  colours  of  Alpine  flowers, 
their  habits  and  characteristics,  &c.,  cannot  do  better 
than  get  this  attractive  volume  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  reading  it  they  may  be  led  to 
think  of  theories  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  distribu- 
tion of  certain  Alpine  plants  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  descend  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  while  they 
reappear  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  Scotch 
mountains,  and  are  often  fouiul  at  more  than  twice 
that   height   in    the   .Alps. 

e^*  ^^  t^^ 

In  rose-time  or  in  berr\-time. 
When  ripe  seeds  fall  or  buds  peep  out. 

While  green  the  turf  or  white  the  rime. 
There's  something  to  be  glad  about. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Clontarf. 

CLONTARF  !  When  the  name  is  mentioned  we 
think  of  the  eager  curiosity  of  a  boy  seated 
o\\  the  sea-wall  who  shyly  asks  a  friendly  passer- 
by if  this  is  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
Yes.  Here  the  Gael  overcame  the  Gaul.  Out  there 
on  the  tide  the  Norse  galleys  rode  on  Good  Friday, 
1014.  Here  the  Northern  men  made  their  last  stand 
before  they  broke  to  their  ships.  The  hope  of  a 
supreme  dynasty  for  Ireland  ended  in  that  Irish  victory. 
Brian  died  here,  his  son  and  grandson  having  perished 
in  the  battle. 

"  And  where  are  the  Cliiefs  with  whom  Brian  went  forth  ? 
The  never  vanquished  sons  of  Erhi  the  brave  ; 
The  great  king  of  Onaght,  renowned  for  his  worth, 
And  the  hosts  of  Uaskinn  from  the  western  wave." 

Ships  are  out  on  the  tide  to-day,  but  they  are  ships 
of  merchandise,  not  of  war.  The  industrial  side  of  the 
city  is  seen  from  here,  with  its  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
its  factories  and  tall  chimneys,  from  which  the  grey 
smoke  streams  lazily  in  the  quiet  air.  Clontarf  is  now 
a  nexus  of  industrialism,  the  trains  to  and  from  the 
north  rumble  past,  and  the  whirr  of  electric  cars  beats 
the  air  with  ceaseless  monotony.  The  promontory  and 
the  hills  are  as  of  old.  Before  us  is  the  outstanding 
peak  of  the  Golden  Spears,  now  miscalled  the  Sugarloaf. 
Beside  us  is  Howth  — Ben  Edar  of  old — "Clear  head 
over  sea  of  gulls,"  as  the  Ossianic  poem  described  it. 
Here  on  the  margin  of  the  bay  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
industrial  Dublin  the  Messrs.  Watson  have  established 
a  thriving  nursery  from  which  plants  are  distributed  to 
thousands  of  Irish  homes.  Surely  the  peace  for  which 
Brian  strove  so  bravely  is  symbolised  in  its  broad  acres 
of  carefully-tended  beds,  full  of  young  plants  destined 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  people  awakening  to  the 
delights  of  gardening. 

Our  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  chr\santlu'munis 
and  carnations.  The  chrysanthemums  here  are  interest- 
ing not  only  with  regard  to  varieties  grown  but  also 
because  the\-  are  allowed  to  grow  natiu-allv  and  as  they 
will. 

Amongst  the  old  favourites  Horace  Martin  was  a 
glow  of  yellow,  and  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  new  F"rench  kinds  which  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
a  remarkable  manner  ;  perhaps  together  with  the 
several  Marie  Masse  varieties  none  are  more  hand- 
some or  useful.  Specially  noticeable  are  some  lovely 
new  pink  earl}-  kinds  with  broad  solid  flowers,  produced 
erectly  and  plentifully  on  plants  of  compact  and  sturdy 
habit.  Few  of  these  exceed  a  couple  of  feet  in  height, 
and  they  are  exquisite  garden  decorators  as  well 
as  being  delightful  for  cutting  in  September  and 
October. 

Amongst  the  earliest  pink  kinds  of  outstanding  merit 
we  must  include  Normandie,  a  charming  soft  pink  of 
dwarf  habit,  with  broad  petals  and  of  great  size  ; 
James  Bateman,  a  deeper  pink,  capital  in  habit, 
shape,  and  size ;  Provence,  a  large,  smooth,  coral 
pink,  with  gold  centre,  a  lovely  thing  ;  and  Mignon, 
a  taller  kind  with  large  flowers  of  pale  ro.se  or  mauve. 
In  white  varieties  few  are  superior  to  La  Parisienne, 
with   elegant   feathery  flowers  in  wonderful  profusion  ; 
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Savoie,  a  now  snow-wliito  ol  exrcpiuMially  bushy 
and  ilwaif  habit  ;  and  Ksporanoo,  whiih  has  lar.m- 
while  tlowors  with  a  ijivonisli  (.-imUiv.  and  all  liorno  on 
extra  long-  stems.  Cream  eoloms  are  well  represenieil 
by  Stella  and  .Market  Yellow. 

A  new  shade  in  outdoor  ehrysantheniums  is  l,a 
l".inonne,  with  large  shaggy  blooms  of  a  vieux-rosc 
eolour  which  especially  appealed  to  us.  Yellows  are 
numerous,  but  reference  must  certainly  be  made  to 
Miss  Balfour  Melville,  deep  yellow  with  old  gold 
tips;  the  flowers  are  extra  larg-e,  and  on  plants  o(  an 
ideal  dwarf  habit  ;  a  really  lovely  variety,  reminding  one 
in  manv  points  of  the  glorious  indoor  December  yellow 
Nagova.  Chatillon  is  another  beauty,  orange  and 
ochre  yellow,  with  straw-coloured  reverse,  and  liurc 
is  the  pure  Elstol  Yellow  which  comes  in  before 
the  ever  popular  Horace  .M.utin. 

No  early  crimson  for  outdoors  can  rival  Cioaclur's 
Crimson,  now  well  knowMi,  but  there  are  some  pun- 
bronze  and  bronzy-crimsons  which  no  one  should  be 
without,  such  as  Diana,  deep  bronzy-orange,  shaded 
with  gold ;  Tottie,  a  mass  of  medium-sized  flowers 
of  the  most  charming  reddish  orange  and  yellow ; 
Agnes,  salmon-brown  flowers  of  great  solidity  ;  and 
Harrie,  also  an  extra  large  bronzy-orange  of  lovely 
colouring.  All  the  foregoing  are  first  early  kinds,  and 
average  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  feet  in  height, 
with  the  exception  of  Mignon  (three  feet).  We  also  saw  a 
collection  of  the  new  single  early-flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  specially  noted  Ciem  of  Merslham,  crimson  ; 
Surrey,  salmon  cerise  ;  Juno,  yellow ;  Prince,  deep 
rose  ;  Dr.  Ingram  and  Dominion,  terra  cotta  and 
-,alinoii.  These  are  all  of  dwarf  habit,  and  as  they 
tlower  profusely,  will  be  more  largely  grown  when 
better  known. 


The   Best 


Single   Dahlias. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS  are  certainly  coming  into  favour, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  they  produce  very  striking- 
colour  effects,  especially  when  grown  in  clumps. 
To  many  people  they  offer  a  greater  attraction  than  the 
show,  fancy,  or  even  the  Cactus  type  of  flower.  The 
dahlia  (named  after  the  Swedish  botanist  Dahl)  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  cannot,  therefore,  survive  our  north  tem- 
perate winters.  The  first  plant  was  introduced  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  but  was 
soon  lost.  It  was  reintroduced  early  in  the  last  century, 
but  little  account  was  taken  of  it  at  the  lime.  Later, 
however,  their  variability  being  discovered,  they  were 
taken  in  hand  by  various  horticulturists,  and  soon 
acquired  great  popularity  in  gardens.  Being  members 
of  the  Composite  family  the  ''flowers."  popularly  so 
called,  are  really  heads  of  tiny  flowers  surrounded  by  an 
enclosing  whorl  (or  in  the  present  case  a  double  whorl) 
of  bracts  called  the  involucre.  The  flowering  head  in 
a  dahlia  shows  a  central  disk  of  tubular  florets  with  an 
outer  circle  of  strap-shaped  florets  forming  the  "ray," 
and  this  primitive  structure  is  retained  in  the  "single 
dahlias"  of  gardens.  The  disk  florets  in  the  wild 
plants  were  yellow  and  the  ray  florets  some  shade  of 
scarlet,  but  under  garden  cultivation  the  former 
gradually  took  on  not  only  the  colour  of  the   latter  but 


tlieir  f(.>i-m  o(  sli-uctiire  .-is  well,  .-mil  il  is  this  particul;ir 
change  that  proiluccd  liie  falsely  described  "  double  " 
flowers  of  dahlia. 

While  tlii-se  "  doubles  "  .ire  still  .ulmiieil  by  m.iny  a 
cli.ingi'  is  ci-rl.iinly  l.ikiiig  pl.uc  in  ]iublic  t.iste,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  l.irge  numbi-r  ol  dillcrenl  kinds  of 
"  singles "  that  are  now  i-.iiscd  .-nul  vlistributi-il  b\- 
florists.  They  aiv  undoubtedly  gr.md  flowers  for 
.uitiiinn  displ.iy  in  herbaceous  borders. 

Last  year  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  anxious  to 
discover  and  list  the  best  singles  now  in  cultivation, 
arranged  an  extensive  trial,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  ami 
Sons  oftered  to  carry  it  through  at  their  nurseries  at 
Crawley  under  the  direction  of  the  society.  The  trials 
ha\e  been  \er\-  successful  ;ind  the  results  most  interest- 
ing to  ilalilia  lo\ei-s.  Tiie  coniniitlei-  ;ippointed  to 
ri'|iorl  inspeeteil  t lie  pl.intsoii  the  i,^th  oi  last  mouth. 
The  beds  presented  a  glorious  siiow  of  colour,  and 
strikingly  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  "singles" 
;is  decorative  subjects.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
stem,  iieculi.'iiity  of  flowering,  habit  of  plant,  and 
geiu-ral  appearance  of  growtii,  the  following  varieties 
;ire,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  best  for 
garden  purposes  :  -Amy,  Lady  Bountiful,  Winona, 
Owen  Thomas,  Columbine,  Fugi  San,  Kitty,  Leslie  Seal, 
Miss  Moreland, Miss  Roberts,  Peggy,  Rosebank  Scarlet, 
Butterfly,  Snowdrop,  X'esuvius,  Cardinal,  Mrs.  Joj-nson 
Hicks,  Ros}- Cieni,  Mrs.    W.   Hood,   and   Morning  Glow. 


Real    Border  Carnations. 

AiMERICA  has  given  us  such  perfect  varieties  for 
culture  under  glass  that  the  greatest  want  now- 
a-days  is  a  collection  of  good  garden  carnations, 
varieties  which  flourish  outside  from  year  to  year,  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  good,  healthy  "grass  "  for  layering, 
and  give  large  flowers,  and  plenty  of  them,  on  stout, 
erect  stems.  I  fear  many  people  are  disappointed  with 
the  results  obtained  from  planting  out  the  lovely  border 
carnations  one  sees  at  English  shows,  as  they  have 
been  grown  under  the  glass,  and  are  often  improved  for 
garden  culture. 

This  little  article,  therefore,  deals  exclusively  with 
carnations  grown  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  through. 
Given  the  qualities  already  enumerated,  perfume  is  a 
highly  desirable  addition,  and  in  the  new  "  Dublin 
Pink" — here  illustrated  at  the  Editor's  request — we 
have  a  delightfully  clove-scented,  real  border  carna- 
tion. It  was  greatly  admired  when  staged  in  various 
centres  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  as  the  stems  and 
foliage  are  of  the  most  robust  character  it  will  prove  a 
favourite  amongst  those  who  love  carnations  in  the 
garden.  It  is  described  as  closely  resembling  a  first- 
rate  pink  American  carnation  flourishing  out  of  doors, 
and  this  is  high  praise,  as  few  border  varieties  possess 
the  size,  colour  and  fragrance  of  a  good  tree  carnation. 

The  new  Countess  of  Aberdeen  (so  named  by  per- 
mission of  her  Excellency)  is  one  of  the  finest  yellow- 
grounds  for  outside  growth.  The  flowers  are  extremely 
full,  large,  and  symmetrical,  and  produced  on  good 
stems. 

Lord  Carew  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour,  this 
year   having    produced  an    average    of  ten    full-length 
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flower  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  plant,  and  all 
loaded  with  flowers.  It  is  a  new  fancy  carnation  with 
bold,  scarlet  flakes  on  a  light  ground.  Both  the 
two  last  named  received  awards  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  Amongst 
the  most  satis- 
factory }-ellows 
this  year  was 
Gwen,  which  is 
of  a  very  charm- 
ing primrose 
shade,  and  it 
flowered  well 
despite  rain  and 
wind. 

Mauve  and 
lavender  kinds 
are  now  numer- 
ous, and  this 
season  none 
excelled  Lad) 
Cory,  for  al- 
though the 
blooms  are  not 
over  large  the 
stems,  habit  and 
colour  are  ex- 
cellent, and  even 
during  the  worst 
of  weather  this 
variety  could  be 
cut  in  abundance 
with  the  longest 
of  erect  stems. 

Everything 
promised  well 
here  for  the  now 
past  flowering 
season  imtil  the 
weather  broke 
with  a  thunder, 
storm  in  mid- 
August,  after 
which  heavy 
rains  and  wind- 
storms ruth- 
lessly destroyeil 
the  finest 
blooms.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be 
said  to  have  been 
a  fortuitous 
season  for  car- 
nations during 
t  h  e  flowering 
time,     but    such 

weather  is  rare  in  August,  and  one  must  hope  for  better 
things  next  year.  One  of  our  principal  exhibits  was 
staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Show  at  Westminster 
on  August  i6th,  and  we  must  count  ourselves  fortunate 
in  having  saved  good  flowers  for  that  show,  as  no  later 
exhibition  saw  any  really  representative  flowers  from 
our  grounds  owing  to  the  dreadful  weather. 

It  is  essential  to  layer  and  plant  out  a  new  stock  of 
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Carnation  Diblin 
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A  new  border  carnation  introduced  by  Atessrs.  Wm,  Watson  and  Sons  (reduced  to  ratln 
than  half  size).     The  flowers  are  comparatively  large  and  numerous,  with  petals  of  a  "lively 
pink"  colour,  calyx  showing  no  tendency  to  burst.      Flower  stalks  long  and   stout;  growth 
vigorous  ;  flowers  fragrant. 


young  plants  annually,  as  old  plants  are  more  subject 
to  loss  from  disease  than  healthy  youngsters,  and  now 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  rooted  layers  so  that  they 
may  become  established  before  wintry  weather  comes 
round.      The  ground    should  be   well  drained,    as  the 

greatest  number 
of  failures  result 
from  fungoid 
disease  engen- 
dered by  plant- 
ing in  wet,  low- 
1  }•  i  n  g  be  d  s. 
Drainage  can 
be  materially 
assisted  by 
trenching  and 
raising  the  beds 
during  the 
operation.  so 
that  they  maj- 
have  a  good  fall 
towards  the  sun. 
Gritty  material, 
such  as  old  mor- 
tar  rubbish, 
coarse  sand, 
road  scrapings, 
or  burnt  soil, 
should  be  dug 
in  proportion- 
ately to  the 
requirements  of 
the  natural  soil, 
and  a  good  top- 
dressing'  of  fresh 
loam  over  the 
whole,  or  even 
i  m  m  e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y 
about  each 
plant,  is  well 
worth  supplying. 
For  manure 
nothing  c  a  ti 
equal  that  from 
an  old  hot-bed, 
and  even  old 
manure  should 
be  placed  below 
the  top  spit. 
Fresh  manure 
should  never  be 
used. 

It  is  well  to 
keep  a  f e  w 
layers  in  small 
pots,  placed  in 
a  frame,  over  the  winter,  as  they  will  turn  in  to  replace 
any  failures  by  springtime,  and  there  is  little  use  plant- 
ing out  layers  in  spring  unless  from  pots,  as  the  roots 
of  a  carnation  should  never  be  disturbed  after  the  new 
year.  In  districts  where  autumn  planting  is  found 
inadvisable  layers  from  pots  should  be  planted  out 
during  fine  open  weather,  as  early  in  spring  as  possible. 
Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  J.  M.  W.VTSON. 
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C-linihcrs. 

aS  autumn  advaiuos  and  vegetation  passes  into  tin- 
J\  rest  of  winter  the  ^'arden-lover  makes  read\  to 
eariy  out  the  schemes  of  improvement  lou- 
eeived  durini;  the  proijress  of  sumn\ei.  Hare  walls  or 
fenees.  ukfly  eorners,  naked  posts  or  tree  stumps  tliat 
spoiled  the  jjarden  pietme  can  now  he  .itieiuled  lo,  anil 
by  judicious  planting-  transformed  into  ohjecis  ihal, 
instead  of  detracting,  will  really  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds.  This  is  the  great  use  of  climbers.  Their 
rampant  growth  will  soon  cover  in  wild  abandon  all 
unsightly  objects  and  be  a  source  of  never-eiuhng 
pleasure  to  home  lovers.  Before  me,  as  I  write,  is  a 
mass  of  wild  clematis  covering  an  old  fence  and  gate- 
wav  with  a  glorious  tangle  of  vines  and  hundreds  of 
clusters  of  creamy  flowers  that  in  a  few  weeks  time  will 
pass  into  a  grey  cloud  of  liny-plumed  fruit.s.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfying-;  no  ait  could  make  this 
particular  corner  more  beautiful.  In  the  same  way 
every  yard,  garden  and  roadway  couLl  be  made  more 
beautiful  by  the  use  of  climbing  plants.  Once  planted 
thev  may  be  left  alone  so  long  as  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  of  clambering  over  some  object  rising  up 
from  the  ground.  All  that  is  demanded  of  you  is  to 
provide  them  once  for  all  with  a  deep,  rich  root  run. 
This  will  give  them  a  i^ood  start  and  enable  them  to 
repay  you  for  your  initial  trouble.  What  can  you 
plant  ?  Well,  there  is  an  almost  endless  choice.  The 
clematis  we  have  already  referred  to  is  C.  vitalba,  the 
Traveller's  Joy,  but  C.  montana  may  be  preferred.  It 
is  more  decorative  and  makes  prodigious  growth  (20  to 
30  feet  sometimes  in  a  season),  and  is  most  beautiful 
when  decked  in  its  snowy,  star  like  flowers.  This 
species  will  grow  ev.in  among  the  branches  af  a  living 
tree,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  and  in  every  way  is  a 
delightful  plant. 

Aristolochia  sipho  (or  Dulclniian's  pipe,  from  the 
odd  shape  of  the  flowers)  is  a  good  climber,  its 
foliage  being  particularly  handsome.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  makes  great  growth  in  a 
suitable  soil. 

Jasmine  is  a  well  known  climber,  and  entirely  at  home 
clambering  through  and  over  a  hedge  or  thicket  of 
shrubs.  Its  white  flowers  arc  deliciously  scented.  The 
winter  flowering  species  J.  nudiflorum  is  seen  at  its 
best  against  a  wall  or  covering  ;i  bank  or  mass  of  bare 
rocks. 

Honeysuckle  is  another  common  climber.  For  cover- 
ing tree  trunks,  adding  distinctive  beauty  to  a  hedge,  or 
clothing  steep  slopes  with  its  trailing  branches,  nothing 
better  can  be  selected.  Its  perfumed  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion.  There  are  several  exotic 
species  that  may  be  used.  The  species  Synnganfha, 
for  example,  being  very  free-growing,  and  carrying 
trusses  of  fragrant,  lilac-coloured  flowers,  is  excellent 
for  covering  a  trellis  or  post. 

The  blue  passion  flower  is  another  favourite,  and 
given  a  sunny  corner  it  will  grow  with  great  vigour  and 
produce  in  late  autumn  an  abundance  of  bright  orange, 
egg-shaped  fruit.  The  genus  Vitis  supplies  a  number 
of  well-known  and  useful  climbers.  Examples  of  these 
are  the  Virginian  creepers,  the   foliage  of  which   is   so 


gorgeous  in  llu-  autumn.  Some  species,  as  \'.  iiuiiuiue- 
fojia.  are  tree-climbers  ;  others,  like  \'.  \eilchii  .-md  \'. 
muralis,  cling  natur.-illy  10  the  bare  face  of  a  rock  or 
w.ill.  t.1f  the  true  vines  \'.  coign.'ti;e  is,  perhaps,  the 
Miosi  oiii.imc-nt.il.  Hut  the  flrst  favourite  with  many  is 
llu-  \\ist;iri.-i.  used  so  efl"ectively  by  the  Japanese.  It 
is  .-I  most  lovely  plant  in  spring,  with  its  graceful 
peiul.mt  racemes  o(  sweet-snulling.  lavender  flowers. 
W.  iniillifuga  would  he  our  own  selection,  but  there  arc 
ni.iiiy  other  v;irii'ties, 

C'.ootl  useful  climbei-s  for  special  positions  are  Hop 
(variegated  form  may  be  had),  Climbing  Kno'.weed 
{Po'yi;oiiii/n  biiUsrhiidiiintm)  and  Tropa-lum  speciosum 
or  Maine  nasturtium.  They  are  herbaceous  subji-cls. 
but  very  rapid  growers, 

L.-istU-,  the  roses,  of  which  we  have  many  suitable 
climbing  varieties.  One  wonders  why  our  native  wild 
roses  are  not  utilised  more  for  decorative  purposes. 
What  of  R.  arvensis,  R,  brunonii,  R.  moschata  and 
others?  Of  nurserymen's  varieties  there  are  large 
numbers,  surh  as  the  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, Willi.-iMi  .Allen  Richardson,  and  that  glorious  rose, 
Irish  IClegance,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best 
known. 

In  this  article  we  have  intentionally  only  referred  to 
pl.ints  which,  although  beautiful,  are  cheap  (a  shilling  or 
eighteenpence  will  buy  any  one  of  them)  with  a  view  of 
inducing  such  of  our  readers  as  do  not  grow  climbeis 
lo.  at  least,  m.ike  a  begiiming  this  autumn.  A  final 
word  as  to  method  of  planting.  Avoid  artificiality. 
Study  the  habit  of  wild  climbers  and  give  the  cultivated 
forms  the  same  chance  to  build  up  a  living  picture,  as 
'•Nature's  unstudied  eff"ects.  ever  .satisfying  in  their 
charm,  are  replete  with  suggestions  for  the  rightful  use 
of  hardy  plants  in  the  wild  garden,  with  hints  of 
attractive  associations,  felicitous  contrasts  and  refined 
colour  schemes." 


The    Month^s    Work. 
Flower  Ci-ardcn  and   Pleasure  Grounds. 

Hv  K.  Knowi.imn,  F,  R,H.S. 

GOING!  — ,\  summery  summer  followed  by  a 
c-ommanding  halt  !  in  the  early  twenties  of 
September,  as  Jack  Frost  breathes  an  icy  blast 
over  the  tender  bedders,  and  their  heads  are  bowed 
with  woe,  is -dare  we  say  it?--a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
the  gardener.  True,  he  growls  both  loud  and  deep 
(all  good  ones  do),  but  we  see  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
the  weather-worn  face,  as  the  barrel  trundles  out  the 
wreckage,  which  belies  it,  and  feel  our  bete  noir  of 
spring  is  at  this  season  a  blessing.  As  we  write,  how- 
ever, friend  Frost  tarries  ;  and  even  the  now  joyless 
geraniums  would  have  us  believe  in  their  struggles  to 
open  a  few  pips  they  are  straining  at  to  make  up  for 
past  misconduct,  and  crave  respite  ;  but  all  is  vanity, 
and— and,  out  you  %o. 

Gone  !  -Given  dry  weather  and  the  beds  cleared, 
both  of  which  we  hope  will  be  evident  as  the  postman 
fusses  the  October  number  of  Irish  Gardening  into 
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the  letter-box,  and  impresses  its  importance  by  an  ultra 
uproarious  rap  (plena),  the  question  of  some  or  other  of 
the  good  .thing-s  of  plant  life  crops  up  in  order  that  some 
aids  should  be  s^iven  to   spring's   efforts,  and  blessed  is 
the  man  who  has  a   good  store   of  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed    manure.     Spring   bedders  are    gross  feeders 
and    the   wallflowers   notoriously   great    robbers.     The 
best  example  of  wallflower  culture,  by  the  way,  we  see 
each  spring  in  County  Dublin, 
or  in  fact    in  any    county    or 
country,   holds   the   secret   of 
much   cow  manure  within  its 
bosom.     This,   however,   is  a 
matter  contingent  on  circum- 
stances ;    some    find   it    more 
convenient   to    give   a    dress- 
ing when   clearing  off  for  the 
summer  planting,  but  in  any 
case      it      seems     incumbent 
under    the     dual     system     of 
cropping  that  the  flower  beds 
should  have  their  annual   re- 
fresher,    and     that     with      no 
niggardly  hand. 

Dibble  -  V  -  Trowel.—  We 
have    come    to    regard    wall- 
flowers as  the  piece  cie   resis- 
tance  of  spring   bedding,    so 
bright,  so  sweet,  so  coloury, 
and    so    generally    satisfying 
are  the  improved  varieties  in 
deep  gold,    blood   red,    violet 
purple,   and    that  pale   Prim- 
rose Dame,  which  is  struggl- 
ing to  become  a  white.     We 
want  a   white,    and   we   want 
a  b dier  red,  which  doubt- 
less   our    friends    the    florists 
will  give  us  in  time,  for  there 
is  no   limit  to  their  efforts  on 
our     behalf;     but     we     hope 
they     will       stop    at    Cactus 
kinds,    for   one   never    knows 
what   freaks    the    florist    and 
fashion   are  going    to    inflict. 
However,   to    plant   what    we 
have.       The    proper    way.    of 
course,    is  to  lift  each  with  a 
nice  little  ball  and  quieth-  pop 
them  in  bed  ;   but  after  all  the 
trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
cui  bono,   when  finding  not  a 
few  splitting   up    at    the    last 
handling,    parting     with     the 
soil    and    leaving   their   roots 
behind    them.      Ball    practice 
is     splendid     in     theory    but 
foolish  in  fact.    That,  at  least, 
is   our  opinion    after  a   good 
many  years  at  the  work,  and 
our  practice,  since  we  learned 
to  do  better,  is  to  fork  up  the 
plants  in  a  way  in   which   the 
roots  are  taken  and  the  soil 


left,  and  insert  them  with  a  dibble,  followed  b}'  a 
washing-in  from  the  can  spout,  whilst  a  lot  of  worr}-, 
some  bad  words,  and  useless  labour  are  avoided. 

Prince  and  Peasant. — The  wallflower  has  been 
called  the  peasant  of  the  flower  family,  but  we  do  not 
care  what  •"they"  call  the  dear,  old,  smelly  thing.  As  a 
spring  bedder  it  is  universally  and  deservedly  beloved, 
and  there  is  nothing,  or  ever  likely  to  be,  to  take  its 
place.  Still,  it  will  stand  the 
association  of  a  liltle  higher 
bred  company  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  tulip  is 
able  to  titivate  it  up.  Golden 
Crown  and  red  wallflowers, 
gesneriana  and  yellow  wall- 
flowers, picotee  and  red  wall- 
flowers again,  and  do  not  be 
sparing  of  the  tulips,  for  they 
are  cheap  enough  in  all  con- 
science and  will  do  again, 
and  again,  and  yet  again ! 
These  combinations,  of 
course,  are  all  right,  for  no 
one  thinks  of  putting  red  to 
red,  }ellow  to  yellow,  and  so 
^n.  The  principle  would  be 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  wrong 
principles  often  spring  from 
excellent  motives,  and  if  the 
motive  is  to  produce  one  of 
the  richest  colour  schemes 
imaginable,  then  let  the  prin- 
ciple go  to  the  d — euce.  We 
have  in  our  minds  eye,  and 
pretty  firmly  fixed  too,  that 
big  bed  of  blood  red  wall- 
flowers flirting  with  the 
orange- red  Prince  of  Austria 
tulips  in  the  People's  Gar- 
dens (PhcKuix  Park)  last 
spring,  and  we  strongly 
advise  those  getting  a  little 
tired  of  sameness  in  spring 
arrangements,  and  those  who 
are  not,  to  drop  the  principle 
for  once  and  transgress  all 
the  ethics  of  art  by  doing 
likewise. 

Kings  and  Ckowns.— We 
have  never  hat!  nuicli  love 
for  the  Dutch  hyacinth  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  various 
little  things  have  led  up  to  it, 
one  o(  which  is  we  would 
rather  invest  the  amount 
spent  on  them  in  tulips, 
which,  if  they  do  not  exactly 
go  on  for  ever,  will  i^o  on 
for  some  years  with  judicious 
handling,  and  our  Dutch 
friend  must  hail  from  Holland 
each  season,  and  the  other 
reasons  do  not  matter.     Still 


CNKTI.V. 


From  ;i  pliotograph  in  the  Royal  Nurserfe;  of  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast. 


there    are    pros    as    well    as 
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cons  lor  I  111'  pimi;i-iill\  pi-r  liiiiu'il  llowi-i,  ;iiid  oiu-  is 
;i  decidedly  disliiiotive  feature,  for,  :d"ler  all,  the 
species  available  for  this  particular  purpose  are  some- 
what limited.  Vet.  if  the  thinjj  is  done  at  all  it  should 
he  well  ilone.  and  we  have  a  lively  recollection  of  a  laily 
who  allowed  her  g^ardener  to  spend  a  certain  sum  for 
bulbs  and  left  the  rest  to  him.  With  tiic  l.iiul.ihK'  ohjcci 
of  jjettingf  as  much  as  he  could  for  llic  "missus's" 
money  our  friend  hied  him  to  the  auction  rooms  anil 
got  a  "bargain" — all    "prize  bulbs"  you  know  ! — and 

what    pleasure    he    had in    anticipation.     Over    the 

performance  we  may  mercifully  draw  a  \  cil,  and  over 
his  "  lanefwidge  "  too.  To  mention  prize  bulbs  to  him 
to-ilay  is  like  giving-  a  hungry  dog  a  bite  of  his  own  tail. 
Having  said  rather  nasty  things  about  the  Dutch 
hyacinth  we  honestly  admit  that,  barring  the  Prince 
and  Peasant  bed  in  the  People's  Gardens,  the  great  bed 
of  King  of  the  Blues  hyacinth  and  Keizer's  Kroon 
tulip  in  the  same  gardens  w'as  the  most  voluptuous 
thing  in  flowers  we  ever  saw,  and  hope  to  see  it  again. 

Brk.ht  Boriikrs. —.\  twinge  of  conscience  tells  us 
that  midst  all  the  gaiety  of  spring  flowers  we  now  enjoy 
by  anticipation,  the  blues  and  purples  of  aubretias,  the 
glitter  of  gold  dust  (Alyssum  saxatile),  and  warmer  tints 
of  saponarias  and  silenes,  not  forgetting  the  forget- 
me-nots,  our  curriculum  is — well,  curious.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  tell  us  next  month  ?"  said  a  gardening 
friend  (who  will  doubtless  recognise  himself).  "Oh  !  just 
the  flower  garden,  spring  bedding,  and  so  forth,"  we 
replied.  Says  he,  '"  we  know  all  about  that,  tell  us  some- 
thing we  (/i)  not  know."  Hence  on  Iiis  back  be  our  back- 
slidings,  and  this  an  apology  for  what  is  more  suggestive 
than  orthodox  doctrine  !  But.  to  our  borders,  where 
we  should  like  to  see  the  stately  Darwin  Tulips  more  in 
evidence  than  generally  met  with.  And  what  beauties 
they  are  when  seen  in  clumps  through  the  perennials  with 
nothing  suggestive  of  the  transient  bedders  about  them, 
for  they  seem  to  echo  tiiat  poor,  old,  much-mangled 
brook  of  Tennyson's,  and  go  on  for  ever  !  And  they 
echo  it  truthfully,  for  they  merely  want  to  be  per- 
manently labelled  as  protection  against  Paddy  when 
prodding  through  the  borders  in  his  tidying  tricks,  and 
the  Darwins  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  clumps  of  a 
dozen,  at  least,  are  easily  first  as  the  gems  of  late 
spring  in  the  borders. 

Frkedom'.s  Oki-kring.  — To  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  bulbs  should  play  a  prominent 
part.  It  is  here  we  want  the  daff^odils,  which  would, 
of  course,  have  been  better  planted  a  month  ago,  but 
better  late  than  never  if  done  at  once.  W^e  have 
passed  them  over  in  connection  with  the  flower  garden, 
where,  if  one  must  have  them,  one  must !  but  we  are 
reminded  of  W^ordsworth's  w-ords— "My  heart  with 
pleasure  always  fills  and  dances  with  the  daffodils  " — and 
we  never  can  quite  understand  how  any  one's  heart  can 
go  dancing  over  a  whole  bevy  of  formal  flower  beds 
where  the  poor  things  are  set  out  like  the  wonders  of 
Mary's  garden,  all  of  a  row.  Freedom,  away  from  all 
this,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  birthright  of  the  daffodil,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  planter's  hand  in  evidence  ! 
And  so,  too,  with  crocuses  under  the  trees,  whilst  the 
latter  are  bare,  snowdrops  and  chionodoxa  are  the 
glory  of  the  snow  in  the  grass  and  under  the  trees, 
wherever  the  grass  will  grow  and  where  it   will  not. 


The  Fruit  Grounds. 
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TWV.  gathering  and  storing  of  the  later  varieties  of 
•  ipples  and  pears  will  now  need  daily  careful 
attention,  and  assuming  that  the  preliminary 
preparations  for  storing  have  been  duly  carried  out, 
granted  ;i  gootl  or  fairly  good  crop  of  fruit,  this  sluniK! 
provi-  oiu-  of  llu'  most  ]iii'asanl  o|-ii'rations  of  the  whole 
ye.ir.  Tin-  most  imporiant  jioints  to  bi>  obser\ed  in 
gathering  and  storing  Iruit  at  this  season  aie,  first,  that 
I  he  fruit  may  not  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  fit  to  be 
taken  from  the  tree,  and  this  coiiilition  is  most  certainly 
indicated  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  apple  or  pear 
parts  from  the  tree.  Two  or  three  fruits  here  and  there 
should  be  tested,  taking  the  apple  or  pear  in  the  hand  ; 
give  it  a  lift  upwards  or  sideways,  and  if  the  stalk  parts 
readil}-  at  the  junction  with  the  spur,  then  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  gathering  the  fruits  off  such  trees  or  varieties 
as  are  read}'.  Where  big  dense  trees  are  to  be  dealt  with 
or  trees  in  unusually  shaded  positions,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  take,  first,  the  ripest  fruit,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder a  week  or  so  longer  o\\  the  trees  to  more  fully 
mature.  Do  not  be  hurried  *^y  alarmed  if  a  few  fruits 
are  drojiping  from  the  trees,  and  rush  the  whole  crop 
into  tin-  fruit  room.  There  is  almost  invariably  an  amount 
oi  fruits  dropping  prematurely  through  some  malfor- 
mation or  imperfections,  wind,  &c,  ;  but  give  each  variety 
ample  time  to  thoroughly  mature  on  the  trees,  as  most 
varieties,  if  gathered  too  early,  commence  to  shrivel 
after  being  stored  for  a  lime,  and  so  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  value  for  either  home  or  market  purposes,  and 
in  dessert  apples  the  flavour  is  much  depreciated. 
Secondly,  the  fruit  should  be  absolutely  dry  when  stored 
in  permanent  quarters,  but  in  some  seasons  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  of  high  winds  or  gales  doing  much 
damage  to  the  crop  if  it  is  left  to  be  gathered  from  the 
trees  perfectly  dry  ;  so  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
the  fruit  in  more  or  less  damp  or  wet  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  the  fruit  as  gathered  into  shallow  boxes  or  baskets, 
putting  these  boxes,  &c.,  into  an  open  shed  or  any  place, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  for  a  few 
days  to  dry  the  fruit  before  storing  away  in  permanent 
quarters.  Thirdly,  the  fruit  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
bruises  or  any  form  of  damage  when  stored  away,  and  to 
ensure  his  condition  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in 
picking  the  fruit  and  removing  it  to  the  fruit  room,  or 
wherever  it  may  have  to  be  stored  away.  If  the  above 
conditions  are  ensured,  each  variety  may  be  relied  on  to 
keep  sound  to  the  full  extent  of  its  respective  season,  and 
the  fruits  (especially  apples)  may  safely  be  packed  away 
into  much  less  space  than  is  frequently'  supposed  it 
should  be  allowed.  Hard,  late-keeping  apples  (such  as 
Bramley's  Seedling,  for  instance),  where  grown  in  great 
quantities,  are  frequently  packed  away  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  deep  (but  any  soft  varieties  should  not  be  stored 
so  thickly),  generally  speaking  ;  for  where  there  is  ample 
room  for  storing,  two  to  four  layers  deep  is  best  for 
apples  and  pears.  After  fruit  storing  is  completed  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  attending  to  the  various  needs  of 
fruit  trees  or  in   making  all  preparations  tending  to  ex- 
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pedite  the  coming-  planting  operations,  spraying,  &c. 
Old  orchard  or  other  trees  that  are  bearing  crops  of 
small,  poor  quality  fruits,  or  trees  that  are  weakly 
through  inattention  to  their  needs,  over-cropping  &c., 
may  with  great  advantage  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as 
cleared  of  fruit,  with  a  view  to  their  renovation.  Saw- 
out  all  dead  and  very  weakly  branches,  also  all  branches 
crossing  each  other,  and  overcrowded  branches  :  then 
give  the  trees  a  heavy  mulching  of  rich  farmyard  manure 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  stems,  all  round  the  trees,  or 
the  surface  soil  may  be  removed  down  to  the  roots  ;  and 
if  there  is  any  liquid  manure  available  (the  stronger  the 
better)  give  the  trees  a  thorough  dressing  of  the  liquid 
manure,  and  when  this  is  quite  soaked  awaj'  replace  the 
old  exhausted  earth  with  new,  rich  material  filled  up  to 
ground  level  again  ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  old 
earth  again,  improve  it  by  a  liberal  addition  of  good 
rotten  manure.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the 
fruits  will  follow  such  treatment  ;  a  further  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  trees  will  be  effected  by  winter 
spraying  with  a  caustic  wash  to  kill  moss,  insects, 
&c. 

fruit  trees  (old  or  young)  that  are  growing  a  super- 
abundance of  gross  shoots,  and  producing  little  or  no 
fruit,  should  have  this  condition  checked  by  root 
pruning  or  lifting.  Trees  too  large  to  lift  should  be 
root  pruned,  but  where  lifting  is  at  all  practicable  adopt 
this  course,  as  by  so  doing  the  check  to  superfluous 
wood  production  is  at  once  complete,  and  good  crops 
of  fruit  more  quickly  follow  than  from  root  pruning. 
Root  pruning  may  be  commericcd  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
on  trees  shows  the  least  change  in  colour.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  foliage  has  fallen  from  the 
trees.  V'ery  large,  old  trees  should  be  root  pruned  half 
way  round  one  year,  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  taken 
in  hand  the  following  year.  Smaller  trees  may  be 
root  pruned  all  the  way  round  at  once.  Conmience  by 
marking  a  circle  round  stem  of  tree  at  from  two  to 
three  feet  away  from  stem  ;  then  from  the  circle  out- 
wards dig  a  trench  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in 
(about  two  feet  wide  will  do)  ;  loosen  the  ground  first 
with  a  five-pronged  fork  ;  all  fibry  roots  must  be  pre- 
served, cutting  them  at  the  outside  of  trench,  and  turn 
them  back  over  the  ball  of  earth  left  round  stem  oC 
tree,  tying  them  back  if  likely  to  be  falling  into  trench 
and  impeding  work,  but  all  roots  as  thick  or  thicker 
than,  say,  a  man's  finger  should  be  cut  clean  away  at 
inner  side  of  trench  ;  thus  keep  working  round  the 
tree  and  downwards.  When  the  trench  is  a  foot  or 
more  deep  commence  to  gradually  undermine  the  tree, 
and  cut  out  all  roots  going  downwards.  The  ball  of 
earth  round  the  tree  must  only  be  undermined  half  way 
through,  and  then  have  a  quantity  of  earth  rammed 
under  this  half  of  ball  to  prevent  it  tumbling  or  breaking 
away,  and  to  keep  the  tree  steady  until  the  other  half  is 
undermined.  After  the  undermining  of  the  tree  is 
completed,  or  it  may  be  apparent  that  there  is  no  more 
roots  to  cut,  the  trench  must  be  refilled  ;  but  as  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  such  trenches  is  almost  invariably 
in  a  condition  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  trees,  it 
must  be  brought  into  good  order  by  the  addition  of 
rich,  well-decayed,  farmyard  manure,  or  some  pre- 
viously mixed  materials,  such  as  new  loam,  manure, 
road  scrapings  and  leaf-mould.      If  the  subsoil  is  clayey, 


pieces  of  broken  bricks,  old  mortar,  &c.,  at  bottom  of 
trench  and  half  way  up  is  a  valuable  addition.  In  the 
course  of  refilling  the  trench  such  fibry  roots  as  were 
spared  for  relaying  must  be  placed  in  suitable  positions 
as  the  refilling  proceeds,  taking  care  that  they  are 
placed  horizontally  or  with  a  tendency  upwards  rather 
than  downwards.  The  earth  should  be  w-ell  trodden 
and  made  firm  all  through. 

If  such  root  pruning  is  undertaken  early  in  the 
autumn  — the  earth  is  rarely  too  wet  for  performing  such 
work — the  trees  also  much  more  readily  recover  from 
the  effects  of  root  pruning  than  if  left  until  later  on  in  the 
season.  Be  careful  to  leave  a  clean  cut  on  severed  end 
of  roots  to  encourage  more  rapid  formation  of  new 
roots.  If  a  number  of  trees  are  to  be  root  pruned  it  is 
advisable  to  mix  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good,  new 
material  to  add  to  the  old  earth  as  filled  in  around 
trees  again.  This  root  pruning  applies  equally  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  both  in  the  open  grounds  and  on 
walls. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  put 
in  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  bush  fruits  according  to  re- 
quirements. As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from 
the  bushes  go  through  the  bushes,  and  with  a  good 
sharp  knife  or  secateur  cut  the  requisite  number  of 
clean,  healthy  shoots,  tying  each  variety  in  bundles 
with  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  variety.  The 
cuttings,  when  ready  for  insertion,  should  be  about 
twenty  inches  in  length.  Red  and  white  currants  and 
gooseberries  should  have  the  buds  pared  off  eight  or 
nine  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  cutting,  also  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  top  of  cutting  cut  away.  Black  cur- 
rants need  no  further  preparation  than  to  cut  a  couple 
of  inches  off  the  point  of  the  shoot.  These  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  in  rows 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings 
about  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  inserting 
the  cuttings  cut  the  side  of  trench  quite  straight  down, 
clean  and  firm,  place  the  cuttings  quite  perpendicular 
against  the  hard  side  ;  fill  in  the  earth  and  make  the 
cuttings  all  thoroughly  firm  by  plenty  of  trampling  ; 
finish  the  surface  of  the  ground  nice  and  fine, 
especially  round  the  cuttings.  When  choosing  the 
black  currant  cuttings  be  careful  to  see  that  there  is 
no  "  mity  "  or  "big  buds"  on  the  shoots.  If  such 
should  be  met  with  consign  them  to  the  nearest 
fire,  and  onl}-  put  in  perfectl}-  health}-  and  clean 
cuttings. 

Wherever  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
caterpillars  of  "winter  moths"  steps  should  now  be 
taken  to  prevent  or  check  their  recurrence  by  cap- 
turing the  female  moths,  which  commence  early  this 
month  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  fruit  trees,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  throughout  this  month,  and  early  part  of 
November,  unless  destroyed.  The  traps  or  grease 
bands  are  prepared  for  catching  the  moths  as  they 
crawl  up  the  trees,  by  taking  strips  of  grease  proof 
paper  about  six  inches  wide,  and  tying  them  tightly 
around  the  stems  of  the  trees  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  tie  the  bands  at  upper  and  lower  edges, 
then  smear  the  bands  thickly  with  cart  grease.  The 
grease  must  be  kept  soft  by  occasional  additions,  as 
the  former  application  hardens,  so  that  the  moths  may 
slick  fast  in  the  grease  and  be  destrc^yed. 
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STOKINli  Ul'**.^'!"  CivOrS.— This  work  must  now 
he  doiu',  .iiul  all  roots  should  be  i-;ircfiilly  liflt'tl, 
I'spi-iially  bi'iM  root.  Cool  slu'ils  aro  host  for 
storing  all  tlu'si-  kiiuls  of  vi'.<i-lal>U's.  hut  tlioso  which 
arc  bi'ttor  loft  in  llio  .i;roiind  an-  parsnips,  s.ilsafv,  and 
SL-or/onera.  also  turnips  not  fully  j^rown.  Many  roots 
arc  injured  by  puttin^^  in  to  w.irm  sheds,  bcinjii:  started 
into  );;rowth.  Carrots  ;iiul  beet  should  have  plenty  ol 
dry  rabbit  sanil  put  tlirouj^h  the  roots  when  slorini;, 
whieh  shoulil  be  ilonc  on  ;i  iliy  day,  ;is  the  roots  will 
keep  niiuh  belter  when  stored  liry.  In  liflinur  biii  Ao 
not  eut  or  inji:re  the  roots,  as  they  bUeil  if  brokiii,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  leaves  should  iioi  he  i  iit  Inii 
twisted  off  four  or  five  inches  from  tlu-  iiown  o\'  root. 
I'let  both  lifted  before  frost.  Parsnips  ;iiui  salsaly  are 
not  in)uieil  by  frost,  and  are  j^enerally  dui;-  up  as  re- 
quited for  use,  but  it  is  a  ^ood  plan  to  lift  a  portii>n  of 
the  crop  if  severe  frost  looks  like  settins^f  in.  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lift  these  roots  when  the  i^fround  g^ets 
very  hard.  Take  up  all  left  in  the  ground  in  February 
before  growth  starts,  and  store  in  a  cool  place,  as  under 
a  north  wall,  same  way  as  advised  for  carrots. 

All  potatoes  should  be  at  once  lifted  in  dry  weather 
and  stoied  in  pits,  covering  with  straw  first  and  then 
clav  to  keep  from  frost,  damp,  and  light.  Always 
select  dry  ground  for  the  pits.  Often  much  harm  is 
done  to  potatoes  by  lifting  in  a  wet  time,  but  the  wiiole 
month  of  September  has  been  ideal  for  lifting,  as  ad- 
vised in  last  month's  Irish  Gardemnl;  ;  yet  in  travelling 
through  the  country  I  see  very  few,  if  any,  potatoes 
have  been  lifted,  people  waiting  till  October  and 
November,  and  then  pitting  in  large  quantities  over 
owe  another,  expecting  the  tubers  to  keep  well. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  holes  every  four  \  ards  along 
the  top  of  pit,  and  fill  with  straw;  this  will  prevent 
heating. 

When  picking  first  gather  the  large  potatoes  all  fit 
for  table  use  :  then  the  seed  size  should  be  picked  and 
put  into  sprouting  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cool  but  frost- 
proof building,  where  they  can  be  examined  duiiiig  the 
winter  and  all  diseased  ones  picked  out. 

Cai  LiFi-OWER. — Carefully  examine  these  plants  now 
turning  in,  as  Autumn  Giant,  and  as  they  become  fit  for 
use  break  the  leaves  over  the  hearts,  which  will  keep 
them  whiter  and  free  from  frost,  unless  very  severe. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  August  should  be 
transplanted  at  once  into  frames  or  handlights  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter.  The  best  soil  is 
a  medium  loam  without  manure,  and  made  firm.  The 
lights  need  not  be  put  on  the  plants  till  you  expect  frost, 
and  give  air  in  plenty  as  the  weather  will  permit  during 
the  winter.  Dibble  out  any  plants  left  over  at  the  fool 
of  a  south  wall,  where  they  will  often  pass  the  winter 
without  harm. 

Lettlce  and  Onions. — These,  if  planted  early  this 
month,  often  stand  the  winter  and  do  belter  than  those 
planted  in  September,  but  get  them  planted  at  once  or 
leave  the  planting  over  till  fine  weather  next  February. 
Hardy  varieties  of  lettuce  should  be  grown,  as 
Slanstead     Park     or     Hardy     Green     Hammersmith  ; 


Winter  IV-.ul  is  also  iiOOi\.  Select  ..  dry  shellered 
bunli-r  for  pl.mting  lettuce  in. 

CAlu«At;i:.-  If  all  the  pl.inls  required  were  not  put  out 
last  month  get  them  planteil  without  delay  so  as  to 
have  them  well  establishetl  before  winter  sets  in. 

Cei.KKV  and  t.AKiHKiNS.  — Continue  lo  add  earth  as 
tiiey  reipiire  it.  :tnil  si-leit  a  ilry  d.iy  for  the  operation, 
'i'rench  or  dig  over  all  ground  ;is  it  beci>mes  vacant, 
lca\ing  the  sur  faci-  as  rough  as  possible,  allowing  the 
frost  to  penilr.ili',  .mil  it  will  also  give  a  neater  appe.ir- 
.nice  lo  ilic  pK>is  lliioughout  the  winter.  Grounil  so 
liiMti'd  will  be  iMsiii  woikcil  next  spring  ami  crops 
in.ikc  ;i  freer  and  bcllir  growth. 

Suinincr     l^lants     in      the     '   IV'oplc's" 
Gardens,     Pha'iiix    Park. 

Till",  present  month  will  witness  a  great  change  in 
the  face  of  things  here.  Since  somelinii-  in 
June,  wlicn  tlu-  beds  were  refurnished  with  ihe 
summer  material,  there  has  been  a  continuous  ad\;.iice 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  planter's  schemes.  In 
the  first  week  of  September  beds  the  occupants  of  which 
were  all  in  a  high  stale  of  perfection  offered  much 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one  taking  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  floral  displays.  There  was 
everywhere  evidence  of  thorough  cultivation  ;  and  the 
degrees  of  success  obtaining  in  the  various  combinations 
presented  interesting  studies  in  plant-grouping. 

An  attractive  and  restful  group  consisted  of  Fuchsia 
Marinka,  standards  and  pyramids,  over  a  groundwork 
of  \'iola  Mrs.  George  Price,  with  a  broad  border  of 
Gnaphalium  microphyllum  dotted  with  Begonia  Lafay- 
ette and  Fuchsia  Sunray.  The  tiny  double  crimson 
flowers  of  this  begonia  contrasted  nicely  with  the  grey 
foliage  of  the  cudweed,  which  at  intervals  was  trained 
up  pyramid  fashion,  alternating  with  the  fuchsia.  A 
variegated  Abutilon  (Sawifzi)  was  doited  through  the 
groundwork  of  violas.  The  principal  features  of  another 
bed  consisted  of  P'uchsia  Lye's  Rival  on  a  ground  of 
Zonal  Pelargonium  Beauty  (salmon  scarlet)  and  Pelar- 
gonium cordatum,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  being 
used  to  clothe  the  stems  of  the  standards.  In  another 
bed  Begonia  Hilda  (large  double  salmon)  over  Gnapha- 
lium microphyllum  was  especially  attractive.  Another 
good  effect  was  got  by  grouping  Diplacus  (Mimulus) 
glutinosus  in  two  varieties — puniceus  and  Sunbeam  - 
with  Fuchsia  Sunray  beneath  standard  Ivy-leaved 
Cieranium.  The  grouiitlwoi  k  of  this  bed.consistingof  the 
tricolor  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Pollock  and  a  purple  viola, 
was  perhaps  a  less  happy  combination.  Sutherlandia 
frutescens  over  a  dark-flowered  Heliotrope  (President 
Garfield)  was  also  very  effective. 

Klsewhere  violas  made  a  brave  show.  Among  these 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  was  the  old 
variety  Jackanapes,  rich  brown  and  yellow.  Its  upright 
habit,  firm  and  clearly  marked  petals  give  lo  this 
varietly  a  decidedly  sprightly  appearance. 

One  immense  bed  filled  permanently  with  hybrid 
Wichuriana  roses,  in  which  Dorothy  Perkins  predomin- 
ated, was  apparently  a  huge  success,  and  indicated  that 
there  are  roses  that  can  be  made  lo  flourish  and  flower 
freely  where  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  its  near  allies 
fail  to  give  satisfaction.  W.  B.  B. 
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Weeds. 


By  Profkssor    JAMES    WILSON,  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 


is  a  pity  we  have 
no  better  n  a  m  e 
than  w c c d  f  o  r 
weeds  !  And  a  pity 
also,  since  the 
name  by  itself  is 
not  strong  enough, 
it  has  no  very  pithy 
and  strengthening 
adjectives.  Rujffian 
is  a  fairly  strong 
word,  much  stronger  than  ivt'Ci/,  yet  we  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  shoring  it  up  with  such 
adjectives  as  callous  or  bloodthirsty  or  ricving'xn 
order  that  its  effect  may  be  intensified  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  hears  it.  But  such 
adjectives  add  only  a  little  weight  to  weed.  A 
ruffian  weed,  a  thieving  weed,  a  smothering 
weed  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  weed. 
Smothering  is  perhaps  helpful  because  it 
describes  the  ways  of  some  weeds  ;  but  still 
it  lacks  pith. 

Or,  if  we  cannot  get  a  word  or  an  adjective, 
can  we  not  get  a  phrase  that  will  drive  the 
word  iveed  into  our  souls  as  a  hammer  drives  a 
nail  into  a  piece  of  pine  ?  Such  phrases  as  the 
fly  in  the  ointment,  the  sand  in  the  machinery, 
occur  as  examples  of  what  is  wanted.  Only  it 
must  be  something  more  appropriate  :  some- 
thing that  will  raise  in  our  minds  ideas  with 
regard  to  weeds  comparable  to  the  nauseousness 
raised  by  one  of  these  phrases  and  the  raspiness 
raised  by  the  other. 

And  we  need  it.  We  need  it  very  badly,  A 
weed  \sjnst  a  weed  ;  only  a  weed.     Weeds  do 


no   great    harm 
others 


Some    may    do    more    than 
they    may    shadow    and    smother    the 


crop  ;  but  for  the  main  they  merely  seize  upon 
some  of  the  food  materials,  some  of  the  minerals, 
that  might  have  been  absorbed  by  the  plant. 
And  of  these  there  are  plenty  more  !  True,  but 
that  is  not  all  they  do.  They  do  far  worse  than 
that.  They  seize  the  ingredient  that  is  most 
essential  to  the  crop,  the  ingredient  without 
which,  despite  the  superabundance  of  all  the 
others,  the  crop  cannot  come  to  maturity  or 
even  to  respectable  vigour  and  stature.  The\' 
seize  the  drink  of  the  crop,  the  liquid  nourish- 
ment that  is  required  in  a  thousand  times 
greater  quantity  than  that  which  might  be 
cailled  the  solid  meat. 

And  this  can  be  demonstrated.  Forty  years 
ago  at  Rothamsted  there  were  two  plots  of  land 
on  one  of  which  a  barley  crop  was  grown, 
while  the  other  was  fallow.  At  the  end  of 
June — the  end  of  June  remember — when  the 
barley  crop  was  only  three  months  old,  the 
fallow  plot  contained  a  half  more  water  than 
the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  first  three  feet  of  the  soil  of  the  barley 
plot  was  water  ;  while  in  the  soil  of  the  fallow 
plot  there  was  30  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
10  per  cent,  difference  represented  the  water  the 
barley  had  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  cast 
back  again  into  the  air. 

And  if  barley  can  do  this,  why  not  any  other 
plant?  Why  not  any  weed?  Barley  is  not  a 
large  plant,  but  docks  and  thistles  and  cow 
parsnip  are  large  ones,  and  plenty  of  little 
weeds  are  quite  equal  to  one  or  two  big  ones. 

Still  another  example.  In  many  parts  of 
Canada  and  some  of  the  American  States  the 
rainfall  is  very  small — only  half  our  thirty  or 
forty   inches    per   annum — too   small    to    raise 
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:in  ;i\crau:c  (.rop.  W'h.it  ilo  tlif  taniUMS  ilo  ? 
Thoy  dry  fiinn.  ilicy  take  a  crop  only  every 
second  year,  or  two  years  in  every  three,  as  the 
ease  may  l>e.  Their  crop  t.iUes  a\va\  the 
moisture  one  year,  hut  the  next  year  e\eiy 
drop  tliat  tails  is  as  I'ar  as  possible  eons*.-!  ved  — 
saved  up  lor  the  next  erop.  Antl  this  is  done 
by  tillini,--  —  tilling;  in  the  midst  o\  suintner  so 
that  the  soil  is  heaved  up,  the  tank,  so  to  speak, 
is  made  bii,''i^er,  and  the  weeds  are  torinentetl 
and  torn  till  their  exisUMue,  it  they  do  exist,  is 
an\  thiui^"  but  a  pleasure. 

Sil\cr-kal     Disease. 

S11.\1:R-I.I-:.\1-'  disease  is  of  frequent  oeeur- 
renee  amon^'  plums,  peaches,  and  tUher 
stone-fruit.  It  is  a  fatal  malady  as 
a  rule,  and  any  tree  seriously  affected  can 
scarcely  live  more  than  a  few  years.  The 
disease  is  characterised  by  a  whitish  or  sihcry 
appearance  of  the  foliag-e,  and  its  cause,  until 
quite  recently,  was  wholly  unknown.  1 1  was 
by  means  of  inoculation  experiments  in  1902 
that  Professor  Percival  demonstrated  its  funi;-oid 
oriifin.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  an  attack  oi 
the  purple  Stereum,  a  fung-us  commonly  found 
on  fallen  tree  trunks.  The  spores  of  Stereum 
enter  the  tissues  of  a  living-  tree  by  way  of  a 
wound  in  the  bark.  They  then  germinate  and 
produce  a  mycelium  o\'  extremely  fine  tubes. 
So  long-  as  the  branch  lives  the  mycelium 
thrives.  It  grows  forward  and  backward  along 
the  branch,  and  is  perennial.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  parasite  produces  a  substance  that  is 
carried  along  in  the  sap  to  the  foliage,  where  it 
accumulates,  and  so  acts  upon  the  cells  of  the 
leaf  that  they  get  partially  separated,  and  that 
this  causes  the  silvery  appearance  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  An  interesting 
peculiarity  of  this  parasite  is  that  so  long-  as 
the  tissues  of  the  branch  within  which  it  feeds 
are  alive  it  makes  no  attempt  to  produce  spores. 
When  the  branch  dies,  however,  the  stereum 
immediately  begins  to  fructify.  The  fructifi- 
cation starts  as  a  tiny  patch  of  purplish  substance 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bark.  This  gradually 
develops  into  a  toughish  plate  that  g-rows  out 
or  away  from  the  bark.  Its  upper  surface  is 
zoned  and  its  under  surface  is  purplish  and 
densely  covered  with  extremely  minute  spores. 
Usually  several  plates  arise  together,  and  are 
placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  tiered   cluster. 


We  have  here  t  ui>  facts  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  fruit-growers  troubled  with  silver-leaf 
ilisease  ///'.v/,  that  so  long  as  the  branch  is 
ali\e  there  is  no  risk  o(  infection  from  tree  to 
tree,  but  t;ia\e  risk  of  inleclion  from  branch  to 
branch  ov  iVoin  stem  \o  root  ;  second,  th.-it 
l'ollo\\inj4  the  death  o\  a  iManch  spores  ari.- 
tormetl  in  enormous  numbers,  and  the  possi- 
bilities o'(  infection  from  tree  to  tree  are  at  once 
established.  l-"rom  the  nature  oi  the  case, 
spraying  is  ol">\  iously  useless.  No  spray  or 
other  external  application  can  touch  the  parasite 
growing  in  the  living-  wood  within  the  protect- 
ing bark. 

I''rom  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  life 
histor\-  o\  liie  Stereum  it  is  suiricientK-  clear 
that  tlie  only  remedy  is  to  at  once  remove  the 
entire  limb  affected  with  the  disease,  the  sooner 
tliis  is  done  the  belter.  The  branch  may  li\e 
and  bear  fruit  for  several  seasons,  but  it  is  then 
sure  to  die,  w  hile,  in  the  meantime,  the  mycelium 
will  have  extended  itself  considerably — perhaps, 
indeed,  imperilling  the  life  of  the  whole  tree. 
Another  point  must  be  remembered,  tin 
removed  tiranch  should  be  destroyed  ;  if  merely 
thrown  aside  the  contained  Stereum  will 
fructify  and  so  become  a  centre  oi  infection. 

A  number  oi  most  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments  on  this  subject  has  been  recently 
conducted  at  the  Woburn  Kxperimental  Fruit 
Farm,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  twelfth 
report  of  the  station.*  It  deals  with  methods 
and  results  of  inoculation,  susceptibility  oi 
different  kinds  and  varieties  of  trees  to  the 
disease,  influence  of  individual  vigour  of  the  tree, 
treatment  with  iron-sulphate,  effect  of  soil  con- 
dition and  other  subjects.  Growers  interested 
in  this  disease  should  not  neglect  to  get  a  copy 
of  this   report. 

f^*  ^^*  ^* 

Simplicity  in  the  Garden. 
Tin-;  satisfaction  of  a  gfarden  does  not  depend  on  the 
area  nor,  happily,  on  the  cost  or  rarity  of  the  plants- 
it  depends  on  the  temper  of  the  person.  One  must  first 
seek  to  love  plants  and  nature,  and  then  to  cultivate  the 
happy  peace  of  mind  that  is  satisfied  with  little.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  a  person  will  be  happier  if  he  has 
no  rigid  or  arbitrary  notion,  f  jr  g^ardens  are  moodish, 
particularly  with  the  novice.  If  plants  grow  and  thrive 
he  should  be  happy,  and  if  the  plants  that  thrive  chance 
not  to  be  the  ones  that  he  planted,  they  are  plants 
nevertheless,  and  nature  is  satisfied.  — ^^/Vf^'. 


*  I.ondon  :     The   Ama1gam.-»te(J    Press,   Ltd.         Price,    is.   ^Yt^i-, 
post  free. 
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Current   Topics. 

By  C.  F.  Ball,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasnevin. 

PLANTING  time  is  with  us  once  ag-ain,  and  to 
those  who  have  this  object  in  mind  the  importance 
of  earl}'  planting-  cannot  be  urg-ed  too  strongly. 
Plants  put  out  in  early  autumn  usualh'  make  some  roots 
before  the  winter,  and  will  start  to  grow  strongly  in 
the  spring.  Again,  the  early  buyer  will  get  the  better 
plants  ;  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  run  upon  a 
certain  plant  the  nurseryman's  stock  may  g-et  rather 
low,  and  people  ordering  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
will  get  smaller 
plants  than  the 
early  buyers. 
Many  persons 
having-  gfardens 
like  to  gfet  a  few 
new  plants  every 
year,  so,  perhaps, 
a  note  on  novelties 
and  the  lesser 
known  plants  may 
be  of  value. 

We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  Lo- 
belia Glory  of  St. 
Anne's  has  re- 
ceived an  award 
of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  last 
October,  This 
lobelia  was  raisetl 
by  Mr.  Campbell, 
gardener  to  Lord 
A  r  d  i  1  a  u  n  ,  St. 
Anne's,  w  here 
these  lobelias  arc 
made  quite  a  fea- 
ture for  autumn 
bedding.  This 
variety  may  be 
described  as  the 
finest  of  all  ;  a 
photo  appeared  in 
Irish  Gardening, 
October,   iqoS,   of 


Photo  by] 


Rlbls  de 

[From  a  plant  grown  in  the 


Glory  of  St.  Anne's  lobelia  under  the  name  of  L.  Morn- 
ing Glow,  which  it  was  formerly  called.  Later  on  it  will 
be  put   into  commerce  by  the  Tully  Nursery  Company. 

Two  good  irises  suitable  for  the  bog  garden,  or 
for  doing  well  if  treated  liberally  in  a  border,  are  Iris 
sibirica  Snow  Queen  and  Blue  King.  For  similar  posi- 
tions the  Newry  forms  of  Trollius  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended ;  such  improved  forms  as  T.  Smith,  Orangeman. 
Freedom,  and  Goldsmith  give  a  rich  reward  in  spring. 
Probably  because  it  was  new,  the  Chinese  Astilbe 
grandis  received  a  great  ovation.  To  my  idea  it  lacks 
the  grace  of  the  drooping  white  panicles  of  Astilbe 
rivularis  gigantea. 

Two  new  climbing  Monkshoods  are  now  in  commerce, 
Aconitum  Hemsleyana  and  A.  Vilmorini,  also  known  as 
A.  volubile  latisectum  ;  the  former  is  the  better  plant  of 


the  two.  A  pink  form  of  the  common  Monkshood, 
called  A.  napellus  carncum  is  also  a  gain.  We  now 
have  yellow,  pink,  white  and  blue  in  this  genus,  which 
rarely  occurs  in  the  same  family. 

Several  new  oriental  poppies  are  very  welcome, 
especially  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  a  good  clear  pink, 
and  Princess  Ena,  named  by  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
similar  in  colour  to  the  former,  but  smaller  and  tulip- 
shaped. 

Helenium  Riverton  Gem  is  an  American  introduction, 
a  seedling  from  the  old  H.  autumnale  striatum,  upon 
which  it  is  an  improvement.  Asterolinosyris  Willmotta; 
is    an    interesting    botanical    hybrid    representing   the 

union  of  Aster 
acris,  and  Lino- 
s\-ris  vulgaris,  but 
for  garden  pur- 
poses it  may  be 
briefly  described 
as  two  good 
plants  spoilt. 
Geum  bulgaricum 
throws  out  large 
promising  leaves, 
and  one  is  greatly 
disappointed  when 
the  weedy,  insig- 
nificant flowers 
appear.  Thalic- 
trum  Delavayi 
and  dipterocar- 
pum  are  very 
similar,  but  beau- 
tiful plants  having 
rosy,  lilac  flowers. 
The  heucheras 
are  most  useful  for 
cutting  and  bor- 
der work.  H.  san- 
guinea  (Walker's 
variety),  and  the 
French  variety 
Pluie  de  Feu  are 
two  of  the  best 
reds.  In  some  gar- 
dens difficulty  is 
experienced  with 
Heuchera  san- 
guinea ;  in  these 
places  the  hybrids  will  succeed.  Among  the  best  are 
Heuchera  micrantha  rosea,  Flambeau,  and  Edge  Hall 
variety  ;  these  are  pink  and  wonderfully  free  flowering. 
The  miniature  kniphofias  are  very  pleasing  and  suit- 
able for  the  front  of  a  border  or  a  bold  piece  of  rock- 
work.  They  grow  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high, 
and  vary  from  lemon  yellow  to  orange  scarlet.  Some 
of  the  best  are  Goldelse,  Solfaterre,  Breviflora,  Nelsoni, 
and  Macowani.  Kniphofia  aloides  erecta  superba  is 
one  of  the  larger  red  hot  pokers  with  showy,  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  which  "are  erect  on  the  flower  stems. 
King  Edward  cannot  now  claim  the  premier  place  in 
the  list  of  white  marguerites  for  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  Mrs.  Charles  Lothian  Bell  is  an  improvment. 
Pentstemon  Southgate  Gem  is  a  valuable  hardy  plant 
producing  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers  the  whole  summer 
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tInv'iiKli.  .MviUlUloii  I'.iMii  i->  «.iiuil;ii  in  ;ill  ri-spi-rls. 
<'Xiept  tlwil  it  lias  pink  tlowiTs.  Soinc  of  tlu"  m-w 
slinibs  were  noti'd  in  ttic  April  iiiimlHT  of  this  Vfar,  Imt 
otlu'is  luay  now  bo  aiUloil  lo  tlu«si>. 

Tlu-  bvuiillfias  at  lUasncvin  lUnvi-r.-d  wi-ll.  Thi-  llni-.- 
toinjs  o(  Iv  variabilis  lalU-il  nia>jni(K-a,  snporba,  anil 
N'l'ilchiana  may  he  pl.uoil  in  tlu-  ortli-r  f^ivi-n,  rna^j- 
iiifioa  bt'ini;^  I  ho  bi-st.  l-'nr  a  small  );ardcMi  ono  variety 
•>lu>iiUl  bi-  siitVuii-nl,  as  ihoy  an-  ratlu-r  siniilai-.  H.  ni\oa, 
.1  m-wt-r  Chinesi-  spocies,  has  whilo,  woolly  U  mm-s  ami 
sti-nis,  but  tlu-  tlowi-is  arc  tlccidodly  poor. 

Hydranijoa  arbon-soons  ifraniliflora  is  a  really  jfooil 
freely-flowerinj;  shrub,  soniethinij  like  a  tlwarf  ('uieliler 
rose. 

Taniarix  hispiila  iesti\alis  is  a  shiiib  wliieli  ileserxfs 
to  be  better  known,  for  it  is  the  nuvsl  biaiitiful  of  the 
Tamarisk  family,  and  received  first  prize  at  the  I'aris 
Exhibition  in  1400.  The  habit  is  ifracefiil,  with  liijhl 
jfreen  foliajje  and  pink  flowers  (July  aiul  Auj^ust ). 

Robinia  Kelseyi,  with  pink  flowers,  is  a  promisins; 
introduetion  from  North  Anu-riea  ;  it  m-ikes  a  small 
tree,  .and  bears  pink  flowers  in  June,  followed  by  fruits 
covered  with  reddish  li.iirs. 

juniperus  pach\phcca  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Arizona,  and  is  a  ver}'  ornamental  shrub  of  pyramidal 
habit,  but  the  varieties  J.  pachyphiva  elej^antissima  and 
stricta  are  far  more  glaucous  than  the  type,  and  well 
worth  procuring. 

Spir^a  Aitchisoni  does  not  flower  satisfactorily  in  all 
gardens.  Where  this  is  the  case  Spiriea  assurgens  will 
be  found  a  good  substitute  ;  both  have  divided  leaves 
and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers  like  S.  sorbifolia. 

The  Chinese  brambles  are  getting  very  numerous  ; 
some  are  quite  distinct  and  harmless,  others  just  the 
reverse.  Rubus  bambusarum  is  a  climber  with  leaves 
composed  of  three  lance-shaped  leaflets,  making  long 
trailing  shoots  five  to  ten  feet  long.  Rubus  flagelli- 
florus  so  far  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  climbers  ;  it  has 
evergreen  leaves  marbled  in  a  young  state,  later  on 
becoming  deep  green,  covered  on  under  surface  with  a 
buff  lomentum.  The  older  rubus  delicious,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  still  the  best  of  the  ornamental 
flowering  species,  its  thornless  character  and  beautiful 
white  flowers  in  spring  make  it  a  valuable  sliruii. 

Rost's. 

H.\    O'DoNKL  BiiowNK,   M.n. 

TllK  other  day  I  was  reading  an  account  of  a 
medical  show  in  London,  aiul  was  greatly 
amazed  and  interested  in  a  passage  of  that 
article  where  cultures  of  living  bacilli,  the  causes  of 
our  so-called  winter  colds  and  pneumonia,  were  shown 
to  an  admiring  public.  Then  these  living  cultures  were 
xposed  to  a  solution  of  •'  Formarose"— a  new  prepara- 
tion made  from  the  extract  of  certain  heavily  perfumed 
roses — and  lo  and  behold  !  these  bacilli  were  killed. 
It  seemed  to  act  on  them  in  a  very  short  while  and 
mattered  not  whether  the  solution  containing  the  bacilli 
was  acid  or  alkaline  the  result  was  the  same,  a  horrible, 
quick  death  to  bacillus  catarrhalis  and  bacillus  pneumo- 
coccus.  Now  comes  another  step  towards  this  cure. 
Germany,  we  are  told,  has  begun  to  inhale  perfumes 
from  a  particular  rose— viz.,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  How 
Messrs.  Paul,    the  raisers  of  this   rose,    will    chuckle  to 


ihemscUis  when  Ihey  s»-e  this.  |-"aniy  in  their  c.ii.i 
logiK-  next  ye.ir  an  appi-.ir.ince  of  a  lu^tici-  to  say  thai 
iMjly  for  tlu-nt  we  shouUI  all  havi-  coltls.  .Some  (lerm.in 
docti>rs  .ilready  dt-cl.ire  that  tlu-  perfunu-  of  I^uki-  o( 
l-AJinburgh  when  exir.icleil  aiul  converitil  inio  ;inMnatic 
pills  will  completely  curi-  colds. 

I  have  often  wondereil  why  we  wi-re  given  such  .1  lot 
of  roses  whose  jierfume  is  their  chief  charm,  and  oft»-n 
has  llu-  thought  occtnri-il  lo  nu-  that  hidden  away  in  ;i 
iusc  there  is  ;i  iiire  for  some  of  the  terrible-  ills  which 
man  is  heir  lo.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  catching,  but  siiu-e  I  took  to  rose  growing 
I  find  that  my  colds  have  almost  entirely  disappeareil. 
There  are  two  reasons  now  clear  to  me  that  h.ive  acleil 
for  my  cure:  ( i)  more  fresh  air,  (2)  accidental  inoculation 
with  •'  Eormarose."  Asked  for  a  cure  for  a  coUl  I  would 
say  "grow  roses,"  work  as  nuu'h  as  possible  at  them  in 
your  garden,  and  never  wear  a  hat  when  ;il  your  wi^k. 
Codling  oneself  up  and  wrapping  oiu-'s  body  up 
must  keep  one's  body  move  li.ible  lo  i-hills  ;  this  you 
cannot  do  with  a  rose  garden.  Where  lan  you  fitul 
work  the  whole  yeai-  rounti  in  a  garden  nu>re  than  in  a 
rose  garden  ?  There  is  always  a  great  deal  to  do  from 
March  lo  November,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  months 
there  is  generally  something  to  be  done,  be  it  thatching, 
staking  or  planting.  It  is  this  constant  something  lo 
do  that  m.ide  me  taki-  lo  roses  more  than  any  other 
flower,  and  I  envy  the  man  with  a  greenhouse  from  the 
holtom  of  my  heart.  Here  he  can  have  his  pets  when 
oulsitle  nature  says  "  no  "  to  his  jileadings  ;  here  he 
can  ]iropagalc  I  lu-  ru^w  \arietii's  by  grafting  in  thai 
dullest  of  dull  inontlis,  January;  lu-re"  he  can  try  his 
haiul  at  that  most  exquisitely  interesting  subject, 
cross  breeding  ;  and  here  he  can  have  in  all  iheir  glory 
those  lovely  varieties  which  an-  rarely  seen  oul  of 
doors.  Truly  the  man  wiih  .1  grcfniuMise  shoukl  be  a 
happ\'  contented  rosai  ian.  I  wish  I  were  I  To  my 
mind  there  was  never  a  greater  tri-at  to  a  rose  lover 
than  to  enter  a  greenhouse  during  early  spring  and  see 
loveh'  pol  plants,  and  at  the  same  tinu-  to  inhale 
"  Formarose."  Will  it  ever  come  that  we  doctors  will 
establish  homes  where  patients  can  do  a  rest  cure 
anil  be  Irealeii  bv  the  otlour  of  rosi-<i  to  cure 
llu'ii-  winlcT  colds  y  I  am  ;ifraiil  if  it  does  the  lirsl 
patient  will  be  the  writer,  anil  when  I  have  ilone 
my  cure  I  shall  start  a  honu>  aiul  receive  palienls 
lo  be  treated  to  Duke  of  Edinburgh  perfume  or 
;iny  other.  There  seems  to  be  something  genuine  in 
this  new  cure.  Last  year  I  sat  next  a  well-known 
Dublin  doctor  who,  I  suppose,  knows  more  about  the 
ravages  of  bacillus  catarrhalis  than  anyone  else.  He 
commenced  by  chaffing  me,  n'  my  pets,  but  by  the  end 
of  dinner  I  had  persuaded  him  to  try  and  grow  roses  for 
himself.  "Well,  Browne,''  he  replied,  "I  will  on  condi- 
lion  that  yoH  ifivc  me  a  list  of  those  tliaf  smell."  "I  do 
not  care  for  a  rose  unless  it  smells.  '  Forthwith  went 
;in  order  to  the  nursery  for  a  host  of  hea\  ily  perfumed 
roses,  and  when  lately  I  met  him  in  consultation  he 
finished  our  consultation  with  a  most  important  five 
minutes'  chat  on  not  the  patient  but  roses!  Thank 
goodness  he  is  another  convert  to  rose  growing,  and 
though  he  does  an  enormous  amount  of  work  year  in 
year  out  he  has  always  time  to  see  and  smell  his  rose.s, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  his  having  caught  a  cold  lately 
from  anv  of  his  clients  I 
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Rock    Gardens. 


JUDGING  from  the  lunnber  of  books  on  Rock 
Gardens  thai  liave  been  issued  from  the  press 
within  the  last  few  years  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  real  interest  taken  at  present  in  this  particular 
form  of  g-ardening-.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  amount  of  space  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  even  a  considerable  number  of  Alpines  is  relatively 
small,  so  that  the 
man  with  the  most 
modest  garden  can, 
in  this  matter,  get 
as  much  enjoyment 
out  of  his  hobby  as 
the  owner  of  one  ol' 
the  biggest  gardens 
in  the  c  o  u  n  I  r  y. 
Then,  once  tlu- 
groutul  is  preparetl 
and  planted,  the 
after -attention  re- 
quired is  comjiara- 
lively  slight  and 
altogether  delight- 
I'ul.  True,  each  kind 
of  subject  demands 
special  knowledge 
as  to  soil,  position, 
and  treatment,  but 
this  only  adds  to  the 
fascination  of  rock 
gardening,  as  it 
de\elops  the  powers 
of  observation, 
gives  scope  to  the 
intelligence,  and 
calls  forth  all  the 
resourcefulness  and 
intelligent  fore- 
thought of  the  cul- 
tivator. Then  the 
results.  What  a 
pleasing  succession 
of  rich  colour  pic- 
tures are  produced 
throughout  the 
changing  cycle  of 
the  year,  and  all 
at  so  small  an  ex- 
penditure of  time, 
trouble,  and  money ! 

We  have  repeatedly  given  in  these  pages  articles  on 
rock  gardening,  with  the  view  of  fostering  a  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  miniature  wildlings  of  the  hills 
that  refuse  to  live  under  the  unsuitable  conditions  that 
obtain  in  our  ordinary  beds  and  borders.  Any  one, 
however,  who  wishes  to  possess  a  complete  and  reliable 
guide  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  a  rock  garden 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  a  copy  of  a  work,*  written 
by  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Meredith  of  Graigue  Conna,  Bray,  Co. 
Wicklow.     Mr  Meredith  speaks  of  the  things  he  knows, 
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*  Rock  Gardens, 
Norgate. 


by  Lev 


B.    Meredith.      London  :    Williams   & 


and  his  advice  if  followed  will  save  the  inexperienced 
much  trouble  and  vexation.  For  example,  in  making  a 
choice  of  site  it  is  necessary,  as  he  tells  us,  to  avoid  the 
drip  of  overhead  trees  or  the  robbing  encroachment  of 
their  roots.  The  plants  must  be  given  exposure  to  sun 
and  air,  and  all  things  being  considered  a  south-east  as- 
pect is  the  best.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained  and  of  a 
good  fibrous,  loamy  composition.  If  the  ground  is  natur- 
ally undulating  so  much  the  better,  and  if  it  is  placed  by 
the  margin  of  a 
shrubbery  it  will 
add  to  its  effective- 
ness as  a  garden 
picture.  Of  rock 
gardens,  the  author 
describes  them 
under  their  two 
t  )'  p  e  s  —  n  a  t  u  r  a  1 
where  the  rocks  are 
■  dready  there,  and 
artificial  where  the 
ground  is  to  be 
]irepared  and  the 
flicks  brought  from 
a  distance  a  n  d 
placed  in  position. 
All  the  various  modi- 
fications of  these 
types  are  very 
clearly  explained 
both  as  regards 
small  gardens  and 
large.  For  small 
gardens  the 
"rockery  bed" 
form  is  specially 
recommended.  As 
a  preliminary  pre- 
paration of  the  soil, 
in  this  case,  it  is 
recommended  to 
"dig  out  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  about 
2j4  feet  and  put  in 
6  to  9  inches  of 
broken  stones, 
coarse  first  and 
smaller  above, 
which  will  facilitate 
drainage.  At  the 
same  time  take 
care  that  there  is 
a  proper  outlet  for  the  water  to  get  away.  The  soil 
can,  if  necessary,  be  replaced,  adding  more  then  to 
bring  it  to  the  required  height :  for  the  top  should  be 
quite  3  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground." 

The  placing  of  the  rocks  in  position  requires  skill  and 
a  close  study  of  the  natural  home  of  Alpines.  Alpines 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  in 
the  soil.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  get  a  moist  soil  and  a  deep  root  run,  which 
they  love.  These  conditions  must  be  provided  by 
a  judicious  use  of  rock  and  soil.  Giving  these  con- 
ditions   the  finished   work  should    look    natural ;    each 
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Water-Lilv  Pond,  Mount  Usher. 

[From  Merediths  Kock  (.iardens,  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers.] 
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toik  imisi  appo.ir  lo  form  part  o(  tlio  ailji'inini;  nuUs, 
i^iviny  iiuiood  llio  iinpii'ssion  that  llic  foiiiiilatioi) 
of  the  wliolo  lookory  is  one  ina>s  of  roik  willi 
woalluTod  portions  oxposoil  as  in  a  mountain  siJc. 
Tlio  stonos  tisoil  will  bo  host  roiif^^li  from  tlu"  qiiari  \ ,  ami 
should  ho  Inuiod  at  toast  oni'-thin!  of  thoir  dopth.  and 
niailo  quito  firm  by  wi-ll  prossinij  tho  suiromiilinij  soil. 
In  plaoinij  thorn  thov  sliouKI  bo  sliijhtly  slopod  towards 
tho  baok  of  the  rookeiy  so  as  to  ooinpol  llu-  watoi  to 
percolate  underneath  the  stone. 

The  necessity  of  usin;^  j^^ootl  but  not  rich  soil  is 
insisted  upon  by  the  author.  The  majority  of  .Alpines 
demand  .i  cool,  deep,  liijht  and  .ijritty  soil,  rich  in  humus, 
such  as  a  jfooil.  liijhl  fibrous  loam.  A  cl.iy  soil  is  to  be 
avoided.  I'ollowini^  these  chapters  on  the  makiiijc  of 
the  rockery  are  two  oliicrs,  one  on  the  cultivation  of 
Alpines  and  the  other  on  the  methods  of  plantini;^. 
The  subjects  of  wall  g.inlviiini;;  and  wiki  and  water 
gardens  have  also  each  a  chapter.  Part  II.  of  the  book 
is  entirely  devoted  to  an  invaluable  alphabetical  and 
descriptive  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  rock  g^arden. 
The  work  is  well  illustrated  (a  specimen  of  one  of  the 
illustrations  is  here  reproduced),  is  clearly  printed  in 
large  type  and  attractively  "  got  up."  Mr.  F.  W.  .Moore 
of  the  Royal  Hotanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  contributes 
an  introduction.  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr. 
Meredith  on  the  results  of  his  labours,  and  from  the 
already  wide  choice  of  books  on  rock  gardens  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  specially  recommending  this  particular 
one  to  the  readers  of  Irish  GAKnicNiNc;. 

The   Planting    and    Care    of 
Hedges 

By  G.  O.   SHiiRRARi),  A.R. C.S.I. 

THK  planting  season  for  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  is  now  at  hand,  and  in  laying 
out  schemes  of  planting,  hedges  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  Irish  countryside  is  sadly  lacking  in 
well-grown  and  properly  trinnned  hedges,  which  are 
such  a  feature  in  English  rural  scenery,  and  now  that 
the  Irish  farmer  owns  his  land  in  so  many  cases  he  has 
no  excuse  for  not  looking  after  his  hedges  or  for  not 
planting  new  ones  in  suitable  positions.  We  have 
several  plants  with  which  we  may  form  hedges,  and 
foremost  amongst  them  comes  the  thorn  or  quick,  which 
is  the  hedge  plant  />«/-  excellence  for  the  Irish  farmer. 
It  owes  its  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  it  will  thrive 
in  so  many  different  soils  and  situations,  and  is  quite  im- 
pervious to  stock  when  well  grown.  Other  good  hedge 
plants  are  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam,  the  former  for 
a  light  soil  rich  in  lime,  the  latter  for  a  soil  of  a  heavy 
clayey  nature.  Both  stand  shade  well,  which  the  thorn 
resents,  hence  it  should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  and  both  beech  and  hornbeam  form  an  ex- 
cellent mixed  hedge  with  quicks  on  the  soils  which  they 
like.  When  a  thorn  hedge  gets  gapp}'  or  bare  at  the 
base,  beech  or  hornbeam  may  be  successfully  used  to  fill 
the  holes,  as  they  will  stand  the  shade  of  the  hedge 
overhead.  Perhaps  the  best  evergreen  hedge  plant  is 
holly,  but  the  cattle  have  a  liking  for  the  young  shoots, 
and  holly  is  a  slow  growei-.  Privet  makes  a  nice  garden 
hedge,    especially     the     more    evergreen,     oval-leaved 


v.iriity  ;  it  is  a  tjuick  grower,  but  is  not  impi-rvious  to 
live  stock.  \"ery  ornamental  evergreen  hedges  are 
formeil  by  thuj.i  (T.  Lobbii)  and  yew.  The  latter,  i>l 
I'ourse,  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  anil  is  not  a  rapid  grower, 
bnl  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  heilge  for  an  enclosed 
ganlen.  When  a  winil-bn-.tk  si>me  i-ight  or  ten  feet  high 
is  desireil,  as  in  nuiscry  giounils  or  market  gaiiK-ns, 
l^rivi'l  or  the  myrobell.i  plum  are  suitable.  1  he  proper 
prip.iraliiMi  of  the  ground  for  hedge  planting  is  mo.st 
I'ssi  iiiial.  which  will  readily  be  seen  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  lu'ilge  must  occupy  the  s.ime  ground  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  the  pl.mts  are  very  close  together. 
.\  hedge  will  not  thrive  in  badly  drained  land,  so  that 
gooil  dr.iinage  is  the  fust  point  to  be  attended  to.  If 
pl.mting  on  the  level  is  adopted  a  bed  three  or  four  feet 
wide  should  be  prepared  for  the  quicks,  the  soil 
being  double  dug  or  trenched  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches  ;  if  it  is  in  pasture  laiul  the  sods  should 
be  dug  in.  It  is  best  to  plant  the  thorns  in  a 
double  row.  the  r(>ws  being  a  foot  apart  and  llu- 
plants  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows,  each  plant 
in  a  line  dividing  the  space  between  the  two  opposite 
plants  in  the  other  line.  If  the  land  is  good,  one  row  of 
thorns  nine  inches  apart  will  suffice  \.o  make  a  thick 
hedge,  and  such  a  hedge  is  more  easily  cleaned  than  .i 
double  row  one.  In  raised  planting,  which  is  commonly 
practised  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  the 
quicks  are  put  in  ;ilong  the  side  of  a  low  bank  about 
tiiree  feet  high.  Two  comses  of  rough  stones  are  fiisl 
laid  down,  the  quicks  are  then  placed  horizontally  on 
top  of  the  stones  and  held  in  position  by  a  layer  of  sods, 
the  grass  side  of  which  is  turned  inwards.  Soil  is  tlun 
filled  up  over  the  sods  and  behind  the  stones  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  so  that  a  low  bank  is  formed,  one 
side  of  which  is  faced  by  the  stones  and  sods,  between 
which  the  thorns  project  horizontally,  their  roots  being 
embedded  in  the  centre  of  the  bank. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  planting  are  that  it 
ensures  drainage  and  keeps  the  base  of  the  hedge  clean 
of  weeds  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  disadvantages  are 
that  the  bank  is  apt  to  become  riddled  with  rabbit  holes 
if  these  animals  are  present  in  any  quantity,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  bank  may  get  broken  down  by  slock 
and  the  roots  of  the  quicks  laid  bare.  The  cost  of 
trenching  the  ground  and  purchasing  and  planting  the 
quicks  amounts  to  about  5d.  per  yard  run  of  hedge  ; 
raised  planting  would  probably  come  to  6d.  a  yard. 
The  provision  of  a  good  guard  fence  is  an  expensive 
item,  and  if  wooden  posts  and  rails  are  used  it  would 
amount  to  about  is.  per  yard.  If  the  hedge  is  exposed 
to  stock  from  both  sides  two  guard  fences  will  be 
necessary- . 

The  best  quicks  to  use  are  three-year-old  plants  which 
have  been  twice  transplanted.  Some  farmers  raise 
their  own  quicks,  and  this  is  quite  easily  done.  The 
haws  are  saved  in  autumn,  and  the  seeds  washed  free 
from  pulp  and  stored  in  a  heap  covered  with  soil  or 
sand  till  the  following  spring — the  "rot-heap"  of  the 
nurseryman.  The  sectls  are  then  sown  in  lines  in 
nursery  beds,  the  lines  being  about  one  foot  apait. 
Germination  is  often  irregular,  some  plants  not  appear-  | 
ing  till  the  following  year.  The  quicks  should  be 
transplanted  each  season  till  large  enough  to  use. 
(To  be  conlinued.) 
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A   Book  on   Priinim 


HE  main  object  of  pruning^, 
so  far  as  orchard  trees  are 
concerned,  is  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  improv^e 
the  qurility  of  the  fruit.      If 

f  ^^S"^y  '^^^"^    ^^''''"    '^^^     effect     is 

I         ^^^|F  good,    but    if  done    badly, 

\^  I  no  operation  can  be  more 

mischie%ous  in  its  result^. 
Hence  tlie  necessity  of  understanding-  the  "why"  in 
order  to  know  the  "  how"  of  the  process.  A  growing 
tree  is  a  nicely  adjusted  piece  of  living-  machiner}-,  and 
any  violent  interference  with  any  one  of  its  essential 
working  organs  is  sure  to  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
other  parts  of  the  organism.  For  example,  a  perfect 
balance  is  kept  up  between  the  water  absorbing  roots 
and  the  transpiring  foliage  of  the  shoots.  If  we  prune 
the  roots  then  less  water  is  absorbed  and  fewer  leaves 
will  be  produced.  Conversely,  if  we  prune  the  branches, 
and  thus  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  tree  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  taken  up  by  the  roots,  an  increased  water 
pressure  is  established  which  will  induce  the  production 
of  an  extra  growth  of  sappy  shoots  to  restore  the 
necessary  balance  between  the  two  sets  of  mutually 
acting  organs.  A  man  who  sets  to  work  to  prune 
a  tree  ought,  therefore,  to  uiiderstand  and  appre- 
ciate that  he  is  about  to  interfere  with  the  w-orking 
of  a  highly  complicated  machine,  and  that  unless 
he  uses  his  brains  he  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  receipt  of  a  little 
book  on  pruning  written  by  a  "practical  fruit  grower" 
for  the  guidance  and  help  of  other  fruit  growers.* 
The  book  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and,  although  the 
authorship  is  not  given,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
trained  observer  and  of  a  craftsman  skilled  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  art  of  pruning.  What  is  specially 
pleasing  in  a  book  of  this  character  is  that  the  reasons 
are  given  for  the  operations  recommended,  so  that  an 
intelligent  pruner  may,  under  varying  conditions,  alter 
the  details  of  his  practice  with  assured  confidence  that 
he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  In  pruning  a  tree  the 
author  rightly  insists  upon  the  workman  first  of  all 
understanding  exactly  the  character  of  the  "  wood  " 
that  bears  the  fruit.  In  a  gooseberry,  for  example,  all 
the  "  wood"  from  one  year  old  to  the  very  oldest  bear 
blossoms,  but  as  the  finest  fruit  is  carried  on  branches 
from  four  to  five  years  old  the  aim  of  the  pruner  must 
obviously  be  to  keep  the  bush  always  furnished  with 
young-  wood.  In  red  and  white  currants  the  finest  and 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  is  found  on  spurs  along  the 
old  wood  from  two  years  back  to  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
.And  as  it  may  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  fruit  are  on 
spurs  clustering  round  the  base  of  each  year's  growth 
the  aim  of  the  pruner  should  be  to  get  long  lengths  of 
old  wood  well  furnished  with  spurs.  And  as  the  one 
year's  shoots  do  not  flower,  and  also  as   only  the   basal 

^  "Pruning."  Illustrated.  A  compendium  of  out-door  work 
published  by  the  Lockvvood  Press,  London.     Price  is. 


buds  in  such  shoots  will  develoj?  into  fruiting  spurs,  so 
much  only  of  these  shoots  are  retained  as  may  be 
required  for  the  lengthening  of  the  branches.  But,  as 
in  black  currants,  the  character  of  the  fruiting  wood  is 
entirely  different— their  treatment  is  different.  The 
flowers  are  formed  on  one  year  old  leaders,  or  on  little 
one  year  laterals,  or,  best  of  all,  on  strong  young 
shoots.  This,  of  course,  suggests  the  method  of 
pruning,  which  is  to  encourage  plenty  of  young  vigorous 
shoots,  and  the  cutting  out  of  all  old  exhausted  or 
weakened  branches.  With  regard  to  apples  a  careful 
examination  of  the  tree  will  show  that  "  under  natural 
conditions  the  fruit-bearing  wood  will  be  produced  all 
over  the  tree,  and  that  our  best  course  \s\\\  be  to  so 
train  it  as  to  grow  as  much  well-matured  wood  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  the  wood  regulated  and  spaced 
in  order  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
as  well  as  [possible."  Plums,  having  much  the  same 
general  character  of  flowering  as  the  apple,  are  treated 
similarly  ;  indeed,  as  the  author  remarks,  "there  is  a 
good  deal  of  resemblance  in  the  method  of  pruning  red 
currants  and  bush  apples  and  plums,  the  only  difi'erence 
being-  that  we  allow  a  little  more  latitude  to  the  side 
shoots  in  the  latter,  and  do  not  cut  them  quite  all  off" 
as  we  do  the  former." 

After  discussing  the  flowering  peculiarities  of  each 
kind  of  fruit  the  author  proceeds  to  give  details  as  to 
the  general  methods  to  be  followed.  With  respect  to 
plums  and  apples  the  author  briefly  summarises  his 
instructions  in  these  words — "But  what  has  been  said 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  idea  of  laying  in 
the  foundation  braiiches  evenly  round  the  stem  and 
then  drawing  the  tree  out,  keeping  a  fairly  open  centre, 
allowing  the  formation  of  new  branches  as  room  is 
found  for  them  in  the  widening  spaces  between  the 
older  branches  as  they  grow."  Having  carefully 
described  the  general  principles  the  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  each  leading  market  variety 
For  example,  in  the  references  to  Worcester  Pearmain 
pruners  are  reminded  of  its  remarkable  characteristic 
of  bearing  practically  all  its  fruit  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  simply  ruinous  to  go  all 
over  the  branches  shortening  all  the  leaders  and 
cutting- off  all  the  side  shoots.  Of  course,  as  is  stated, 
it  must  be  done  for  a  j-ear  or  two  in  order  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  future  growth,  but  after  branches 
have  been  established  the  less  done  in  this  w-ay  the 
better.  In  this  way  he  deals  comparatively  with  seven 
varieties  of  gooseberries  and  sixteen  different  types  of 
apples. 

Chapters  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  pears,  cherries, 
nuts  and  raspberries,  and  treated,  int  he  same  way  are 
also  included  in  the  book.  Useful  information  is  given 
on  tools  and  how  to  use  them,  while  the  final  chapter  on 
pruning  on  small  holdings  should  prove  extremely  helpfu 
to  cottagers  and  small  farmers. 

From  what  we  have  said  and  quoted  it  will  readily  be 
inferred  that  this  is  no  ordinary  book  on  pruning,  but 
one  written  by  a  man  who  has  had  not  only  great 
experience  in  fruit  farming  but  who  is  well  able  to  put 
his  experience  clearly  and  methodically  before  his 
readers.  Every  fruit  grower  in  the  country  should 
get  it. 
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Aiiuinin    C^.oloiirs. 

Bv    I.    W     Hksam.   C'.l.isiu'viii. 

AM  in  ;i  WL-alth  of  brilliant  autumn  colour- 
in-  i1k>  lupolo  or  IVpporitl^-o  (.\  r.v.v./ 
.n'/r^///<v/)  has  this  year  been  parti.uiarly 
stI•ikinl,^  No  bettor  troo  can  lu-  tound  lor  a 
moist  position  whore  colour  otVoct  in  autumn  is 
dosirod.  The  leaves,  moasuriui,'-  some  y^  inches 
Ion:;,  become  brilliant  scarlet  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  continue  so  lor  a  rortnii,'-ht  or 
more.  The  tree  is  a  member  of  the  Dotrwood 
lamilv  C'ornaceie,  and  hails  from  North  America, 
where  it  is  said  to  form  a  tree  from  ;,()  to 
50  teet  high. 

Pvrus  nii,'-ra  also  is  a  highly  desirable  subject 
to  plant  for  colour  effect  in  autumn,  the  leaves  in 
September  turning  a  glowing  crimson  scarlet, 
eflective  from  a  considerable  distance.  An 
additional  charm  here  lies  in  the  usually  prolific 
crop  of  jet-black  fruits,  resembling  in  form  some 
of  the  hawthorns.  .\  native  also  of  North  America 
this,  like  the  Tupelo,  might  be  effectively  used  in 
masses  in  large  shrubberies  or  the  outskirts  of 
plantations. 

Manv  other  trees  and  shrubs  furnish  tine 
elVects  in  autumn,  and  where  judiciously  planted 
form  permanent  features  of  great  beauty. 
Thus  of  shrubs,  the  Dogwoods  all  give  charm- 
ing vollow  and  red  tints  in  the  dying  lea\es, 
which,  when  fallen,  reveal  briglU-red  and  also 
yellow  stems  which  prove  most  attractive 
through  the  winter  months. 

One  of  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  shrubs 
of  autumn  is  Berberis  Thunbergii,  the  leaves  of 
which  turn  a  beautiful  orange  scarlet.  This  is 
deserving  of  being  planted  in  large  masses,  and 
would  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  delight. 
The  Sumachs  are  also  very  striking  in  October, 
the  leaves  being  beautifully  coloured  orange 
and  red,  particularly  in  Rhus  cotinoides  and 
R.  typhina. 

Of  trees,  one  of  the  most  effective  this  autumn 
was  the  Sugar  mapel  {Acer  saccharinuin),  the 
leaves  turning  a  beautiful  bright  orange  before 
falling.  Several  of  the  cherries  are  also  effec- 
tive in  autumn,  not  the  least  worthy  in  this 
respect  being  the  common  Gean  Tree  {Prioius 
avium).  Many  other  woody  plants  give  wonder- 
fully rich  and  warm  effect  in  autumn,  and  prove 
quite  as  welcome  and  pleasing  as  the  gaudy 
hues  cf  spring  and  summer  flowers. 


r\irmin^  as  a    Moral   lu|ui\alcnl 
lor    War* 

l>V     l-KANllS     !•;.     J.   I.AKK. 

r-|-^ll\l     ..Iw.iVN  inlercstiiij:  pra>,'matie  pliilosopli.  . . 

I  William     James,      sii^'Ki'^ti'd     Hiat     sometlii.iK 

shouki  l)i;  discoviTi-ii  as  a  monil  i-i|iiivaleiit  for 
w.ir.  lie  ili'sirvd  some  oeeiipalioii  llial  will  ticvolop 
manly  iiiialitii-s.  llial  will  require  y^rW  and  viKOur.  ;iiul 
that  will  wlul  wli.il  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  llie  "  liKli»"'K 
edge"  oi  eharaeler,  which  at  the  same  time  will  he 
iisefii!  for  tlie  eommimily  and  State,  .and  not  destriielive 
and  harbarous  as  is  war  between  men  and  nations. 
He  Miy^gesled  various  useful  but  humdrum  employments, 
like  washinj^-  windows,  washing?  dishes,  mending  roads, 
fishing  on  the  (.".rand  Banks,  and  the  like,  for  the  gilded 
and  idle  youth  who  now  speed  in  automobili-s  or  loll  on 
pia/.zas  and  lead  frivolous  or  vicious  lives,  a  mena.i-  i«« 
society  and  the  Nation. 

I  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  great  philo-. 
pher,  thai  1  can  improve  on  his  suggestion,  and  propos.' 
an  employmenl  which,  in  the  classic  language  of  the 
colleges,  will  ••put  it  all  over"  these  other  occupations 
as  a  useful  development  of  the  fighting  instinct,  a 
hardener  of  muscle,  a  quiekener  of  ihe  brain,  a 
developer  of  resourcefulness,  and  a  sharpener  of  the 
will  on  the  hard  grindstone  of  opposition. 

This  occupation  is  as  old  as  Adam,  as  respectable 
as  Cincinnalus,  as  beautiful  as  the  f.arden  of  Kden. 
It  is  none  other  than  the  ancient  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  farming. 

Hul  what  I  am  chiefly  concerneil  about  in  this  article 
is  not  its  age,  its  respectability,  or  its  beauty,  but  its 
strenuosity,  its  useful  development  of  the  combative 
elements  in  ournalme,  which  were  evidently  implanted 
(or  some  good  pinpose  ;  in  fact,  as  my  title  indicates, 
I    desire    to  consider  farming  as  a  moral  equivalent  ler 

Some  people  are  very  nnicli  afraid  that  when  .ill  our 
swords  are  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  all  our  spear^ 
into  pruning-hooks,  the  race  will  deteriorate,  the  manly 
virtues,  with  manly  muscles,  will  become  flaccid,  and 
the  race  of  heroes  will  die  out.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
this,  my  friends,  while  farms  remain  to  cultivate,  and 
weeds  grow,  and  worms  wriggle,  and  moths  fly.  Let 
no  one  deceive  himself  on  this  point.  The  Creator  has 
furnished  for  any  one  who  owns  or  cultivates  a  rood  ol 
land  all  the  opposition  thai  a  healthy  man  needs  to 
keep  his  fighting  edge  keen  and  bright. 

Here  is  my  little  farm,  for  instance.  It  furnishes  as 
good  an  illustration  as  any  other.  The  winters  snow 
and  rain  and  frost  no  sooner  relax  their  hold  on  my  few 
acres  than  the  fight  begins,  and  if  I  fail  to  be  on  my 
guard  for  a  single  week— yea,  for  a  single  day— the 
enemy  takes  advantage  of  my  carelessness,  and  my 
forces  are  routed. 

With  eagerness  I  waited  for  the  soil  to  get  sufficiently 
warm  and  mellow  to  plant  the  first  seeds,  and,  with 
hope  of  a  glorious  harvest,  I  planted  my  earliest  vege- 
tables, which  are  warranted  to  withstand  a  little  frosty 
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nip.  My  peas  and  radishes  and  cauliflower  were  buried 
in  their  appropriate  beds,  and  lovingly  left  to  Nature's 
kindly  care.  A  little  later  my  corn  and  beans  and 
cucumbers  and  melons  and  squashes  were  planted,  and 
then  my  tomatoes  and  eg-g--plants  were  set  out. 

I  fancied  that  only  my  family  and  myself  and  a  few 
kindly  neighbours,  who,  I  was  conceited  enough  to 
suppose,  rather  envied  my  agricultural  skill,  knew  what 
I  was  doing.  But  I  was  mistaken.  Ten  thousand 
little  beady  eyes  watched  my  manoeuvers,  ten  thousand 
wriggling  creatures  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
coming  victor}-. 

I    heard    the  crows  in    the    neighhiHuing   pine    trees 


The  cutworm  brigade  of  the  enemy  were  more 
patient  than  the  crows,  as  they  needed  to  be.  They 
bided  their  time,  and  just  when  the  cauliflower  and 
Brussels  sprouts  and  cucumbers  timidly  pushed  their 
green  heads  above  tiie  brown  soil,  they  bore  down 
upon  them,  gorged  their  loathsome  bodies  with  the 
tenderest  juices  of  the  young  plants,  and  left  me 
defeated  and  my  garden  strewn  with  the  wilted  and 
dying  remnants  of  the  crops  that  only  yesterday  gave 
so  fair  a  promise. 

All  this  in  a  single  night.  Each  plant  had  its  own 
worm,  just  one  single  worm,  but  there  were  enough 
worms   to  go   around.       It    was    as  if   the   worms    met 
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cawing  and  caucusing  together,  and,  in  manlike  folly, 
which  pooh-poohs  at  anything  it  does  not  understand. 
I  said — "Those  foolish  crows  have  just  one  raucous 
note.  Why  can't  they  say  something  sensible  and 
melodious  ?  " 

In  reality  they  were  saying  to  each  other:  "He's 
planted  his  corn  ;  he's  planted  his  corn  !  I  know  where 
I'll  get  my  breakfast  to-morrow  morn.  " 

Sure  enongh  they  did,  and  as  they  get  up  an  hour 
or  two  before  I  thought  of  rising,  they  were  in  my 
corn-field  long  before  I  was,  and  the  first  round  of  the 
battle  was  theirs.  To  be  sure,  I  could  replant  my  corn, 
but  that  was  a»confession  of  defeat,  as  though  a  general 
allowed  his  troops  to  be  mowed  down  and  then  had  to 
fill  up  his  regiments  with  raw  recruits,  which  in  turn 
were  just  as  likely  (o  be  slaughtered. 


together  in  a  council  ol'  war,  and  the  general-in-chief 
marshalled  his  troops  with  consummate  skill,  assigning 
to  each  soldier  his  post  — a  cauliflower,  cabbage,  or 
cucumber,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  all  obeyed 
orders  implicitly,  and  I  was  routed,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons. 

I  could  have  borne  the  disappointment,  and  attributed 
it  all  to  the  notoriously  uncertain  hazards  of  war.  if  the 
enemy  had  been  less  wanton,  if  they  had  eaten  the 
rations  they  captured  ;  but  no,  they  simply  cut  the 
plants  in  two,  near  the  ground,  and  left  the  beans  to 
wither  in  the  sun  and  the  roots  to  dry  up  in  the  ground. 
They  were  like  a  regiment  of  looters  who  could  eat  but 
little  and  carry  away  nothing,  and  who,  for  the  mere 
fiendish  pleasure  of  destruction,  burned  and  ravaged 
everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
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flowoviT.  r  ri'planli'tl  ami  ivsol  iiis  vims  ;»iui  pl.uiis. 
protevloJ  tluMii  wilh  foncos  i>l' taiivtl  p  i|n'r,  ami  jilaiiil 
miiu's  oC  "  liiiir  vli*atl>  '"  ••'•^l  *'  •<"«'  ^v»''  i"  "  aiomul  lliiiii 
on  ewry  sidi',  ami  kmiIi-cI  up  m\  loins  wilii  palii-mi- 
Oiuv  moif. 

By  that  time  (ho  battaruiiis  of  llu-  air  wi-iv  lU-soi-ntlinjf 
on  mv  tivfs.  am!  I  liaslom'il  to  Uirn  my  alUMilioii  to 
tlu-m.  Horo  I  soi-nu'ii  moiv  lu-lpli-ss  than  hofotv.  It 
wan  as  thouirli  tho  new  war  ai-roplane  hail  been  per- 
feeted  and  the  enemy  eame  llyinir  from  the  blue  to 
discomfit  nie. 

The  )rypsy  inolli,  the  biowii-lail  moth,  ami,  ai>ove  all, 
the  eodlinvr  molh,  all  attacked  me  from  above.  The 
latter  flies  only  by  nij,'ht,  and  does  not  beijin  his  depre- 
dations until  honest  folks  have  ijone  to  bed.  Then  he 
jjets  in  his  deadly  work,  and,  it  is  estimated,  rnins  half 
the  apple  crop  of  the  I'nited  States  by  his  nocturnal 
attacks. 

How  cunninj;ly  he  plans  his  campai.un  against  the 
kinij  of  fruits  !  .No  .Napoleon  ever  better  understood 
the  act  of  harassiniC  the  enemy.  He  wails  until  the 
right  moment,  and  when  he  sees  the  blossoms  fallinj^-, 
he  comes  flyiiif?  by  myriads  to  the  orchard.  He  glues 
his  eggs  to  the  embryo  apple  or  near  them.  In  about  a 
week  these  eggs  hatch,  and  the  little  worms  wriggle 
their  way  into  the  cup-like  blossom  end  of  the  apple. 
Here  they  hide  and  feed  for  several  days,  then  bore  their 
way  into  the  apple  to  the  very  core,  and  the  days  of  that 
apple  are  numbered.  The  apple  indeed  may  live  and 
grow,  but  it  will  always  be  a  poor,  knurly.  wormy, 
worthless  thing. 

But  the  codling  molh  is  only  one  of  the  enemies  of  my 
trees.  There  are  the  regiments  of  lice  that  get  into  the 
leaf  and  curl  it  up,  and  the  light  infantry  of  the  apple 
maggot,  a  tiny  worm  that  burrows  into  the  fruit  in  all 
directions,  and  the  tent  caterpillar  that  camps  on  my 
trees  and  houses  a  thousand  troops  under  the  dome  of  a 
single  tent,  and  the  scale  of  different  kinds,  San  Jose 
and  oyster  shell  and  scurvy,  all  of  which  attack  the 
bark. 

Every  tree  in  my  orchard,  and  every  part  of  ihe  tree, 
has  its  own  particular  enemy.  The  cherry  has  the 
"  May  beetle."  the  "rose  bug"  and  the  "  brown  rot." 
The  pears  have  the  "pear  tree  slug,"  and  the  "pear 
blight;"  the  plum  has  the  deadly  curculio  and  the 
"  plum  gorger  ;  "  and  the  peach  has  the  "yellows"  and 
the  "peach  rosette." 

But  not  only  does  every  tree  have  its  own  enemies. 
but  every  part  of  the  tree  has  its  foes.  The  bark  has 
its  borers  and  its  scale,  the  leaf  its  lice  and  curlers,  the 
blossom  its  moths,  the  fruit  its  borers.  Each  enemy 
knows  exactly  the  weakest  part  of  the  citadel  he  has  to 
attack.  He  knows  the  exact  moment  when  his  attack 
will  be  most  effective.  He  has  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  a  thousand  ancestors  behind  him.  He 
never  makes  a  mistake  in  his  manoeuvers,  or  fails  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ps3chological  moment. 

What,  then,  can  I,  a  mere  man,  do  with  a  thousand 
watchful,  unwearied  foes  to  combat— a  mere  man,  with 
only  one  pair  of  hands  and  one  poor  brain  to  oppose 
these  multifarious  enemies  ;  or,  if  I  do  not  forget  to 
count  my  Portuguese  assistant  farmer,  two  pairs  of 
hands  and  two  poor  brains  at  the  most  and  best  ? 
Shall   I  give  up  the  fight  and  call  myself  beaten  by  the 


wiMni,  .■mil  the  molh,  and  the  crow,  anil  the  Wfcil 
which  I  h.ive  hitherto  forgotten  to  niention.  but  which 
is  alw.iys  n-.idy  to  spring  up  .mil  take  my  pl.tnls  by  the 
thro.it  ami  slr.ingli-  them?  My  no  means!  Hen- 
comes  in  the  joy  of  the  sliugglc.  Here  is  the  deliglil 
ol"  a  l.iir  light  .ind  no  f;i\our.  (Jnarter  is  neither  askiil 
nor  given.  I  will  op|Hise  the  wisdom  and  skill  ;iml 
resouices  of  my  kind  .ig.iinst  worm  ;inil  weed  .iml 
molh  ami  bird. 

I  ome  oni',  lonu"  .ill  !  I  defy  yi>u  to  ilo  your  worst. 
1  h.ive  got  my  .artillery  ready.  My  battery  consists  of 
two  sprayers,  one  for  the  trers  and  one  for  (he  plants. 
.My  ammunition  i;*  of  various  kinds,  but  largely  consists 
of  Bortlciux  mixture.  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  le.ul. 
wh.ile  oil  soap,  ami  tobacco  tea. 

I  spray,  and  spray,  and  spray  again.  As  often  ;is  the 
enemy  attacks,  I  sally  out  to  meet  him  v%ith  my  long 
and  deadly  tube  of  poison.  I  do  not  wait  for  him  always 
lo  .issume  the  offensive,  but  as  soon  as  he  shows  his 
lie.id  I  train  my  artillery  upon  him. 

It  is  ;i  tight  to  the  finish.  There  cm  be  no  tirawn 
bailie  in  this  war.  One  or  llie  other  must  win.  Little 
by  little  I  finil  my  enemy  g'iving-  way.  The  spraying 
pump  drives  the  worms  out  of  their  fastnesses.  The 
potato  bugs  give  up  the  fight.  They  are  conquered  by 
Paris  green  and  the  sprajer.  The  cutworms  are  ovei 
come  by  constant  watchfulness  and  frequent  replanting. 
The  scale  I  .ittack  wilh  kerosene  emulsion  and  whale-od 
soap.  The  curculio  I  knock  off  and  destroy.  The  tent- 
worms  I  burn  in  their  own  gauzy  tabernacles  ;  and,  lo  I 
when  autumn  comes,  in  spite  of  innumerable  foes,  foes 
that  creep  and  crawl  and  fly  and  bore,  I  am  the  victor. 
My  apples  are  rosy  and  fleckless,  my  peaches  downy 
and  delicious,  my  cauliflowers  lift  up  their  great  while 
heads  out  of  their  chalices  of  green  asking  to  be 
pluckeil,  my  tomatoes  hang  red  and  luscious  on  their 
vines,  my  potatoes  are  smooth  and  spotless,  my  corn  is 
full-eared,  sweet  and  juicy  ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  better 
and  stronger  man  for  my  tussle  with  Nature  and  the 
enemies  of  my  farm,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  war  ami 
no  value  in  the  "  fighting  edge." 

Cutting  Down  Hkrbaceous  Plants.— VVc  are  con- 
vinced that  considerable  harm  is  often  done  by  cutting, 
as  the  custom  is,  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  soon 
after  they  have  ceased  flowering.  Gardeners,  in  their 
anxiety  to  keep  up  an  apjiearance  of  tidiness  in  the 
flower  borders,  are  tempted  lo  clear  aw.'iy  all  the  flower- 
ing stems  immediately  they  show-  the  least  sign  of  failing. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  natural  process  of  the  plant  is 
to  secure  for  its  perennial  storage  tissue  all  the  residue 
food  left  over  from  the  feeding  of  the  flowers  and  the 
maturation  of  the  seeds.  .Such  food  is  slowly  passed 
down  from  the  now  failing  shoots,  and  if  these  are  pre- 
maturely removed,  the  shoots  of  next  year  will  be 
correspondingly  robbed  of  readily  available  nutri- 
ment. This  is  not  only  right  in  theory  but  in  actual 
practice  as  well.  Experiments  have  been  tried  that 
prove  the  point  beyond  dispute.  Therefore,  do  not 
be  in  too  great  haste  lo  clear  the  herbaceous  border 
of  its  old  stems,  but  allow  sufficient  lime  for  this 
translocation  of  food. 
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Judging  Vegetables. 

Hy  William  Tyndall. 

WHEN  exhibiting  vegetables  they  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  fre.sh,  free  from  blemi^^h  of 
any  kind,  correctly  and  neatly  named.  Though 
exhibitors  generally  show  vegetables  clean  and  fresh, 
how  seldom  do  we  see  them  take  the  trouble  to  write 
the  names  on  cards,  if  at  all,  generally  any  kind  of  slip 
of  paper  answering  the  purpose?  I  believe  all  show 
societies  should  insist  on  all  exhibits  being  correctly  and 
neatly  named,  as  otherwise  most  of  the  educational 
value  of  exhibitions  is  lost  to  the  many  who  visit  the 
many  shows  now  held  throughout  Ireland.  Every  year 
the  work  of  the  judges  becomes  harder  with  competition 
more  keen,  so  that  now  judging  the  judges  often  takes 
i-.p  most  of  the  afternoon  with  some  competitors,  and  it 
matters  little  to  such  how  practical  and  painstaking  the 
judges  are,  none  are  above  suspicion  with  this  class  of 
man,  who  seldom  knows  the  point  value  or  what  makes 
a  good  dish,  of  the  vegetables  shown.  Now,  to  make  it 
easier  for  young  exhibitors  to  select  exhibition  produce 
I  pen  these  lines. 

Samples  that  make  up  a  dish  should  bo  of  the  same 
size  and  one  variety  only,  yet  how  often  do  we  see 
exhibitors  put  in  a  dish  an  extra  fine  sample  because  it 
is  good,  and  therebj^  help  to  spoil  a  fair  dish  in  evenness 
of  size,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  get  exhibits  mixed. 

In  judging  collections  of  vegetables  points  must  be 
given  for  each  dish,  and  the  maximum  points  allowed 
should  vary  with  the  importance  of  each  kind  of 
vegetable,  uniformity  being  only  considered  when  other 
points  are  equal,  and  then  maiks  can  be  given  for 
beauty  of  arrangement,  correct  naming,  and  difficult}- 
of  cultivation. 

By  dish  is  meant  a  receptacle  of  any  material  and 
any  shape.  The  quantity  that  makes  up  a  dish  varies 
at  different  shows,  and  at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  a  very  good  collection 
of  vegetables  w-as  disqualified  because  it  did  not  contain 
the  correct  number  of  samples  in  each  dish.  Judges 
should  not  disqualify  exhibits  without  a  good  reason,  but 
when  they  are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  an  intention 
to  deceive,  or  that  the  conditions  in  the  schedule  have 
been  purposely  violated,  they  should  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  disqualify.  But  often  judges  can  point  out 
to  the  secretary  of  the  show  or  steward  who  accompanies 
them  such  errors  as  are  merely  technical  and  not  much 
affecting  the  character  or  merit  of  the  exhibit,  and  ask 
them  to  correct  it  before  judging. 

Quality  should  be  the  leading  feature  in  making 
awards,  though  in  cottagers'  classes  at  shows  size  may 
take  precedence,  more  especially  at  small  local  shows. 
The  following  points  and  much  of  above  are  given  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'s  rules  for  judging, 
which  can  be  had  at  all  booksellers,  price  is.  6d.,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  exhibitors.  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  the  number  of  points  given  to  each 
vegetable  therein,  as  for  example— Carrots,  parsnips, 
and  leeks  get  a  maximum  of  6  points  each,  and  then 
turnips,  vegetable  marrow,  cabbage,  and  lettuce,  the 
same  points,  while  cucumbers  get  7  points.  Growers 
know  well  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  j-roduce  good 


sa.mples  of  the  first  named  kinds,  and  in  my  opinion, 
they  should  get  8  points  same  as  Ruimer  and  French 
beans,  peas,  celery,  onions,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  and 
potatoes. 

Parsley  may  be  used  for  garnishing  a  collection  or 
dish,  but  it  does  not  count  as  a  vegetable  or  carry 
points.  When  shown  for  prizes  it  is  included  under 
herbs,  and  these  should  be  shown  in  bunches  with 
clean,  fresh  leafage.  The  best  are  sage,  thyme,  mint, 
marjoram,  savory,  tarragon,  fennel,  and  parsley. 
{To  be  continued.) 

Michaelmas   Daisies. 

THE  bright,  mild  autumn  through  which  we  have 
now  passed  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  hardy 
autumn-flowering  plants  in  their  true  glor}'.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  of 
which  there  is  now  an  endless  choice.  For  brightening 
our  borders  or  edging  our  shrubberies  we  cannot  ask 
for  better  subjects  ;  they  answer  the  purpose  well,  they 
are  graceful  in  habit,  bright  in  colour,  and  are  easily- 
cultivated.  For  in-door  decoration  they  are  also  indis- 
pensable, as  they  are  light  and  easily  arranged,  and 
last  longer  in  water  than  any  other  autumn  flower. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  from  the  many  and 
beautiful  varieties  that  are  now  to  be  had  : — Lil  Fardell, 
a  tall  variety  of  good  habit,  growing  from  3J^'  to  4  feet 
high,  with  large,  clear  pink  flowers  measuring  2  inches 
across.  Ryecroft  Pink,  a  paler  variety  than  the  former, 
with  large  flowers  and  a  free  habit.  St.  Egwin,  this  is 
one  of  the  best,  the  flowers  are  of  good  shape  and  a 
soft  pale  pink  ;  the  habit  is  compact,  and  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high. 

Among  the  blue  and  lilac  shades  we  have  Keston  Blue, 
the  best  blue  of  all;  the  flowers  are  large,  well-shaped, 
and  produced  freely;  the  habit  is  tall  and  graceful, 
from  3^  to  4  feet  high.  Climax,  a  very  distinct  light 
blue,  with  a  good  yellow  centre  ;  the  florets  are 
broad  and  of  good  substance,  and  last  well  when  cut  ; 
altogether  an  advance  in  this  colour.  The  Hon.  Edith 
Gibbs,  for  in-door  decoration  this  is  certainl}'  the  most 
useful;  no  "arranging"  is  required,  as  the  plant  grows 
in  beautiful  graceful  sprays,  just  fit  for  picking  and 
putting  in  a  vase  ;  this  plant  should  certainly  be  in 
every  collection,  the  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  not  large, 
but  starry  and  produced  in  quantities  ;  it  also  makes 
an  excellent  border  plant,  but  its  real  beauty  is  lost  if 
crowded  up  with  other  tall-growing  plants.  Beauty  of 
Colwall,  this  is  a  double  variety  with  lavender  blue 
flowers  ;  a  very  remarkable,  tall-growing  novelty,  but 
requires  good  cultivation,  or  it  may  revert  to  the 
single. 

Among  the  purples  Ryecroft  Purple  and  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Wright  may  be  mentioned.  These  are  two  good  tall- 
growing  forms  with  large  flowers,  and  make  good 
companions  to  Lil  Fardell  and  Ryecroft  Pink.  Delight, 
Freedom,  and  Sensation  are  three  very  pretty  small 
white,  free-flowering  forms,  very  useful  for  in-door 
decoration.  Candida  is  a  good  large  white,  with  the 
flowers  thickly  set  on  the  branches,  and  well  marked 
yellow  centres. 

This  is  merely  a  selection,  but  it  may  help  those  who 
intend  planting  this  autumn.  R.   ]\J.   PoLLOCK. 
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THK  Irislj  I-oicsiiy  Soticly  is  anxious  lliat  llio 
iiiloresl  now  aroiiseil  in  llic  niovemenl  for  ii-- 
plaiilinK  'Ii»J  waste  lands  in  Iii-laiul  should  not 
lu-  allow od  lo  Hai,'-,  and  tliov  solicit  the  oo-opeialion  of 
all  who  liave  llio  beauty  of  our  eouiUry  and  the  welfare 
vif  its  inhabitants  at  heart,  in  the  foinidintf  ol'  a  national 
Arbor  or  Tree-planting  Day.  it  is  not  clainud  that  ihi- 
planting;  of  trees  under  any  Arbor  Day  niovenient  will, 
in  itself,  reclothe  our  waste  lands  witli  forests.  We 
are  eonvinced  thai  this  can  only  be  done  effectively  by 
the  Government,  who  possess  not  only  the  means  of 
carrving  it  out.  but  who  can  also  afford  to  wait  the 
necessarv  len^^th  of  time  for  a  rclurn  from  I  ree-plantini; 
operations. 

The  widespread  celebration  oi  an  .Arbor  Day  would 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves  in  this 
j^reat  question,  and  //tey  should  take  it  up  and  force  it 
on  the  attention  of  the  Government.  This  was  done  in 
the  United  States  some  thirty  years  ;ii,'o.  when  Julius 
Slirliny^  Morton  inaugurated  the  .Arbor  Day  in  the  Stale 
o(  Nebraska,  in  the  year  1S7.!.  The  State  Legislature 
look  it  up.  proclaimed  a  State  Holiday  for  planting,  and 
gave  prizes  and  land  ;  the  result  was  that  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  alone  more  than  six  hundred  million  trees 
have  been  planted  since  1S7J.  The  movement  soon 
spread  to  the  other  States,  with  the  result  that  enormous 
numbers  of  trees  now  grow  and  flourish  in  .America  that 
never  would  have  been  planted  but  for  .Arbor  Day. 

.Acting  on  this  great  example  we  confidently  appeal 
to  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  schoolmasters, 
county  technical  instruction  committees,  the  represen- 
tative bodies,  borough  councils,  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  and  the  general  public,  to  focus  public  attention 
on  this  subject  by  co-operating  in  the  foundation  and 
celebration  of  an  annual  .Arbor  Day 

.After  careful  consideration  the  society  recommends 
the  last  three  days  of  October  and  the  first  four  days  of 
November  as  the  most  suitable  week  in  which  .Arbor 
Day  should  be  celebrated,  and  the  local  bodies  may 
select  any  day  within  that  week,  or  in  fact  during  the 
month  of  November,  as  may  best  suit  their  own  locality. 
This  week  was  also  selected  by  the  Gaelic  League,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  time  in  which  to  carry  out 
planting  operations. 

*  .\  Manifesto  issued  by  the  Irisli  Forestry  Society,  12  College 
Green,  Dublin. 


ll  is  desir.ible  thai,  where  pi>ssible,  individu.ils  shoulil 
I  i>mbine  together  for  the  purpose  of  planting  tiieir  trees 
in  suitable  groups.  Trees  thus  pl.inted  would  have  .t 
muih  better  effect  than  if  doited  about  as  isolateil 
specimiMis,  ;ind  more  wiilespread  inleiest  in  tlie  movi  • 
nient  \m>uUI  be  .irouseii. 

We  believe  ihe  iile.i  woukl  bi-  warmly  taken  up  l'\ 
the  people  y.^K  Irel.md.  .itui  that  ihe  trees  so  plant..! 
w.Mild  not  only  be  saved  from  molestation,  but  would  be 
u. Itched  with  pride  and  pleasure  as  they  grew  in  beauty 
;iiul  luxuri.mce. 

Irel.ind,  o\\^:c  called  "  Mis  n:i  l"iilb.i."  the  Island  of 
til.'  W'o.hIs,  and  praiseil  by  har.l  .mil  poet  as  the  beauty 
spot  .W  till-  world,  now  lies  under  the  stigma  of  having 
the  l.-ast  per.iiilage  .if  l.ind  under  trees  of  any  country 
in  l-lurope.  Arbor  Day  would,  we  believe,  have  Ihe 
effect  oi  bringing  about  such  an  extensive  planting  of 
trees  as  would  take  away  this  reproach,  and  regain  for 
us  our  ancient  fame  .iniougsl  llie  nations. 

Where  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  exists  the  Irish 
Forestry  Society  will  be  pleased  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  means  to  adopt  lo  carry  out  Ihe  idea  o'i  an  .\rbor 
D.iy,  and  will  be  i;lad  to  give  expert  information  as 
regards  the  kinds  of  trees  best  suited  to  any  parli.ul.n 
soil  or  position. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  society  shoulil  be  informed 
^•''i  anv  .Arbor  Day  celebration  which  may  be  organised 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  response  to  the  society's  circular  last  year  w.i  > 
extremely  gratifying,  the  result  being  that  manysuccess- 
lul  celebrations  of  Arbor  Day  took  place  throughout  the 
country,  thousands  of  trees  being  planted  ;  whilst  at 
Hray  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  of  .Aberdeen  took  the  leading  part  and  great 
]->ersonal  interest  in  the  jiromolion  of  the  move- 
ment. 

So.MK  Si  iit;i:silo.Ns.  — .As  .1  few  among  m;in\  ohje.  1 -- 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  an  Arbor  Day  celcbr.ition. 
the  following  may  be  cited  as  examples  :  - 

1.  Corporations  might  plant  the  principal  streets  ol  a 
town  or  any  waste  land  under  their  control. 

J.  Schoolmasters  might  beautify  the  surroundings  of 
their  schoolhouses  or  playgrounds. 

T,.  Many  cemeteries  and  burial  grounds  through  the 
country,  which  at  present  are  bare  and  neglected,  could 
be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  this  means  be 
very  greatly  improved  in  appearance. 

4!  The  anniversaries  of  notable  historic  events  could 
be  commemorated  by  the  planting  of  clumps  of  trees  in 
suitable  places. 

^.  The  surroundings  of  churches,  hosplials,  convents, 
workhouses,  factories,  creameries,  &c.,  all  lend  them- 
selves admirably  to  the  purpose  of  adornment  with  tree.-* 
and  shrubs. 

6.  Individuals  might  plant  around  their  own  houses, 
each  member  of  a  family  planting  on^t  or  more 
trees. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture  issue  several  leaflets 
dealing  with  the  planting  of  trees  for  profit,  shelter  or 
ornament,  and  any  of  these  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin.  The  most  useful  are  leaflets  Nos.  65,  66,  68, 
and  70. 
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The 

Month's 

Work. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.  Knowldin,  F.R.H.S. 

"  Amid  thy  silent  hours 

'Tis  sad  but  sweet  to  dwell. 
Where  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers 
Around  us  breathe  farewell." 

THEN  AND  NOW.  — In  this  country  of  contradic- 
tions, with  its  excellent  climate  and  "  wretched  " 
weather,  natiu-e  is  kind  to  us  in  November,  but, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  gardener  when  we  remarked 
how  kind  and  amiable  thfe  lady  was  with  whom  we  had 
just  had  an  interview,  he  replied  — "Yes,  none  more  so, 
but  she  can  be  otherwise,"  and-  no  matter,  those  are 
pages  of  the  past,  yet,  out  of  that  past  comes  the 
memory  of  a  winter  which  set  in  with  intense  frost  on 
the  eve  devoted  to  apples  and  nuts,  colcannon,  and 
barm-bracks,  and  other  seasonable  fruits,  which  lasted 
till — well,  till  it  went  away,  but  its  going  left  little 
behind  it  in  either  flower  garden  or  kitchen  garden, 
whilst  the  pleasure  grounds  were  denuded  of  a  lot  of 
things  we  call  hardy.  With  apologies  for  the  digression 
there  was  too  much  of  the  farewell,  and  of  plumbers 
who  often  took  leave  yet  they  were  loath  to  depart,  and 
too  little  of  the  pleasantry  of  present  day  Novembers. 

Second  Sicht. — The  flower  garden  now  is  a  blaze  oi 
beauty — in  the  mind's  eye,  with  its  well  stocked  beds  of 
bulbs,  wallflowers,  arabis,  alyssum,  aubretia,  and  all  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  all  cleaned  up,  grass- 
rolled,  and  literally  swept  and  garnished.  How 
thoroughly  enjoyable  it  is,  bare  as  it  may  be  to  the 
common  eye  is  amply  testified  by  the  man  who  has  done 
it  as  he  tells  us,  "there  are  two  hundred  tulips  in  that 
bed,"  "countless  crocuses  lining  this  border, "  and  so  on 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  flower  garden,  and  we  see 
it  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  glory  galore  of  its  spring  possi- 
bilities. No  matter  what  it  is  now,  and  no  matter  that 
the  plenary  pleasure  of  anticipation  may  never  be  wholly 
realised,  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying  it  in  the  consciousness 
of  good,  sound  work,  and  we  think  as  we  see  the  fair 
vision  through  his  ej'es  what  a  blessed  thing  is  this 
second  sight  with  which  gardeners  seem  peculiarly 
gifted. 

Doubtful  Doings.— We  are  looking  at  the  flower 
borders  in  much  the  saine  way  as  we  saw  our  friend's 
flower  garden — the  flower  borders  in  a  dozen  gardens, 
nevertheless,  and  figuratively  hear  a  dozen  apologies 
for  their  untidyness  qualified  with  the  assurance  that 
now  the  spring  bedding  is  done  they  will  be  taken  in 


iiand,  and  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  we  picture  what  that 
"taking  in  hand  "  will  mean  to  at  least  six  out  of  the 
twelve.       Here  our  second    sight  permits  us   to    see 
the  orthodox  trimness    which    will    result   under   the 
savagery    of   the  tidying    hand   when    the    spreading 
clumps    of  Michaelmas   daisies,    each    with    a  stake 
driven    through   its    heart,    will    be    manacled    tight 
round    the     waist    like    Sairey      Gamp's      "brolly." 
Every    bit    of   dead    or    dying    foliage,    nature's    pro- 
tectors, will  be  shorn  oft"  to  the  ground  level  and  the 
^  whole  thing  left   "clean  and  tidy."     Heaven  forgive 
J  the  perpetrator    of  such    deeds,    we   can't,    although 
-^he  has   the    excuse    of  that    similar    sinner    of  whom 
Crabbe  wrote :  "  Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  ot 
truth,  it  must  be  right,  I've  done  it  from  my  youth." 

Now  OR  Never.— How  is  it  we  still  find  such  bulky 
heaps  of  bulbs  in  our  seedmen's  windows  ?  Surely,  we 
asked,  "your  supply  far  exceeds  demand?"  "No," 
we  were  assured,  "  there  are  heaps  of  orders  yet  to 
come  in,"  and  that  set  us  thinking  as  to  whether  the 
pleasure  grounds  for  which  we  pleaded  last  month  had 
been  forgotten,  especially  with  heaps  of  dafl'odils  still 
denied  their  natural  rights,  and  countless  crocuses 
pushing  their  ivory  heads  up  from  their  brown  rotundities 
as  if  wondering  what  had  happened.  Nevertheless, 
there  /.s- consolation  in  knowing  that  the  pleasure  grounds 
in  several  places  have  recently  had  a  good  amount  of 
brightness  buried  in  their  bosoms  for  the  first  time  in 
this  direction  to  beam  forth  in  spring,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  plant  lover  who  admires  nature  in  her 
happier  moods,  as  she  looks  to  man  as  her  minister  for 
help,  will  not  deny  it. 

Another  Worry.— We  were  privileged  to  offer  a 
few  planting  suggestions  in  the  September  issue,  and 
now  the  planting  time  is  with  us  for  carrying  out  any- 
thing intended  in  this  direction.  We  do  not  say  the 
time  is  at  hand,  but  actually  with  us,  and  we  take  it, 
few  want  to  be  told  of  the  advantages  of  early  planting 
when  immediate  root  action  is  induced  by  compara- 
tively warm  soil  conditions,  and  the  tree  or  shrub  is  to 
a  more  or  less  extent  established  and  ready  for  a  start 
without  delay  when  the  spring  call  comes.  As  we 
make  our  holes  so  will  the  plant  thrive,  other  things 
being  equal,  and  we  say  this  in  the  teeth  of  the  Woburn 
worry  which  would  have  us  infer  that  trees  do  better 
for  been  shoved  in  anyhow.  We  may  be  wrong,  but 
what  the  Woburn  experiments  appear  to  teach  is  that 
firm  planting  is  the  crux  of  the  question.  The  pudding- 
basin  hole  with  its  concave  bottom  we  will  have  none 
of,  and  the  taking  out  of  holes  should  be  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  actually  larger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  top,  but  plant  firmly,  stake  securely,  if  necessary, 
and  plant  now. 

More  Troible. — We  neither  minimise  the  labour 
involved  nor  grudge  it  when  particular  objects  are  in 
view,  and  an  ideal  is  before  us.  For  instance,  one 
planter  some  years  ago  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  out 
a  hole  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep  and  double  that  area 
merely  to  plant  a  pampas  grass  :  and  what  did  he  get 
for  his  pains  ?  Well,  the  results  were  a  noble  clump 
which  at  this  season  sent  up  its  plumes  but  a  few  inches 
short  of  twelve  feet,  and  when  we  see  a  poor  little  starvel- 
ing pampas,  as  often  seen,  we  say,  look  on  that  picture 
and    look    on   this.     Both    the   pampas,    arundos.    and 
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bamboos,  l»y  llu-  way,  an-  bfsl  MiiUil  by  lali-  spiini; 
planting,  but  wlial  u  host  of  Ntar\  i-lin.i;>»  or  nu-ilioii  ilii-s 
our  pleasure  j^rounds  show  for  the  want  of  a  lit  lie 
primarv  trouble.  With  all  apoloijies  to  Wobuni  ami 
eredit  to  it  (or  the  ust/iil  hints  disclosed  in  its  experi- 
mental work,  we  have  a  horror  of  woburnising  in  the 
pleasure  i^roinuls. 

And  a  Ni'iSANCt.  -What  .i  nuis.ince  the  f.illinj^  leaves 
are  now  in  the  shrubberies  and  pleasure  j;-rounds  ! 
What  a  blcssinir  when  methodically  eolleeteil  and  stored 
for  use  !  Evcrythinjj  in  plant  life  seems  to  enjoy  leaf- 
mould.  Personally,  we  can  never  see  .inylhini;^  objec- 
tionable in  the  appearance  of  any  place  muler  its  mantle 
of  fallen  leaves  awailinif  till  the  bulk  are  down  ItM- 
collection  and  storaj^e.  We  have,  in  fact,  come  to 
reg-ard  the  leaf  harvest  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
garden  economy,  but  there  are  two  siiles  to  the  story, 
HS  there  are  to  most  stories,  and  we  grant  that  fallen 
leaves  on  damp  avenues  must  be  kept  cleared,  or  they 
arc  a  nuisance.  CoUecling  methodically,  we  said, 
because  we  see  places  in  which  this  is  done,  and 
regarded  cheerfully  as  mere  roiniiio  work  ^''(  the 
season.  No  one  grumbles  at  the  irouhle  ol'  i;;iiherins^ 
and  storing  a  good  crop  of  apples  only  in  the  normal 
wav  of  all  good  gardeners.  It  is  in  such  places,  where 
men  of  method  rule,  we  find  what  is  known  as  leaf 
yards,  established  in  various  secluded  parts  of  the 
shrubberies  in  which  the  leaves  fallen  over  contiguous 
areas  are  stored  at  a  minimum  of  labour.  And  the 
leaf  yard  after  all  is  but  a  very  simple  matter,  being 
merely  some  hidden  nook  easy  of  access,  shut  in  by 
the  surrounding  evergreens,  where  the  leaves  can  be 
stored  in  a  manner  that  they  can  be  turned  in  winter  as 
opportunity  affords,  and  so  ordered  that  from  the 
annual  harvest  there  is  always  a  stock  of  the  precious 
material  in  all  stages. 

The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  .\.   BarkkR,   Carrigoran.    Newmarket-onKergus, 
Co.  Clare. 

NOVEMBER  should  be  a  very  busy  month  with 
the  fruit-grower.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
this  is  the  most  favourable  month  of  the  whole 
season  for  planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  for  root-pruning,  lifting,  &c.  So  where  there 
is  m-jch  or  little  of  this  work  to  be  carried  out  do  not 
lose  a  single  opportunity  for  pushing  on  the  work 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  during  this  month.  The 
very  generally  favourable  weather  of  September  and 
first  half  of  October,  with  consequent  splendid  finish  to 
the  fruit  crop  and  fine  weather  for  storing  same,  should 
give  quite  a  genial  impetus  to  the  work  of  planting,  &.c. , 
during  November.  I  never  saw  apples  and  pears  make 
such  marked  improvement  during  above-named  period 
as  they  have  done  this  year,  nor  so  little  of  high  wnnds 
to  disturb  the  fruit.  Here  in  September  we  only  re- 
corded 1.32  of  rain  (our  average  September  rainfall  is 
3.10),  and  we  had  a  great  number  of  calm,  sunny  days 
which  had  a  very  gratifying  effect  after  the  melancholy 
weather  of  the  previous  six  or  seven  weeks.  In  August 
we  recorded  rain  on  twenty-eight  days,  in  September 
only  on  seven  days.     This  unusually  fine  spell  of  autumn 


we.ither  h.is  h.i.l  .1  most  pleasing  elTect  .m  the  wood 
and  fruit  buds,  l-'iiiit  buds  at  this  time  present  a  re- 
mark.ibly  well-finished  appearance.  The  advice  I  ga\  e 
l.ist  month  about  root-pruning  and  lifting  of  fruit  trees 
in  uns.itisfactory  comlition  is  I'lpi.-illy  applicable  iluring 
this  month,  ;ind  this  woik  shoukl  now  be  got  thri>ugh 
.IS  expeditiously  as  possible.  Here  we  h.ive  alreaily  got 
through  ;i  good  ileal  of  root-pruning  and  lifting  in  ,1 
very  satisf.ictory  m.inner  owing  to  the  uncommonU' 
suit.ible  weather  ci>iulilions.  .\n  early  linish  to  this 
work  will  .illow  ol  iinini-ili.iti-  .ilti-ntion  to  the  pl.inting 
o(  fruit  trees  anil  bushes  on  tiieir  .irrival  froni  innsery  ; 
for  removing  trees  ,-inil  buslu-s  alie.itly  in  h.iiiil,  or  for 
thinning  such  as  may  h.ive  been  thickly  jilanted  with  ;i 
\ie\v  to  futuie  i-xleniling  of  plantations  if  trees  or 
husK-s.  In  casi-  of  new  plantations  of  fruit  ti'ees  it 
may  safely  be  assmned  that  the  trees  have  been 
ordered  or  personally  selected,  and  the  grounil  pre 
pared  on  similar  lines  to  m\'  advice  given  in  luisii 
CiARDKNiNC  for  .September,  and  granted  this,  planting 
can  be  proceeiled  with  rapiilly  as  soon  as  the  trees  are 
in  hand.  At  pl.ituing  be  c.irefiil  to  cut  over  all  strong 
roots  with  .1  gooil  sli.ii]!  knife  ov  secateur,  to  ch-ar 
aw.iy  damageil  emls  and  roots  broken  in  lifting  tn-es  ; 
also  shorten  any  thick  fibreless  roots  that  may  be  met 
with.  Be  careful  not  to  leave  the  roots  too  long  exposid 
to  drying  winds  or  surr^  and  if  the  roots  appear  unilulv 
dry  o\\  being  unpacked  \l  is., very  advisable  to  placi- 
Ihi-ni  in  water,  and  allow  them  a  few  hours  to  soak 
previous  to  planting,  or  douche  them  heavily  with 
water.  Pyramids  and  bushes  on  Paradise  slocks 
siiould  be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  union  with 
stock.  Trees  on  other  stocks  should  be  planted  with 
roots  three  or  four  inches  below  surface.  Pyramids 
and  bushes  if  well  furnished  with  roots  may  be  planted 
with.out  stakes,  provided  the  ground  can  be  very  firmly 
trampled,  otherwise  they  must  be  staked  at  planting. 
.\il  standards  or  half  standarti  trees  must  be  securely 
staked  as  planted.  Pyramids  and  bushes  are  most 
commonly  planted  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart  ;  standards 
at  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  apart,  the  greater  distance  when 
it  is  intended  to  grow-  other  crops  between  rows  for 
some  years,  or  in  grass  orchards.  Horizontal  and  fan- 
trained  trees  on  w'alls  are  generally  allowed  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  a  few  cordons  planted  between, 
to  remain  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them.  The 
afore-mentioned  instructions  are  applicable  when 
planting  in  ordinary  gardens  in  lines  or  separate  trees. 
Where  separate  trees  or  single  trees  are  to  be  planted 
the  ground  should  be  in  thoroughl}-  good  comlition,  or 
poor  starved  ground  should  be  made  so  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  new  loam  or  good,  rotten  manure.  If  the 
ground  be  clayey  and  retentive  add  also  a  little  lime  or 
mortar  rubble  and  leaf  mould.  If  new  trees  are  to  be 
]ilanted  where  old  trees  have  existed  for  a  number  of 
years  remove  a  good  quantity  of  the  old  exhausted 
earth  and  replace  with  new,  or  considerably  improve 
the  old  earth  by  addition  of  new  materials.  New 
plantations  of  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits  may  now  be  made  ; 
these  should  be  planted  on  good,  rich  ground,  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  Raspberries  should  also  be  planted 
in  lines  on  good,  rich  ground  (raspberries  are  shallow 
rooters,  but  gross  feeders,  requiring  liberal  manuring) 
The  lines  should  be  six  feet  apart  and  the  stools  two 
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to  three  feet  apart,  according;  to  the  grossness  of  the 
variety  planted.  Three  lines  of  wires  should  be  strained 
along-  the  rows  for  tying-  the  new  canes  to,  the  first 
wire  one  foot  from  the  g-round,  the  top  one  five  or  six 
feet,  according-  to  height  the  canes  of  new  variety  may 
grow.  It  is  also  advisable  to  no  longer  delay  cutting 
out  old  fruiting  canes  from  existing  plantations,  and  tie 
the  new  canes  securely  to  stakes  or  wires,  which  ever 
may  be  in  use.  When  new  plantations  of  raspberries 
and  bush  fruits  are  being;  made,  where  birds  are 
troublesome,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  raspbei  ries, 
gooseberries,  red  and  white  currants  on  the  one  plot 
or  square,  and  wire  them  in  completely  with  wire 
netting  to  exclude  all  birds,  winter  and  summer.  The 
initial  cost  would  be  recouped  in  a  few  years  by 
the  increased  amount  of  fruit  gathered  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trouble  and  cost  of  annually  covering  with 
string  netting,  which  must  be  adopted  where  ripe 
gooseberries  and  currants  must  be  provided,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  for 
admitting  tomtits,  &c.,  to  the  bushes  in  winter,  for  they 
most  assuredly  do  more  harm  than  good  in  most  cases. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  all  kinds  of  trees  in  the 
open  and  on  walls  should  be  proceeded  with  and 
pushed  on  at  every  favourable  opportunity  after  the 
leaves  are  all  fallen  from  the  trees.  The  advice  most 
generally  given  as  to  the  course  of  priming  is  to  take 
bush  fruits  first,  and  then  proceed  with  larger  fruits  ; 
but  where  any  spraying  is  contemplated  (and  this  should 
be  in  every  garden  where  fungi  or  insect  pests  exist) 
I  would  recommend  pruning  the  larger  fruits  first  (but 
do  not  prune  newly  planted  trees)  so  that  the  spraying 
may  be  done  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and 
especially  so  where  apple  and  pear  scab  has  been  pre- 
valent (and  it  has  been  very  much  in  evidence  this 
year).  In  such  cases,  where  practicable,  rake  the 
fallen  leaves  from  about  the  trees,  and  either 
turn  them  or  bury  deeply  (but  by  all  means  burn 
the  prunings).  In  pruning  cut  away  all  and  every 
diseased  or  weakly  spur,  and  all  infected  young  wood 
that  can  possibly  be  spared,  and  afterwards  well  drench 
the  trees  with  a  mixture  composed  of  i  lb.  of  pure 
sulphate  of  copper  to  25  gallons  of  water.  The  sulphate 
should  be  tied  in  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas,  and  suspended 
in  the  waterwhile  beingdissolved, taking  care  to  keep  the 
solution  well  stirred  up  when  using.  This  spraying  also 
applies  to  wall  trees  where  pear  scab  has  been  prevalent. 

If  bush  fruits  were  gone  through  as  advised  in  July 
number  of  Irish  Gardening,  the  bushes  will  not  now 
need  so  much  pruning  as  where  they  have  been  left 
altogether  for  winter  pruning.  All  the  wood  will  also 
be  in  a  much  better  ripened  condition,  with  stronger 
and  more  fruitful  buds  for  another  year. 

Black  currants  should  have  badly  placed  and  weakly 
branches  cut  completely  out ;  the  centres  of  the  bushes 
should  also  be  well  cleared  out,  leaving-  only  a  fair 
amount  of  the  best  young  shoots  full  length  to  produce 
next  year's  crop.  Throw  out  and  burn  any  bushes 
infested  with  mites  (or  big  bud)  and  fill  up  their  places 
with  clean  young-  trees.  Gooseberries,  like  black 
currants,  produce  the  best  crop  of  fruit  on  the  current 
yter's  growth,  and  may  be  pruned  much  the  same  as 
black  currants,  especially  if  fine  fruits  are  preferred  to 
heavier  crops  of  medium  fruit.     Gooseberries  will  also 


produce  good  crops  on  old  branches  with  the  }oung 
growths  spurred  in,  or  cut  back  a  few  buds  at  base. 
Red  and  white  currants  produce  their  crops  on  spurs 
principally,  therefore  these  should  have  the  young 
growths  cut  back  to  a  few  buds  at  the  base  ;  weakly  and 
ill-placed  branches  must  be  cut  right  out.  The  leading 
shoot  on  branches  may  have  half  to  a  third  of  their 
length  cut  away  in  bushes-  that  are  not  fully  grown. 
It  is  a  good  plan  in  fully-grown  bushes  to  leave  a  few 
young  branches  shortened,  and  when  these  reach  fruit- 
ing condition  they  may  take  the  place  of  old,  exhausted 
branches,  which   may  be  cut  right  away. 

W!ien  pruning  wall  trees  that  have  filled  their  allotted 
space, cut  away  weakly,  ill  placed,  and  overgrown  spurs, 
and  shorten  young  shoots  to  three  Or  four  buds.  Trees 
that  are  extending  should  have  weakly  ppurs  cut  out, 
and  also  the  young  growths  the  same  as  in  older  trees  ; 
the  leading  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  from  half  to  one- 
third  of  their  length,  taking-  care  to  cut  at  a  side  bud 
pointing  in  the  direction  that  the  ensuing-  growth  should 
take.  Ties  and  shreds  too  old  to  last  over  another 
season  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones  ;  take  great  care 
in  tying  and  training  of  the  young  branches.  Wall 
trees  well  trained,  fully  developed,  and  carrying  good 
crops  of  fine  well-coloured  fruits  are  very  striking 
objects,  and  plainly  indicate  the  care  and  skill  that 
have  been  expended  to  attain  such  results.  Morello 
cherries  on  walls  must  have  a  reasonable  amount  of 
their  young  growths  tied  in,  as  the  crop  is  produced  on 
these  young  shoots  ;  surplus'  growths  may  be  cut  clean 
away.  Cherries  are  subject  to  attacks  of  brown  rot. 
which  is  principally  indicated  by  the  presence  of  dead 
branches,  and  the  young  shoots  frequently  die  away 
after  being  pruned  the  previous  year.  Where  this 
disease  is  present  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  after 
pruning  with  the  following-  solution  : — Sulphate  of  iron, 
25  lbs.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  i  pint  ;  water,  50  gals.  Mix  the 
spray  in  a  wooden  tub.  First  put  in  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
then  pour  on  the  acid,  and  add  the  water  slowly.  The 
trees  should  also  be  sprayed  as  the  foliage  expands  in 
spring,  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Peaches  on  walls,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated 
during  the  summer,  will  only  need  to  have  the  young 
fruiting  shoots  nailed  or  tied  in  and  old  bad  ties  or 
shreds  renewed. 

The  advice  regarding  pruning  of  wall  trees  may  be 
very  much  the  same  for  trees  in  the  open,  such  as  bush 
and  pyramid  trees.  In  fully  grown  trees  young  growths 
should  be  gradually  brought  up,  and  as  these  get  into 
good  fruiting  condition  some  of  the  older  branches  may 
be  sawn  out.  Standard  and  half-standard  trees  should 
only  be  moderately  pruned,  cutting  out  weakly  and 
interlacing  branches. 

Horse  Radish.— Ground  should  be  prepared  for  this 
by  trenching-  2)4  feet  deep  and  placing  a  layer  of  rich 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  again  at  a  depth  of  18  inches. 
Propagation  is  carried  out  by  using  root  cutting,  about 
3  inches  long,  including  at  least  two  buds  or  eyes,  in 
order  to  secure  rapid  development.  These  sets  should 
be  planted  18  inches  apart  and  18  inches  deep.  When 
the  shoots  appear  above  ground  next  May,  hoe  the  soil 
over  to  keep  it  open  and  free  from  weeds. 
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Our  N:ui\c  Watcr^uic  IMants. 

Al'O.ND  or  slu-.iin    is  a   ^ica:  assrl    m  ..   i;.uvI,mi  or 
pliMMiro  uroimd.      TIumv  is  a  pi'cnliai   L-liarm  in 
waliM-     or     moistiiii'-loviii)?     plants,    and     voiy 
ofiectivo  plantinir  oan  be  liono  wlu-iv  oppoiliuiily  otlVrs 
ill    tlio    way   of   suitable    j,'roiMKl.     Oiiito    a    lunnhoi    of 
nativo  plants  may  In-  utilised  in   lurnishinif  llu-  inai>,'in 
of   water-ways    or    lakes    with    deliifluful     einnips    ami 
masses  ol'  luxunant  and  decorative    vej,'otHt ion.       The 
jrreater  willow  herb  (EpHohium).  a  tali  plant  (six  feet  or 
so),    with    lonjj    spikes    covered    with     rosy    lloweis,  is 
common    everywhere,  and  is    quite    easy  to    establish. 
Purple    loosestrife    {Lyfhnim)    is    also    tali,     .md    wlun 
ijrown  in  clumps  and  covered  with  bloom  denionslrati-s 
the  value  of  common  plants  in  picturesque  i,'ardenini;. 
Loosestrife    {f.ysiin.uliin)    is    another    tall    iu-rbaceous 
perennial     closely    allied      to     primro.ses,    and     carries 
elongated  spikes  of  beautiful  yellow  flowers.      It   loves 
to    ^yow  quite    close    to    the    water.      Motikiv     tlowci 
(Miiniiliis  liitcus)  found  wild  in  many  ilisi  ricts  in  licland. 
is   another    useful    perennial    to    plant     in    wet    places. 
Then  what  plant  is  more  t^rHceful,  with  its  tall,  slender 
stem.and  whoils  of  thread-like  branches,  than  Kquisetum 
maximum  (Horse/ai/)'^      Tlanted  along  the  margin  oi'  a 
pond  it    gives   an    effect  altogether    peculiar   to    itself. 
The    iris  or  yellow  water  flag,  of  course,  must    not   be 
forgotten.      It  is  easily  established  and  one  of  the  most 
useful.      In  boggy  ground  quantities  of  marsh  marigold 
tCaif/ia  paliistris)   may    be    planted.      Its    rich,    yellow 
flowers  in  sunlight,  seen  against  the  large,  deep,  green, 
glossy  leaves,  form  a  picture  that  surpasses  in  loveliness 
anything  else  that  you  are  likely  to  get  with  the  same 
degree     of     labour.       Also,    well     worth    establishing 
are:     Grass   of    Parnassus,  cotton  grass  (A'/w/)//^^/-//;//), 
water      forget-me-not      {Myosotis      palustris),       which 
requires  shade   to   develop    the    china-blue    colour    so 
characteristic  of  this  unique  little  plant.     In  the  water 
itself  may  be  established  reed  mace(7V/'/f<0.  sweet  flag 
{Arums  calamus),  arrow-head  {Sagit/aria).   and   flower- 
ing   rush    {Biitoinns    tiiiibcllaUis)    in    the    shallows,    and 
along  the  margins  clumps  of  the  great  reed  ( Phragmilis), 
bur     reed     (Spharganium),     water     dock,    and     great 
spearwort,    with    some    of    the    taller    sedges,    who.se 
drooping  inflorescences  add  simple  grace  to  the  water- 
side  picture.     These  are   all  wild    plants  as    we    have 
have  already  said,  easy  to  obtain  and  requiring  no  special 
knowledge  to  establish.     There  is  one  thing  especially 
to    remember— plant    in  lavish  masses  as  nature  does, 
and  avoid  single  mixed  planting.      It  is  not  the  number 
of  kinds  brought  together  that  will  produce  a  pleasing 
picture  but  the  judicious  selection  and  grouping,  so  as 
to  give  a  natural  appearance  to  the  .stream  or  lake,  and 
not  that  artificiality  resulting  from  a  "dot"  or  formal 
system  of  planting  so  fatal  to  all  wild-gardening  schemes. 
Again,  if  the  pohd  is  small  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  cover  it  with  vegetation,  as  a  discriminating  writer 
on  this  subject  says  —  "  when  the  added  beauty  of  water  is 
vouchsafed    to  the  pleasure  grounds,   it    is  of  the  first 
importance  that  it  should  remain  a  clear  mirror,  reflect- 
ing the  various  forms  of  trees,  the  blue  sky  and  fleecy 


drilling  clouds,  that  the  little  bree/es  should  ruffle  its 
laie.  f.au/y- winged  dragon-flies  double  their  images  in 
t!ie  still  surface  .ind  swallow's  wing  ever  and  anon  stir  it 
into  widening  rings,  but  il  w.iler  vegetation  is  allowed 
to  spread  ami  cover  the  poml  these  feli.ilous  incidents 
can  no  more  be  witnessed." 


Notes. 

Till.  \Ai.i  i:  »M  f.AKni-.N  Kt  iiitisii.- Most,  if  mn  all. 
soils  may  be  improved  by  the  application  o\'  burnt 
garden  refuse.  It  not  only  improves  the  texture  o\'  the 
soil  but  supplies  aiklilional  plant  food,  and  incidentally 
;icts  as  a  check  ujion  the  spread  of  hurtful  pests  in  the 
g.irden.  Charred  vegetable  material  supplies  carbon, 
which  is  a  great  sweetener  of  soil,  and  ash,  which 
vields,  amongst  other  things,  valuable  potash  salts, 
iiurnt  vegetable  refuse  is  excellent  for  asparagus  beds, 
.md  indeed  all  crops  seem  to  derive  benefit  from  it. 
Il  is  also  good  as  a  surface  dressing  for  lawns.  Mixed 
with  sool  il  .acts  as  a  great  stimulant  to  most  cn'ps. 
even  in  well-manured  garden  soil.  The  remains  o\  .. 
bonlire  mixeil  with  farmyanl  manure,  and  used  ..-. 
a  fertiliser,  will  convert  a  barren  plot  into  a  fertile  one. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  to  gather  up  all  the  buinable, 
useless  material  about  a  garden,  and  with  theaiil  of  fire 
to  convert  il  into  good  fertilising  material. 

Al'I'l.l.  ri;i:i.  Tl-.A.  It  is  pointed  o\\\  by  cerl.iin  And 
reformers  that  apple  rind  contains  an  acid  that  may 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  body.  This  aciil,  it 
is  said,  has  the  property  oi  dissolving  uric  and  other 
poisonous  acids  liberated  in  llie  blood.  It  has  been 
even  urged  that  the  rind  is  the  most  valuable  part  oi 
the  apple  !  Apple  peel  tea  is  being  recommended  in 
some  quarters  as  being  a  beverage  of  the  greatest  value 
as  a  "purifier"  of  the  working  tissues  of  the  body.  If 
the  plain  peel  is  not  tempting  enough,  then  the  following 
directions  may  be  followed  :  -Take  three  or  four  large 
sour  apples  and  grate  them  down,  including,  of  course, 
the  skins.  .Add  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  in 
a  porridge  (double)  pot  until  soft.  Season  with  lemon 
iuice,  grated  lemon  peel  ami  honey,  and  serve  hot. 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  London  in  191 2,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  actively  made  to  ensure  certain  success. 
The  Council  oi  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  so 
far  financed  the  concern  with  a  donation  of  ;£!  1,000,  and 
with  great  generosity  and  public  spirit  have  promised  a 
further  ;^4,ooo  towards  a  guarantee  fund.  A  company 
will  be  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of  i;i,ooo,  to  be 
contributed  in  /:i  shares.  The  shareholders  will  have 
no  privileges  or  profits,  only  the  satisfaction  of  aiding 
in  a  great  educational  exhibition. 

The  secretary  is  Mr.  Pearson,  Editor  d  the 
Gardeners  Chronicle,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London, 
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Christmas     Trees. 


By  A.   E.   .MOKRAN. 


I  SUPPOSE  most  of  us  have  one  favourite 
kind  of  tree,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  judgment  has  selected  the  species 
that  really  is  the  most  artistically  perfect  in  all 
the  myriad  details  that 
blend  and  harmonise 
to  form  the  thing-  of 
beauty  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  cultured 
admiration. 

With  some  it  is  the 
lordly  oak,  sternly  up- 
raising- his  rug-g-ed 
arms  in  stout  defiance 
of  centuries  of  time 
and  tempest.  With 
others  it  is  the  queenly 
beech,  sweeping-  the 
diamond  dew  drops 
with  her  trailing-  skirts 
of  wondrous  work- 
manship and  colour- 
ing-. Through  all  the 
rang-e  of  trees  our 
fancies  go.  From  the 
grand  and  sombre 
cedar,  the  chiefest 
ornament  of  some 
stately  park,  to  the 
dancing,  feckless, 
silver-decked  birch 
that  clings  to  the  lone 

hillside  where  the  bracken  ends  and  the  world 
of  heather  begins.  It  is  strange  that  there 
should  be  such  diversity  in  our  mature  opinions, 
because  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  all 
agreed  that  there  was  only  one  tree  that  really 
mattered  at  all,  only  one  tree  that  possessed  all 


the  atLributes  that  could  be  desired  by  the  heart 
of  man  or  woman  (little  men  and  dainty 
little  ladies,  but  with  big,  big  hearts)— and 
that  tree  of  course  was  the  Christmas  tree. 

In  this  country  even 
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still  a  Christmas  tree 
is  an  event,  an  epoch. 
It  is  even  conceivable 
that  in  some  semi-civi- 
lised families  a  whole 
precious  Christmas 
time  might  pass  with- 
out the  appearance  of 
this  triumph  of  the 
arboriculturist's  skill. 
It  is  from  Germany 
that  we  first  learned 
about  Christmas  trees, 
and  there  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  will 
have  one  for  him  or 
herself,  a  big  one  for 
' '  die  vater  "  and  ' '  der 
mutter"  a  n  d  a 
little  one  each  for 
Hans  and  Gretchen 
and  Fritz.  So  they  are 
far  in  advance  of  us 
in  these  important 
forestry  matters. 

The  species  is  difli- 
cult  to  classify.  To  my 
youthful  eyes  the  height  appeared  gigantic, 
quite  one  hundred  feet,  and  almost  up  to  the 
ceiling.  The  branches  filled  half  the  room,  and 
were  laden  with  a  crop  of  marvels  which  were, 
truly,  as  the  newspapers  say,  too  numerous 
and    varied    to    mention.     Even    the    tub  from 
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wliicli  this  nolMc  Iroo  uproars  its  t^lit  lorini^ 
head  is  tastotully  hcilcckod  with  h\ -piiuliKls, 
such  as  real  IriLVclos  aiul  dolls'  lunisos,  which 
tlio  i,'-roanintf  braiKhos  rofiiso  to  cany.  Iriily, 
such  a  tree  deserves  to  be  popular,  promisinj^. 
as  it  does,  xasi  possibilities  o\  p[o\'\{  to  all 
concerned  with  it,  except,  ;is  1  have  since  had 
reason  to  re.ilisi.'.  to  those  who  are  piiniaiily 
responsible  lor  its  cultivation. 

Since  the  il;i\s  when  1  was  lorciblv  scoureil 
and  dressv.'(.l  in  my  new  sailor  suit  [o  i:;o  to 
Christmas  tiees,  1  ha\e  learned  a  j^ood  deal 
about  trees  in  j^eneral,  and  something;  oi  this 
particular  one.  1  ha\e  learnei.1  with  |iain  ;iui.l 
•^•■rier  that  it  dvKvs  not  j^row  in  that  bi^Mulilul 
tub,  but  is  dishonestly  stuck  into  it.  1  \r.i\\: 
learned  that  before  its  translation  to  that  tub  it 
is,  as  a  rule.  ;i  common  spruce — sometimes  a 
silver  hr— and  the  latter  are  rather  the  better 
of  the  two,  as  their  branches  are  more  rei^iilar 
and  more  rii,^id. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  quite  a  number  of 
people  who  are  long  past  sailor  suits,  and  yet 
are  a  little  uncertain  about  the  silver  fir  and  the 
spruce,  or  which  is  which,  or  what  the  require- 
ments and  habits  of  either  are.  These  two 
trees  really  belong-  to  two  quite  distinct  families, 
and  each  has  a  number  of  relations,  other 
silver  firs  and  spruces,  all  over  the  temperate 
world.  Both  are  indigenous  to  Europe,  but 
not  to  the  British  Isles,  and  it  is  because  this 
silver  fir  and  this  spruce  were  brought  here  and 
planted,  perhaps  a  hundred  years  before  any 
of  their  relatives,  that  they  have  become  to  us 
the  "  common  "  spruce  (sometimes  called  the 
"Norway"  spruce)  and  the  "silver  fir."  The 
spruces  all  belong  to  the  family  "  Picea,"  and 
one  common  spruce,  "  Picea  Excelcis,"  is  found 
all  over  North  Europe.  The  silver  firs  are 
"  Abies  "  and  "Abies  Pectinata," — that's  our 
tree  has  its  home  in  Southern  Europe  and  over 
into  Turkey  in  Asia.  There  are  silver  fir  forests 
close  to  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  Vergil 
tells  us  how  the  Greeks  built  the  great  wooden 
horse  "  the  size  of  a  mountain,"  "  and  inter- 
wove its  ribs  with  planks  of  fir,"  with  which 
they  overcame  by  guile  the  long  enduring 
Trojans.  The  silver  firs  are  much  stiffer  and 
more  rigidly  regular  in  their  foliage  than  the 
spruces.  The  leaves  are  in  a  regular  comb 
at  either  side  of  the  twig,  and  the  cones  are 
borne  upright,  and  are  smoother  and  much 
longer    than   the   spruce    cones.      In  habit  and 


r(.quirenKiits  thcs  aw  iiuitc  dilVertiil,  though 
too  ottcii  ihcy  are  trciled  alike.  The  spruce 
must  ha\e  both  shelter  ant-l  moisture  to  really 
thii\e,  and  there  is  no  more  miserable  object 
th,ni  a  spruce  planted  on  .m  exposed  bank. 
.SiUoi  fu-,  however,  does  not  nTnul  how  dry  it  is, 
.ind  it  will  fight  its  way  up  in  any  wind  that 
c\er  blew,  pio\  iiled  it  is  i\ot  a  sea  wind.  Silver 
fn-  is  \(.'ry  liabk-  to  get  cut  back  by  spring  frosts 
while  young,  ;uul  while  young  it  is  slow  o\' 
growth,  but  once  past  ten  or  twelve  years  it 
grows  \ery  last  antl  develops  into  one  o\'  the 
grandest  trees  ue  possess.  I  measured  one 
the  otlur  d;i\  ,  se\enteen  leet  girth  and  over  on^ 
lumdreLl  tect  in  height.  How  would  that  do 
for  .1  Christmas  tree,  mv  \oimg  friends  ? 

A  Book  oil   Orchids. 

"Okchids  for  KviM  \  Oiu-,  by  C  ii.is.  11.  Ciirli^, 
i'.R.H.S.  (Dent  &  Sons,  square  crown  4lo,  £i  is.  net). 
.Mr.  Curtis  has  in  this  book  made  an  altoj^i'lhor  praise- 
worthy effort  to  populaiise  orchid  cultivation  and  to 
iiKluce  more  amateurs  to  take  an  interest  in  these  noble 
flowers.  The  book  is  especially  arranjj^ed  as  a  gfuide 
to  those  about  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  orchids  are  jjrouped  accordinjf 
to  their  value  for  general  cultivation,  the  g-enera  being 
given  iu  alphabetical  order.  The  best  methods  of  cul- 
ture are  described,  and  the  particular  needs  of  any 
fastidious  species  are  clearly  indicated.  The  fad  that 
the  aullior  was  formerly  keeper  of  the  orchid  collection 
at  Kew  is  sufficient  warrant  of  the  accuracy  of  his  cul- 
tural directions.  But  it  is  in  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
illustrations  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  book 
lies.  There  are  no  less  than  52  full  page  illustra- 
tions in  colour,  reproduced  from  colour  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Waltham,  and  each  one  is  remark- 
ably life-like  and  beautiful.  They  form  a  series  of  flower 
pictures  sucli  as  I  ha\e  seldom  seen  equalled.  No  less 
excellent  in  their  way  are  the  half-tone  illustrations, 
from  photographs  by  Mr.  .V.  J.  Campbell,  of  which 
there  are  over  40  in  the  book.  Excepting  a  visit  to  a 
good  collection  of  orchids  in  flower,  nothing  would  be 
more  calculated  to  induce  one  lo  take  up  orchid  culture 
than  these  illustrations.  The  print  and  general  get-up 
of  the  book  are  excellent,  and  it  should  form  a  most 
acceptable  gift  for  the  approaching  Christmas  season. 

f^^  fi^*  ^^ 

What  ? 

.\ot  know  our  garden  ?     The  on!)-  spot 
In  tlie  whole  wide  world  where  there  is  pleasure, 
And  leisure, 
A  treasure. 
That  a  man  might  seek  with  the  whole  of  his  mind 
And  never  find 
Though  he  hunted  far 
From  the  golden  bar 
Of  the  sunset  back  to  the  morning  star. 

— Lehmann. 
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The  Herbaceous  Border,  Royal  Botaxic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


[C.  F.  Ball. 


Making  a   Herbaceous   Border, 

By  C.    F,    Ball,    Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


THE  borders  of  our  ancestors  were  different 
to  what  our  up-to  date  mixed  borders  are 
now.  Then  every  plant  had  its  two  feet 
or  so  of  ground,  and  after  it  had  bloomed  the 
bare  space  remained  for  the  year.  The  gor- 
geous geraniums  and  other  showy  bedding 
plants  coming  along  altogether  routed  this  style 
of  gardening,  and  now  in  their  turn  will  probably 
be  relegated  to  the  more  or  less  formal  and  pre- 
tentious garden.  The  cost  of  storing  and  pro- 
pagating tender  subjects  is  an  expensive  matter, 
and  many  people  become  tired  of  the  same 
monotonous  blaze  of  colour  for  several  months. 
The  hardy  plant  border  was  one  of  the  first 
expressions  of  flower  gardening,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  natural ;  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  large 
or  the  small  garden,  and  can  be  made  a  constant 
pleasure  to  the  beholder  for  quite  seven  months 
of  the  year.  During  this  time  no  space  of 
ground  need  be  bare  or  idle  ;  the  scene  will   be 


ever  gay  and  ever  changing.  Once  laid  out 
and  planted  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  a  permanent 
pleasure  ;  many  of  the  plants  may  then  be  left 
undisturbed,  others  will  grow  too  quickly  and 
want  replanting,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  cultivated  plants  will  suffer  if 
neglected. 

The  site  may  be  a  varied  one  so  long  as  the 
plants  can  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air,  full 
sunlight,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  shelter 
from  strong  winds. 

The  border  can  be  made  on  either  side  of  a 
straight  or  curved  walk  or  with  an  irregular 
margin,  according  to  situation  and  taste,  but 
to  get  a  good  effect  for  a  large  border  the  width 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
Where  a  wall  is  at  the  back  of  the  border,  this 
should  be  covered  by  climbers.  Evergreen 
shrubs  form  a  pleasing  background  to  an  ir- 
regular border.    If  they  are  very  strong-growing 
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kiiuls  ;i  tiLMK-li  sluniKl  bo  opoiK-d  ;iiul  tilloil  with 
stones,  to  i->i«.'\  out  (1)0  roots  oiUoimu;  aiul  lob- 
hinj4  tlio  bordor.  Inishes  of  snowy  mospilus, 
torsylhia,  and  small  i^rowinj^  ohorrios  will 
show  to  j^reat  advantaj^a^  when  placed  aj^'ainst 
a  backi,TOund  o\'  dark  evert^reons  ;  a  prottioi 
baoUt^-round  for  the  border  cannot  bo  ilosiiod 
than  these. 

Sometimes  in  old  i^-.irdons  tlio  horbaoooiis 
border  is  found  in  the  kilohon  -ardon,  with 
espalier  or  bush  ajiplos  :is  a  baoki^iound.  ll 
the  fruit  trees  are  old  and  worthless,  instead  ot 
clearinijf  them  out  plant  such  climbers  as 
Horothy  Perkins  rose,  clematis,  jessamine,  and 
rolyi,^onum  baldschuanicum,  and  let  these  cover 
the  stumps,  for  their  beauty  is  never  seen  under 
better  conditions  than  when  rambling-  with 
uncontrolled  t;;-race  over  bushes.  11  triends  are 
doiTiiiatic  and  say  they  should  not  be  in  or  noar 
the  herbaceous  border  proper,  take  no  heed, 
but  invite  them  to  see  the  border  when  estab- 
lished. 

The  kevnole  to  success  in  makini,'"  a  border 
is  thoroug-h  preparation.  Once  a  border  is  well 
made  it  will  last  for  many  years  ;  if  the  soil  is 
heavy  it  will  require  draining.  Many  a  gardener 
will  go  to  great  trouble  lo  make  a  vine  border, 
vet  will  often  starve  his  herbaceous  plants.  At 
the  back  of  a  border  plants  have  to  be  grown 
fairlv  thick  and  to  throw  up  annual  stems  six 
feet  or  more  in  height,  so  that  they  require  a 
rich  and  deep  root  run.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched  two  feet  or  more  deep, 
mixing  manure  with  both  the  top  and  bottom 
spit  of  soil.  ir  the  soil  is  heavy  use  horse 
manure,  and  if  light  use  cow  manure  when  obtain- 
able. F"or  the  front  of  the  border  garden  refuse 
and  leaves  will  be  useful  for  mixing  with  the 
top  spit.  The  stronger  and  gross  feeding  plants 
will  be  usually  towards  the  back  of  the  border, 
so  that  the  manure  can  be  generously  applied  here. 

.Although  the  habitats  of  herbaceous  plants 
are  so  diverse,  yet  these  plants  possess  great 
power  of  adaptability,  and  a  good  strong  loam 
can  be  recommended  for  the  majority.  The 
trenching  of  the  border  will  raise  it  above  the 
surrounding  level,  and  from  the  back  it  may 
slope  gradually  towards  the  path,  the  back  being 
about  a  foot  higher  than  the  front 

Then  comes  the  serious  question  of  planting. 
We  have  now  a  wealth  of  subjects  undreamt  of 
in  former  years  ;  some  may  be  chosen  for  their 
graceful  foliage,  others  for  their  delightful  frag- 


rance, but  the  majoritv  must  bo  showy  and 
bright  to  have  an  elVective  border.  .Some  people 
oxpioss  \er\  strict  ideas  as  to  what  plants  to 
use,  .nul  discard  bidbs  in  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  bare  space  during  the  summer  months. 
This  need  niM  be  so,  for  by  planting  narcissi 
.iiid  such  Indbs  six  inches  deep,  crocuses,  snow 
drops,  ;uk1  aconites  tour  inches  deep,  we  can 
h,i\e  the  bonolit  o\  their  spring  flowers,  and 
when  the  leaves  tlio  olVthe  ground  can  be  lightly 
toikei.1  over  and  a  summer  blaze  of  portulacas 
or  gili.is,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  mignonette, 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  seeds  in  the  soil 
over  the  bulbs.  This  double  cropping  of  the 
ground  mav  take  place  with  many  plants,  and 
is  the  key  to  keeping  the  border  furnished. 
Olten  in  arranging  a  border  the  plants  are  just 
graded  in  heights  with  the  taller  ones  at  the 
b.ick.  This  pl.m  m,iy  l>e  adopted  for  the  genera! 
idea,  but  it  i.--  better  to  plant  some  bold  growing 
subjects  in  irregular  masses  towards  the  centre 
or  fi\int  of  the  biirder,  here  and  there  along  the 
border,  alternating  with  recesses  of  smaller 
growing  plants.  This  arrangement  breaks  the 
form.al  line  ;  the  eye  does  not  take  in  everything 
at  a  glance,  but  the  interest  is  kept  up  ail  the 
way  down  the  border  searching  for  new  treasures 
and  colour  combinations. 

The  plants  suil.able  fov  the  l'>oi\lor  must  be 
left  until  next  month. 

Evolution    of  Draining. 

(l'"irst   Taper.) 

I'y  Pkoikssok  James  Wu-SON,  Royal  folloici'  ot 
Srieiire,  IiH-laiul. 

IT  took  US  man}  hundred  years  to  understand 
diaining  :  that  is,  to  understand  why  and 
how  it  should  be  done.  Had  the  Romans 
never  been  forced  out  of  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe,  draining  might  have  been  well  under- 
stood long,  long  ago,  for  they  had  advanced 
a  good  way  in  the  subject.  But  they  and  all 
their  works  were  driv  en  back  whence  they  had 
come,  and  the  kind  fell  back  into  almost  as 
backward  a  state  as  it  was  in  when  they  found 
it,  so  we  had  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning. 

But  when  did  we  begin?  That  question 
would  be  very  dillicult  to  answer  ;  but  this  we 
can  say,  that  draining  of  a  kind  similar  in  soiiiC 
points  to  that  we  now  know  was  known  and 
practised  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
England  and  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  parts 
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of  Scotland  were  farmed  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  by  farmers  living-  together  in  villages, 
around  which  lay  all  their  tillage  land.  This 
land  was  laid  off  in  acre,  half-acre,  and  quarter- 
acre  plots  ;  and  in  each  plot  the  furrow  was 
always  turned  towards  the  centre.  Thus  the  plots 
came  to  be  higher  in  the  centre  and  lower  at  the 
sides  ;  and  the  hollows  between  two  plots  took 
the  water  thrown  off  by  the  ridges  and  carried 
it  away  as  gravity  determined.  This  ridge  and 
furrow  system  of  draining  became  common, 
especially  in  heavy  land  districts,  and  many 
fields  can  still  be  seen  in  England  and  Ireland 
having  the  land  laid  up  in  this  fashion. 

But  there  were  places  to  which  the  ridge  and 
furrow  system  did  not  apply.  There  were  wet 
spots,  springs,  boggy  places,  morasses,  and 
such  like,  that  had  hitherto  kept  the  plough 
at  arm's  length  and  held  the  land  about  them 
valueless  till  they  could  be  drained.  To  deal 
with  such,  special  drains  were  made,  and  the 
great  expositor  of  the  work  was  Walter  Blith, 
who  published  a  book  called  "  The  English  Im- 
prover Improved,"  whose  frontispiece  bore  the 
legend  "Vive  la  Re  Publick."  in  1653. 

According  to  Blith,  "  Drayning"  was  "tak- 
ing away  Superfluous  and  Venomous  Water 
which  lieth  in  the  Earth  and  much  occasioneth 
Bogginess,  Miriness,  Rushes,  Flags,  and  other 
filth,  and  is  indeed  the  chief  cause  of  Barren- 
ness in  any  Land  of  this  nature."  To  get  such 
water  out  of  boggy  and  miry  places  they  were 
to  be  tapped  by  a  trench  or  "  ditch,"  as  Blith 
sometimes  called  it,  which  was  to  lead  the 
water  away  to  some  lower  level.  If  the  place 
to  be  tapped  was  of  some  size  it  was  to  be 
attacked  by  a  ditch  running  well  into  it,  or 
along  one  side  or  round  its  flanks  and  into 
these  "  overthwart "  or  cross  ditches  the  main 
tapping  ditch  was  to  he  led.  Blith  insists 
strongly  that  the  ditches  must  be  deep  below 
the  source  of  the  water  and  straight  — much 
deeper  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  as  was 
then  common.  "Carry  thy  Drain  upon  the 
Levell,"  he  says,  "until  thou  art  assuredly  got 
under  that  moysture,  mirrinesse,  or  water,  that 
either  offends  thy  Bog  or  covers  thy  Land  ;  and 
goe  one  Spade's  graft  deeper  by  all  means.  .  .  . 
Prevent  as  many  i\ngles,  Crooks,  and  Turnings 
as  it  is  possible,  for  those  will  but  occasion 
stoppages  of  the  water,  and  filling  up  of 
Trenches  and  loss  of  Ground,  and  much  more 
trouble  than  otherwise.     Then  thou  must  take 


good  green  Faggots,  Willow,  Alder,  Elm,  or 
Thorn,  and  lay  in  the  bottom  of  thy  works,  and 
then  take  the  Turf  thou  tookest  up  in  the  top 
of  the  Trench,  and  Plant  upon  them  with  the 
green  Soard  downwards,  and  then  fill  up  thy 
works  levell  again." 

He  also  favours  the  bottom  of  the  Trench, 
where  it  is  shallow,  being  laid  with  stones  :  — 
"  Take  great  Pibble  stones  or  Flint  stones, 
and  so  fill  up  the  bottom  of  thy  Trench 
about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  take  thy  turf  and 
plant  it  as  aforesaid,  being  very  fit  for  the 
Trench,  as  it  may  joyn  close  as  it  is  laid  down." 

Draining  of  this  kind  was,  of  course,  very 
expensive,  and  no  more  than  was  necessary 
was  attempted. 

A  hundred  years  later  the  great  pressure  of 
population  in  Britain  forced  many  such  drains 
to  be  made.  Not  without  complaints  as  to 
their  cost,  however.  But  one  day  by  a  lucky 
chance  a  hard  working  farmer  named  Elking- 
ton  found  out  how  the  cost  of  such  drains 
might  be  brought  down.  A  marshy  spot  was 
surrounded  by  a  great  bank  of  soil  which 
retained  the  water  like  a  bowl.  Elkington  was 
cutting  a  trench  through  the  rim  of  the  bowl, 
as  it  were,  and  when  he  had  got  three  or  four 
feet  down  he  wondered  what  the  soil  still  below 
him  was  like,  which  he  must  cut  through.  One 
of  his  workmen  was  passing  with  a  heavy  iron 
punch  and  Elkington  called  for  it.  He  drove  it 
into  the  earth  its  full  length  and  was  pleased 
to  find  the  earth  soft.  But  he  was  mightily 
astonished  to  find  when  the  punch  was  with- 
drawn that  a  stream  of  water  rushed  out 
behind  it.  Elkington  argued  that  he  had 
tapped  the  bottom  of  the  supply  that  caused 
the  bog  and  that  he  need  dig  no  more.  He 
had,  as  it  were,  pulled  the  bung  out  of  the 
barrel,  which  was  now  what  should  be  done  to 
drain  wet  and  marshy  spots  like  those  he  had 
been  attacking. 

Elkington's  system,  or  Blith's  system  im- 
proved by  Elkington,  held  the  field  for  many  a 
year  until  it  was  improved  upon  by  a  Perthshire 
factory  manager  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  a  small  farm  attached  to  his  factory.  He 
showed,  as  we  now  see  clearly,  that  Blith  and 
Elkington  were  merely  dealing  with  isolated 
patches  of  land  ;  and  he  showed,  not  only  that 
it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  almost  every 
acre  under  the  plough,  but  also  how  this  should 
be  done. 
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AXOTllKR  rose  season  has  passed  and  JlJOiu*.  and 
now  we  no  longer  look  back  to  wliat  lias  passed 
never  to  return,  but   strain  our  eyes  to  the  one 
which  is  coming'.      Tliere    is    one    certain    tliin),'  about 
which  most   rosarians  are  agreed,  and   tliat   is  that   the 
past  season,   to  most  of  us,   was  a   wretclied  one.      As 
a    well-known   hff  urc  in  our  circle  of  flower  lovers  said 
re   the    summer  rose  show,   iii.it    "there    were     more 
flowers  at    Nelsons    Pillar"   tli.m   we   had   at   the    rose 
show,   seems  :i  trifle  hard.      It   was  not  a  jjood  show, 
but    1   think   we  amateurs    are  to  be  conifratiilated    on 
havin>f  had  any  v,'Ood  flowers  there  at  all,  seeing  that  the 
end  of  June  and  Julys  flrst  week  were  fearfully  ayainst 
us.     No  ;  no  one  can  say  that  the  past  season  was  a 
recompense  to  the  poor  amateur   with   his   handful    of 
plants,   but    there    is    a    very  dincreiil    story   when    we 
consider  how   exceedingly  well  our  brother  j^rowcrs— 
those  doutfhty,  dauntless  trio  up  in  the  North— placed 
our  names  alonj?  with  their  own  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Such   a  sequence  of  wins  as  the  two  firms  of  Messrs. 
Alex,  and  Hug-h  Dicksons"  chalked  and  notched  on  their 
already  heavily-scored  pillars  will  never  be  forgotten. 
First,  we  have  .Alex.  Dickson  winning  the  blue  riband  of 
rose-growers  against  five  other  firms,  and  thereby  be- 
coming the  champion  firm  of  the  British  Isles.     Not  only 
this,  but  on  the  same  day.  at  the  same  show,  they  an- 
nexed   the   forty    trebles — /.<■.,    three    blooms    of  each 
variety— forty  varieties  arranged  triangularly.     This  is 
the  biggest  class  for  which   any  firm  ever  competes  ; 
but  what  pleased  me  was  the  fact  that  all  those  who 
saw  their  trophy  stand  (seventy-two  varieties)  agreed 
that  they  were  easily  first,  and  of  those  seventy-two 
varieties  no  less  than  thirty-six  varieties  were  raised  by 
themselves— in  fact,   nursery  born.      Then,  again,  this 
year  will  ever  and  alwaj-s  remain   to  my  memory  as 
"Sam   M'Gredy's  year."      Messrs.    M'G.    have  had    a 
wonderfully  fine  time  of  it,   not   by  showing    varieties 
already  in  commerce,  though  they  did  a  bit  of  this  game 
also,  but  by  taking  gold  medal  after  gold  medal,  until 
it  nearly   became    t|uite    monotonous,   for  new  varieties 
not  yet  in  commerce.      I  have,  in  some  few  numbers 
back,  tried  to  tell  my  readers  what  I  mean  by  seedling 
roses— how  they  take  such  time,  &c.,  to  perfect — but 
sufiice  it  to  say  that   if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I 
think  that  Sam  M'Gredy  &  Co.  have  established  a  world's 
record  by  scoring  no  less  than  five  or  six  "golds"  this  year. 
In  some  respects  it  is  a  pity  that  we  poor  amateurs  find 
it  hard  to  keep  place  and  pace  with  this  ever-increasing 
number  of  "news"  which  are  coming  into  commerce, 
but  still  all  old  Irish  rose-growers  must  and  will   feel 
proud  of  our  Irish  firms.     Ethel  Malcolm  and  Mrs.  May- 
nard  Sinton   are   roses   which   you    will  see  figuring  in 
every  stand  soon.     The  former  is  described  as  a  pure 
white  Mrs.  \V.  J.  Grant ;   let  ns  pray  that  it  will  accom- 
modate us  with  a  climbing  sport  as  Mrs.  \V.  J.  G.  has 
so  kindly   done,  or  else  be  a  better  grower  than  the 
dwarf  Mrs.  Grant.     Mrs.  Ma\  nard  Sinton  is  claimed  b}' 
the  raisers  to  outrival  our  great  Mildred  Grant.     Let 
us  pray  that  this  "new"  will  throw  more  flowers  per 
year  per  bush  than  Mildred  Grant.     Many  people  are 


inclined  lo  crab  and  say  n.isty  things  about  poor  Mililred 
.IS  to  her  shyness  in  flowering  ;  two  i>r  three  enormous 
flowers  seem  .ibout  the  average  nmnber  per  tree  per 
^ear  ;  but,  oh  !  wh.it  flowers  when  seen  in  tlie  London 
show.  She  is  a  giantess,  but  S.  .M'Gredy  &  Sons  are 
quite  emphatic  in  their  statement  that  their  new  rose  is 
well  able  to  cross  swords  with  Mildred.  The  only  point 
I  have  against  large  roses,  such  as  these  two,  is  thai 
they  dwarf  any  other  variety,  anil  make  a  box  look  un- 
even at  a  show.  It  is  not  often  that  the  triumvir.ile 
firms  h.ive  shone  so  well,  but  that  they  were  greatly 
helped  by  the  third  firm  is  easily  seen  when  one  re.nls 
the  account  of  the  i'rovincial  Showof  the  National  Ko>.. 
Society.  Here  we  see  Hugh  Dickson  at  his  very  best, 
and  taking  the  Jubilee  Cup  for  thirty-six  varieties  against 
very  strong  competition  for  the  fourth  (I  think  so,  cer- 
tainly the  third)  time  in  succession  ;  truly  a  remarkable 
feat.  That  was  a  great  day  for  those  brothers  at  Hel- 
niont.  rind  we  should  be  justly  proud  of  them.  Besides 
tills  ilu\  also  won  some  "golds,"  one  of  their  "news" 
being  Leslie  Holland,  a  dark-red  I  lybrid  Tea,  which  is  a 
good  grower.  This  rose,  I  believe,  is  to  be  sent  out  in 
the  spring,  and  will  rapidly  come  to  the  front.  Its 
colour  and  perfume  are  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a 
good  rose.  It  is  a  case  of  a  bad  parent  plant  (if  I  know 
the  parentage  aright)  making  a  good  seedling,  and 
Leslie  Holland  is  all  this.  They  showed  this  rose  in 
several  classes  for  twelve  new  roses — dark,  andineveiy 
case  they  scored,  truly  a  remarkable  record,  not,  how- 
ever, unprecedented,  as  they  did  the  same  thing  before 
with  J.  B.  Clarke.  Truly,  our  brothers  in  the  North  are 
"streets"  ahead  of  all  the  trade  on  this  year's  count- 
long  may  they  be  so  ! 


Current   Topics. 


Bv  C.  F.  Ham.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

TllK  present  year  has  been  a  bad  one  for  fruit 
growers,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  Ire- 
land. In  such  a  year  a  retrospect  is  especially 
valuable,  for  some  varieties  of  fruit  stand  out  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions,  and  have  borne  fair  crops  which 
naturally  command  a  good  price  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
Intending  planters  will  do  well  to  give  such  varieties 
consideration  when  ordering  trees.  The  varieties  of 
apples  which  Mr.  Moore  notes  as  having  produced  the 
best  crops  this  year  in  Ireland  are  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  .llbert,  Lady  Henniker,  Golden  Noble, 
Domino,  and  Grenadier. 

Among  pears  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Heurre  Hardy, 
and  Durondeau  are  three  sorts  which  have  done  well. 
In  some  gardens  cordon  pears  and  apples  have  fruited 
well  when  trained  obliquely  upon  wires  stretched  like  a 
fence  from  post  to  post.  For  small  gardens,  where  space 
is  very  limited,  this  plan  can  be  recommended.  For  this 
purpose  the  trees  should  be  obtained  grafted  upon  the 
broad-leaved  English  Paradise  stock  in  the  case  of 
apples  and  upon  the  Quince  in  the  case  of  pears,  if  upon 
the  free  stocks  they  grow  too  strongly  and  need  con- 
stant attention  in  regard  to  root-pruning. 

Among  currants  Victoria  and  Boskoop  Giant  are  to 
the  front  ;  the  latter  variety  is  said  to  be  less  subject  to 
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attack  of  the  currant-bud  mite  than  any  other  black 
variety. 

Whinham's  Industry  has  been  the  best  gooseberry 
this  year  ;  it  is  very  prolific,  and  useful  for  picking-  while 
still  green. 

The  gooseberry  mildew  seems  now  to  be  held  in 
check  by  preventive  methods.  When  it  does  appear  it 
is  essential  to  cut  and  burn  all  the  tops  of  the  shoots, 
and  to  spray  the  trees  at  regular  intervals  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  solution  ;  it  is  made  by  dissolving 
I  oz.  in  2  galls,  of  water.  This  may  be  complained  of 
as  an  expensive  process,  but  it  is  the  only  way  unless 
one  wishes  to  dig  up  the  gooseberry  bushes  and  burn 
them.  If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the 
American  gooseberry  mildew  apply  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  Leaflet  No.  76. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ard  Cairn  Nurseries, 
near  Cork, 
staged  a  choice 
collection  of 
orchids  at  the 
last  show  of  the 
English  Royal 
Horticul  t  u  r  a  1 
Society,  and 
also  received 
an  award  of 
merit  for  a 
native  apple 
named  Ard 
Cairn  Russet. 
In  W.  B.  Hart 
land's  c  a  t  a- 
logue  it  is  given 
as  a  sweet 
dessert  variety, 
fit  for  use  from 
December  to 
April ;  in  this 
catalogue  quite 
a  small  collec- 
tion of  native 
Irish  apples  are 
given  which 
have  been 
hunted     up     in 

old  Irish  orchards.  Mr.  Moore,  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  last  English  Fruit  Show  in  London,  remarks  that 
the  Irish  exhibits  were  good  in  all  respects,  size,  shape, 
colour,  and  gained  prizes  in  the  open  classes. 

A  fruit  grower  who  has  had  experience  in  England 
and  California  recently  visited  Ireland,  and  makes  the 
statement  that  there  is  land  in  this  country  which  will 
grow  as  good  apples  as  any  he  knows  in  either  of  the 
above  countries.  This  may  seem  very  high  praise 
indeed,  but  those  who  are  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  say  that  Ireland  can  produce  culinary  apples 
equal  to  any  that  are  grown. 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  LUster  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  for,  with  the  help  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  they  have  demonstrated  that  not 
only  can  the  fruit  be  grown,  but  it  can  be  packed  and 
graded  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  the  Canadians 
do  it. 
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A  Wkll-traixed  Specimen 


A  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Lundy,  Fleet 
Street,  Dublin,  was  a  surprise  ;  this  firm  is  now  whole- 
sale agent  for  Dublin  and  district  for  the  Ulster  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  Calvert  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  handling  the  better  grades  of  American 
apples,  and  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  introduce  Irish  fruit  to 
many  of  the  best  grocers  who  formerly  refused  to  buy 
Irish  apples  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
the  goods  were  placed  on  the  market. 

All  goods  of  the  Ulster  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
have  a  green  label  bearing  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  on 
the  palm  of  which  is  a  cross  and  the  letters  U.F.G.A. 
Upon  the  label  is  given  the  name  of  the  apple,  the 
grade,  and  the  nett  weight  of  the  contents.  The 
Association's  label  is  a  guarantee  that  only  one  kind  of 
apple  is  in  the  package  and  that  the  contents  are  just  as 

good  whether 
at  top,  bottom, 
or  centre. 

A  great  step 
towards  suc- 
cess is  the 
clean,  new, 
non-returnable 
package  — even 
these  are  Irish, 
being  made  at 
P  o  r  t  ad  o  w  n. 
The  standard 
barrel  holds 
about  10  stones 
of  apples  and 
the  standard 
box  about  3 
stones  net,  both 
packages  being 
made  of  sea- 
s  o  n  e  d  n  o  n- 
odorous  wood. 
Three  grades 
are  adopted  for 
apples.  The 
method  of  grad- 
ing adopted  is 
by  means  of 
rings.  For  large  varieties  like  Bramley's  Seedling  those 
labelled  "select"  will  not  pass  through  a  ring  having 
an  internal  diameter  of 3^4^  inches.        '  Firsts"  are  those 

23/    inches 
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OF  Apple— Newton  Wonder. 


which  will  not  pass  through  a  ring  of 
diameter,  and  "Seconds"  not  to  pass  through  2^ 
inches.  In  addition,  the  Association's  rule  is  that  the 
select  grade  must  be  "fruit  well  grown,  shape  normal, 
practically  free  from  blemish,  injury,  or  disease,  skin 
unbroken,  no  decay."  In  the  first  grade  the  rule  is 
similar  except  that  surface  blemish  from  scab  or  spot  is 
allowed  up  to  a  total  surface  area  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  sixpence. 

Never  have  I  seen  better  fruit  marketed  than  four  of 
these  barrels  of  "select"  grade  Bramley's  Seedling 
and  some  Newton  Wonder  at  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Lundy's. 
The  fruits  were  clean,  sound,  and  finer  than  Canadians, 
and  of  course  for  cooking  Bramley  has  few  equals. 

It  is  satisfactorv  to  know  that  the  efforts  of  the  Ulster 
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l"i  nil  Ciiowi-r-."  Association  aio  bi-inn  aiipiciiMliil.  .iiul 
i;oo«.i  prices  roalisiHl.  Ajfonts  liavo  now  been  appi^inU-il 
in  Belfast  and  in  some  centres  in  tireat  Hiilaiii,  aiul 
some  finit  has  been  expoiteil  to  South  Africa. 

NovenibtT  and  Deceinbei'  are  two  months  during 
which  thi-  ifarden  looks  com|iarati\  i-ly  lUill,  so  that 
any  cflects  whereby  lliis  perioil  can  be  enliveneil  an- 
worth  noting-.  The  value  of  the  pampas  _i;;iass  fi>r 
autumn  is  ni>l  jcenerally  appn-ciateil  ;  in  a  scene  where 
evergreens  abouiul  it  will,  with  its  lij^fht  .mu!  fe.itlu'ry 
plinues,  i.ici  nuich  to  lii^hten  the  l.tndscape.  Many 
ijooil  varieties,  both  white  ami  pink,  aie  now  in 
commerce. 

The  brown  stems  of  such  plants  as  the  tall  poly- 
g-onums  and  the  brown-fadeil  flower  stems  of  astilbes 
should  be  left  ;  by  cuttinj^  them  down  it  otily  j;ivcs  the 
landscape  a  moie  ilesolate  appearance. 

The  crimsom  iloi^wooii  stems  are  now  a  le.it me  in 
many  gardens,  but  the  yellow-stemmed  doi^wood  (Cor- 
nus  stolonifera  var.  flaviraniea)  is  often  forj^otten  when 
plantinj;-. 

In  ifardens  where  lime  is  not  pnvscnt  in  the  soil 
Andromeda  Calcs  ba.'i  (or  Leucothoe  as  it  is  now  called) 
should  be  planted.  The  everj^ieen  foliage  yets  a  be.iu- 
tiful  reddish  brown  colour  through  the  winter  ;  llio 
arching  branches  last  over  a  month  when  cut. 

Mr.  Gumbleton  of  Oueenstown  writes  that  he  has  the 
true  Aconitum  volubile  latisectum,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting ;  for  the  plant  X'ilmorin  sent  out  under  this 
name  has  proved  to  be  a  new  species,  and  is  calletl  .A. 
\'ilmorini.  In  flower  they  are  said  to  bo  similar,  bui  the 
foliage  and  growth  diff'er. 
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Care    of 


Ry  G.   O.   SuKitKAKn,   A.  R. C.S.I. 

IF  the  quicks  are  strong  ones  they  should  be  cut  back 
after  planting  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
soil  line  ;  in  the  case  of  weak  quicks,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  for  a  season  before  cutting  baik. 
The  plants  will  then  require  no  further  pruning  for  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  lime  they  should  be  cut  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  The  object  of  leaving 
them  unpruned  for  four  years  is  to  get  the  plants  thor- 
oughly established  and  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth, 
so  that  when  again  cut  back  they  may  break  very 
strongly  and  form  a  solid  base  to  the  hedge.  After  the 
fourth  year  the  hedge  should  receive  an  annual  trim- 
ming in  July  or  August,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  narrow  at  the  top  and  broad  at  the  base  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  V.  If  a  thorn  hedge  is  allowed  to 
become  too  wide  at  the  top  or  at  the  shoulders  it  in- 
variably become  bare  and  gappy  at  the  base  owing  to 
overshadowing.  Farm  hedges  are  often  trimmed  with 
a  billhook,  while  for  garden  hedges  a  shears  is  used. 
The  former  tool  must  be  kept  very  sharp  when  in  use, 
and  should  only  be  entrusted  to  an  experienced  man, 
otherwise  the  shape  of  the  hedge  will  be  spoilt  for  years. 
The  treatment  of  a  beech  hedge  differs  from  that  of  a 
hawthorn  in  that  it  should  not  be  pruned  or  trimmed  until 
it  has  attained  its  full  height,  and  then  only  trimming 


will  lu'  necess.iry.  .Stuh  hedges  as  bei-ch.  holly,  ei 
yew  may  be  maile  o(  a  square  shape  if  ilesireil,  lot 
ihesi-  plants  are  all  sh.iiU-  bearers. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  b.ise  of  a  heilj^e. 
especi.illy  of  .i  young  one,  slundil  be  kept  clean  ami 
fiCL'  from  weeils.  Not  only  do  weeils  rob  the  heilge  of 
moist uri-  ;ind  nourishment,  but  the  climi)ing  species, 
siuh  ;is  cleavers  and  convolvulus,  clanibei-  over  it  and 
smother  the  young  growths. 

An  old  hedge,  even  when  well  kept,  iisu.illy  lenils  to 
gel  loo  bro.id.  This  m.iy  be  remedied  by  cutting  one 
face  of  the  hedge  right  back  to  the  main  stems  of  the 
ipiicks,  cutting  it  in  half  as  it  were.  The  uncut  side  of 
the  hedge  still  acts  as  a  fence  while  the  other  side  is 
making  growth,  and  when  the  growth  is  strong  enough 
to  (oim  a  fence  the  process  m.ty  be  repealed  on  the  side 
ai  liist  left  untouched.  Small  gaps  in  the  base  of  a 
hetlge  may  be  conveniently  filh-d  by  p!;ints  of  beech  or 
hornbiMin,  which  will  stand  Ihe  shade  of  the  hedge 
aho\e  them.  In  the  case  of  a  b.idly  neglected  hedge — 
a  hedge  gone  wikl,  such  as  }ou  often  see  along  counlr\' 
lanes  in  Ireland — more  drastic  methods  of  treatment 
are  necessary.  There  "  laying"  should  be  resorted  to, 
as  it  causes  fresh  growth  to  come  away  from  below, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fence  is  provided  during  the 
period  of  growth.  The  process  may  be  briefl}- described 
as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  briars.  &:c..  are  cleaned  out  fiom  the  bolloni 
of  the  hedge,  whitli  is  Irinnneil  up  roughl}-  on 
bolh  sides. 

(2)  The   \-oungest  stulf  is   cut    three-quarter  through 

and  bent  tlown  horizontal,  while  the  old  stuff'  is 
cut  out  altogether  with  the  exception  of  a  stout 
stump  every  three  or  four  yards.  These  stumps 
are  left  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  laid  stuff 
is  twinea  through  them. 

(3)  Stout  stakes    are    then   stuck   in,    about   one  foot 

apart,  on  alternate  sides  of  the  laid  stuff". 
("4)   The  hedge  is  then  "rlthed" — i.e.,  hazel  or  thorn 
rods  are  pleated  between  the  standards.      This 
keeps  the  laid  branches  in  position  and  forms  a 
top  rail,  so  to  speak,  for  the  fence. 
'■I,ay-ng  '  must   be  done  before  the   rise   of  the  sap, 
.uul  a    laved    hedge   may   be   trimmed   in   the  ordinary 
way  the   following  September.     Often   in    the  south  of 
England  a  layed   hedge  is  not  trimmed,  but  allowed  to 
grow    for    two    or    three    years    and    then    laid    again. 
Where  shelter  for  cattle  is  desired  this   is   jirobahly  tin- 
better  plan. 

t^^         e^^         t^^ 

I  SMALL  speak  of  trees  as  we  sec  them,  love  them, 
adore  them  in  the  fields  where  they  are  alivi-,  holding 
liieir green  sunshades  over  our  heads,  talking  to  us  with 
their  hinidred  thousand  whispering  tongues,  looking 
down  on  us  with  that  sweet  meekness  which  belongs  lo 
huge  but  limited  organisms  — which  one  sees  in  the  brown 
eyes  of  oxen,  but  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the  out- 
stretched arms,  and  the  heavy-drooping  robes  of  these 
vast  beings  endowed  with  life  but  not  with  soul — which 
outgrow  us  and  outlive  us,  but  stand  helpless — poor 
things!  —  while  nature  dresses  and  undresses  them  like 
so  many  full-sized  but  under  witted  cbUdren. —  Oh'ver 
Wendell  Holmes. 
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The   Green  Field. 

By  Padraic  Coiam. 

THE  field  I  am  thinking-  of  is  one  of  ten 
thousand.  Its  fences  are  neglected,  its 
wooden  gate  is  broken.  It  is  called  a 
pasture  field,  because  grass  grows  where  there 
were  once  furrows,  but  the  only  creature  that 
pastures  there  is  the  horse  that  is  turned  out  to 
graze  at  night.  Motionless,  perhaps  too  tired 
to  lie  down,  he  stands  under  the  sign  of  the 
plough.  The  field  would  be  lifeless  in  the  mind, 
only  one  remembers  that  a  child  once  found  a 
hedgehog  in  its  ditch.  Then  life  comes  into  the 
field.  Out  of  the  hedge  the  briar  shoot  came 
green  and  slender.  Young  ash-trees  were  in 
the  hedge,  and  they  added  a  span  to  their  growth 
each  year.  With  the  growth  of  the  young  ash- 
tree  the  child's  mind  or  the  youth's  mind  is  in 
most  sympathy.  There  were  other  trees  in  the 
hedge,  and  in  the  good  days  of  sunlight  the}' 
made  long  shadows  across  the  field.  In  April 
the  faint  sloe-bloom  came  on  the  hedge — first 
sketch,  as  it  were,  of  the  magnificence  of  haw- 
thorn. Then  came  the  hawthorn.  Before  its 
coming  a  primrose  had  been  seen  in  the  ditch, 
and  a  robin's  nest  had  been  found.  The  rag- 
wort grew  up  in  the  field,  making  a  mass  of 
yellow  that  became  more  exuberant,  more  dis- 
ordered, as  the  autumn  went  on.  It  was  in 
its  fulness  of  colour  when  the  foxglove  had 
withered  down  in  the  ditches. 

As  in  thousands  of  others,  there  was  a  thorn 
bush  in  the  middle  of  this  field.  When  the  field 
was  tilled,  no  one  ploughed  or  dug  near  its  roots, 
for  dread  of  those  who  were  associated  with  the 
tree.  It  stood  undisturbed  in  a  field  of  corn  as 
it  now  stands  undisturbed  in  a  field  of  sparse 
grass— a  memento  of  a  forgotten  faith,  a  sur- 
vival of  the  primitive  cult  of  trees  and  tree- 
spirits. 

The  ragwort  has  withered,  leaving  sturdy 
stalks  in  the  field.  The  grass  becomes  sparser.  In 
the  field  the  living  forces  sleep,  as  the  frog  sleeps, 
wrapped  in  his  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
as  the  dormouse  sleeps  in  its  hole  in  the  ditch. 
The  mist  comes  down  on  the  field,  and  the 
blackbirds,  flying  along  the  hedges,  shake  their 
metallic  notes  against  the  end  of  the  short  day. 
The  little  field  is  cold,  bleak,  and  barren.  It 
depresses  as  the  sight  of  a  ruined  house  de- 
presses one.  Man's  interests  have  forsaken 
the  field.      It  seems  an  outcast— a  step-child — 


the  step-child  of  nature  or  of  man.  The  old  horse 
no  longer  grazes  there.  In  the  sunlight  a  few 
shiny-plumaged  crows  go  through  the  field. 

It  is  part  of  our  pride  to  hold  land,  but  it  is 
no  part  of  our  pride  to  make  use  of  it.  There 
is  an  uneconomic  distribution  of  land  that  leaves 
stray  fields  away  from  the  business  of  the  farm. 
Land  is  passed  on  to  some  who  have  no  interest 
in  working  it.  Waste  and  derelict  fields  are 
lett  to  add  to  the  bankrupt  look  of  the  country 

e^*         5^*         ^^ 

A  New  Botanical  Magazine. -The  Royal  Botanical 
Society  of  London  has  started  the  publication  of  a  quar- 
terly official  organ  under  the  name  of  T/ie  Botanical 
Journal.  Judg-ing;  from  the  first  number,  this  new 
mag-azine  should  prove  of  extreme  interest  to  economic 
botanists  and  to  gardeners  in  charge  of  representative 
collections  of  plants.  The  contents  include  articles  on 
Art  in  the  Garden,  The  Victoria  Regia  Lily,  The  Flora 
of  Victoria,  Forcing  Plants  by  Warm  Baths,  Book 
Reviews,  &c.  One  great  feature  of  the  present  issue  is 
a  series  of  four  plates,  reproduced  from  colour  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  E.  T,  Butler  in  the  society's 
garden  in  Regent's  Park.  Two  of  them,  illus- 
trating the  evolution  of  the  chrysanthemum,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  we  hope  that  the  series  will  be  continued. 
The  price  of  the  journal  is  one  shilling. 

Art  Calendars.— a  Garden  Lover's  Calendar  and  a 
Nature  Lover's  Calendar,  printed  in  blue  and  in  green 
with  rubrics,  on  good  paper  with  fancy  parchment 
covers,  white  with  silver  lettering,  beautiful  little  books, 
keepsakes  for  the  year  Igri.  With  coloured  frontis- 
pieces, well  done.  On  the  left  hand  pages,  garden 
poems  and  garden  prose,  nature  poems  and  nature 
prose,  well  chosen.  The  pieces  in  the  Nature  book  are 
belter  than  the  others.  The  most  original  and  praise- 
worthy omission  is  T.  E.  Brown's  garden  poem. 
The  most  original  quotation  is  the  wonderful  llower 
passage  from  William  Blake,  beginning — 

Thou    perceivest  the  flowers    put   forth    their  precious 

odours, 
And  none  can  tell   how  from   so  small  a   centre  comes 

such  sweet, 
Forgetting  that  within  that  centre  eternity  expands 
Its  ever  during  doors  .     .     ." 

and  ending — 

"  Every  tree 

And  flower  and  herb  soon  fill  the  air  with  an   innumer- 
able dance 

Yet  all  in  order  sweet  and  lovely  .     .     ." 

The  Nature  book  has  many  fine,  rarely-quoted  poems. 
For  February,  to  give  an  example,  Coleridge's  great 
sonnet — "It  may  indeed  be  Phantasy."  It  contains  also 
some  copyright  pieces  by  modern  authors — no  less  than 
three  poems  from  Fiona  Macleod,  including  the  long  and 
stately  "  Madonna  Natura."  These  alone  give  to  the 
booklet  a  literary  value  apart.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  London,  and  the  price  one  shilling. 
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The   Kcntia   Palms. 

THIS  class  of  palms  is  vorv  iiili-ivsliiii;,  i-Mii-imly 
useful  aiul  biMiiliful  jilanls.      The  pliolo  shows 
a  Keiilia  bolmoreana  );:ro\vii  in  a  i^V'inli  tub  ami 
staiuliiii;  fully  lo  fool   liiifh.      It    is  known   in  ils  native 
oountiy  as    the  onrly-leafoil  palm,    where    it   roaehes  a 
heij,'hl  of  from  40  to  50  feet.       The  Kavis  are  pinnate 


anil    ill 


•op   K' 


Ihe  leatlots  having 


nilsome  anil 
tleslitute  of 
•oration  of  a 
mil   maiestio 


ciirled  appearaneo,  anil  the  stems  are  i|uit< 
siiiiies.  It  is  a  spleniliil  ohjeet  tor  the  ile 
1,'reenhoiise  or  conservatory,  tiuir  iiohle 
foliaj^e  proiliicinij  an 
eminently  t  r  o  j-"  i  c  a  I 
appearance.  Nor  liv' 
liiev  rapiilly  beconn- 
too  larife  to  be  acconi 
moilatoil  in  a  meilinm- 
si/eil  house,  Tlu\ 
may  also  be  emploM  il 
w  i  t  h  considerable 
ulvantajje  for  the  en  - 
luMlishment  of  llie 
ilrawinijroom  in  vases 
ami  in  atiiiition  may 
lie  iiseii  with  splenibil 
effect  as  dinner  table 
decorators  when  in  a 
young:  state.  When 
they  so  far  increase  in 
size  as  to  be  no  longer 
suitable  for  such  uses, 
nothinj^  can  be  more 
effective  for  the  de- 
coration of  entrance 
halls,  corridors,  or 
staircases  ;  indeed,  il 
is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  place  rc- 
tjuiringf  decoration  in 
which  this  favourite 
curly  palm  could  not 
b  e  advantageously 
introduced.  Kentias 
are  among-st  the 
easiest  plants  to  cul. 
tivate,  their  chief 
requirements    being 

good  drainage  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  both  roots  and  foliage  ;  in  the  latter  case,  however, 
see  that  it  is  clean.  The  greatest  error  it  is  possible  to 
fall  into  is  to  keep  them  dry  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
Many  kind  of  palms  g-row  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
their  native  country  ;  others,  although  g-rowing  at 
considerable  distance  from  running  streams,  are  only- 
found  in  humid  places.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  their 
cultivation  is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal 
proportions,  adding  a  little  sand  to  keep  it  open  and 
sweet.  When  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  the  plants  into 
larger  pots,  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  good  soil,  adding  a  sprink- 
ling of  some  good  manure,  which  is  sure  to  be  attended 
by  good  effect  upon  the  plants.     In  regard  tore-potting 


palms  it  c.innol  be  too  strongly  impresscil  upon  tlie 
opi-r.ilor  the  necessity  of  preserving  intact  the  larger 
lleshy  roots  which  are  sure  to  be  founil  coiled  amongst 
Ihe  ilr.iin.ige,  fi>r  they  ;ire  the  feeders  and  real  life 
supporli'is  of  the  pl.ml.  N.iture  iloes  not  chop  off  these 
roots,  .mil  if  we  imitate  nature  it  shoulil  be  in  het  very 
best  form,  and  not  allow  our  plants  to  be  continu.illy 
struggling  for  a  bare  subsistence. 

K.  forsteriana  is  another  robust   growing  variety.  ;inil 

in  its  native  country  is    known    as   the  Thatch  Palm  on 

.iccount  of  its  leaves  being  used  in  Ih.itching  houses  or 

huts.      Its   li'.ives  are   \ery   deep    green,   dillering  from 

the  curly  palm,    in.is- 

rnmh   as,   whereas  irr 

the    above    they    an- 

curled,    in    this    plant 

I  hey  lie  quite  Hat. 

K.  sap  i  da  bears 
sorm-  resemblance  to 
the  preceding  ;  il  is. 
however,  more  slen- 
iler  in  all  its  parts,  anil 
p  r-  o  d  u  c  e  s  beautiful 
bright  green  leaves, 
.md  it  should  be  in 
i\ery  collection  of 
|ialins.  In  a  young 
state  il  is  well  adapted 
tor  the  decoration  ol 
apart  merits. 

K.  Baueri  is  another 
V  a  r-  i  e  t  y  of  great 
beauty,  often  known 
under  the  name  of 
Arece  Baueri.  It  also 
makes  a  handsome 
plant  for  vases  in 
sitting-rooms,  or  for 
the  dinner-table  when 
in  quite  a  young  state. 
The  genus  Kentia 
contains  in  all  ten 
species.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished botanically 
by  having  their 
flowers  in  groups  of 
t  h ree  ( t  wo  being  male) 
along  the  spadix. 
ccas  to  North  Zealand, 
n  ciintinent. — J.  M.  T. 


Kknti A  Bklmorkana. 


They  are  found  wild  from  the  Molu 
but  are  absent  from  the  Australia 

e^  1^  e^ 
Sii.VDE  Plants.— There  is  a  large  number  of  plants 
that  grow  naturally,  and  therefore  best,  in  the  shade. 
Light  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  character  of 
leaves,  and  species  that  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
shade  have  adapted  themselves  to  a  light  of  low  intensity. 
A  strong  light  injures  them.  The  leaves  of  shade  plants 
are,  as  a  rule,  thinner  and  broader  and  the  margins  less 
cut  up  than  the  leaves  of  sun-requiring  species.  In 
shade  plants,  too,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  form 
long  shoots  with  more  widely  spreading  branches  than 
is  the  case  with  sun  plants. 
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ROADSIIIE     FrI'IT    Cl  LTIRE    IN    CiERMANV. 

Strong-growing  Standanl  Apple  Trees  bordering  the  puljlic  1 


[The  Department  oj   Agiicultuie. 


ighw: 


Roadside  Fruit  Culture  in  Germany. 


THE  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  above  subject.  It  says:  — The 
practice  of  growing  fruit  beside  the  public  highway, 
though  it  has  never  been  seriously  taken  up  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  very  general  in  many  Continental 
countries,  and  nothing-,  perhaps,  strikes  the  traveller 
more  than  the  pleasant  sight  of  a  public  thoroughfare 
bordered  on  either  side  with  well-kept  fruit  trees,  laden 
with  their  tempting  burden  and  alTording  a  grateful 
shade  to  the  tired  way-farer.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing particularly  attractive  in  the  notion  of  roadside 
fruit  culture,  which  seems  to  present  an  almost  ideal 
combination  of  beauty  and  utility,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller  who  beholds 
for  the  first  time  the  wealth  of  fruit  ripening  in  these 
wayside  orchards.  So  far  as  our  climate,  at  least, 
is  concerned,  there  is  probably  no  reason  why 
excellent  fruit  should  not  be  successfully  grown  along 
many  of  our  Irish  highways,  but  many  other  important 
factors  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  matters  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
article,  which  merely  aims  at  giving  some  account  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
German  Empire,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  roadside  fruit  trees  is  now  upwards  of  two  millions. 
The  article  then  proceeds  to  give  an  historical  account 


of  roadside  fruit  culture  within  the  German  Empire,  fol- 
lowed with  astonishing  figures  as  to  the  amounts  of  money 
realised  by  the  sale  of  such  fruit.  In  Hanover,  for  ex- 
ample, the  net  profit  to  the  State  in  one  year  was  £6,837. 
Application  to  Ireland.— We  are  not  a  fruit-growing 
people  ;  we  even  neglect  to  utilise  the  blackberry  crop 
which,  out  of  sheer  good  will,  flourishes  in  our  hedges 
and  is  left  to  rot  in  tons  every  autumn.  The  case  would, 
no  doubt,  be  different  if  lucious  plums  and  glossy 
cherries  were  dangling  within  our  reach,  and  it  might 
be  argued  that  these  would  receive  a  good  deal  too 
much  attention  from  the  passer-by.  No  doubt  they 
would;  at  any  rate  at  first,  for  here  again  we  have  not 
the  fruit-growing  tradition  to  helps  us.  In  Wurtemberg 
or  Saxony,  where  every  cottager  has  his  own  little  fruit 
garden,  there  is  not  much  temptation  to  steal  a  public 
plum  or  a  county  council  apple,  and  besides,  in  many 
places,  certain  roadside  trees  are  set  apart  and  labelled 
as  for  general  use.  Custom  and  education  have  made 
roadside  fruit-culture  a  possibility  in  Germany,  and 
custom  and  education  may  do  the  same  for  us.  The 
appeal  to  our  pockets,  at  any  rate,  is  a  strong  one,  and 
the  reduction  of  rates  is  a  matter  which  no  public  body 
can  afford  to  neglect.  If  such  a  reduction  can  be  effected 
by  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  roadsides  and  on  waste 
strips  of  publicland,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in  Ireland, 
the  subject  is  one  which  at  least  merits  careful  attention. 
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Fruit. 


Ar    tlu-    i\'t..'i)t    l-"riiil    Coiii^iL's^    ;il    IL'xIkiiii 
;i  paper  on  this  siibjoct  was  road  by  Mr. 
W.  I>.  Little,  an  abstract  of  whicli  (taken 
tVoni  the  Fniif-griKVii)  is  liere  leprodueeil  : 

Kverv  ye.ir  wo  find  it  iioifss.ii y  that  l.irj;v  (.|iiaiitiiies 
of  fruit  shoiilil  be  sloreii  by  ifrowers  aeeoriliiij;^  to  the 
variety  oi  fruit  and  tlio  eoiidition  of  the  market.  In 
private  _i;-.»rdens  it  also  beeomos  a  neeessity  to  store 
fruit,  anil  the  provision  of  a  fruit-room  is  looUeil  upon  as 
an  important  faeloi-  in  this  work.  The  iilea  of  ordinary 
stor.iifc  i>f  the  majority  of  soft  fruits  is  not  enteitaineil, 
beeause  such  fruits  will  not  keep  until  the  ilestruetion  of 
iferm  life  is  eomplete,  and  to  carry  this  out  we  resort 
to  fruit  bottlinif.  With  many  varieties  of  apples  the 
ch'?mical  chantfes  in  the  substance  of  the  fruit  proceeds 
very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  hig^h  temperature  prevailing 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  very  desirable  that  mid  season 
anil  later  varieties  should  be  storetl.  otherwise  their  char- 
acteristics would  not  be  fully  developed.  Even  for 
cooking,  it  is  necessary  to  store  apples  such  as  Newton 
Wonder  and  Bramley  Seedling.  Nature  has  made 
many  provisions  for  bringing  about  the  changes  which 
form  ripe  fruit  changes  in  the  chemical  constituents 
which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  follow.  While  in  a 
green  state  the  unripe  fruits  perform  a  work  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  leaves  absoi  biiig  carbon 
ilioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  and  after  the  breaking 
up  process  the  oxygen  is  liberated  and  the  carbon 
retained  to  go  towards  building  up  the  flesh.  In 
apples  and  pears  this  is  very  marked.  As  ripening 
begins  this  process  is  reversed.  Oxygen  is  absorbed 
and  carbonic  acid  evolves.  If  a  tree  cirries  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  it  carries  a  large  number  of  seeiis  in 
the  fruit.  It  has  more  seed  than  it  can  develop,  and 
therefore  the  healthy  life  of  the  tree  is  practically  useil 
up  during  one  season  and  the  energy  is  lost  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  tells  us  what  to  do  in  regard  to 
thinning.  The  old  method  of  preserving  the  freshness 
of  fruit  was  by  immersion  in  carbonic  acid.  The  fruits 
should  be  sound,  free  from  scab  and  bruises,  and  be 
gathered  on  a  dry  day.  Mr.  Little  then  explained  the 
best  method  of  picking  plums,  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears  and  apples,  and  went  on  to  say  that 
choice  apples  or  pears  can  be  kept  in  dry  sand  in  jars. 
With  regard  to  the  ideal  fruit  room  (he  proceeded)  I 
can  do  nothing  better  than  refer  you  to  Messrs. 
Bunyard,  Rivers  &  X'eitch,  who  have  rooms  in  which 
fruit  can  be  kept  all  the  year  round.  These  rooms 
usually  have  a  great  quantity  of  thatch  about  them, 
and  I  believe  Mr.  River's  room  is  practically  under 
the  ground. 

Amateurs  can  use  an  outside  shed  that  can  be 
adapted  so  as  to  secure  a  cool,  steady  atmosphere  and 
circulation  ot  air  on  the  floor.  There  should  also  be 
the  necessary  facilities  for  ventilation.  The  windows 
and  doors  should  fit  very  closely.  The  roof  and  sides 
could  be  thatched  with  wood,  furze,  or  ling,  and  the 
inside  could  be  match-lined  ;  this  lining  being  packed 
with  sawdust  to  exclude  frost.  It  is  good  to  occasion- 
all}-  damp  the  floor.     Sliding  trays  can  be  used  for  hold- 


ing; the  fruit,  ,ind  tluy  lake  up  vi-iy  little  loom.  Kram- 
Uy's  .Soi'dling  anil  some  oilier  varieties  can  be  sloreil  in 
bulk  with  s.ifety.  .\l  Wobui  ntliey  found  Hramiey'.s .Seed- 
ling storeil  in  a  big  he.ip.  kept  praclic.illy  .is  well  as  those 
i^u  the  shelves.  Some  people  pit  their  apples  and  pears 
ill  the  same  w.iy  as  potatoes,  covered  with  ;i  l.iyer  y>i  soil 
iiu  top  of  a  thickness  of  straw,  and  this  method  h.is 
given  excellent  results.  To  avoid  the  communii  ation 
of  a  flavoui-  fVo;ii  llie  str.iw  to  the  fruit  I  suggest  cover- 
ing the  fruit  with  brown  paper  first.  In  that  condition 
the  top  fiuiis  may  get  ;i  rather  peeuliar  flavour,  but  llu- 
majority  will  not.  .\  drawback,  however,  is  the 
ilillicultN-  o\'  ge.ting  the  fruit  when  wanted  for  use,  ;tnd 
I  woulil  rather  suggi-st  the  erection  of  a  hut  with  walls 
oi  half-briek  thickness  and  about  4  feet  or  5  feet  high, 
.'ind  th.it  the  walls  bj  packed  round  with  turves,  and  .1 
galvanised  iron  roof  also  covered  with  turves,  and  thin 
more  galvanised  iron  to  run  oft"  the  water.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  fruit  room  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  afterwards  no  air  is  necessary 
e.xcept  what  gets  in  when  the  door  is  opened  to  enter. 
Thirty-five  degrees  to  forty  degrees  was  the  tempera- 
ture recommended  by  some  men,  and  it  shoulil  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  I-Vuit  can  also  be  kept  a  long 
time  in  a  barrel,  sunk  half  its  depth  and  then  covered 
with  soil. 

The  First  "'  Irish  Yew." 

I.\  an  account  o^  Lord  Knniskillen's  Irish  estate  in 
the  Estate  Muirazine  there  are  some  particulars  of 
the  famous  yew  tree  at  Florence  Court  Castle,  the  Earl's 
seat.  This  tree  is  the  parent  of  the  countless  thousands 
of  Florence  Court  or  Irish  Yews  that  now  flourish 
throughout  the  world,  every  one  grown  from  cuttings 
from  this  tree  or  its  descendants.  Accoiding  to  local 
authorities  upon  the  subject  the  tree  originateil  as  a 
sport.  Two  were  originally  found  growing  in  a  wild  state 
by  a  Mr.  Willis  when  out  coursing  for  hares  in  or  about 
the  ye.ir  1767  on  a  rock  in  the  mountain  above  P'lorence 
Court.  Those  he  dug  up,  and  planted  one  in  his  own 
garden,  and  took  the  other  in  his  coat  pocket  to  his 
landlord.  Baron  Mountflorence  (subsequently  first  P'arl 
of  Enniskillen)  at  Florence  Court,  where  it  was  planted 
and  still  grows.  The  parent  tree  at  Florence  Court  is 
growing  in  an  uncongenial  position  and  in  rather  damp 
soil,  and  for  many  years  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  cuttings  for  propagation  — cuttings  having  been 
sent  to  all  parts  of  America.  Its  present  dimensions 
are.  height  25  feet,  and  at  10  feet  from  the  ground  the 
circumference  is  66  feet.  It  consists  of  two  main  stems 
rising  close  together  from  the  ground,  measuring 
respectively  43in.  and  ,l6in.  in  circumference,  and  has 
never  looked  so  well  during  the  past  decade  or  more  as 
it  does  at  present.  Needless  to  say,  at  Florence  Court 
there  are  several  fine  specimens  grown  from  this 
famous  parent ;  one  is  2>2>  ^^^^  '"  lieight,  and  at  10  feet 
from  the  ground  measures  36  feet  in  circumference. — 
Journal  of  Horticulture. 

e^*         8^*         ^^ 

It  is  the  wisilom  and  goodness  of  gardening  which 
makes  it  such  a  deep  and  enduring  happiness.  It  is  the 
thankfulness,  reverence,  and  love  which  make  our  gar- 
dens dear  to  us  from  childhood  to  old  <i^e.—Dean  Hole. 
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Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

By  E.  Knowldin,   F.R.H.S. 

"Gaunt,  grey,  .and  grim,  with  lagging  limb, 
December  crawls  along, 
A  haggard  dame,  with  skinny  frame, 

She  drones  a  dismal  song  ; 
On,  on  she  goes  through  falling  snows, 

With  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  tears. 
Until  herfalt'ring  footsteps  reach 
The  graveyard  of  the  years." 

DRAWN  BLANK. -As  far  as  the  formal  flower- 
garden  is  concerned  we  should  like  to  shunt 
December  out  of  the  calendar.  That  is,  where 
the  spring-bedding  has  been  carried  out  decently  and 
in  order,  for,  to  our  mind,  it  now  resembles  the  prepara- 
tion for  some  pyrotechnic  display,  where  the  coming 
glories  are  bottled  up  in  barren-looking  framework 
awaiting  the  touch  of  the  operator  in  the  form  of  the 
caressing  hand  of  spring  to  transform  the  whole  into 
life  and  colour  ;  or  like  the  belle  who  has  given  up 
herself  to  somnolent  curl-papers  and  rests  in  the  chry- 
salis state  ere  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  frills  and 
furbelows  for  the  ball. 

Contingencies. — We  may  not  forget,  nevertheless, 
that  the  protecting  hand  is  necessary,  that  nothing  goes 
aglee  to  mar  the  devoutly  wished  for  consummation  of 
ove's  labours,  for  all  this  buried  wealth  is  at  the  mercy 
of  marauders  in  the  way  of  mice,  slugs,  and  birds  ;  and 
respecting  the  latter  and  their  love  for  tulips  and  cro- 
cuses, we  quite  agree  with  the  poet  apostrophising  them 
with  "  Birds  !  Birds  !  Ye  are  beautiful  things,  with  your 
earth-treading    feet    and    your    cloud-cleaving    wings," 

if -if  you'll  let  our  bulbs  alone  ;  otherwise  "bad  cess 

to  yez."  We  once  lost  ;^6o  worth  of  bulbs  from  a 
flower  garden  which  our  feathered  friends  found  a  week 
after  they  were  planted,  and  "  whipped"  the  lot. 

Rats  ! — The  rat  has  been  getting  a  pretty  bad  name 
of  late,  and  in  our  experience  he  richly  deserves 
it  all.  Even  single-handed  he  is  quite  able  to  live  up  to 
his  worst  reputation  in  the  garden.  We  have  had  him 
shelling  peas  in  summer,  stripping  Brussels  sprouts 
in  winter,  not  to  mention  gnawing  the  vine-stems 
through  which  he  had  travelled  a  couple  of  months 
before  to  sample   the   grapes,  whilst  no  bulbs  are  safe 

from   his  attentions,   and and    he    is  an  unmitigated 

scoundrel  to  whom  we  v/ould  show  no  more  mercy  than 
in  Hamelin  City,  where,  "Go,  cried  the  Mayor,  and  get 
long  poles  ;  poke  out  their  nests  and  block  up  their 
holes,"  the  up-to-date  version  of  which  is  run  to 
George's  Street  and  get  Watson's  Virus. 


A  Quietus. — There  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that 
having  it  out  with  the  rascally  rat  leaves  one  gardening 
worry  the  less,  but  what  we  want  to  come  at  is  now 
is  the  time  for  negotiations— the  fight  to  a  finish.  Well 
do  we  recollect  a  rat  invasion  in  Kildare,  when  they 
trooped  in  on  us  from  the  woods,  "Grave  old  plodders 
gay  young  friskers,  cockingtailsand  pricking  whiskers," 
nor  how  with  the  assistance  of  "  Mister  Hackett  "  we 
prepared  a  Barmecide  feast  for  the  rodents  whilst  a 
hard  frost  prevailed,  which  was  availed  of  to  the  extent 
that  for  twelve  months,  at  least,  the  rat  was  as  rare  as 
the  dodo.  As  history  is  repeating  itself,  and  the  time 
is  opportune,  need  we  apologise  for  the  digression  ? 

Small  Game. — Still,  relative  to  our  subject,  the  season 
is  with  us  when  we  are  apt  to  don  a  very  comfortable 
cloak  spun  from  the  yarn  of  imagination  — that  the  same 
frost  which  has  our  garden  in  its  grip  has  our  despic- 
able enemy,  the  slug,  by  the  throat,  and  is  very  nicely 
settling  accounts  without  our  interference.  Miss 
Ormerod,  however,  in  her  indefatigable  entomological 
researches,  blew  the  bottom  clean  out  of  that  belief,  and 
demonstrated  by  indisputable  fact  that  our  old  enemy 
can  not  only  endure  being  frozen  stiff  and  solid  in  the 
soil,  but  is  protected  in  it  from  birds,  and  when  he 
thaws  out  it  is  with  a  smile  and  an  appetite  which  bodes 
ill  for  our  pets  and  is  not  flattering  to  our  credulity. 

Out  of  Evil.— We  may,  nevertheless,  give  a  season- 
able and  reasonable  snap  of  frost  the  credit  for  some 
benevolence,  if  it  is  only  that  of  preventing  the  preco- 
cious primrose  from  rushing  into  print,  and  for  which 
"The  divine  Williams,"  as  a  French  friend  dubbed  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  seemed  to  have  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
when  speaking  of  ''  pale  primroses  which  die  unmarried." 
Serve  'em  right,  we  say.  We  are  looking  forward  to  more 
seasonable  things  as  Christmas  approaches  in  Chimon- 
anthus  fragrans,  which  on  a  warm  wall  with  every  blink 
of  sunshine  ''breathing  sweets  ditTuse."  We  have 
already  had  the  first  snowdrop  in  Galanthus  oclobrensis, 
whose  only  excuse  for  coming  at  all  seems  merely  to  be 
talked  about. 

Winter  Flowers. — Most  valuable  and  generally 
appreciated,  however,  are  the  Christmas  roses, especially 
if  one:  has  that  good  type  glorified  with  the  name  01 
Helleborus  niger  maximus.  The  cool,  moist  year  seems 
to  have  suited  it,  for  we  see  strong  tufts  in  which  the 
stiff-necked  buds  are  looped  in  close  cushions  awaiting 
the  call  of  kindness  to  give  us  Christmas  roses,  all  ot 
which,  of  course,  is  very  easily  managed  by  lifting  the 
clumps,  binding  the  roots  up  in  moss  with  iron  wire  and 
putting  them  in  the  greenhouse.  And  that's  the  way  to 
kill  'em,  some  will  say.  Well,  and  in  spite  of  the  plant's 
aversion  to  disturbance,  we  used  to  do  this  without  kill- 
ing by  using  two  batches  in  alternate  years,  and  for 
some  years  without  deterioration. 

Winter  Foliage. — How  cheery  now  is  gold  among  the 
green  !  Surely  the  golden  privet  is  one  of  the  finest 
evergreens  or  ever-yellows  which  ever  came  to  gladden 
up  our  gardens,  and  it  came  so  quietly,  how,  when,  or 
from  where  we  don't  know,  and  it  increases  in  favour, 
whilst  its  capabilities  have  room  for  amplification  when 
planters  can  be  induced  to  let  themselves  ^o  and  drop 
their  dotting  and  dribbling.  We  say  garden  advisedly— 
yea  !  and  the  flower-garden  at  that—  for  we  see  not  a  few 
over-bedded  places  where  the  monopolising  of  a  few  of 
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llif  l>ii^i;ff  IniK  Willi  ijolili'ii  prUi'l  as  a  pfi  iiiaiiciil  siil>- 
jeit  would  bo  a  Wfkoiiic  rolii-l  in  two  si-iist-s. 

Faikv  Tai.i  s. -  Wlio  i-oiikl  iK'lii'vo  so  nuK-li  l)iauly  lo 
bo  ill  I'viiloiui-  at  miil-wintor  as  wo  ilaily  soo  aroiiiiil 
Dalkov  ?  Coilaiiily  not  iho 
lulitor,  whoso  den  is  in  Haby- 
lon-on-Tliainos,  lo  wlioio  wo 
soni  him  atu^to  li_\'in_i;"  lo  inipi'i'ss 
tho  jjaioly  of  llu"  sluubliy  voio 
nioas  in  niassos  of  rosy  oiinison 
iMil  olhoi-  ilolij^hls  about 
Halki-y,  lor  our  liilinj;s  wore 
'/.'/  (si>  far)  tokl  in  l".alli,  so  wo 
lontludo  il  was  sot  tkiwn  as  a 
laiiy  tak',  im  at  k'ast  a  froak  of 
laiioy.  How  wo  shoukl  liko  lo 
sliow  him  tho  great  floworinvc 
stom  of  Ajjfave  amoricana  w  liioli 
has  shot  up  twenty  feet  in  a 
hltlo  ijarilon  at  Sandycovo,  and 
now  boars  a  massive  candola- 
lira-like  lieail  of  bloom  I 

A  Rk.MINDKK.  — In  the  pleasure 
>;rouiuls  tile  wi-allier  ]iro\idos 
opportunities  lor  work  whieh 
may  not  be  expedient  in  oilier 
directions.  If  "soft"  contem- 
plated alterations  to  walks  and 
avenues  can  be  made,  and  if 
hard  the  wheels  of  barrow  or 
cart  can  keep  above  ground  in 
the  performance  of  such  work 
as  may  not  only  be  necessary, 
liianktul  for  monopolising-  the  dullest 
twelve.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
cheerfulness  of  evergreens  in  both  shrubs  and  trees 
emphasises  their  value  where  they  have  been  judiciously 
catered  for  in  the  planting,  and  should  a  heavy  snow- 
fall occur  none  will  grudge  a  couple  of  hours  smart 
work  with  a  prop  in  promptly  relieving  them  of  the  in- 
cubus which  may  otherwise  spell  disaster ;  and  as 
"  December  crawls  along  "  surely  no  funeral  function 
was  ever  attended  with  less  grief  than  that  of  the 
"  Haggard  Dame,  with  skinny  frame  "  as  she  goes  to 
"  The  graveyard  of  the  years,"     .     .     . 


Goon  Prining  am 
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'  For  from  lier  bier  the  glad  n 
Will  give  us  back  the  spring.' 


year 


The  Fruit  Grounds. 

By  A.   Barker.    Carrigoran,    Newmarkel-on-H"ergus, 
Co.  Clare. 

THE  planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
should  be  completed  as  far  as  possible  during 
this  inonlh,  autumn  and  earl}'  winter  planting 
being  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory.  No  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  when  weather  and  condition  of 
soil  allow  of  proceeding  with  new  plantations,  the 
thinning  of  young  trees  where  they  have  become  over- 
crowded, or  the  lifting  and  replanting  of  fruit  trees  in 
unsatisfactory  condition.  I  would  strongly  advise 
getting  all  the    planting    possible    finished    during   the 


lirsi  iliroo  wo»-ks  of  Ihis  inotilli,  wlioiu-\or  llii- ground 
is  in  III  conililiim  .U  all,  .is  .ilui  llial  period  lliero  conns 
so\oi,il  wooks  \\  lion  planting  wv>iiki  be  bi'llorlofl  alono, 
.IS  Iho  ground  is  usu.illy  very  wet  and  cold,  with  such 
a  coiulition  i>f  inorliioss  prevailing  as  to  roiuior  planting 
\i.'iy  uiulosirabk'.  'riiere  is  also  gro.il  risk  of  Irois 
ilyiiig  oiiliiglit,  or  st.irtiiig  .iw.iy  very  weakly  wlioii 
now  growth  commoncos,  if  plaiilod  through  tho  end  ol 
nocombor  .iiiil  J.inu.iiy.  I  do  ii»>t  aiivocalo  Iho 
iiiukliing  of  now  |ilanleil  I  roes  so  fri'i|uoiill\'  rocoiii- 
nwndoil  ;il  Ihis  so.isoii,  ;is  I  coiisiilor  lli.it  both  In-i-s 
,'tiiil  ground  roroivo  mon-  bi'iu-lil  from  being  oxpoM-il 
lo  Iho  link'  sun  .iiid  iliy  wo.ilhor  voiichs.ifod  us 
Ihroiigh  till-  wiiilor  ih.in  llioy  ilo  by  being  miilcliod  willi 
oillior  liltory  ov  h.ilf-docayod  m.inuro,  but  I  would 
niulcli  freely  on  Iho  ;ippi4>ach  of  ili)-  weallior  in  s|iriiig 
lime  (though  I  would  make  an  exception  in  disiricis 
where  severe  frosis  or  poiioils  of  dry  weather  prt-vail 
in  the  winter,  anil  ajiply  in  such  localities  a  light  muk  li 
after  planting).  .My  gener.il  remarks  on  pl.intiiig 
written  last  month  are  equally  applicable  to  such 
operations  during  this  month,  so  it  would  bo  super- 
tluous  to  here  repe.it  them.  Nor  iiooil  I  repeal  my 
;iil\ico  anonl  i-iriiniiig--.  I  hough  il  ni.ty  bo  aiUis.ihlo  lo 
horo  ;idd  ;i  low  roni.irks  on  llial  voiy  trouhlosoino 
disease  "canker,"  which  I  ovoilookeil  when  wriling 
my  November  caloiular.  This  ilisease  is  much  more 
destructive  amongst  soin^  varieties  of  apples  Ih.in 
others,  varieties  willi  thin,  smooth  bark  being  peculiarly 
subject    to    it,    aiul     in     some    districts    the    disease    is 


ExAMi'Lii  Ol-   Caki-:less  Pru.mng— Thk   Dkcavi.nc; 
Snag  prkvknts  pkopkr  hkaling  ok  wounh. 

specially  virulent.  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin.  Stirling  Castle,  Emperor 
.Alexander,  Wellington,  tScc,  are  varieties  I  find  suffer 
severely  from  canker.  In  the  case  of  young  or  very 
old  trees  badly  attacked  it  is  labour  in  vain  attempting 
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to  cure  them,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  grub 
these  up  and  replace  them  with  new  healthy  trees, 
but  with  trees,  large  or  small,  not  severely  attacked, 
this  pest  may,  by  close  attention  and  perseverance,  be 
eradicated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trees  may  be 
considered  practically  free  from  injury  by  the  canker 
fung-us.  Small  branches,  if  severely  attacked,  should 
be  cut  away  completely  and  burned.  In  larger 
branches,  or  on  stems  of  trees,  wherever  the  corru- 
gated wounds  present,  take  a  very  sharp  knife  or 
chisel  and  cut  the  injured  part  completely  away  until 
sound,  healthy  bark  and  wood  are  reached,  leaving  a 
very  smooth  surface ;  then  brush  this  surface  over 
with  Stockholm  tar,  as  a  protection  from  future  attacks. 
It  is  also  very  advisable  to  raise  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  by  lifting  or  root  pruning,  if  the  roots  are  in  any 
bad  soil.  Liberal  mulchings  of  good,  rich  manure, 
or  new  loam,  &c.,  will  assist  in  rendering  the  trees  less 
susceptible  to  canker  attacks.  It  is  useful  to  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  canker  fungus  can  only  gain 
access  to  the  tree  through  a  wound  or  damaged  part, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  very  advisable  lo  pare  all 
damaged  parts  over,  and  give  a  rub  of  the  tar  brush 
to  the  cleaned  surface  as  a  preventative. 

According-  as  pruning  is  completed  spiaying  should 
be  proceeded  with  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Where  "black  spot  "  or  apple  and  pear  scab  has  been 
very  virulent  give  the  trees  a  thorough  drenching  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  as  recommended  in  my  November 
calendar.  If  the  trees  are  infested  with  lichens, 
woolly  aphis,  &c. ,  a  very  good  combined  spray  to 
destroy  these  pests  and  check  the  scab  is  as  follows  :  — 
One  and  a-half  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half 
pound  of  quicklime,  two  pounds  of  caustic  soda 
98  per  cent.,  five  pints  of  best  parafin  oil  ;  water,  ten 
gallons.  Mix  the  materials  as  follows  :— P'irst  place 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  canvas  bag  and  suspend 
it  in  nine  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden  tub  until  the 
sulphate  is  dissolved  ;  thoroughly  slake  the  quicklime 
in  a  little  water  ;  then  add  more  water  to  make  milk  of 
lime  ;  strain  this  into  tub  and  add  the  paraffin  oil,  and 
well  stir  the  whole  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  ;  after- 
wards add  the  caustic  soda  and  give  another  stirring, 
and  be  careful  that  the  mixture  does  not  splash  into  the 
face.  While  using  this  spray  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the 
hands  over  with  vasaline  or  wear  tight-fitting  rubber 
gloves,  and  be  careful  that  the  spray  does  not  blow 
over  the  face.  Pears  are  never  (or  very  rarely)  attacked 
by  woolly  aphis,  and  not  so  subject  to  lichens,  &c.,  as 
apples,  so  these  may  be  sprayed  with  the  copper 
sulphate  to  cure  pear  scab.  There  arc  now  many  very 
effective  sprays  sold  by  all  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
which  are  less  trouble  to  prepare  for  use  than  the  spray 
I  have  described. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  cleaned  over,  re- 
moving all  dead  leaves  and  weeds,  or  any  runners  that 
may  be  left  on  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
a  heavy  mulching  of  manure  in  the  early  part  of  the 
coming  year  ;  a  dressing  of  bassic  slag  after  the  beds 
are  cleaned  will  prove  of  considerable  advantage  ;  the 
-slag  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  cwt.  per  acre. 
Similar  treatment  also  applies  to  raspberry  plots,  after 
the  old  canes  have  been  cut  away  and  the  new  ones 
secured  to  their  supports. 


T 


General  Remarks.— Hedges  should  be  clipped  and 
cleaned  over;  if  any  weak  places  are  showing  make 
them  up  with  new  plants  of  whatever  the  hedge  or  fence 
may  be  composed  of.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  all 
hedge  clippings,  prunings,  leaves,  weeds,  &c.,  from 
general  cleaning-up  into  a  heap  on  some  vacant  ground, 
and  when  all  is  gathered  up  at  end  of  season  (or  earlier 
if  the  heap  is  getting  too  big)  set  fire  to  it  in  two  or 
three  places  and  burn  all  up  ;  the  ashes  will  make  a  very 
fertilising  agent  on  the  land.  Where  shelter  is  required 
for  plots  or  orchards  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant 
such  shelter  or  hedges.  Common  laurels,  beech,  or 
thorn  quicks  and  privet  mixed,  all  make  good  sheltering 
hedges.  The  Myrobalan  plum  forms  a  hedge  more 
quickly  than  any  of  the  above,  and  the  more  it  is  clipped 
or  pruned,  the  denser  it  becomes.  Beech  makes  a  very 
dense  shelter  also  by  planting  a  double  line,  the  lines 
about  a  yard  apart,  and  the  plants  according  to  size. 
Be  sure  to  look  through  fruit  stores  and  remove  any  rot- 
ting or  damaged  fruit,  otherwise  much  fruit  might  be 
spoiled. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

By  William  Tvndall,  Horticultural  Instructor, 
Co.  Kildare. 
HE  chief  work  in  the  vegetable  garden  during 
this  month  is  to  continue  the  work  of  trenching, 
digging,  and  ridging  the  vacant  ground  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  yet  whether  some  soils  are  benefited  by 
autumn  digging  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  gar- 
deners, though  differing,  may  each  be  right  ;  likewise 
the  benefit  of  digging  manure  into  sandy  soils  at 
this  time  of  year  for  next  season's  crops.  Where 
grubs,  wireworms,  and  millepedes  are  troublesome, 
the  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  or,  better,  bastard- 
trenched  and  left  rough,  giving  a  dressing  of  gas-lime 
on  the  surface,  and  left  for  some  time  before  lightly 
forking  in. 

Draining.  —  If  you  are  to  grow  good  crops  the  soil 
must  be  efficiently  drained  so  that  aeration  may  follow, 
otherwise  crops  will  not  do  well,  A  badly-drained  soil, 
on  account  of  its  coldness,  attracts  frost,  which,  espe- 
cially in  spring,  proves  so  destructive  to  tender  crops. 
To  know  if  the  ground  requires  draining  open  trial  holes 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  cover  over  with  boards,  &c. 
If  water  collects  in  these  it  is  evident  the  soil  requires 
draining.  Draining  need  not  be  very  expensive  if  there 
is  a  fair  fall  for  the  drains  to  empty.  To  know  the 
number  of  drains  required  open  first  at  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  when  completed  open  holes  midway  between, 
and  if  the  water  stands  in  them  instead  of  draining 
away  open  other  drains  midway  between  those  opened 
first.  In  opening  the  drains  make  them  wide  at  the  top 
and  narrow  down,  so  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the 
tiles  at  bottom  which  keeps  them  from  rolling  about, 
and  consequently  easier  fixed.  The  cross  drains  should 
empty  into  the  main  drain,  which  should  be  at  a  lower 
level.  When  all  is  finished  put  a  good  layer  of  broken 
stones,  clinkers.  &c.,  over  them  before  replacing  the 
soil. 

Seakale. — If  you  would  grow  good  seakale  early  in 
the  winter  you  must  have  strong  roots  that  have  had  a 
good  rest,   so  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  start  forcing  or 
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tako  up  inoio  roots  than  you  ii'i|uin.'  for  i-aoli  batili.  It 
is  often  a  mat  tor  i>("  ooiuonioiioo  wIutp  ami  how  tlu- 
roots  are  forooil,  but  tlio  tiinporaluio  must  ho  hl.^h 
eiiouich  to  foroo  >;rowth,  yot  not  loo  hiyh  or  I  ho  pro- 
duce will  bo  thin  and  weak,  ami  olti-ii  ton^^h  wiion 
cooked.  After  soakale  and  rlmbarl)  havo  >;ot  a  few 
niifhts'  frost  they  start  into  i;frowth  at  a  lower  tonipera- 
lure.  As  a  jjeneral  rule  the  linost  j^rowth  is  had  In- 
adopting  the  old  practice  of  forcinif  where  the  roots  are 
jjrown.  Cover  the  crowns  with  seakale  pots  or  inverted 
boxes  without  lids  and  the  bottoms  loose,  so  that  the 
jrrowths  can  be  examineil  without  movinjj  much  of  the 
heatinjf  material,  which  shoukl  be  a  mixture  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves  about  three  feet  deep.  Kxamine 
regularly  to  seeth.it  no  haitn  results  from  the  material 
jfettinif  too  hot.  If  it  does,  open  holes  to  let  heal 
escape. 

Khihakh.  — After  a  rest  not  much  heat  is  rciiuircd  to 
force  rhubarb,  especially  the  early  red  forms,  if  put  in 
a  house  where  heat  can  be  gfiven,  and  the  roots  kept 
moist.  Under  the  stag-e  of  a  warm  plant  house  is  a 
good  place  if  light  is  excluded  and  suflicient  room 
given  for  the  stalks  to  grow.  Cover  permanently 
planted  roots  with  bottomless  boxes  or  inverted  tubs, 
lids  being  necessary.     At  this  time  of  the  year  a  good 


do|ilh  .mil  wiilth  of  m.mure  .-iiul  le;ives  fi>r  hcitini;  is 
neccss.iry.  three  to  four  feet  not  being  too  much.  Care- 
fully gu.ud  ag.iinst  too  much  heat,  as  great  harm  to 
the  rhub.irb  may  result. 

C.i.oHi:  Arthiiokks. — These,  after  the  few  nigliis" 
frost  early  in  this  month,  look  bad  in  many  places,  sn 
prilled  then)  with  dry  litter,  e\en  putting  some  over 
the  tojvs  of  the  pl.mts,  so  ;ts  ti>  have  strong  shoots  next 
spring. 

i'v^r.\T<n:s. — If  it  is  intended  to  force  potatoes  in  pits 
or  pots  the  sets  shotdd  now  be  started  by  putting  them 
in  boxes,  and  place  in  gentle  heat  on  a  light  shelf,  ami 
they  will  then  start  strong  spiouts,  all  but  one  of  which 
shoukl  be  rubbed  off  before  pl.mting.  Too  much  cm- 
c.innot  be  given  to  the  storing  of  seeil  potatoes,  cspei  i- 
.illy  early  varieties.  Now  is  the  time,  if  not  alre.iily 
ilone,  to  place  the  seed  in  boxes,  and  these  can  be  stood 
over  each  other,  but  with  strips  of  wood  between  to 
,-idmil  light  and  air,  and  should  be  kept  dry  and  cool. 
It  is  only  when  growth  commences  that  the  boxes 
should  be  placed  singly,  when  the  more  light  and  ;iir 
the  better,  and  the  sprouts  will  be  strong  and  purple  in 
colour.  Ninelyfold,  Duke  of  York,  and  British  (Jueen 
are  good  early  sorts  for  bo.xing,  and  the  second  ami 
third  named  are  grand  quality  potatoes. 


I  lioard  a  music  sweet  to-day, 

A  simple  olden  tune, 
And  thoiii^ht  of  yellow  leaves  of  May 

.•\nd  bursting-  buds  of  June, — 
Of  dew-drops  sparkling  on  the  spray 

Until  the  thirst  of  noon. 

A  golden  primrose  in  the  rain 

Out  of  the  green  did  grow — 
.'Vh  !  sweet  of  life  in  winter's  wane, 

When  airs  of  April  blow  !  — 
TliLMi  melted  with  the  changing  stiain 

into  a  dream  oi'  sp.ow. 

—  Thunuis  M(i(/)()inii;/i. 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF 
"IRISH     GARDENING" 

The  present  number  completes  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  "  Irish  Gardening." 
A  Title-page  and  Index  will  be  issued 
in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  Subscriber  applying  for  same. 

Readers  of  "Irish  Gardening"  are 
asked  to  kindly  introduce  the  paper 
to  any  of  their  friends  interested  in 
plants  and  gardening,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  is  a  good  time  to  become  a 
subscriber. 
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The  Gardeners'  Attention   .  "-andscape  garden i ng 


WILL  NOW  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH  THE 

CLEANSING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 

THE  dormant  season  is  the  time  to  wag-e  war 
against  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  &c.  These  pests 
can  speedily  be  got  rid  of  under  g-lass  by  the  use  ot 
"XL-ALL"  NICOTINE  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE.  For  preparing 
Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  out  of  doors  for  a  clean, 
healthy  start  next  spring,  nothing  is  so  eifectual  as 
a  good  spraying,  after  the  leayes  haye  fallen,  \yith 
RICHARDS'  "XL-ALL"  WINTER  WASH,  which  will  destroy 
American  Blight,  other  insects,  moss,  &c.,  and  make 
the  bark  clean  and  healthy.  Can  be  obtained  every- 
where from  the   Horticultural  Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD    C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.   SMYTH 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservator}^  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  C.\rson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelors  Walk,  Dublin. 


ABSOLUTELY    UNEXCELLED 

ARE  my  3  and  4  year  old  Bush  and  Half  Standard 
Apple  Trees.  Department  recommended  varieties 
at  10/-  to  15/-  per  doz.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  and  St. 
Martin  Rhubarb  at  3/-  to  5/-  per  doz.  Thorn  Quicks 
at  15/-  to  20/-  per  1,000.  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental 
and  Flowering  Shrubs.  All  healthy,  clean  and  regularly 
transplanted.      Prices  very  moderate.      Lists  Free. 

W.  HAMMOND,  Paulberg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh 


AUTO-SHREDS  SSfS^'S    ^^^^ 

Leaf-mining     Maggots,   Mealy    Bug   and        '    ^ 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c.         •^ 
Simple  to  use,  i;io  apparatus  required.      In        <? 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d.;      ^ 
lo.ooo  cubic  feet,  3S.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesme'n, 
HACKNEV.  LONDON.  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


In  all  its  branches  efficiently  executed.  We  are  not 
architectural  Theorists  but  Botanic  Experts  familiar 
with  plant  life  and  habits.  Our  knowledge  ensures 
economy  and  obviates  vexatious   failures.      Plans  and 


estmiates  tree 


PENNICK  &  CO.,  Delgany  Nurseries 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds 

From    the    Finest    Stocks   and    Strains   in    Cultivation. 
Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Browne,  Thompson  &  Co., 

Seedsmen,  CORK. 

Telegrams — "  Thompson,  Seedsman,  Cork." 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

.\LSO 

SPECIAL  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES  FOR  1910 

Noil'  Feady. — Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Card. 

Wells'  Book,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum," 
nev^'ljr  revised  and  quite  up-to-date,  will  be  ready  about 

the  middle  of  January,  post  free,  is.  6d. 

Seed  of  Early  Flowering-  Single  Chrysanthemum  and 

Pentstemons    should    now   be    ordered.       Obtain    our 

strain  from  your  seedsman   or  direct  from — 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 


CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES     CONIFER/E 

POT  VINES         CLIMBING  PLANTS 
ROSES,  &c. 

Price  List  on  Application. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nlrseries.  Fleet,  Hants. 


10  tons  LIQHTON'S    Lincolnshire    Seed   Potatoes. 

New  CROP  WELL,   COOK  WELL.      Bargain 

Sorts  lists^Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansles 

FREE  LiGHTON,   KiRTON,   Boston 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC    GUANO. 

XOU  Hlf(best  .«wnrds;   Oold  Slcdnli  from 
nil  the  Principal  Exbibllion*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

/WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

IPSAVICH,  England. 


IRISH    c;ardening. 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Cultural  Instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 


Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally  chosen 


Very    large    stock    of 
BUSHES 
PYRAMIDS  and 
TRAINED  TREES 

on  Specially  Selected 
Fruiting  Stocks 


CORDONS 
A    Speciality 

250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 

(Dept.  8)   THE   NURSERIES 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  chelmsfohd 
i 


Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 

century." 

THOMSONS 

Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED    '^^h ,      Zl^TJ 

practical 
experience. 

PERFECT 
PLANT  FOODS 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in  public  favour. 
Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANTHEMDM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers  — 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


FOR  VINES, 
TOMATOES, 
CUCUMBERS, 
FLOWERINC. 
FOLIACE  and 
FRUIT  BEARING 
PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 
LAWNS,  &c. 


BEHIND     EVERY     PAIR     OF 

NORWELL'vS 

PERTH    BOOTS 

is  a  firm  with  over  joo  years 
establislied    reputation    for 
ninkinc     reliable       Scotch 
boots. 
Our  Gardeners'  Boots  are 
ight   sort.      You   will 
never  feel  foot  weary.  Why 
not  join   our   great,  happy 
footed  army  to-day? 
Our  special  Gardener  Hoots 
10/6,      11/6,     12/6 
Write  for  our  style  book.  No.  lOS 
mailed  free  anywhere. 

•«••  Mi  •■■■■■■•  Oi 


^<^ 


Rhubarb  and  Seakale  Pots,  Orchid  Pots 

and  Pans,  Seed  Pans,  Rustic  Pottery  ^^      c,^. 

very  Porous.     They  are         .y^^^  ^jO 

highly  recommended     ^X^^t%^^      .y^     ^ 

by  Nurserymen 

Large  and 
Small  Orders 
^>^    /V'\M  '^^^'^  despatched  same  da) 

^\  \3     -y^       C.\TALOGUE  Free 


^ 


i^. 


Herberts  Park  Pottery, 


DARLASTON 
STAFFS. 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Ill 


SWEET    PEAS 


Edmondson's    Eblana    Collections 

Contain  the  following  25  Giant-flowered  Varieties — 

Dorothy  Eckford,  Xora  Unwin,  John   Ingnian,  King-  Edward  \'II.,  Queen  Alexandra.    Frank  Dolby.  Lady  Grisel 

Hamilton,  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Lord  Nelson,   Black  Knight,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Henry 

Eckford.     Mrs.     Collier,    Agnes     Johnston,    Countess     Spencer,    Gladys     Unwin,     Helen     Lewis,    Janet     Scott, 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Lord    Rosebery,  America,  Phenomenal,  Dainty.  Helen  Pierce. 

25  Varieties,  40  seeds  each — 1,000  seeds  for  Is.  6d. 
25   Varieties,  80   seeds  each — 2,000  seeds  for  2s.  6d. 

The  "Minor  Eblana"  Collection,   12  choice  sorts,   Is. 

The   "Novelties"  Collection, 12  novelties,  5s. 

Eblana  Mixture,  1  quart,  5s.;  1  pint,  2s.  6d.  ;  |^-pint.  Is.  6d.  ;  peroz.  3d. 
Giant-flowered  Mixture,  per  lb.,   5s.;   per  |^-lb.,  2s.  6d.  ;  peroz.,  6d. 

EDMONDSON      BROTHERS,     seedsmen 

lo   Dame  Street, DUBLIN 


County  Armagh 
Grown    Fruit   Trees 

Very   Large   Stock  of — 

APPLES  .  CHERRIES 
PEARS    .  RASPBERRIES 
PLUMS    .  STRAV^BERRIES 


Immense  stock  of  Black  Currants, 
new  varieties  ;  grand  bushes, 
clean  and  healthy,  2,  3,  and  4 
years'  old.  Also  Shrubs,  Forest 
Trees  and  Thorns  of  Sizes 


Orders  have  prompt  attention 
CATALOGUES    FREE 


W.    BLEAKLEY 

Nurseries,  Killylea,  Co.  Armagh 


ESTABLISHED      1857 

MANN    &  SONS' 

CELEBRATED 

FORCING   ROOTS 


Seakale,     Asparagus 
Mint,   Rhubarb,  &c. 


Als 


FRUIT     BUSHES 

Gooseberries,  Currants 
Raspberries,    &c.,    &c. 

Large  Stocks   for    Disposal 


Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List  luid  Test iin„niah 


MANN  &  SONS 

GROWERS 

TWICKENHAM,    MIDDLESEX 


IV 


IRISH   (;\ki)i:\iNG 


.    .   FOR 

GARDEN 

AND 

PLEASURE 
GROUNDS 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 


IRON  FENCING 

ORNAMENTAL    HURDLES 

ESPALIERS 

FRUIT  WALL  WIRING 


TRAINERS 

BORDER   RAILS 

PERGOLAS 


KENNANU 


ONS, 

Ltd. 


FisH^amb-e        pygLII^ 


j  SEED  POTATOES. 

I    Support   Irish   Tillage    Farming. 

Early  kinds  (or  Boxing,  Mill  Season  and  Latc- 
ki'cpinti  Varieties,  at  wliulcsalc  rates. 


List  on  application  to  - 

Capt,    BAKKETT-HAMILTON, 
KILMANOCK  FARM, 

CAMIMLE,  ri.i  WATLKIOKI). 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


FOR    COLD,    WET    WEATHER. 


FELT-LINED  CLOGS 


Customers  delighted.  Feet  Cosy  and  Warm.  Hundreds 
of  pairs  already  sent  away  to  all  parU.  Try  ONE  PAIR, 
and  you  are  certain  to  be  selling  pairs  to  your  friends 
near  you.  Some  customers  have  got  Dozens  of  Pairs, 
and  are  praising  them  at  a  great  rate. 

JOHN  CREENIEES,  4,  WElllNCTON  ST.,  ClASCOW. 


LOOK!    ROSES!    ROSES! 

Rt>S|S        \       SI'l-.l    I    \l.l   I  N  .        I.-     .ni.s     ,-r     Koscs     l,> 
(•lIclI  (r.)iii  ill  .ill  very  best  variciics.     All  Lurri.mc  |i.iid  fur  (..> 
Plnnt   citrly.      Kslalilisht-d  over  so  vt-ars.     u  l>c»t  >cleclcd  .Stan<l 
Rose-.,    i6n.    Io    iPs,  ;     I.,  rhoifv-  llalfSinnHnrH   R■.^rs,    t4<«.  ;    41  v 

bcM   l)»varf  I' •■■•I    >■■ '     "       "•    ■•   - I    I 

or  Hvl.rid   I  i 

ClimbiMK  11 

Raiiil.ltrs  i  I  , 

Polyantha   R. -.  -  iiiw..ii).   in,.    1   1    i..,k.  ' -.  ;  '    1  nil  rini.  .ri  rin 
Monthly   Roses,   3s.;    la  hardy   I'.vcrjjrefn   KiinniiiK    Koses,   fur  i' 
cries,  banks,  &c.,  5s.  6d.  ;    50  'itiisli   Rt,ses,  from  l)csi  sorls,  unnan 
good  stufT,   las    6<l,     '1'lious.inds  of  all  best   I'ruit  'Irecs,  Hush  Krn:i 
&c.,   .Shrubs,  Climbini;    and    Ilerb.iceous    Plants,   Hulbs,   &c.,  cheap. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  cheap   Lists   free.       Thousirnds  of  Testi- 
monials.      "How  to  Cirow  Roses"  book,  |K>st  free,  ^d.      Plant  now. 


ROSE 
(i  ROWER 


JAMES  WALTERS, 

MOUNT     RAD!  ORI).     IIXETER 

WINDOW    GLASS. 

Polished    Plate    for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest   Rates. 


DEATH    TO    THE    WEEDS. 

HOYTE'S  WEED   KILLER. 

Sttonily  Recomtitended  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  &yc. 

Price,  2S.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  is.  6cl.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks. 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE    &    SON,    The  City  of  Dublin  I)ru(J  linll, 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW  CATALOG!  Eis.suedbv  Norman  Davis 
Now  Ready,  post  free,  flu-  elioiccsl  \;ii  ii-li.s, 
as  supplied  to  the  leading  exliibilors  iov  the  past  35 
jeiirs.  Also  a  Splendid  Colleclion  of  Singles,  Decorative 
Varieties,  and  the  Best  and  Choicest  Michaelmas  Daisies 

Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  FRAMFIELD,  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 


Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 


HORTICULTURAL    POTTERY 


OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Writ 


Carlev's  Bridge 

ISCORT-HY 


^-G.  J.  Owens,  r: 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  BrOWETT  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


IRISH   GARDENING 


FRUIT     TREES 

OF  ACKNOWLEDGED  FINEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY. 
About    25,000   ^-Standards    for   sale    this    season. 
Every  Tree  winter- washed,  carefully  pruned,  trans- 
—  planted,  and  splendidly  rooted.  — 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  6,000  4  and  5  year  ^^-Standards,  extra  strong, 
big  heads,  fruiting  trees.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  in  best 
sorts.     Lists  on  application.       18/,  20/-  dozen.      Worth    double. 

TRAINED  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

Over   3,000   for   sale.       Magnificent    Stuff. 

,  2/-,  2/6,  3/6  to  5/-  each.     Trade  supplied. 

None  but  the  most  popular  and   best  varieties  offered  in  each  Section. 

I  cordially   invite    inspection   of  my   stock.       All    I    offer    are    growing 

in  my  nurseries. 

FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  HEDGING  PLANTS,  &c., 

in  large    quantities. 

SPECIMEN  TRANSPLANTED  SHRUBS  a  great  speciality. 
Lists  Free.     Correspondence  Invited. 


T/^XTT^O      17  -n    Tj  0        Forest  Lodge,  Nurseries,  From  a  Photo  of  one  of  my  3-year-old  trees  g 

»l  V^  J.  ^  X_-/ O •     1*  .  Xv.  Jrl  .O.*     r^  r^         ir  in  the  Nursery.     This  is  my  type  of  a-Stand 

J  5    GowRAN,  Co.   Kilkenny.         Telegrams:  "Jones,  Gowran. 


growing 
Standard. 


Three  Grand  New  Potatoes! 

"LEINSTER    WONDER"  (Williamsons) 

Late  Maincrop.      Great  Disease  Resister 

"THE      colleen;"     (WILLIAMSON'S) 

A.    M.    Royal.  Horticultural    Society    of 
Eng-land.        Superb  Second  Early 

"THE    PRESIDENT"    (dotch) 

Late  Maincrop.       Illustrated  Pamphlets  Free 


J.    F.    WILLIAMSON,    f  r.h.s. 

Seed  Potato   Specialist,   MALLOW,    Co.    Cork 

CHEALS' 

113   Acres   Fruit   Trees,   Ornamental   Trees 
Shrubs  of  all  kinds 

CHEALS' 

Garden  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants 

CHEALS' 

Landscape  Gardeners,  Garden  Architects,  &c. 

London  Office  for  this  Department — 
53   VICTORIA    STREET,   WESTMINSTER 

Booklet  on  Garden  Making  Post  Free.  Catalogues  Post  Free 

J.   CHEAL    &    SONS 

Lov^field    Nurseries,    Crav^ley,    Sussex 


TAIT'S 

Garden    Seeds 

Carriage  Paid  ARE     THE     BEST 


Selected  Vegetable  Seeds 
Choicest  Flower  Seeds 
Imported   Seed   Potatoes 


EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Call  or  write  for  Tait's 
Annual    List    post    free 

W.  TAIT  &  CO. 

-SEED    MERCHANTS — 


119  &  120  Capel  St.,  DUBLIN 


IRISH     CAROKNINC; 


W.    LEGGETT'S- 

COLCHESTER 
ROSES 


Winner  of  over  80  First  and 
Second  Prizes,  Cups  and  Medals 
at  the  Principal   Shows,  1908-9 

Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  on  application 

SPECIAL    OFFER 

of  Roses  of  recent  introduction- 
Joseph  low  c  While  Ditnithy  I'crkins       Mrs.  Aaron  Ward 
L>on  Rose  MaJame  Mela'nieSoupcrt    Laurent  Carle 
General  McArthur           V\onne  Vachcroi  l.ady  Helen  Vincent 
Geo.  C.  Waud                   FJizahclh  Barnes                Queen  of  Spain 
The  set  of  12  strong  plants,  23  6  carriage  paid 

Collection  "A,"  24  Hybrid  Teas,  selected  from  s.  d. 

best  varieties 20  0 

Collection  "B,"  24  HP-s,  as  above     •                  .  15  0 

Collection  "C,"  12  Teas 10  6 

W.     LEGGETT 

THE     ROSE    GARDENS 

West   Bergholt,    COLCHESTER 


M.  Saundi-.rs  &  Sons 

JK-t;  to  tall  atlLiilioii  to  their  iinsiii- 
passcd     aiul     LXtciisi\L'     Lollcclion     o^ 

General  Nursery  Stoek 

includinj,'-  l-'riiil  Trees  o^  all  kinds, 
clean  and  well  rooted  ;  Roses  of  all 
classes,  thousands  to  select  from  ; 
Avenue  Trees  of  all  kinds  ;  Conifers, 
a  maj^-iiificent  collection  ;  ICverj^'^reen 
and  Deciduous  Klowerinj^  Shrubs  in 
endless  variety  ;  Forest  Trees,  several 
acres  of  all  sizes  .".    Inspection  invited 

CArALoc;ui:s  Frki:  on  Application 


Friars  Walk  Nurseries 
Cork 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    F.R.H.S. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 


Head    Office:     Nelson    Street,    BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


UxTON's  Fruit  Trees 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained,  Beautifully 
Rooted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Vines,  Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  &c.,  &c. 

AS  .  . 
Standards,  2/-  and  2/6  each  ;  Bushes,  2/6 
to  3/6  each;  Pyramids,  3/6  to  5/-  each; 
Espaliers,  3/6  to  5/-  each ;  Cordons, 
2/-  each,  21/-  per  doz.  ;  Wall  Trees,  3/6 
to  7/6  each ;  PoT  Fruit  Trees,  5/-  to 
10/6  each 

New  fully  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  G  atis 


LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD 


FiRlIlT  JRiiES 


RELIABLE 

FRUIT  TREES 

AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stock,  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  delivered  to  any  railway 
station 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 


CATALOGUES     FREE 


The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


FRUIT  TREES 

Two  Apples  worth  Growing,  are — 

Ard  Cairn  Russet  and  Gibbon's  Russet 

ARD  CAIRN  RUSSET  has  been  grown 
at  Wisley  Gardens,  also  by  Mr.  Allan  at 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  who  writes  to  say — 
"  The  flavour  runs  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  very 
closely  as  a  high  quality  fruit."  "  The 
Garden"  speaks  very  highly  of  it  in  their 
issue  of  Oct.  23,  1909,  It  was  also  spoken 
of  very  highly  in  last  month's  "  Irish  Garden- 
ing" by  D.  Houston,  Esq. 

Why    not    Give    it    a    Trial  ? 

We  are  offering  nice  trees  of  this  and  Gibbon's 

Russet,  at   1/6,  2/6  and  3/6  each 
CL.  Our  10/6  collection  of  12  nice  kinds  (both 
kitchen  and  dessert  varieties  included)   cannot 
be   surpassed ;    carriage   paid  to    any    station 
south  of  Dublin 
d.  Please  write  for  our  Select  List. 
C  Also  write  for  our  general' Seed  Catalogue 
for     1910.       The    choicest    Vegetable    and 
Flower     Seeds  ;    also    Irish    Seed    Potatoes. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

Ard  Cairn  Nursery,   Ballintemple,   CORK 


IRISH    CiARDI.MNG 


HORNE S  TREES 


SPECIAL 
CASH   . 


OFFER 


200,000    FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 


of  all   kinds,    includint,'-  several   thousand 


STANDARD    APPLES,    PEARS,    AND    PLUMS 


10,000 

Paradise. 


Maiden    Apples    on    English 

Tlie    followiii-    popular    kinds    are    in- 
cluded : — James  Grieve,  Ben's  Red, 
Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Oranj^e,  Aliing-- 
11  Pippin,  Bramley  Seedlinef,  Lord 
'   rby,  Worcester  Pearmain,Ecklin 
ile     Seedling",     Newton     Wonder 
\orfolk  Wonder,  Blenheim  Orange 
Warner's  Rival,  Quarrendcn,  Lane's 
K         ^  Prince  Albert.      Price,  6s.  per  doz 

''>  40s.    100. 

Also  a  very  fine  lot  of  20,000  Pyra- 
mid   Apples    (two    and   three   years)   on 

English  Paradise,  including  :- Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Allington 
Pippin,  Bramley  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Houblon, 
Charles  Ross,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and 
many  others.     Price,    I  OS.  per  doz.  ;  70s.    100. 

About   20,000   Half-standard   Apples 
on   Crab   Stock   (two   and   three   years.) 


Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Derby, 
Blenheim  Orange,  James  Grieve.  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
and  many  others.     Price,    I  OS.   per  doz.  ;  70s.    100. 

Standard  Apples.  The  following  popular  kinds 
are  included  : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  James  Grieve,  Ecklinville.  Allington  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Devonshire  Ouarrenden,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Lord  Derby.  Warner's  King,  King  of  Pippin, 
Wellington.  Lord  Suffield.  Price,  l8s.  per  doz.; 
£6  100. 


.A^bout  10.000  Pears,  Standard  Czar  Plums,  l8s.  doz.; 
£6  100.  About  10.000  Black  Currants,  1,000  Red 
Currants,  20,000  Raspberries,  Superlative,  l8s.  1,000; 
several  thousand  Cabbage,  2S.  6d.  1,000;  and  Straw- 
berry Plants,  Loganberry  Plants,  from  layers,  very  fine 
sample,    1 5s.  for  25  plants. 


Special  Quotations  for  large  Quantities         New  II 
World-wide  Reputation       .  .  .         All  the 


ustrated  Catalogue  now  ready  to  be  had  post  free 
Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation      .... 


Noted  Fruit  Tree  Growers 


W.    HORNE     &     SONS,    cLIFFE  nelr   RbcHESTER,    KENT 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


IX 


ALL  OWNERS  of  GARDENS  or  FARMS 

SHOULD    SOW 

DRUMMOND'S    CELEBRATED    SEEDS 


Drummond's  Vegetable  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Bulbs 
Drummond's  Fruit  Trees 
Drummond's  Garden  Tools 
Drummond's  Special  Manures 


AWARDED 

150  First  Prizes 

in    1909 


Drummond's  Horticultural  Sundries 
Drummond's  Grass  Seeds 
Drummond's  Clover  Seeds 
Drummond's  Seed  Grain 
Drummond's  Seed  Potatoes 
Drummond's  Root  Crop  Seeds 


CATALOGUES  FREE.        Please  say  whether  Garden,  Farm,  or  Nursery  Catalogue  is  required 

W.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

57  6  58  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


Thos.  McKenzie  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


McKENZIE'S^ 


SELECTED  AND  TESTED     .     . 
VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 


McKENZIE'S^ 


The  best  that  money 
can  buy 


SELECTED  SEED   POTATOES    . 

All  specially  grown  and  care-Fully 
hand  picked 

McKENZIE'S^ 

SELECTED    GLADIOLI,    LILIUMS 
ANEMONES  AND  RANUNCULUS 

For    Spring    Planting ;   give   a 
grand    display   in   the   Autumn 

l^     We  can   supply  everything  for  the   Garden,  best 
quality,  lowest  prices 

l^     Send  for    our    New   Illustrated    List,    giving   full 
cultural  directions,  post  free  on  application 


212  Great   Brunswick  St.,  DUBLIN 


Established    1 820 

S.  SPOONER  &  SONS 

Fruit   Tree   Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half-a-million  to  select  from 

100,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
.     Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATx\LOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED 
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By  Royal 
Appointment 


To  H.M. 

The   King 


CHAMPION  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  YEAR 

First  Prize,  Shrewsbury,  1909 

Collection    of  Vegetables.       Open   to   the   World 

Grown  from  Webbs'  Seeds 


P'iRST  Prize,  Shrewsbury,   1909.      Open  to  the  World 


The  annexed  collection  com- 
prised the  following  varieties- 
Webbs'    Stourbridge    Marrow 

Pea,  2/6  per  qt. 
Webbs'     Pink      Perfection 
Celery,  6d.  and  1  /-  per  pkt. 
Webbs'  New  Emperor  Tomato 

I  /6  and  2/6  per  pkt. 
Webbs' Champion  Prize  Leek, 

!  /6  and  2/6  per  pkt. 
Webbs'     Exhibition      Runner 

Bean,  2/-  per  pt.  ;  3/6  per 

qt. 

Webbs'  Prize  Winner  Carrot, 
1  /-  per  oz. 

Webbs'  Selected  Ailsa  Craig 
Onion,  6d.,  1/-,  and  2/6 
per  pkt. 

Webbs'  Early  Mammoth  Cauli- 
flower, 1  /6  per  pkt. 

Webbs'  Goldfinder  Potato,  3/6 
per  peck  ;    12/-  per  bushel 


PREMIER    HONOURS    IN    1909   TO    WEBB    ^    SONS 
FOR     VEGETABLES     AND     FLOWERS 


SILVER  CUP 
SILVER  CUP 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 


R.H.S.,  London  GOLD  MEDAL  .  Wolverhampton 

Hanley  GOLD  MEDAL  .  Birmingham 

Leamington  GOLD  MEDAL  .  Cardiff 

Leicester     .       .  GOLD  MEDAL  .  York   . 

Burton-on -Trent  GOLD  MEDAL  .  Hanley 

For  the  best  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  see  WEBBS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  free 

WEBB    &    SONS,  Wordsley,   Stourbridge 


IRISH    (;\KnFNTNG 
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i'lowcrini!;   Shrubs. 


GKOKr.K    .MKKi:nrril    proilmi-s  an   iiuli-libU-    im- 
pivssion  on  the  iin.ijiiiiation  by  lus  di'sriiplioii   of 
a  wliiti"  i-hiMTV  in  '/'/if  /\:,i>is/.  ami    to  tnio   lovi-is 
.i|    till"    opiMi  air  anil   natmv   lliis  aiul   all    llu-   luMulifnl 
tl.>\viTinir  tri'i's  ami  >linihs  of  our  vfanlons  afl\>iil   ijri-al 

i.li.uht." 
It     is    commonly  riMnarkctl    by    nnrserymcn    in    this 

oiintry  that  the  tcncK'noy  to  plant  tlio  more  sombre 
,  \eryreens  is  hard  to  eombat.  and  many  a  plant 
nuMvhant  who  takes  more  than  a  monetary  interest  in 
his  business  wisiies  at  the  planting,' time  that  he  could 
only  present  to  his  clients'  eyes  sonie  such  specimen  as 
a  well-tlowered  Almond.  Hybrid  Cherry,  or  Japanese 
Crab  Apple  as  it  appe.irs  in  the  ir''-^'y  ^''f  ''"^  tlowerinK 
season,  and  which  anyone  can  j-row.  When  planlintj: 
one  should  never  fail  to  include  a  fair  proportion  of 
deciduous  flowerinir  varieties  ;  althouifh  most  unpromis- 
inif  ill  appear.ineo  when  planted,  they  brii^^hten  the 
entire  surrouniliniLCs  in  their  respective  seasons  ami 
.harm  every  belioUler.  One  can  have  bloom  almost 
I  he  year  round  by  plant  int;^  a  judicious  selection. 
Amoiiij-st  the  first  to  flower  is  Atnyij^dnlus  /}avr(/i'nua,  a 
beautiful  double  white  Almond  which  sometimes  blooms 
as  early  as  January.  There  are  others,  such  as  Foi- 
svl/iia  siis/ifiisa,  which  flaunt  their  flowers  for  weeks  in 
the  face  of  the  harsh  winds  of  March,  and  a  host  of  the 
best  Ihinsi^s  come  in  durintj  the  succeeding^  months. 
\'arieties "are  too  numerous  to  detail  here,  but  planters 
should  send  to  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin,  for  their  catalogue,  which  contains  a 

olleclion  suitable  for  most  requirements  and   priced    at 

i^'-ures  which  ileter  none. 


X:  ann  DCD  A/^DC  is  the  rfoss  return  from  an  Engltsti 
XbUU  rtL.t\  J\\^t\tl.  plot  of  land  worked  under  ttie 
French  method  of  intensive  culture,  by  the  use  of  Cloches  or  Bell-glasses 

FOR    THE    PROPAGATION    OF  EARLY    VEGETABLES,    &c. 


Pilkington's  Glass  Cloches 


SHOULD  BE  USED 


Of  superior  quality 
and  made  either 
with  or  without 
knobs  in  sizes  up  to 
20-in.  diameter  .     . 


Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd., 


Carriage  paid  o  n 
lots  of  50  or  over 
to  Dublin  or 
Belfast       . 

Of  all  Dealers  in 
Garden  and  Farm 
Requisites,  or 
direct  from    .     .     . 

Glass  Works : 
ST.  HI.LENS 
Lanes.  


This  "Apparatus" 
has  obtained  repute 
both  in  Large  and 
Small  Gardens. 

^VJ•itc•    for     Discounts 
and  I'rico  r,ists. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

SI'OITING, 

HOT  WATER  PIPES, 

noiLERS,    PIMPS,   LAMP 

POSTS,   VENTILATING 

GEAR. 


THOS.  W.  ROBINSON,  LTD. 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Manufacturers. 

STOURBRIDGE. 


Water  JMants  and  RockCiardcns 

Till';  new  qiiarlcrly  isstic  of  the  joiiriial 
of  tlic  Ui\val  Hortictilliir.il  Society  of 
l-'iii^laiui  coiit.iiiis  the  text  of  two  papers 
rccLMitly  read  bd'orc  the  socict)  by  Mr.  I".  \\  . 
Mooiv,  M..\.,  aiul  Mr.  K.  Moyd  IV:iei,'cr,  l!..\. 
Tlu'  title  ol  Mr.  .Moore's  paper  is  "  \\',iter 
Plants,"  .iikI  tli.it  o\'  .Mr.  I'r.iej.-^er's  "  Rock 
Gardens.  Natural  ;iiul  .Artificial,"  :i  siibject  ih.it 
tlie  author  h;is  ni.-idc  his  own. 

In  ihe  course  o\'  his  p.ipcr  ^Ir.  Moore  re- 
marks :  — 

There  is  no  more  Htir.ietivi'  juUiition  to  ;tny  K-''^'*'" 
than  .'I  quiet  pond,  with  suitalily  planted  marjj^ins,  .ind 
its  attraelions  eontiinie  from  tlie  opening  of  ihi"  Mareli 
marijfolds  at  the  end  of  Keliriiary  to  the  early  parts  of 
October.  Tliere  is  a  quiet  happiness  in  the  .ippe.aranee 
of  such  a  pool  or  pond,  on  a  hot  summer  day  in  full  sun- 
shine, which  is  fascinalinj;',  anil  which  defies  comparison 
with  any  other  part  of  the  .£;-arden.  It  is  only  when  the 
same  scene  is  cciilemplated  in  winter  that  one  fully 
recoi^^nises  how  much  we  owe  to  water-side  vei^-etation. 

Particulars  are  ij^iven  as  to  the  fonnation  of 
a  pond  and  how  to  stock  it  with  suitable  plants. 
The  paper  concludes  with  a  list  of  water  plants 


FUMIGATE 


Mlc.I>OXJGAL.L.'S 
"SHEETS" 


SELF-ACTING 


READY    FOR    USE 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

McDOUCALL'S      CELEBRATED 
"SHEETS"  AND  "FUMERS" 

Sold   hv   Nurservmen,  Seedsmen  and  Elorists 
throughout  the  World 


^ 
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CROSS'S^ 

CliUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates      Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growlers  &  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Fttll  particulars  on   application   to   the   Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,   GLASGOW 


IMPORTANT    TO-. 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


I 

"NIQUAS" 

(Registered) . 

The   most   successful    Non=poisonous   Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE— 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  IS  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  Kallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c.,  whilst  RED 
SPIDER,  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
MSinK    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfut/y  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint,l/-;  Quart,  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-  Gallon,  5/- 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED    METAL 

VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED   1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6d.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Registered  No.  14629. 


All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 


The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved   Article,      It  has  been   in 

eneral  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 


SHADING 


And! 


Trade  Mark 


that  you  get  it ! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 
Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  Packets  containing  8  ozs.,  for  100  feet  of  glass,  I/- ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 
and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  IO/6 ;    14  lbs.,  20/-. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13    and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,   E.G. 


IRISH      GARDENING. 


which  have  withstood  piiilons^Lil  .siilMin.rj:LiK(.- 
;it  (.'ilasncx  in.  Mr.  Piao^^or  in  al.so  essentially 
|-<ra>.tical  in  the  treatment  o\'  liis  snhjeet,  wliile 
the  bioloijieal  principles  nndei  lyini,^  snccesslul 
eulture  is  earelnlly  explained  1\\  the  anthor. 
As  he  says:  — 

WluMi  \vi' eonu*  lo  iiillivalc  Alpiiu's  aiul  vock  plants 
ill  our  ifariloiis  \vc  slioiilcl  lonu-mlnT  tin-  loiulilioiis 
iiiuItT  wliuli  llu'v  iffow  ill  llu'ir  iiaii\i>  lioiiii's.  I'irsI  i>( 
all.  oviMi  ill  till'  r.iM'  of  lliosi-  wiruli  iivi-  on  wet  rooks, 
ilrainajfo  is  perfeet.  ami  that  is  the  sinr  i/iki  mm  of  a 
siueessfiil  Alpine  jjarcleii —ttrainajifo  anil  .ihvays  ilr.iin- 
airc,  and  not  only  in.iin  ilraiiiaj^e  in  a  way  oi  a  j^eiu'i.il 
tlrainiiiy;  oJ  tho  site  should  it  nooil  it,  hut  ilr;iiiiai;^i-  lor 
f.u-h  pl.iiil  ill  till*  form  of  .i  liirht  porous  soil,  with 
leili^es  ami  stony  pookiMs.  I'lioii  we  iiinsl  iniil.ilo  tin- 
sunnv  and  open  positions  in  which  lliey  i^'iow  in 
nature  iiv  avoiilini^  over-h;iii_ijintf  I  rei's  ov  iHlier 
loo  dense  sliaile  for  our  plants.  The  soil  shoulii  he 
ileep  \oo,  with  hij^-  l>locks  of  stone,  for  many  of  otn 
little  Alpines  have  yardlonjj  roots  whieh  they  are 
aeeustomeii  lo  thrust  far  into  the  roek  creviees  in 
search  of  food  ami  moisture. 

Mr.  Praej^er,  who  has  de\  oted  much  time  to 
the  stiid\'  of  rock  phints  in  tlieir  nati\e  homes, 
o-ives  a  vivid  description  of  the  vertical  distri- 
bution of  Alpines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Alps  or 
in  any  other  similar  mountain  rang-e,  where  we 
find  the  whole  series  of  floras  forming-  a  suc- 
cession of  natural  rock  g-ardens  as  we  climb 
hig-her  and  hig^her  from  the  lower  slopes. 

.\bove  the  limit  of  cultivation  the  pine  forests  climb 
up  the  slope,  giving:  shade  and  a  rich,  humus  soil  for 
many  very  delightful  flowers.  Above  this  sub-Alpine 
bushes  often  again  afford  protection.  Hence,  we 
emerge  on  the  great  grassy  slopes  gay  with  a  hundred 
Alpine  species — primulas,  gentians,  soldanellas,  and 
many  others  ;  while  around  and  above  are  rocky  scarps 
and    precipices,    the    favoured    home   of    innumerable 


Alpines —saxifrages,     s«Mnperviviim'»,     androsales,    ami 
so  on. 

The  paper  concluded  witli  a  description  o( 
I  lie  best  methods  o\  building'  rock  g-ardens,  a 
sullied  that  .Mr.  Praeger  has  already  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  pages  \.->\   linsii  i;.\Kni;\i.\t;. 


Cdit     Roses    lor 


Wint 


cr. 


Tl  I  I'i  best  time  locul  i  osi-s  for  this  purpose  is  in 
llie  eml  of  Sipti-mbi-r  ami  October,  when  flowers 
ilevelop  more  slowly.  .Any  of  the  larger  kinds 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  blossoms  should  be 
g.ithi-reil  when  in  bud,  just  after  the  petals  are  mature 
and  before  they  have  started  to  unroll.  They  shoulil  be 
quite  dry,  and  if  damp  at  cutting  should  be  drii-d. 
Procure  .i  liil  of  a  tin  cannister,  and  aroumi  this  twist  a 
piece  of  wire  so  that  the  whole  thing  will  be  like  a 
small  frying  pan.  I'lil  in  it  ;i  few  lumps  of  candle  wax, 
I  hen,  holiling  the  liil  o\er  a  lighted  candle,  lake  each 
rosebud  ami  dip  the  end  in  the  wax,  repealing  the 
tlipping  till  a  small  lump  or  globe  of  wax  is  fonneil  ;il 
I  he  end  of  each  stalk  ;  then  tie  a  small  piece  of  silk 
thread  around  each  of  the  buds  just  tight  enough  to 
keep  in  place  without  injuring  the  petals.  Next  get 
some  tin  boxes  of  medium  size  and  on  which  the  lids  fit 
well.  Wrap  the  head  of  each  flower  in  tissue  paper 
tying  it  securely  at  either  end  with  silk.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  each  bud  is  thoroughly  free  from  any 
surface  moisture,  as  one  damp  bud  will  spoil  a  whole 
box.  When  roses  are  wrapped  pack  them  away  in  the 
Ijoxes,  which  should  be  lined  with  wadding.  The  buds 
may  be  put  in  fairly  closely  as  long  as  they  are  not 
really  crushed  when  the  lid  is  put  on.  In  order  lo  make 
the  box  doubly  air-tight  it  is  well  to  paste  thin  strips  of 
paper  around  the  joints  of  the  lid.  All  the  boxes  as 
they  are  loaded  with  buds  should  be  placed  in  a  closet 
or  chest  in  a  dry  and  warm  part  of  the  house.  The 
roses  may  now  be  left  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months.  When  wanted  they  are  to  be  taken  out  one  by 
one    carefully  as  tlu-y    will    be    in  a    very  brittle  state. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.      "'"'^"■"^ 


"Anti-Drip,  London" 


Conservatories  •• 
Vineries,  Ferneries,  Stoves, 
Pits,  Plant-liouses  &  Green- 
liouses  of  all  descriptions. 
Portable  Buildings  for  every 
purpose 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


27    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Works  —Tottenham 
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mCOTICIDE 


(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contain*  sufficient  for  160,000 


40,000 

12,000 
8,000 
4,000 


60 
15 

7 
4 


1       8 

o  10 

Carriage  Paid. 


No.  I  size  Tin — i  pint 

No.  2  size  Tin— i  pint 

No.  3  size  Bot.— 6  oz.  ,,  ,,  j 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 40Z.  „ 

No.  4i  size  Bot. — 2  oz. 

No.  J  size  Eot.— I  oz. 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,   for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2-^. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  J-gal.,  ss. 

Gallon,  los.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28 lbs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  7s.  6d.  ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  218.     Carriage  paid. 

QOWS   SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER, 

Being:  a  Cumbined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,   IS.,  and  2S.  6d.   Decorated  Tins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID   WEED   KILLER 

1  ga.\..  t«  make  61  fall..  In  lol.,  3/6. 

S    „  „        U6S      ,,  „      16/-. 

Dru'in  free.     Csirriago  paid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

No.  I  Tin,  2/-,  to  make  'ii  »ili. 

No.  2  Tin,  6/6,  „      100    „ 

Tins  free.     Carrlate  paid. 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 

SAVES  WEARY  WEtDlNG. 

50  gallons   of  mixed    solution   will    kill    all 
weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution  ]  Free  Tins 
19  ,,25       .,  ,.  [        and 

6/-  ,,     100       ,,  ,,  )     Cases. 

LIQUID.     I     50. 
i  gallon         -       2  -      -     drum  free 

1  .,  -       3/6     -         „     gd.   extra 

2  ,,  -      6  6     -         „     1,6      „ 
5        -.  -      14-     -         „     2/6      „ 

10       „  -     25  6    -    cask  5/-       ,, 

'EUREKATINE'     The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  - 

rOMLINSON   &    HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOl-N. 


PATTISSON'  HORSE  BOOTS 

Simplest  !     Strongest  ! 
Most  Economical  ! 

S-)les  of  Best  English  Sole  Leather 
(Waterproofed)  with  Motor  Tyre 
Rubber  Studs  or  Solid  Rubber, 
fig  I  can  be  refitted  repeatedly, 
equal  to  New  Boots.  Rubber  Soles 
y  Strongly  recommended 

Silver   Medal— Royal   Horticultural   Society. 
HUNDREDS    OK    TESTIMONIALS  ! 

The  Field •ia.ys:  "As  good  as  anything  that 
could  be  devised." 

Mr.  'IROUP  (Head  Gardener  to  H.  M. 
THE  KING,  Balmoral  Castle)  write-,: 
"The  boots  supplied  two  years  ago  are  as 

good  as  ever," 
Illustrated  Price  List  from  the  Makers— 

H.  PATTISSON  &  CO.,  4  Creyhounti  Lane,  STREATHAM,  S.W. 


A    A    A    A 


h    ^   4k  ^  4 


Vi   FLUID   \ 

For  Winter  Spraying 

The    great    Orchard    cleanser    and 
re-invigorator. 


APTERITE 

The  Soil  Fumigant 

Destroys    undepgrounti     pests,     including 

WIREWORMS 

and    Gpubs    of    all    kinds,    Slugs,    Ants, 
Millipedes,   &c. 


WEEDICIDE 

A  Concentrated  Weed-killer 

Destroys   Grass    and    Weeds    on    Garden 


Paths. 


^ 


Full   particulars  and  prices  from  the  Sole  Mfrs., 

WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BERKHAMSTED. 
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Weeds  Killed  :  Crass  Invig^orated  by 

CLIIVIAX"  LAWN  SAND 

\\  hen  applied  during  dry  weather 
daisies  and  other  weeds  are  destroyed 
and  a  fine  growth  of  grass  quickly 
covers   the    places    occupied    by    dis- 

hgurinR  we.  ds.  Thousands  of  weedy 
Rnd  poor  Lawns  have  been  trans- 
formed b\  Climax  Lawn  Sand  Why 
n.  t  yours  ?  Try  it  now.  ylbs.  28.,  I4lbs. 
3S.  6d.,  28lbs.  68.,  56lbs.  tlS.,  iialbs. 
20s.  Carriage  paid.  Sample  Tin 
Is.  3d.,  po.st  free. 


PROTECT 

YOUR   PL.ANTS 


Frrm  Slugs,  Grubs, 
ralerpillars.  Ants, 
Vureworm,  and  the 
Dcnrestic  Cat 


^y^ 


ALI^HOL 


Manure,  desdiy  to 
i'vctv  cVeppin?  thing,  vet  does  not 
iniur-  tlic  folia  e  of  plants.  Testi- 
„„.iii.ds  >n  application.  ■j\hi.  2S., 
,4  lis.  3s.  6d.,281bs.  5S.  Carriage  paid. 
Sample   lin  1s.  3d.,  post  free. 


On  Garden  Paths,  Carriage  Drives,  &c. 

By"  CLIMAX  "l?.ll?R 


ONE  APPLICATION  KEEPS 

Down  every  growth  for  12  months.     No 

hoeing  or  weary  weeding. 
PATHS   ALWAYS    BRIGHT  AND    CLEAN. 

No   I  Tin   to  dress  100  square  yards,  28, 

2  Tins  38.  6d.     Post  free. 

No,  2  Tin  to  dress  400  square  yds.  68.  6d. 

2  Tins  128.  6d.     Carriage  paid. 


BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Cranmcr    St.,     LIVERPOOL 


IRISH     (  i  \Khl  \l\( 


rnwrap  I'.iih  lnul  rimiiijj  awa)'  silk  \silli  ,»  sv  issors, 
llii'H  lake  a  basil)  of  hot  — not  hoilinij  — wati-r,  rut  tlic 
stom  of  oaili  bud  witli  scissors  just  abovi*  srali-i!  imkI, 
auil  imnuMsi-  stalk  in  basin  i»f  hot  water  for  five  initiutes. 
C'li't  a  larj^i'  i>o\vl  o\'  iloau  frosh  water,  put  in  a  small 
handful  of  lOinujon  salt  and  [ilaee  all  the  roses  in  it  as 
siH>n  as  lhe\  havi'  been  treatetl  with  the  hot  water, 
.are  beink;  taken  to  see  that  only  f/ic  stiills  are  in  the 
lluid.  Put  the  whole  in  a  perfectly  dark  and  rather 
warm  cupboard,  where  the  awakeninij  Hower  should  bi- 
iliowcd  to  stay  for  several  hours.  At  the  end  oi  this 
line,  if  the  experiment  has  been  carried  tlirouvfh  on  the 
proper  lines,  it  will  be  observetl  that  the  roses  are 
beifinninjf  to  take  ow  much  of  their  former  loveliness, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  will  ilevelop  into  much  of  their 
original  beauty.  Of  course  a  proportion  are  bound  to 
be  failures.  Still,  with  moderate  success,  the  worker 
will  feel  amply  repaid  for  any  trouble  taken  on  account 
of  the  value  which  roses  assume  in  the  depths  of 
winter.  The  treatment  may  be  employed  at  any  time 
of  the  year  when  roses  are  available  for  the  purpose. 

T    Roc  1  IK. 


Spring  Catalogues, 


\\ii.i.i.\Mso.\s  Skko  Pot.vtoes.  Sh:.\so.n'  1910,  will  be 
consulted  by  all  planters  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best 
and  most  productive  Irish-grown  "seed"  for  next 
seasons  crops.     It  is  now  a   well-established    fact    that 


li  isli-^iown  lubers  are  llu"  best  for  seed  pinposes.  All 
cross-channe!  experiments  prove  this  year  aff«T  ye.nr. 
It  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  buy  potatoes  for  seed 
purposes  oulsidi'  our  own  country.  We  strongly  re- 
commenil  reatlers  to  send  to  Sunnner  Hill  for  a  copy  of 
this  list  and  re.id  the  results  obt.iincd  by  imlependent 
trials  throughout  the  'Ihree  Kingdoms. 

.McCiKF.in-  &  So.n's  Celi;hratehSi:i;i)S.— a  very  taste- 
fully got  up  catalogue,  issued  from  this  well-known 
Portailown  firm.  Sweet  peas  arc  specialised.  Kvery- 
thing  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  garden  is  listed  and 
pricetl.  There  is  no  imprint  of  the  printers,  but  full 
iustice  is  not  given  to  many  of  the  good  half-tone 
blocks    used  in  the  illustration    of  the    book. 

Ritchie's  Skeds,  1910.— This  is  a  large-paged  and 
well  illustrated  list  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  issued 
by  a  Belfast  firm,  that  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  claim  "  unsurpassed  " 
quality  and  highest,  germinating  power  for  all  seeds 
sent  out.  The  varieties  offered  are  all  well-tried  and 
reputable  stuff,  a  speciality  being  made  of  collections 
suitable  for  all  sizes  of  gardens.  Sweet  peas  .seem  to 
get  special  attention,  and  their  novelties  and  exhibition 
varieties  for  1910  are  fully  described  and  priced.  .Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  original  and  copyright.  It  ib 
printed  in  Belfast.     It  is  a  catalogue  worth  getting. 

Soil  Pest.s— Hints  on  M.vnltring. — Two  booklets 
issued  by  the  Boundary  Chemical  Company  of  Liverpool. 


RATS  &  MICE, 

And   How  to  Destroy  Them. 

See  the  Testimonials  for 
"Liverpool"  Virus.  Many  Dublin 
merchants  and  householders 
praise  it  highly.  No  risk  to 
other  animals.  Thousands  of 
packages  used  all  over  Ireland. 
Prices  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  per  tin 
(postage  3d.  and  4d.  extra). 
Special  Virus  for  Mice,  Is.  6d. 
per  tin  (postage  2d.  extra).  All 
ready  prepared  ;  no  further  mix- 
ing required.  Fresh  supplies  can 
always  be  had  from 

D.  M.  WATSON,  VJrTJ:sTr::i 

Chemist,  &c.  DUBLIN.  Cl-honcU'Tl) 


TESTIMONY 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
"  Liverpool  "  Virus  has  proved  ver)' satisfactory 
in  destroying  the  Rats  in  our  Stores  at  Rings- 
end.     We  highly  recommend  it  to  every  one. 
(Signed) 
Flower  &  McDonald  (per  pro  O.  Stafford) 
Irish  Salt  MamiKicturt-rs.  CohI,  C<.kc,  .ind  C.rn  MiTcl.ain 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

OF    FRUIT    TREES 

To  remove  Lichen,  &c. 


CAUSTIC  SODA,   i  »S    per   cent. 
PEARL   ASH,  7S/SO 
PURE  SOFT  SOAP 


And  all  ingredients  for  Woburn 
and  other  Winter  Washes,  at 
lowest  Cash  Prices      . 


SPRAYING  &  FUMIGATING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Telephone   1971 


D.  M.  WATSON 

Horticultural    Chemist 

61  Sth.  Great  George's  St.  DUBLIN 


d.   Write  for  Report  by  J.  McLAUCHLAN  YOUNC,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  on  the 
use  of  "LIVERPOOL"  VIRUS  for  destroying  Rats  over  a  large  area  in 
Aberileenshire 


IRISH  GARDENING 


The  first  deals  with  an  account  of  trials  made  with 
"Alphol"in  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  such 
pests  as  slugs,  wireworms,  eelworms,  and  grubs  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  second  with  the  manuring  of 
garden  plants.  The  first  part  gives  a  very  good  sum- 
mary of  the  general  principles  of  manuring,  most  useful 
and  readable,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  booklets  deal 
particularly  with  the  different  kinds  of  special  manures 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  company. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

A  Special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Office,  5  Molesworth  Street,  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  at  which  the  following  members  were 
present — viz.,  Messrs.  Jas.  McDonough,  J.  Wylie- 
Hcnderson,  W.  F.  Gunn,  D.  L.  Ramsay,  E.  DOlier, 
Jas.  Robertson,  F.  W.  Moore,  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Ross 
presiding.  Accounts  to  close  the  Society's  financial 
year  were  approved  and  ordered  to  be  paid.  It  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  J.  Hume  Dudgeon,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Crozier  should  be  asked  to  kindly  undertake  the  audit- 
ing of  the  books  and  accounts  for  the  year.  The  date 
and  place  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  being  fixed 
for  December  20th,  at  35  Dawson  Street,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  arrange  for  the  ballot  for  the 
election  of  seven  members  to  the  Council.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  a  subcommittee  should  meet  and  deal 
with  suggested  alterations  to  the  Rules  governing  the 
Society.  The  following  six  new  members  were 
nominated  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Crozier — viz.,  Lady  Maurice 
FitzGerald,  Johnstown  Castle.  Wexford  ;  Mrs.  Chatter- 
ton,  New  Park,  Blackrock  ;  Mrs.  Barton.  Stonehouse, 
Booterstown  ;  Mrs.  L.  Ireland  Good,  Carrickbyrur, 
Foxrock  ;  M.  Barrington  Jellett,  Esq.,  Clonard,  Dun- 
drum  ;  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Mandeville,  Foxrock.  Five 
other  members  elected  being,  Patrick  Moore,  Esq., 
Portmanna,  Clonee,  Meath  ;  Major  H.  A.  Henry,  Fir- 
mount,  Sallins  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Keywood,  Castle  Bernard 
Gardens,  Bandon,  Cork ;  Mr.  A.  Barker,  Carrigoran 
Gardens,  Newmarket-on-Fergus  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Taylor, 
Firmount  Gardens,  Sallins. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  December  20th, 
Captain  Lewis  Riall,  D.L.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Lord  Ardilaun,  the  President,  took  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read, 
confirmed,  and  signed.  The  80th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Society,  with  statement  of  accounts  for  1909,  being  pro. 
posed  for  adoption  by  the  chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Ross,  were  passed  unanimously.  In  the  Report 
mention  is  made  of  arrangements  now  concluded  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  for  holding  the  Spring  Show  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cattle  Show  at  Ballsbridge.  Particulars 
of  membership  show  that  the  society  stands,  all  told,  at 
440  strong,  thus  showing  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  In  parenthesis,  it  is  important  that 
those  contemplating  ioining  should  send  in  their  names 
without  delay,  in  order  that  same  can  be  included  in  the 
new  list,  which  will  shortly  be  in  the  printer's  hands  for 
1910. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  amended  rules,  Mr. 
Moore  lucidly  explained  the  reasons  for  the  alterations, 
and  referring  to  the  new  rule,  whereby  foremen  and 
journeymen    gardeners  |^can    become   associates  for  an 


UNWINDS 
SWEET  PEAS 

HAVE  WON  A  HIGH  REPUTATION  FOR  WELL- 
SELECTED  STOCKS  AND  RELIABLE  NOVELTIES. 
THE  HIGHEST  AWARDS  WERE  GIVEN  THEM  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY'S  TRIALS, 
AND  CUSTOMERS  GIVE  THEM   FIRST  AND  BEST. 

MY    NOVELTIES   FOR   1910 


Gladys  Burt,  soft  salmon  pink,  primrose  ground,  Spencer 
Edna  Unwin,  intense  orantre  scarlet,  slightly  waved 


Dougrlas  Unwin, 
Doris  Burt,  la 
Frank  Unwin, 
Clara  Curtis, 
Arthur  Unwin, 
Nancy  Perkin, 


•ir  iiiai-don.  Spencer 

I  H 1  M",  Spencer 
.  ■, .  primrose,  .'^jiencer 

.-^iiuuBci  iu.-5e,  Spencer    .. 
jlil'ord,  Spencer  ... 


OTHER    FIRST-CLASS    VARIETIES 


Etta  Dyke,  .i;rand  white,  Spencer 

Nora  Unwin,  a  most  popular  white 

Marjorie  Willis,  rich  .trlowiiiL;  i-osc,  Spencer 

John  Ingman,  I  true) 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykus,  lunk,  Spencer 

Bobby  K.,  ai)i:  i 

Chrissie  Unwin. 

Countess  Spenci  ~[>encor  .true) 

Pink  Pearl,  in  uwin 

Helen  Lewis,  "i  -jicncer  .true) 

Miss  Wilmott,     . .        

Primrose  Spencer,  I  ;iii  p.     r,  u -selected  stock 

Paradise  Ivory,  ipiiniiisf  ilushed  pink,  .'Spencer  ... 

Zephyr,  sil\ci-y  liliic,  .^l>encer 

Flora  Norton,  ^poacer.  liglit  blue 

Lord  Nelson,  (lecp  blue  ... 

King  Edward,  Spencer,  own  selected 

,,         ,,  ..  I liirpre's  selected 

King  Edward  VII..  ii 

Queen  Alexantlr;i  it 

Tennant,  Sp.  ;  ,  iu\. 

A.  J.  Cook,  111  , 

Black  Knight,    I.. 
Asta  Ohn,  -^peir.  i 
Frank  Dolby,  jii' 
Jack  Unwin,  r 
Aurora,  ^i' 
Evelyn  Hemus, 
Phenomenal, 
Constance  Oliver, 


0  6 
0  2 
0    6 


cnder  suffused  mauve 

iidcr 


pink,  su^nl^^ed  crea 


15 


Queen  of  Spain,  Inii  pink 
Gladys  French,  li.:;lit  blue  Helen  Pierce 
Helen  Pierce,  \>\ue,  and  white  marbled 
Prince  Olaf,  Mue  stripe,  white  ground 


0  6 

0  2 

15    0  6 

50     0  2 

50    0  2 


SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION 

Tlic    nnmljei-  of  seeds  in   the  f(jllowing  packets 
varies.    The  quantities  are  stated  after  each  name. 


Chrissie  Unwin,  cltIm  (30) 

Bobby  K.,  blush  pink  (30) 

A.  J.  Cook,  mauve  (40) 

Nora  Unwin,  white  (40) 

Flora  Norton,  Speueer,  blue  (20) 

King  Edward  VII.,  (rinison  (40) 

Mrs.  Collier,  p^imro^^e  (40) 


Helen  Lewis  (true\  orange  (20) 
John   Ingman  (true),  rosy  car- 

minr(30) 
Countess  Spencer,  (true),  pink 

(40) 
Frank  Dolby,  lavender  (40) 
Paradise  Red  Flake,  Ued  Flake 
(30) 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  varieties 

all  are  of  the  Spencer  or  Unwin  Type. 

PRICE.— 2s.  6d.  the  Collection,  12  varieties,  or  half  the  above 

quantities,  12  varieties,  Is.  6d. 

flash  with  order,  and  all  ordeis  carriage  paid  over  Is.  in  value.     Xo 

order  too  small.    l''or  full  description  of  tliese  and  otlier  varieties, 

send  for  Catalogue,  Post  Free. 


w 


J.    UNWIN,    F.R.H.S. 

Sv^eet   Pea  Specialist, 

HISTON,    CAMBS. 


IRISH  CiARDKMNG 


anmial  paynu'iil  of  tivi-  shillitiffs.  tlioii);lil  il  roiiUl  iiol  l>iil 
iiuivaso  aiul  i-xtiMul  llu-  sovii-ly's  iisi-riiliu-ss  ami  splu-rv 
of  inlluonoo.  Hoiiiir  I'n'v  soooiulod  by  llu-  Uov.  Laiion 
Hayos,  till-  anuMuli'il  riilos  won-  oarrioil  ;i<///  ("//.  On  a 
l>allol  boini;  lakon  llio  following;  woiv  clootod  iiumhIum-.s 
of  tlu*  coiiiioil :  — Mossrs.  F.  \V.  Mooro.  T.  I".  Crozior, 
II.  P.  Coodbody,  G.  M.  Ross,  Robl.  Aiulorson.  C. 
M.  noync.  and  W.  K.  I'unni  ;  voti's  of  tlianks  bi-inir 
ai-oordod  to  tin-  clmirinan  and  tin-  aiulitois,  llu- 
nioi'tinjf  concliidi'il. 

A   Chrysantlieniuin   Analysis. 

TIIK  Jom-nal  of  HortiLi.llinv  for  IVioinhiT  .\vd 
j,'ivos  an  intorostin)^  clnysanlhonuini  analysis, 
the  result  of  its  annnal  audit  of  varieties  in  the 
various  sections.  Owinir  to  the  lack  of  sunshine, 
olirysantheinums  last  season  failed  as  a  rule  to  reach 
full  maturity  of  ripening,  and  iience,  although  the 
blooms  were  as  large  as  usual,  they  failed  to  produce 
that  depth  of  colour  and  solidity  of  substance  so  desirable 
in  exhibition  blooms.  The  results  represent  the  collec- 
tive opinion  of  a  large  number  of  English  gardeners 
who  were  invited  to  vote  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  tlie  leading  varieties  in  cultivation.  In  the  Japanese 
section  50  received  12  votes  and  over;  the  first  five 
were  a  tie,  with  34  votes  each. 

Among  the  decorative  varieties  the  rich,  terra-colta 
Source   dOr  heads   the   list,  followed   bv   Monevmaker 


(white),  Soleil  liWiobre  (yellow),  Niveus  (while), 
Mailame  R.  Obi-rlhur  (white).  Lizzie  Adcock  (golilen 
yellow),  Western  King  (white),  ;ind  \V.  M.  Lincoln 
(yellow). 

The  single-flow creil  v.iiieties  appear  \o  be  rapiill\ 
advancing  in  popul.ir  favour.  The  three  forms  of 
ICdith  I'egram  (the  bronze,  the  rich  pink  and  while)  hold 
with  Mary  Richardson  (reddish  salmon)  the  premier 
position,  followed  by  .Mella  (deep  m.igent.i  red, 
white  zone),  Altrinch.im  (yellow),  Poupett  Heauty 
(wine  red),  and  Mrs.  K.  Roberts  (blush).  Lady 
Talbot  (soft  canary  yellow),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Millar 
(white),  Regin.ild  V'allis  (purple  am.iranth),  Mme.  (.•. 
R.idaelli  (rose  and  white),  and  Mme.  G.  Rivol  (yellow 
shaded  rose).  Closely  following  these  were  Bessie 
Godfrey  (canary  yellow),  Algernon  Davis  (yellow, 
bronze  and  chestnut),  F.  S.  X'allis  (canary  yellow), 
and  Edith  Jameson  (creamy-white  shaded  blush),  with 
33  votes  each,  succeeded  by  J.  H.  Salisbury  (bright 
terra-cotla.  suffused  yellow).  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (yellow- 
shaded  bronze),  and  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  (bright 
yellow). 

The  Incurved  or  Chinese  Section,  being  less  decora- 
tive, is  of  course  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  Japanese, 
being  mainly  grown  for  exhibition.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  first  six  :  — Huttercup  (clear  yellow), 
Clara  Wells  (rich  cream),  Embleme  Poitevine  (canary 
yellow),  Mrs.  G.  Denyer  (silvery  pink).  Lady  Isabe 
(lavender  blush),  and  Pantia  Ralli  (bronzy  bufi"). 


IDEAL    VALUE! 

BENTLEY'S 

Nicotine  Compound 

Contains  a  higher  percentage  of  pure  Nicotine 
than  any  otlier  Vaporiser  manufactured-  Will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  foliage  or  flowers 
Bottles:  No.  1,  3  9;  No.  2,  7  -,  No.  3,  I  2.  6 ; 
1  pint,  15  -  each 


BENTLEY'S 

Concentrated  Alkali 

A  quick-acting  and  most  popular  non-poisonous 
Winter  Wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind.  Enormous  and  rapidly-growing  sale 
I  to  5   tins,    1/3;     8  tins,   I  2;     12    tins,   II; 

20  tins,   I  Id.    each 
CARRIAGE    PAID    ON    7  6    ORDERS    AND    UPWARDS 


Write  for  descriptive   Catalogue  of  Horticultural 
specialities 


Wholesale  Atanufacturers 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HuLI. 


R 


ITCHIE'S 
SEEDS 


PRODUCE  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES 

AND  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

Write  to-day 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Cuide,   Post  Free 

SWEET    PEAS 

EXHIBITION  COLLECTION  Containing  the  12  best  varieties 
in  existence,  4s.,  post  free. 

ROYAL  COLLECTION -Containing  12  new  varieties,  dis- 
tinctive from  above,  2s.  9d.,  post  free. 

FAVOURITE  COLLECTIONS  Containing  20  splendid  varie- 
ties in  separate  packets,  best  value  ever  offered. 
1,000  seeds,  Is.  ;  2,000,  Is.  6d.  ;  4,000,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 


RITCHIE'S   SEEDSMEN 

VICTORIA    STREET    BELFAST 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FOR 
1910. 


F    YOU    WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 


AT  MODERATE  PRICES  SEND  TO 


Robert  Sydenham  Limited 

55  TENBY  STREET,   BIRMINGHAM 


NO  ONE  WILL  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


This  Firm  has  the  largest  Retail  Sweet  Pea  Trade  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  make  a  feature  of  telling  their  clients  of  varieties 
that  are  not  properly  fixed,  realising  it  is  one  thing  to  see 
a  fine  exhibit  at  shows,  but  quite  another  thing  to  get  true 
stocks  of  the  Seeds. 


The  quality  of  their  SEEDS  is  well  known  ail  over  the  VV^ORLD 
as   being  equal  to  anything  in   the   Market. 


SWEET    PEA    SEED 


12  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each 

26 

44 

List  post  free  on  application. 

The   12  Newest  Varieties,    4/- 


13 

26 
46 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  The  price  of,  and  number  of  seeds  of  each  variety  in  collection  No.  4 
varies.    The  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet  is  stated  in  figures  after  each  name.    Any 

variety  not  priced  cannot  be  sold  apart  from  the  collection. 
Apple  Blossom  Spencer  (40),  rosy  pink  and   l)lush,  wavt  «i,  6d.  ;  America  Spencer  (15),  brio^lit 

rosy  suaiiet  flake,  waved ;  Black  Knight  Spencer  (25),  rich  dark  niaion,-,  waved.  6d.  ;  Constance 
Oliver  (20),  ci-eamy  buff  .trround,  flushed  deep  pink,  wawd  ;  Evelyn  Hemus  (20),  -\  aved  i irimrose 
witli  picotee  edge  of  pink,  6d. ;  Marjorie  Willis  (15),  a  Prince  of  Wales  Spencer;  Miriam 
Beaver  (6),  a  pmivisli  eaJmon  on  buff  ground,  6d. ;  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  or  Asta  Ohn  (20) 
beautiful  waved  lavendeis,  9d. ;  Paradise  ivory  (20),  a  pale  primrose  witii  sli'dit  tiii<'e  of 
pink,  waved,  8d. ;  St,  George  (40),  a  srand  orange  scarlet,  6d. ;  Sunproof  c'rimson'^(6), 
a  large,  well  waved,  rich  crimson,  a  much  improved  The  King,  and  absolutely  sunproof  1/- ;  The 
Marquis  (15),  a  large  waved  rosy  mauve. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  the  56   Varieties,   7/6. 

The  New  Edition,  revised  to  end  of  1909,  has 
many  important  and  useful  additions  ;  it  should 
be  had  by  all  before  purchasing  their  seeds  for 
r.iK);  it  describes  over  700  varieties,  and  gives 
a  useful  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties," and 
will  save  many  from  buying  the  same  varieties 
under  many  different  names,  which  has  been 
quite  a  nuisance  to  the  general  buyer  the  last  two  or.  three  yeara.  This  Edition  will  be  bound 
in  stiff  covers  and  charged  6d.  each,  but  tlie  Sixpence  mav  be  deducted  from  the  first  five 
shilling  order.  The  best  and  most  useful  book  published  in  a  compact  form.  Size,  about  si.x 
inches  b.v  four  inches.  NOW   READY 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM'S 

POPULAR  LITTLE  BOOK 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS 


IRISH      GARDKNING. 


The  Dublin  Wholesale  Markets. 

IN  till*  past  nioiith  wo  liavi-  cxpi'iiiMU-i-il  uliat  in.iny 
people  say  has  boon  llie  severest  Deeeniber  for 
the  last  twelve  years..  With  the  roads  like  jflass 
and  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  many  eonntry  proilueers 
fonnd  it  inipi>ssible  to  send  their  proiliKi-  to  market 
during^  the  Christmas  week.  With  siieh  weather  con- 
ditions prevailin.if  it  is  not  surprising;  th.'il  home  produce 
was  represented  in  limited  quantities.  However,  there 
was  no  lack  of  supplies,  as  durinj;  December  foreii^n 
produce  arrives  in  larj^e  quantities  for  the  festive 
season. 

Irish  apples  have  been  fairly  plentiful,  but  have  fallen  in 
point  of  quality,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
larjfe,  highly  coloured  fruit  that  was  a  feature  of  the 
markets  during  November  is  to  be  seen.  Medium- 
sized  apples  have  been  very  cheap,  and  in  one  instance  I 
observed  cases  of  yellow  Ingeslre,  containing  over 
four  dozen  well  packed  fruit,  not  finding  a  bujer  when 
offered  at  twopence  per  case.  Irish  pears  are  much 
better  than  last  month  but  not  so  plentiful.  Home 
grown  grapes  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  last  month 
but  have  risen  in  price. 

Winter  vegetables,  such  as  celery,  sprouts,  broccoli, 
and  artichokes,  are  plentiful  and  cheaper,  while  cabbage, 
lettuce,  parsley  and  spinach  are  increasing  in  price. 

Flowers  and  greenery  of  everj-  description  arrived 
in  larger  quantities  during  the  month  for  the  Christmas 
season.  Mums  have  been  plentiful,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  quality  of  the  trusses  has  been  very  good- 
Irish  violets  are  arriving  in  larger  quantities.  Arum's 
are  scarce  and  dearer.  The  great  bulk  of  flowers  in 
the  market  were  from  foreign  or  English  sources. 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  the  month  : — 
Friit  From 

s.  d. 
Apples — Warner's  King,  per  doz.  .     o   lo 

Cox's  Pomona,  do.  .  .08 
Lord  Derby,  do.         .  .10 

Blenheim  Orange,  do.  (mediums)  o  2 
Winter  Oueening,  per  hamper  .  4  6 
Bramleys,  per  barrel  .         .    lo     o 

Alfriston,  do.  .  .    10     6 

Mixed  Apples,  per  float      .         .04 
Pears — First  Quality,  per  doz.        .         .16 
Second  Quality,  do.   .         .         .08 
Grapes — Alicants,  per  lb.       .     o     S 

Gros  Colman.  do.  .     010 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  do.  .      1     6 

Flowers 

Chrysanthemums,       per  doz. .  .16 

Do..         Second,   do.      .  .         .     o     8 

Carnations,  per  bunch     .         .  .          .16 

Violets.  Irish,  per  doz.  bunches  .          .20 

Arum  Lilies,  per  doz.  .         .30 

Mistletoe,  per  crate  .140 

Smilax,  per  bundle            .  .          .010 

Vkgetablks 


VEGKTABLES—n</(//// »/<•</. 


To 
.    d. 

•      4 

'     4 


Artichokes, 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Broccoli. 

Beet. 

Cabbage.  Best  York. 

Do.  2nd  quality. 

Do.         Savov, 


per  float     . 

do. 
per  flasket 
per  small  bunch 
per  load 

do. 

do. 


Celery.  White, 

(ler  iliv.. 

0 

s 

1 

6 

Do.     Pink. 

do. 

0 

6 

1 

2 

Carrots. 

ilo. 

0 

\ 

0 

h 

Leek. 

pi-r  bunch  . 

0 

0 

s 

Li'ttuce. 

per  doz. 

0 

(> 

1 

6 

Mint, 

per  doz.  bun 

ches 

1 

4 

1 

10 

Parsley. 

per  flo.it 

0 

.S 

0 

10 

Parsnips, 

per  doz.  bunches 

0 

Q 

1 

■{ 

Scallions. 

per  bunch  . 

0 

2 

n 

4 

Spinach, 

per  float 

0 

ID 

1 

8 

Turnips,  G.irden, 

per  bundle 

0 

,1 

1 

0 

Do.       Swedes. 

per  cwt. 

0 

H 

1 

0 

Thyme, 

per  bunch  . 

0 

- 

0 

II 

Sage, 

do. 

0 

l> 

' 

' 

Rom 

KT  il 

I  (;i 

1  Ci 

.AKKK 

271!)  D.Heniin-r, 

l<(0<). 

BEST    HOUSE    COALS 

•    ^^'^        r^r^VTn     FOR   HORTICULTURAL 
V^-'WrvJj.  PURPOSES    


Special  attention  paid  to  Quality, 
Price  and  Prompt  Delivery     . 


Flower    &    McDonald 

Direct  Coal  Importers,  Coke  and  Charcoal  Merchants 

14   D'OLIER   STREET,  DUBLIN 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Donald,  Dublin."     Telephone  No.  848 


NOTICE 


TO  THE  READERS  OF 
"  IRISH     GARDENING  " 

The  present  number  commences  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  *'  Irish  Gardening." 
A  Title-page  and  Index  for  Vol.  IV. 
will  be  issued  this  month,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  Subscriber  applying 
for  same. 

Readers  of  "Irish  Gardening"  are 
asked  to  kindly  introduce  the  paper 
to  any  of  their  friends  interested  in 
plants  and  gardening,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  is  a  good  time  to  become  a 
subscriber. 


Miscellaneous    Section 
The  Gardeners  Attention     "-andscape  gardening 


WILL  NOW  BE  OCCLPIED  WITH  THE 

CLEANSING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  &|  PLANTS 

THE  dormant  season  is  the  time  to  wage  war 
ag-ainst  Mealy  Bug-,  Scale,  &c.  These  pests 
can  speedily  be  g-ot  rid  of  under  g-lass  by  the  use  ot 
"XL-ALL"  NICOTINE  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE.  For  preparing^ 
Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  out  of  doors  for  a  clean, 
healthy  start  next  spring-,  nothing-  is  so  effectual  as 
a  g-ood  spraying,  after  the  leayes  have  fallen,  with 
RICHARDS'  "Xl-ALL  "  WINTER  WASH,  which  will  destroy 
American  Blight,  other  insects,  moss,  &c. ,  and  make 
the  bark  clean  and  healthy.  Can  be  obtained  every- 
where from  the   Horticultural  Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street.   LONDON,  S.E. 


n  all  Its  branches  efficiently  executed.  We  are  not 
architectural  Theorists  but  Botanic  Experts  familiar 
with  plant  life  and  habits.  Our  knowledge  ensures 
economy  and  obviates  vexatious   failures.      Plans  and 

eitimates  tree 

PENNICK  &  CO.,  Delgany  Nurseries 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds 

From    the    Finest    Stocks    and    Strains    in    Cultivation. 
Catalogue  Post  Free. 

Browne,  Thompson   &   Co., 

Seedsmen,  CORK. 

Teleerrams — "  THOMPSON.  Sfkdsman.  Cork." 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying^  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.    SMYTH 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carsons  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


ABSOLUTELY    UNEXCELLED 

ARE  my  3  and  4  year  old  Bush  and  Half  Standard 
Apple  Trees.  Department  recommended  varieties 
at  10/-  to  15/-  per  doz.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  and  St. 
Martin  Rhubarb  at  3/-  to  5/-  per  doz.  Thorn  Quicks 
at  15/-  to  20/-  per  1,000.  Forest  Trees,  Ornamental 
and  Flowering  Shrubs.  All  healthy,  clean  and  regularly 
transplanted.      Prices  very  moderate.      Lists  Free. 

W.  HAMMOND,  Paulberg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh 


AUTO-SHREDS  15S?5"S     .,^f-. 

Leaf-mining     Maggots,   Mealy    Bug  and  ^ 

all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c.         ■? 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     In       «; 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ;      <f 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct— 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


SPECIAL  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES  FOR  1910 

I  Nmv  Ready.— Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Card. 

\   Wells'  Book,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum," 
newly  revised  and  quite  up-to-date,  post  free,   is,  6d. 

Seed  of  Early  Flowering  Single  Chrysanthemum  and 

Pentstemons    should     now     be     sown.       Obtain     our 

strain   from  your  seedsman   or  direct  from — 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 


CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES 
POT  VINES 


CONIFER/E 
CLIMBING  PLANTS 


ROSES,  &c. 

Price  List  mi   Appliiatioii. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nlrseries,  Fleet,  Hants. 


10  tons  i   LIQHTON'S    Lincolnshire    Seed   Potatoes. 
New       CROP  WELL,   COOK  WELL.       Bargain 
Sorts      lists — Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansies 
FREE  I  LiGHTON,   KiRTON,   Boston 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC    GUANO. 

too  HIgbest  Award*:   Oold  Mcdala  from 
all  the  Principal  Exhibition*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Food, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Supplied  in   Tins 
ou  qua 


FAME'S   FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

\  fill  f  /  WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

REGisTERCD  IPSWICH,  England. 


IRISH    c;  A  R I )  1-:  n  i  n  ( 


D 


l.l'AKl  .Mi:.\  1    .-K  ACKK  I  l.n  la;    \si.    IIA  II 
NK    \l.      I.NSTKl'l  TION      1-OK      IKIl    \\I' 


TRAINMNG    IN 
Agriculture    .      Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry    Fattening  .      . 
Forestry  Cheese- Making       .      . 

I\inoiis  who  di'siii-  to  attiMul  oouim's  in  iln-  .iIiom 
Mibioils  at  any  of  the-  ni-partnu'iits  Iiistitulioiis  ilurin:^ 
hovear.  iqio-ii.  should   mako   carl\    appliiatioii   lo — 

THK     SKCRKTARV 

IX'parlnuMit  of  Awrriciiltuiv  ami  Ti-ih- 
nioal    InstriK-lionfoi-   Irvlaiid,    Hi  hi. in 


CAROLA 


Till-  liiii'sl  (.-rinison 
pi'ipoliial  IIowlm-'hiil; 
Carnation.  Tlaiil-s 

ii-adv      in      Maivii. 


\  .o   VINCA 


.Novellii-s.      Sfiul    for   N't 


C.  ENGELMANN,  ^ii^  Essex 

WINDOW   GLASS. 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest  Rates. 


DEATH    TO    THE    WEEDS. 

HOYTE'S   WEED   KILLER. 

St'on^h   Ke,:oiii»ieude<i  far  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  k^c. 

Price,  2s.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon  ; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &    SON,    The  City  of  Dutjiin  Drug  Hall, 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN. 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
LONDON    EXHIBITION 

Royal  Horticultural  Halt,  July  12  and  13 

.Now    is    till-    host    tinif   to  join    llu-   .Soiifty.      .Xnnu.i 
Siihsoriplion  from  5s.      SchcihiU's  now    ready.      Swi  1 
Ti  A  .\n\i  A!.,  js.  post  froi-  (iVi'f  to  .MiMnln-rs). 


CHARLES   H.   CURTIS,   Hon.  Sec,  Adc-la.de   Road 
BRENTFORD MIDDLESEX 

TRIM 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 


T 


in:  (.  onnnittoo  of  tlu- alnn  *•  Soi'icty  hav»-  tixrd  d.ii 

lor  iiokling  Show  for  Wodnosday.  7th  Si'pt.,  191 

PATRICK     HEALV,  .SV.n /«//>'. 


PROTI'XT    VOIR    GARDENS.     Garden    Netting 
of  good,   strong,   small   niosh.  oiled  and  dresseil, 
100  yds.   by    i    yd.,    4s.;     by    2   yds.,   8s.  ;    by  3   yds. 
'    wide,   I2S.,  and  so  on  lo  anv  width   or  length   siippii»'d. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  ordirsovir  5S.      II.    |.    G.XSSO.N. 

wt  Works.  R^•I■:. 

LARCiliST  slock  of  Goverinneni    boiler-made  Water 
Tanks   of  all   sizes  and  descriptions  in   England 
just   in  ;    splendid    value    oft'ered. — Stale    your    require- 
I    ments,  and  send  for  list  to  H.  J.  G.'\SSON,  Govi-rmnent 
I    Contractor,  RYE.     Established  126  years. 

WATERPROOF  COXERS.  same  material  and 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S.  ; 
15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  15s.;  and  so  on  lo  any  size  at  IS.  per 
sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Superior  stout  rot-proof  tlreen 
Canvas,  is.  6d.  sq.  }d.,  with  lashes.  Hoises'  strong 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  lined  with  .Army  Rugging,  46  in. 
by  38  in.,  3s.  -Ml  Leather  Head  Stalls,  any  size.  is.  6d. 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size,  6s.  6d.  each.  Oiiantity 
large  pieces  Tarpaulin.  25s.  cwt.  ;  odd  pieces,  suitable 
for  roofing,  at  8s.  cwt.  —  H.  J.  G.ASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RYE. 

M]LITAR\'  KNEE  BOO'lS,  smart  appearance. 
7s.  6d.  pair.  Naval  Knee  Boots,  very  stroiig» 
5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Bluchers,  5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Any  size. 
Carriage  paid.  Gash  returned  if  not  approved  of. — 
H.   J.   G.ASSON,    Government  Contractor,    RYE. 


SWEET       JE>EAS. 

The  Great  Secret  of  Success  in  Crowing 
Sweet  P^aa  buy  wo!l-ripened  Englisn 
Crown  Seed  from  vigorous  Pedigree  Stocks 
The  Paradise  Swset  Peas  are  noted  for 
high  germ  nation,  vigour,  and  purity  Oi 
Stock.  You  will  get  tlie  true  pedigree 
stocks  only  from  the  Raiser.  Save  your 
mDiiey  and  buy  direct  from  the  Raiser 
and  Crower. 
ILLUSTRATED     CATALOCUE     FREE. 

NOVELTIES   FOR    1910. 

Helio  Paradise,  giant  waved  mauve      5    1/6 
Zarina,  unaily  improved  Queen  of 

Spain  12     TO 

Charles  Hemus,  ricli  red  mahogany 

self 8    TO 

Bronze    Paradise,  a  rich   maroon 

self,  waved 7    1,6 


ShawonUasee,  cjear  hiue  lavciKlcr, 

viavfd  

Crimson  Paradise,  immense  waved 

Paradise  Blue  Flake,  a  charming 

I. Ill,-  aiiil  white  variety 

Holdfast    Belle,    salmon,    suffused 

a|iiir..i.  uavrJ         

Coccinea  Paradise,  waved Coccinea 
Purple     Paradise,      large     waved 


15  1/0 

12  1  0 

12  0  G 

8  0  6 

8  1  0 

10  10 


Prince  of   Orange,  a  rich  oranve, 

^^:.^•M  6      10 

Mauve  Paradise,  s'  >fi  mauve,  waved   20    0  4 
Paradise  Sunrise,  improved  Svhil 

Erklunl,  waved 20    0  6 


EXHIBITION    COLLECTION,  5  - 

Shawondasee,  lavender,  waved  ...  15 

Evelyn  Hemus,  j-ellow  picotee,  waved  20 

Constance  Oliver,  salmon-pink,  waved  20 

Olive  Ruffell,  intense  ten-a-cotta,  waved  20 


Elsie  Herbert,  wliiie  piiDlee,  waved     ...  20 

ParadrS3  Ivory,  viIImw  ivory,  waved    ...  15 

Paradise  Carmine,  roy-taiinine.  waved  40 
Paradise   Blue  Flake,    bl.ie  and  while. 

".i---:           12 

Mauve  Paradise,  lar;;e  mauve,  waved  20 

Lucy  Hemus,  cni^lied  strawberry,  waved  20 

Zero,  la  I -'I- white,  waved 40 

Zebra,   mauve  ilnkr.  waved                    ...  12 
Half  the  above  collection,  3,-, 

COLLECTION    Ho.     11,     2  6 

Evelyn  Hemus  (20),  Paradise  Ivory  (15), 
Paradise  Carmine  (40),  Zero  (40),  Para- 
dise Red  Flake  (25),  Imp.  Lucy  Hemus 
(25),  Horace  Wright  (40),  Paradise  Sun- 
rise (20),  Paradise  Regained  (25),  Elaine 
(20),  Eileen  (40),  Zara  (40). 

Any  seven  of  this  collection  post  free  1  7. 
Paradise  Hybrids  1  -  per  oz.  ;  Finest 
Mixed  4d.  per  oz.  ;  18  per      lb.  post  free. 

Cash  with  order,  carriage  paid 
on  orders  over  IB  in  value. 


Address-MISS  HEMUS,  F.R.B.S.,  S»eet  Pea  Specialist,  HoldfdSt  Hall,  UPTON-OH  SEVERN 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


SWEET    PEAS 


Edmondson's    Eblana    Collections 

Contain  the  following  25  Giant-flowered  Varieties- 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Nora  Unwin,  John  Iiigman,  King  Edward  V'll.,  Queen  Alexandra.   Frank  Dolby.  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick,  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  Lord  Nelson,  Black  Knight,  Duke  of  Westminster.  Henry 
Eckford.     Mrs.     Collier.    Agnes     Johnston,    Countess    Spencer,    Gladys     Unwin,     Helen     Lewis,    Janet    Scott, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Lord   Rosebery.  America,  Phenomenal,  Dainty.  Helen  Pierce. 

25  Varieties,  40  seeds  each — 1,000  seeds  for  Is.  6d. 
25  Varieties,  80  seeds  each — 2,000  seeds  for  2s.  6d. 

The  "Minor  Eblana"  Collection,   12  choice  sorts,   Is. 

The  "Novelties"  Collection, 12  novelties,  5s. 

Eblana  Mixture,  1  quart,  5s.;  1  pint,  ^.  6d.  ;  J-pint,  Is.  6d.  ;  peroz.  3d. 
Giant-flowered  Mixture,  per  lb.,  5s.;  per  ^-Ib.,  2s.  6d.  ;  peroz.,  6d. 

EDMONDSON     BROTHERS,     seedsmen 

lo   Dame  Street, DUBLIN 


County  Armagh 
Grown    Fruit   Trees 

Very   Large   Stock   of — 

APPLES  .  CHERRIES 
PEARS    .  RASPBERRIES     . 
PLUMS    .  STRAW^BERRIES 


Immense  stock  of  Black  Currants, 
new  varieties ;  grand  bushes, 
clean  and  healthy,  2,  3,  and  4 
years'  old.  Also  Shrubs,  Forest 
Trees  and  Thorns  of  Sizes 


Orders  have  prompt  attention 
CATALOGUES    FREE 


W.    BLEAKLEY 

Nurseries,  Killylea,  Co.  Armagh 


ESTABLISHED     1857 

MANN    &  SONS' 

CELEBRATED 

FORCING   ROOTS 

Seakale,     Asparagus 
Mint,   Rhubarb,  &c. 

Also    .    . 

FRUIT     BUSHES 

Gooseberries,  Currants 
Raspberries,    &c.,    &c. 

Large  Stocks  for    Disposal 

Write  for  Illustrated  Price  List  and  Testimonials 


MANN  &  SONS 

GROWERS 

TWICKENHAM,    MIDDLESEX 


IKISll    C  \l<l)i:\ING 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Cultural  Instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 


Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally  chosen 


Very    large    stock    of 

BUSHES 
PYRAMIDS  and 
TRAINED  TREES 

on  Specially  Selected 
Fruiting  Stocks     .     . 

CORDONS 
A    Speciality 

250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  chelmsTord 


D      **  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
I  century." 

THOMSONS 

Vine,  Plant,  and   Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED 

FOR  VINES, 


PERFECT 
PLANT  FOODS 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in  [)ublic  favour. 
Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANIHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers  - 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


BEHIND     EVERY     PAIR    OF 

NORWELL'S 

PERTH    BOOT.S 

is  a  firm  with  over  loo  years 
established  reputation  for 
m;ikinc     reliable      Scotch 

Our  Gardeners'  Boots  are 
ill.:  right  sort.  You  will 
i.Lver  feel  foot  weary.  Why 
ni)t  join  our  great,  happy 
looted  army  lo-day? 
Our  special  Gardener  IJoots 
10/6,  11/6,  12/6 
Write  for  our  style  book.  No.  lO'i 
mailed  free  anywhere. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Support   Irish  Tillajfe    Farminjj. 

Early  kinds  (or  Boxing,  MiJ-Seasnn  and  Latc- 
kccpinji  \aricties,  at  wholesale  rates 

List  un  application  to 

Capt.    BARRETT-HAMILTON, 
KILMANOCK  FARM. 

CAMPILE,   .//  WATERIORI). 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


IRISH   GARDENING 


FRUIT     TREES 

OF  ACKNOWLEDGED  FINEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY. 
About    25,000   ^-Standards    for   sale    this    season. 
Every  Tree  winter-washed,  carefully  pruned,  trans- 
—  planted,  and  splendidly  rooted,  — 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  6,000  4  and  5  year  ^-Standards,   extra  strong-, 

big   heads,    fruiting-    trees.     Apples,    Pears    and    Plums    in   best     ^ 
sorts.     Lists  on  application.       18/,  20/-  dozen.      Worth    double, 

TRAINED  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES 


Over 


3,000   for  sale.      Magnificent   Stuff. 


2/-,  2/6,  3/6  to  5/-  each.     Trade  supplied. 

None  but  the   most  popular  and    best  varieties  offered  in  each  Section. 

I  cordially  invite   inspection  of  my  stock.      All   I    offer   are   growing 

in  my  nurseries. 

FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  HEDGING  PLANTS,  &c., 

in   large    quantities. 

SPECIMEN  TRANSPLANTED  SHRUBS  a  great  speciality. 

Lis/s  Free.      Correspondence  Invited. 


JONES,  F.R.H.S., 


Forest  Lodge,  Nurseries,  From  a  photo  of  one  of  my  3-jear-oid  trees  growing 
GowRAN,  Co.   Kilkenny. 


the  Nursery.     This  is  my  type  of  J-Standard. 
Telegrams:   "JONES,   Gowran." 


Three  Grand  New  Potatoes! 

"LEINSTER    WONDER"   (Williamsons) 

Late  INIaincrop.      Great  Disease  Resister 

"THE      colleen;"     (WILLIAMSONS) 

A.    M.    Royal    Horticultural    Society    of 
Eng-land.       Superb  Second  Early 

"THE    PRESIDENT"    (dutch) 

Late  Maincrop.       Illust ruled  Pamphlets  Free 


J.    F.    WILLIAMSON,    f.r  h.s. 

Seed  Potato   Specialist,   MALLOW,    Co.   Cork 

CHEALS' 

113   Acres   Fruit   Trees,   Ornamental   Trees 
Shrubs  of  all  kinds 

CHEALS' 

Garden  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants 

CHEALS' 

Landscape  Gardeners,  Garden  Architects,  &c. 

London  Office  for  this  Department— 
53   VICTORIA    STREET,   WESTMINSTER 

Booklet  on  Garden  Making  Post  Free.  Catalogues  Post  Free 

J.   CHEAL    &    SONS 

Lowfield    Nurseries,    Crawley,    Sussex 


M.  Saunders  &  Sons 

Beg'  to  call  attention  to  their  unsur- 
passed   and     extensive     collection     of 

General  Nursery  Stock 

including-  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds, 
clean  and  well  rooted  ;  Roses  of  all 
classes,  thousands  to  select  from ; 
Avenue  Trees  of  all  kinds  ;  Conifers, 
a  magnificent  collection  ;  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs  in 
endless  variety  ;  Forest  Trees,  several 
acres  of  all  sizes  .  *.    Inspection  invited 

Catalogues  Free  on  Application 


Friars  Walk  Nurseries 
—Cork 


IRISH     (lAKDKNlNG 


l^OnC^^ftSOn     S  vegetable    Seeds,    Flower    Seeds,   Seed 
Potatoes,   &c- 

IvODCrtSOn    S  FruU  Trees,    Forest  Trees,    Roses 

Shrubs,   Climbers 


Robertson's 


Bulbs    for    Spring    Planting 


Awarded    oxer    loo    (rold    aiul    SiKcr    xMcdals     \h)st' i-'r ee 


HOGG    ^    ROBERTSON,   Ltd 


Seedsmen,     Nurserymen      anil      Hulli 
Growers  to  H.  M.  King  Edward  VII. 

23    Mary    Street DUBLIN 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s, 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,    BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


DICKSON-S 
"HAWLMARK"    SEEDS 

DEAS    form    one    of    the    most    important  crops   of    the  garden. 

In  our  opinion  the  six  best  sorts  for  successful  cropping  are — 

THE  PILOT,  GRADUS,  ALDERMAN,  ROYAL  SALUTE 

SUPERLATIVE    and    GLADSTONE 

We  will  send  1  quart  of  each  of  these  sorts,  carriage  free,  for  lis.  6d. 

1   pint  of  each  for  6s.  I -pint  of  each  for  3s.   6d. 

TRY  THESE   SORTS    ON   OUR  RECOMMENDATION 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on   application  to 

ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Limited 


61    Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


55  Royal  Avenue,   BELFAST 


RELIABLE 


FRUIT  TREES 

AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


HARTLAND'S 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stock,  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  delivered  to  any  railway 
station 


RELIABLE   vegetable 
and  Flower    otilliJDo 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 


CATALOGUES     FREE 


Are   acknowledgfed  to   be   the    best    procurable.      Illus- 
trated   descriptive    catalogue    free    to    all    applicants. 

SEED   POTATOES 

We  offer  all  the  leading  early  and  late  varieties  at  moderate  prices. 

The  demand  for  our  now  renowned  niaincrop  variety,  "  The  Claddaerh," 

increases  yearly,  and  we  should  advise  those  desirous  of  tryinij  it  to 

order  now.     Particulars  on  application. 

14  lbs.,  2s.  pd.,  carriage  forward. 
•  o    ,,     3s.,  post  free. 

Sir  Edward  Verner,  Bart.,  Bray,  writes  :— 

"  jst  October,  igog. 
"This  year  I  got  from  you  lo  lbs.  of  "  Claddagh."     The  yield  from 
same  was  remarkably  good  (2  cwt.  1  st.  10  lbs.),  free  from  anv  sort  of 
disease;   they  are  e,\cellent  eating." 

APPLE  TREES 

Mr.  .Sheahan,  Midleton,  writes  : — 

"Am  much  pleased  with  \our  dozen  at  los.  6d. ;   good  value." 
Carriage   paid    to  any  station  South  of  Dublin. 

Strongrer  Trees,  18s.,   24s.,  and  30s.   per  dozen. 

Descriptive     Catalogue,     inclwding    our 
collection  of  old  Irish  varieties,  post  free. 


The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 


BARNHAM.    SUSSEX 


■^'nulllSr^"    ARD   CAIRN,  CORK 


IRISH     (i\Khl\l\( 


"  1  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  the  high  merit 
of  your  SWEEP  PEAS  and  ASTERS.  For  the 
past  five  years  1  have  obtained  several  prizes  with 
them,  they  have  surpassed  in  quality  others  that  have 
cost  a  great  deal  more.  The  ten-week  large  flowering 
STOCKS  were  very  fine  with  me  this  year,  and 
were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"CHARLES    GREEN. 
"  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  Yorkshire." 


^^ 


For   Selected    Strains   of  the   Choicest . 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

Send  for  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Seed  Guide,  Post   Free 


SAMUEL    McGREDY    &    SON 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists        ^       ^        PORTADOWN 


J 


.    .  FOR  .    . 

GARDEN 

AND 

PLEASURE 
GROUNDS 

ESTIMATES    FREE. 


IRON  FENCING 

ORNAMENTAL   HURDLES 

ESPALIERS 

FRUIT  WALL  WIRING 


TRAINERS 
BORDER   RAILS 


PERGOLAS 


KENNAN&S 


ONS, 

Ltd. 


nsH^an,.>e       uygL||^_ 


Appointed  by 

Royal 

Warrant 


-IS' 


.\I.,Ults  to 
Hi.  Majesty 
1  he  King 


Quotations  given  for  ANY 
Quantity     Carriage     Free 


WRITE    FOR 
PRICE  LIST 


Established  over  50  Years 


Only   Address 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON 

LIMITED 

''Bulwell    Potteries,"   NOTTINGHAM 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


ALL  OWNERS  of  GARDENS  or  FARMS 

SHOULD    SOW 

DRUMMOND'S    CELEBRATED    SEEDS 


Drummond's  Vegetable  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Bulbs 
Drummond's  Fruit  Trees 
Drummond's  Garden  Tools 
Drummond's  Special  Manures 


AWARDED 

150  First  Prizes 

1909 


in 


Drummond's  Horticultural  Sundries 
Drummond's  Grass  Seeds 
Drummond's  Clover  Seeds 
Drummond's  Seed  Grain 
Drummond's  Seed  Potatoes 
Drummond's  Root  Crop  Seeds 


CATALOGUES  FREE,       Please  say  whether  Garden,  Farm,  or  Nursery  Catalogue  is  required 


W.  DRUMMOND  6  SONS,  Ltd. 

57  <S  58  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


McKENZIE'S^ 


SELECTED  AND  TESTED     . 
VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

The  best  that  money 
can  buy 


McKENZIE'S^ 

SELECTED  SEED   POTATOES    . 

All  specially  grown  and  carefully 
hand  picked 

tS"   We  can   supply  everything  for  the  Garden,  best 
quality,  lowest  prices 

t^sr'   Send  for    our   New   Illustrated   List,   giving  full 
cultural  directions,  post  free  on  application 


THOS.McKENZIE&  SONS,  Ltd. 

212  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  DUBLIN 


Established    1820 

S.SPOONER&SONS 

Fruit  Tree  Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half-a-million  to  select  from 

100,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
.     Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED— 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


NOW    READY 

THE     BEST     WORK     OF     ITS     KIND 

MACKEY'S 
GARDEN 

MANUAL 

APPLY  ^ 

SIR     JAMES     W.     MACKEY,     Ltd. 

23    UPPER    SACKYILLE    STREET,    DUBLIN 


CL  The  most  beautiful  flowers  for  the  Garden 
and  the  finest  vegetables  are  listed,  described, 
and    illustrated   in    Mackey's  Garden   Manual 

Ct,  An  entirely  new  publication,  and  the  "  best 
work  of  its  kind,"   issued  by 

SIR    JAMES    W.    MACKEY,    Ltd 

Ireland  s 


Premier   Seed   House 


By  Royal       |^=^^^^      To   H.M. 
Appointment      ^^^^6y.^^^^^     The   King 


SUCCESS  OF  WEBBS'  SEEDS  IN  1909 


SILVER  CUP 
SILVER  CUP 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 


R.H.S.,  London 
Hanley 
Leamington 
Burton-on -Trent 
Cardiff 


GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 


Birmingham 
Leicester 
York   .       . 
Wolverhampton 
Hanley 


WEBBS    LARGE  COLD    MEDAL    EXHIRIT 


WOLVERHAMPTON     FLORAL    FETE,  1909 


SPECIAL    VEGETABLES 

Webbs'  New  Pioneer  Pea         .  per  qt.     3 

Webbs'  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea  .  ,,  2 

Webbs'  Eclipse  Runner  Bean  ^^  3 

Webbs'  Abundance  Dwarf  Bean  ,,  3 

Webbs'  Mammoth  Longpod  Ed.  Bean     ,,  2 

Webbs'  Reliance  Globe  Beet    per  pkt.  6d.  and     i 

Webbs'  Improved  Banbury  Onion  ..     6d 

Webbs'  Avalanche  Broccoli 

Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage 

Webbs'  Pink  Perfection  Celery 

Webbs"  Exhibition  Cos  Lettuce 

Webbs'  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower  per  pkt 

Webbs'  Champion  Prize  Leek 

Webbs'  Silver  Ball  Turnip 

Webbs'  Marrowfat  Parsnip 

Webbs'  Wonderful  Carrot  (Early) 

Webbs'  Colonist  Potato  (Early)       .     per  peck     4 


6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
5d. 


per  oz. 


BEAUTIFUL    ANNUALS 

Webbs'  Bedding  Aster        .         per  pkt.  6d.  and 

W^ebbs'  Ostrich  Plume  Aster  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Bedding  Stock  „  6d. 

Webbs'  Imperial  Ten-week  Stock    ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Bridegroom  Godetia  ,,  6d. 

W^ebbs'  Ensign  Larkspur  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Selected  Shirley  Poppy        ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Harlequin  Salpiglossis  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Nigella,  Miss  Jekyll  „  ed. 

W^ebbs'  Buttercup  Eschscholtizia    ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Large-Flowered  Nemesia     ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Giant  Mignonette  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Champion  Dianthus  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Annual  Chrysanthemum  per  pkt. 
Webbs'  Double  Salmon  Clarkia  ,, 

W^ebbs'  Nicotiana  Sanderae  ,, 

W^ebbs'  Large-Flowered  Sweet  Pea  ,, 


For  full  particulars,  see    WEBBS'  SPRINO    CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  free 

WEBB    &    SONS,  Wordsley,   Stourbridge 


IRISH   (;\ki)i:m\(; 


Can    Honest    Nursery    (Joods   be   i^ot 
in   Ireland? 

MAW  pi-opU-  still  say  "  No  I  lluni^li  iXluis  who 
havi-  tru-il  ill  ri-ii-'nt  vi-ars  answi-r  piThap-.  mon- 
wisi'ly.  "It  ili'piMiils  on  when"  you  i;o." 
I'rohably  in  no  husiiifss  is  tlio  prrsonal  i-li-nn-nl  ol 
moro  i-om-iTii  to  tin-  biiyt-r.  Plants  aiul  tifi's  i^n,>7i-  aiul 
t-aniiol  ln>  inadi'  hy  llu-  ton  liki-  oiIut  ijooils  ami  sold  in 
packi-ts  all  of  oqiial  quality;  oft-linu's  tin-  pmchaM-r 
i-annot  men  know  lor  a  lon>f  period  if  hi^^  piir«.liases  are 
true  to  name.  No  matter  how  skilled  in  ijardeninjf,  one 
is  therefore,  frequently,  if  not  always,  in  the  hands  of 
the  nurseryman  when  buy ing^,  and  just  in  proportion  \o 
/lis  intejfriiy  and  /eal  will  one  he  served. 

Hortieult'ure  in  Ireland  has  been  steadily,  if  slowly, 
advaneinjf,  and  thoujfh  formerly  most  >,'ardens  (perhaps 
small  blaine  to  their  owners)  were  stocked  from  across 
the  water,  thin.ijs  ,ire  better  now,  and  one  hears  some 
of  the  best  ijardeners  in  Ireland  say  :  "  I  like  to  J^<-*i" 
what  I'm  jcettinjf.  and  I  ijo  to  Watson's  of  Clontarf."  It 
is  not  a  bijjf  nursery  as  they  .<o  in  lMi);laiid,  but  it  is  I  he 
largest,  best  kept,  and  best  equipped  in  Dublin,  ami  has 
steadily  increased  its  borders  and  business  of  late  years 
There  are  still  many  who  maybe  kclad  to  know  llieycaii 
buy  honest  nursery  vfoods  so  near  home  as  Mi'ssrs. 
Watson  cV  Sons"  cioiilarf  Nurseries  ;  and  all  the  firm 
asks  of  any  such  is  that  they  would  call  and  see  the 
ifrounds  for  themselves  the  next  time  they  have  any 
planting-  to  do.  The  nurseries  are  but  a  short  run  by 
Clontarf  or  Howth  electric  tram  from  Nelson's  Pillar, 
and  there  is  a  service  every  few  minutes,  but  clients  who 
cannot  conveniently  call  receive  personal  attention 
through  the  post.  Probably  //n-  ktyno/c  of  the  Clontarf 
firm's  measuie  oi  success  is  the  personal  attention  to 
detail  which  tends  to  ensure  satisfaction  and  rarel}- 
leaves  a  client  tiisappoiiited.  {Advl. 


£600  PER  ACRE 


is  the  gross  return  from  an  English 
plot    of    land    worked    under    the 
French  method  of  intensive  culture,  by  the  use  of  Cloches  or  Bell-glasses 
FOR    THE    PROPAGATION    OF   EARLY    VEGETABLES,    &c. 

Pilkington's  Glass  Cloches 


SHOULD  BE  USED 


Of  superior  quality 
and  mad«  either 
with  or  without 
knobs  in  sizes  up  to 
20-in.  diameter  .     . 


Pilkington  Bros.,  Ltd., 


Carriage  paid  o  n 
lots  of  50  or  over 
to  Dublin  or 
Belfast       . 

Of  all  Dealers  in 
Garden  and  Farm 
Requisite's,  or 
direct  from    .     .     . 

Glass  Works: 
ST.  HELENS 
Lanes. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Irehind. 

Till-:  iiK>ntlily  meet  ill!,'  o\'  tin-  <  ouiuil  was  lielil  on 
the  14II1  ull.  ;it  the  si>ciety's  olVices,  5  .Moles- 
wiMth  Stiei'l,  nubliii,  members  pn-senl  beinjf 
M.-ssrs.  Ke^'.  v.  Harris.  M..1).;  Jas.  I..  McKellar.  (\co. 
W.ilson.  W.  j.  .Mitchison.  W.  I'.  C.unn.  V .  W .  Moore. 
.M.A.;  Kolu-ri  Amlerson.  |.  \\'ylie-l  lenderson,  .mil 
Lieut. -tol.  Sir  John  Ross  o\'  Hl.idensbur>;,  with  Mr.  Kil. 
nOlier  presiilinjr.  I.oril  Aidilaun,  the  president,  wroti- 
ienewin<  the  pn-vious  ili.illeniifi'  cup  for  ilahlias  whiih 
was  presented  by  him,  .ind  wliiih  w.is  won  out  last  ye.ir 
by  C.  M.  Doyne,' Ksq.,  D.L..  further  repeatiiijf  the  cash 
prizes  jfiven  by  him  lor  harily  flowers,  which  was 
icratefully  acknowledj<-ed.  .\  letter  was  read  from  .Mr. 
S.  .X.Jones,  l-Mv.  H..S.,  Forest  Lodjje  Nurseries,  (iowran, 
Kilkemn-.  i>fl'eiinif  prizes  for  a  _<lailiolus  class  at  the 
.1.11  innn  slunv.  :.,unVoni  Messrs.  ni\hbi,-  \  Co..  Rolhcs.iv. 


This  "Apparatus" 
has  obtained  repute 
both  in  Large  and 
Small  Gardens. 

Write    for     Discounts 
and  Price  Lists. 

Manufacturers  ol 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

SPOITING. 

HOT  WATER  PIPES, 

BOILERS,    PIMPS,   LAMP 

POSTS,  VENTILATING 

GEAR. 


THOS.  W.  ROBINSON,  LTD., 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Manufacturers, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 


Carnation 
Plants 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,   Is.  post  free 


FUMIGATE 


WITH 


IVIc.DOUGALL' 

NO    SPIRIT   OR    LIQUID    POISON 
READY    FOR    USE.  CHEAP    •    HANDT 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

McDOUCALL'S      CELEBRATED 
"FUMERS';^ND_^' SHEETS" 

Sold   Dv   NurserviiifTi,   Seedsmen  and   I  lorisls 
throughiiut  the  World  ^ 
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CROSS'S^ 

CLUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

MarKet  Grow^ers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 

Cross's  Vine  Manure 

Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 

Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  pfuiinilars-oii   appli'alion   to   the    Maiiu/artitrcrs— 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,    GLASGOW 


IMPOkTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


I 

"NIQIAS" 

(Registered). 

The   most  successful   Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE— 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  PTant,  Flower  or  Poliape. 

It  IS  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 
SPIDER  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  Ihorouglilv  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength   required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint  I/.;  Quart,|/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-  Gallon, 5/- 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


LETHGRION 

IMPROVED    METAL 

VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED   1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/"  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8ci«  each.  Cone  No.  i,  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  Bd. -each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have -been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
proved   Article,      It  has  been  in 

general  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 
And  see  that  you  get  it ! 
Trade  Mark  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultura 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  Packets  containing  8  ozs.,  for  100  feet  of  glass,  I/-  ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 
and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  IO,6;    14  lbs.,  20/-. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13    and  15  FInsbury  St.,   LONDON,   EX. 
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olVciin^  Ji  silvor-jfili  medal  (allocaled  lo  the  summer 
show)  — prizes  for  one  or  otlu-r  of  llio  above  shows  hehijf 
presented  by  I".  W.  Moore.  Ksq.;  \V.  H.  Odhim,  I'-sq.; 
1\.  T.  Harris.  Ksq.;  T.  K.  Crozier,  Ksi].;and  Messrs.  W. 
nnnnmonil  iV  Sons,  l.iil.,  to  all  of  whom  the  best  ih.mks 
i>f  the  eoiineil  were  aeeorded.  A  letter  was  reail  fiom 
the  Roy.il  nubiin  Society  anent  the  hoKlinif  ol'  the 
sprinir  ilower  show  at  Hallsbridije,  and  a  eommittei- 
was  .ippointed  lo  make  hnal  an  anijements.  The  eoun- 
eil  passed  an  iinanimotis  vole  of  thanks  lo  the  Uoyal 
Dublin  Society  for  the  faeililies  oflered  \W  the  lu>ldin>,' 
of  the  show  in  conjunction  with  the  sprinic  eatlle  show. 
Triennial  appointments  of  honorary  oflicers  to  the 
council  were  as  follow— vi/..  Chairman.  II.  P.  Cood- 
body,  Esq.  ;  vice-chairman.  Ed.  DOlier,  Esq.  ;  hon. 
secretarv,  E.  \V.  .Moore.  Esq.  ;  the  finance  coinmiltee 
for  the  year  bein),'  Messrs.  G.  Watson,  T.  V.  Crozier, 
and  (.i.  .M.  Ross  ;  the  schedule  committee.  Messrs.  R. 
T.  Harris,  J.  [..  McKcllnr,  J.  Wylie-Henderson.  and 
Ci.  Watson.  The  summer  and  autumn  show  schedules, 
as  compiled  by  the  schedule  committee,  were  discussed, 
approved,  and  p.issed.  The  summer  show,  which  is 
fixed  for  Wednesday,  July  6th  (place  yet  to  be 
announced),  is  especially  arran_sjetl  to  cater  for  the 
rose,  "the  very  fairest  flower  th;it  blows,"  althoujfh  the 
president's  substantial  prizes  for  hardy  flowers  will 
doubtless  make  a  prominent  feature.  The  autumn  show 
which  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  .August  25th  (place  to 
be  announced),  will  mainly  go  for  the  sweet  peas, 
carnations,  and  dahlias,  with  a  specially  introduced  class 
for  early  apples.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn  shows 
as  arranged  now  offer  an  especially  attractive  pro- 
gramme   for    the    year.       Eight     ni>w    members    were 


.>-ed  bv  Mr.  T. 


I'".  Crozier;  1-ewis  H.  Meretlith.  I'Isq.,  liraiguecomi.i, 
lir.-iy,  proposed  by  Mr.  DOlier  ;  Mr.  I'.  Flanagan, 
.Moyne  Cl.irdens,  Dinrow,  ;ind  .Mr.  J.  .McLaren,  H.illy- 
fin  Ciarilens,  being  proposed  ;is  pr.ictic.il  members  1<\ 
Mr.  |.is.  Robertson;  Dr.  .M.  E.  Comvn  Kennv,  (.llen.du.i 
Lodge,  Killiney  ;  Rev.  R.  Hr.iilshaw,' Killanane  Recloix  , 
Loughrea  ;  .Miss  Mutler,  Lavisiown  House,  Kilkenin, 
:iik\'  .Mr.  Heilfonl,  StralVan  C..irdens.  the  Duiuhmii 
Horticultural  Society  being  aflilialt-il. 

Clare  Horticultural   Society. 

Till-;  .'ibovc-  society  is  t-aily  .ifu'Ul  wilh  their  prizi-  list 
fov  a  show  lo  be  held  on  .\ugust  lO,  lyio.  and  it  is  vei  y 
noticeable  the  great  striilesthis  society  is  making  from 
year  lo  ye.ir.  Last  year  they  risked  a  spring  show.  aiul. 
emboldened  by  their  success,  they  now  announce  anotlui 
for  .April  14  and  are  projecting  a  fruit  show  for  Octobci. 
In  the  schedule  under  notice,  in  adiiilion  lo  a  vci  \ 
comprehensive  range  of  classes  for  loltagers.  ama- 
teurs and  professionals,  we  notice  a  four-guinea  i-h:il 
lenge  cup  for  vegetables,  from  Jones,  E.R.H.S.,  opm 
to  the  Counties  Galway,  Clare,  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
and  three  special  classes  for  sweet  peas  offered  by 
.Messrs.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Henry  Eckford  of  Wen),  ami 
Jones.  E.  R.H.S.,  Kilkenny,  which  should  alVord  ample 
scope  for  all  lovers  of  this  popular  flower.  .Also  specials 
for  violas  by  Mr.  W.  Hill.  Walsall  ;  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  b\-  Messrs.  Re.imsbollom,  ami  four  distinct 
vegetables  by  Messrs.  Daniels,  Bros.,  Norwich.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  on  application   to   Mr.  H.  Hill,  LilTord, 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.   A„J.'S:ro„do„ 


A 


Conservatories  .-.  Ranges 
Vineries,  Ferneries,  Stoves, 
Pits,  Plant-houses  &  Green- 
houses  of  all  descriptions. 
.  -  .L' !.. lijjil    Portable  Buildings  for  every 

.,,___ Jllllllffl'^^^  "~ 

siaiKimifsifliniiniLii! 


iiti^^i^^ 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Kiii'Tv  Hifiiti.  .11  tliis  paper. 


27    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Works— Tottenham 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 


<D   ALL    KINDS   OF 


HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 
Exceptionally  Good  Terms 

— =G  T  Owens  ^i^'^-^'^^^^^^ 

•s-      ^^^  •  J  •  ^^^  **  J-jI'n  u,   Enniscorthy 

Age7its  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  Georg^e's  Street,  Kingstown 


BEST    HOUSE    COALS 
'""    COKE 


FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES    


Special  attention  paid  to  Quality, 
.    Price  and  Prompt  Delivery     . 


Flower    &    McDonald 

Direct  Coal  Importers,  Coke  and  Charcoal  Merchants 

14    D'OLIER    STREET,  DUBLIN 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Donald,  Dublin."     Telephone  No.  848 
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NICOTICIDE 

(FUMIGANT. 

cubic  ft 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  160,^ 
No.  I  size  Tin — 1  pint         „  ,,  '  4o,( 

No.  2  size  Tin — i  pint         „  ,,  20,000 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  ,,  ] 

No.  4  size  Bot. — 4  oz.  „  „ 

No.  4i  size  Bot. — 2  oz.        ,,  „ 

No.  s  size  Bot.— I  oz. 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,   for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I   part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  28. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  ^gal.,  5s. 

Gallon,  lOS.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  7s.  6d.  ; 

I  cut.  keg.,  2iS.      Carriage  paid. 

aOW'S    SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,    19.,   and  28.   6d.    Decorated  Tins. 

GOW'S  GOW'S 

LIQUID    WEED   KILLER  POWDER  WEED  KILLER 


^    ^    ^    ^    ^     ^ 


fal.,  to  make  51  fall 

"  B       ,.  ..      1 

Carriage  paid. 


2/-.  to  mak«  'ii  till. 
.,       IOC     , 
Carriaje  paid. 


HUNTER   &   COW,   46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


i 


J^^L 


Vi   FLUID 

For  W^inter  Spraying 

The    great    Orchard    cleanser    and 
re-invigorator. 


APTERITE 

The  Soil  Fumigant 

Destroys    underground     pests,     including 

WIREWORMS 

and    Grubs    of    all    kinds,    Slugs,    Ants, 
Millipedes,   &c. 


WEEDICIDE 

A  Concentrated  Weed-killer 

Destroys    Grass    and    Weeds    on    Garden 


Paths. 


Full   particulars  and  prices  from  the  Sole  Mfrs.. 

WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BERKHA!WSTED. 


I^^yyyipyyfff 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

50  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will   kill    all 

weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-  tin  for  12  galls,  sol 
1'9  .,       25       ., 

6'-  ,,     100      ,, 


h  gallc 


LIQUID.  1-50 

2-  -    d 

3/6  - 

6  6  - 

14-  - 


25  6     -     cask  5/-       ,, 

'EUREKATINE'-  The  successful  fumigant. 

'  EUREKA  '  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS, 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 


^ONSI'jTl  . 


-ht  i 


wthl 


-tretched  between  buppoitirt  itintfr\al>,  \>i 
Intermedi ite  Standaid  No  tumble  alwij 
riHdy  and  will  Uit  toi  jeirswith  only  i  fev 
ptnte  outlay  for  any  nece**sary  lenfwal  n 
traimni,  H  ire  Doeinot  h  iiboiu  insict-  Madi 
4  ft    5  ft  and  6  ft  hi,h 


L^tK- 


ithuiki 


tioii  I  lullicLomiiiciid  thcTi  I 
fntiids  iiid  ilijone  1  kiio"  «li 
auy     -DiPHni 

I  hi\L  noin  time  to  tiim,  i 
tioual(|uauiitu      I  >     I    1      Ti  I 
mytir-.ttxi 
tosti\e  ill 
m  my  op  i 
ira  perfc 
moved  Iioi 
taken  dow-n  ni  1 1  ui  m  1  u  ih 


L  piomptitttii 


they 


"^        Supplied  md 

in  be   ironinont. 

'  "'  ''  "  *  -D.^D^hLl.    The  Paragon  Pea 

worked  very  well  with  me,  and  _         .  ^. 

kept  the  peas  neat  and  tidy.  "—DrBLis.  Trailier    CO>< 

Your  Pea  Trainers  are  both  in  use.    In  one 

first  received  the  peas  are  now  full  grown.   They  Bridge  St.,  Banbridg'e, 

Co.  Down. 


'TheTrair 


Killed  :  Crass  Invigorated  by 

'CLIMAX"  LAWN  SAND 

\\hen  applied  during  dry  weather 
daisies  and  other  weeds  are  destroyed 
and  a  fine  growth  of  grass  quickly 
covers  the  places  occupied  by  dis- 
figurinc  weeds.  Thousands.of  weedy 
and  poor  Lawns  have  been  trans- 
formed bv  Climax  Lawn  Sand.  Why 
not  vours  f  Try  it  now.  ylbs.  2S.,  I4lbs. 
3S.  6d.,  zSlbs.  68.,  561bs.  TIS.,  iialbs. 
20s.  Carriage  paid.  Sample  Tin 
,  post  free. 


PROTECT- 


Frcm  Slugs,  Crubs, 
Calcrpillars,  Ants, 
Wircwcrm,   and  the 


YOUR  PLANTS  Domestic  Cat 

\  non-poisonous  Manure,  deadly  to 
every  creeping  thing,  yet  does  not 
injure  the  foliage  of  plants.  lesti- 
monials     on    application.        VP^-    28., 

!bs.  3s.  6d.,281bs.  58.  .Carriage paid. 

mple  Tin  18.  3d.,  post  free.    . 


On  Garden  Paths,  Carriage  Drives,  &c. 

By"  CLIMAX  "1?,11"eb 

ONE  APPLICATION  KEEPS 

Down  every  growth  for  la  months.     ISO 

hoeine  or  weary  weeding. 
PATHS   ALWAYS    BRIGHT   AND    CLEAN 

No  I  Tin  to  dress  lOO  square  yards,  28. 

2  Tins  38.  6d.     Post  free. 

No.  2  Tin  to  dress  400  square  yds.  68.  BO- 

2  Tins  128.  6d.     Carnage  paid. 


BOUNDARY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Cranmer    St.,    LIVERPOOL 


IRISH     (i  \I<I)1:N1N(;. 


he 


I  )iihliii  Wholesale  Mark 


ets. 


TlIK  first  nuxilli  o(  llio  now  yi;ir  li.is  Kximl  llii- 
iiKiikois  ill  a  \ciy  Uiflfteiil  i  i>iuiiruin  Irmii  thai 
wilm-SMil  ill  tho  cloinjf  moiilli  of  la>l  vi-ai-. 
1  hrii  «(•  hail  111.-  Inisy  hum  tliai  li>ld  of  liaili-  h»'iii>f 
iloiio  I'll  a  laryfo  svmIo.  ami  if  hiiiin-  j^roihuf  was  siaiiiy 
\M-  liavl  pliMily  of  fmvi^n. 

Now  thi-  inarkrls  ha\i*  j^ii>wii  iliill.  ami  m-ilhiT  lioim- 
nor  fmt'iijn  proiimc-  lan  hi-  said  to  ho  pU-ntiful.  with  I  ho 
oxioption  i>f  a  fow  of  our  iiioro  hardy  vo.mlahlos. 

Amoiijfst  fruit.  Irish  applos  havo  not  improvod,  ami  it 
is  very  Sc'ldoni  that  ohoioi'-iiainod  varieties  are 
tuarketod  in  small  quantities  like  half  bushels.  &e. 
K\en  the  medium  classes  have  ifrown  very  scarce. 
The  Hramleys  Seedliiiff  and  Annie  Kli/.ahelh  in  barrels 
(from  I'lster)  appeared  to  be  fine  fruit,  and  should  have 
sold  belter 

Pears  and  ifrapes  from  home  sources  are  very  few, 
,ind  prices  are  slijfhtly  lower  (pears  especially),  probably 
owinij  to  the  superior  qu.ility  of  Fremh  sorts  beinic 
marketed. 

X'e.n^elAbles  are  arriving  in  limited  quantities,  con- 
sequently there  is  a  brisk  demand,  eelery  is  over 
plentiful,  and  except  for  first-class  stuff  it  would  not  pay 
to  grow  it  for  the  prices  realised.  Nice  lots  of  seakale 
and  rhubarb  are  to  be  seen,  but  for  the  latter,  though 
very  fine,  there  is  no  demand. 

Flowers  are  scarce,  and  chrysanthemums  have  appar- 
ently for  this  season  ceased  to  exist  as  a  market  flower. 
\  iolets  are  in  fair  quantities,  as  are  also  cross-channel 
Lilies  of  the  \"alle}-    and  Tulips. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  the  month  :  — 


Appl..      I. 


I-KI  II 
Si-eilliiik;, 


ipe> 


Annie  Kli/.ibolh 

ist   (Jualily,  per  ili>/. 

-Mid     ilo.  ilo. 

.Mixed,  por  lloal 
•l-irst  (Ju.ilily.  pir  ilo/ 

Second     ilo.  ilo 

— Alicants,  pir  lb 

llross  eolm.in.       ilo. 

l-I.iHVKKS 


'>'hi_\s.ii\lliomums,  per  ilo/. 
X'ioli'ts,  pi-r  ilo/..  biiiu'lii's 
Smilax,  pei-  bumllo 
.\rum  Lilies,  per  do/. 

\'i;i;ktabi.i:s 
.Artichokes,  per  float 

Brussels  Sprouts,      ilo. 
Mroccoli.  per  flasket 
Beet,  per  doz.   . 
Cabbage.  Rest  \'ork,  por  i.' 

Do.         Savoy,  do. 

Do.  i^ed,  per  i\o/.. 

Celery.  tio. 

Carrots,  per  doz.  bunches 
Leek.  do.  . 

Lettuce,  per  doz. 
Parsley,  per  float     . 
Parsnips,  per  doz.  bunclu's 
Spinach,  per  float 
Rhubarb,  per  doz.  bunches 
Seakale,  per  large  bunch 
Turnips,  Garden,  per  float. 

Do.  Swedes,  per  cwl. 
iMint,  per  doz.  bunches  . 
Sage,  do.     . 

Thvme.  tlo.     . 


I      I 
o     7 
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RATS  &  MICE, 

And   How  to  Destroy   Them. 

Sec  the  Testimonials  for 
"Liverpool"  Virus.  Many  Dublin 
n\erchants  and  householders 
praise  it  highly.  No  risk  to 
other  anin\als.  Thousands  of 
packages  used  all  over  Ireland. 
Prices  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  per  tin 
(postage  3d.  and  4d.  extra). 
Special  Virus  for  Mice,  Is.  6d. 
per  tin  (postage  2d.  extra).  All 
ready  prepared  ;  no  further  mix- 
ing required.  Fresh  supplies  can 
always  be  had  from 

■«      >■     ••laivAAki       61    South  Great 
D.    M.   WATSON,     George  BStreat 

Chemi.t.Ao.  DUiL.H.  (Thone  l.TI ) 


TESTIMONY 

pffices-.4  D'Olier  St.      /)„^//„,  Qr/.  14,  u/,<,. 
Stores— Ringsend,  &c.  fi      j    ' 

Ue.-ir  Sir, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
"  Liverpool  "  Virus  has  proved  very  satisfactor)- 
in  destroying  the  Rats  in  our  Stores  at  Rings- 
end.  We  highly  recommend  it  to  every  one. 
(Signed 
Flower  &  McDonald  (per  pro  O.  StafTord) 
lri>li  s^lt  Mai.niH.  tiirii^,  Cm»1.  Ci.kc.  ani  Corn  .Mir.l.Hiit 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

OF    FRUIT    TREES 

To  remove  Lichen,  &c. 


CAUSTIC   SODA,   98   per   cent. 
PEARL   ASH,   7S/80 
PURE  SOFT  SOAP 


And  all  ingredients  for  Woburn 
and  other  Winter  Washes,  at 
lowest  Cash  Prices 


SPRAYING  &  FUMIGATING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Telephone   1971 


D.  M.  WATSON 

Horticultural    Chemist 

61  Sth.  Great  George's  St.  DUBLIN 


d.   Write  for  Report  by  J.  McLAUCHLAN  YOUNC,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  on  the 
use  of  "LIVERPOOL"  VIRUS  for  destroying  Rats  over  a  large  area  in 
Aberdeenshire 


IRISH  GARDENING 


BARGAINS  !     °°T.?em''     BARGAINS  ! 

nAUin  CIEEMAM  Rose  Grower,  SCORTON  STATION, 
UHlIU  rLCtWIHR,  DARLINGTON,  who  has  had  thirty  years' 
practical  experience  in  outdunr  Hose  (JmwiiiL'.  ;iu'l  ut^ws  J(in,()(i() 
annually,  has  to  offer  a  large  quantity  of  \v(        t  i>  plants 

of  first-class  quality,   grown   in   tiie  XortK  i,iy  an- 

thoroughly  well  ripened  oft"  and  quite    h."  ;,refully 

planted,  cannot  fail  to  flower  Ireely  and  \n ..    .......dance  ol 

blooms  during  the  coming  stmtmer.    Give  me  a  trial  order  and  1 

am  sure  to  please  yoji. 
The  following  are  packed  free  and  carriape  paid  for  cash  with  order 

for  all  order-  ."..  ;riMl  upwards. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  th.    ni":,t  -.n national  New  Roses  that 
have  been  raised  during  rei  en  i  \.:ii  -.  uid  have  gained  universal 
favourwith  all  lovers  of  tlie  i|ii(in  ..f  liuwers. 

COLLECTION    A 

Frau  Karl  Druschki,  snow  w  hite 
Madame  Ravary,  ora  nge  yellow 
Charles  J.  Crahame,  bright  crimson 
Dean  Hole,  cainiine  shaded  salmon 
Richmond,  red  sculet 
Mildred  Grant,  silvery  white,  shaded  pink 
Edu  Meyer,  coppery  red  and  yellow 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  carmine  rose      . 

Le  Progres,  golden  yellow 

Liberty,  brilliant-velvety-crimson 


E:i<ll  I)"/, 

■s.      <i.  ,».  .1. 

0  9  8  0 

1  0  10  0 

0  10  9  0 

1  0  10  0 
1  0  10  0 
1  0  10  0 
1  0  10  0 
1  0  10  0 
1  0  10  0 
0  10  9  0 


Dorothy  Perkins,  shell  pink  ((lueen  of  creeping  roses)     0  10       9  0 

Hiawatha,  deep  crimson  (creeping  rosej 0  10       9  0 

The  above  12  splendid  jjlants  for  10s. 

COLLECTION    B    of  12  Prize-winning  Koses. 

A.    K.    Williams,   carmine  s.  d.    ,    J.  B.  Clark,  scarlet-shaded    s.  d. 

red         ..         ..    each    0    8              crimson            ..    each    0  9 

Gladys  Harkness,  sahnon                  Tom  Wood,  clierry  red     ..     0  8 

pink       0    9        Duchess  de  Morny,  hritjlit 

Duke  of  Wellingrton,    vel-                         i»         0  8 

vety  red                              0    8        Ben  Cant,  ciinison                  0  8 

Victor  Hugo,  crimson      ..0   8        Mrs.  John  Laingr,  sufi  pink    0  8 

Caroline  Testout,  sahnon               ,    ^^^TT'vl^^^^    "  ' 

1""'^        °    ^     !           crimson             ..         ..0  9 

The  above  12  for  78.  6d.  ;    6  for  4s. 
COLLECTION    C- Running  Roses  for  banks,  rockeries, 

pillars,  pergolas,  arches,  &c.  each 


0  9 
0  10 
0  10 
0  9 
0    9 


Dorothy     Perkins,     shell   s.  d. 

pink        ..         ..    each    0  10 
Hiawatha,  crimson  0  10 

Blush      Rambler,     apple 

blossom  ..         ..     0    9 

Crimson    Rambler,   cri 

son 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  pink 
Lady  Cay,  ]>ink 
Thalia,  uhiir 
Electra,  yellow 
Queen    Alexandra,     rosv 

pink        0    9 

Adelaide  Maude,  lilac  rose    0   9 
Above  20  splendid  jdants  fur  13s.  6d, 

COLLECTION    D-Climbers  for  walls,  Ac. 
s.  d.  s  d.  I 

Gloire  de  Dijon      1    0  .  SouvdelaMal-  Lady    Water- 

Capt.  Christy    ..  0   9|      malson  0 10  |      low    .. 

Madame  Berard  0  10  W.A.Richardson  1  0  Reine  Olga  de 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  0  9  Ards  Pillar  ..  0  9|  Wurtumburg 
Reve  d'Or  ..  1    0  |  Mde.  C.  Monnier  1   0  |  Bardou  Job    .. 

The  above.  12  for  10s.:    6  for  5s.  6d. 


Emile  Fortepante,  white 
sulphur,  yellow  centre 

Elisa  Robichon,  pale 
yellow 

Evergreen  Gem,  buff 

Edmond  Proust,  coppery 

Ferdinand  Roussal,   Mesh 
Mandas  Triumph,  wliiie 
Paul  Transon,  rose 
Rene  Andre,  sa  IT  run  yellow 
Universal  Favourite,  pink 
South  Orange  Perfection, 


0    9 

12  for  8s.  i    6  fur  4s.  6d. 


COLLECTION 

Augustine     Guinoisseau, 

white  tinted  flesh 
La  France,  satin  pink  and 

rose         

Homere,      rose      salmon 

centre    

Madame     Jean     Dupuy, 

golden  yellow 
Lady      Quartus      Ewart, 

paper  white     .. 
Madame  N.  Levavasseur, 

rosy  crimson    , . 


£■— Koses  for  puts  or  bedding. 
s.  d.       Madame  Pernet  Ducher, 
0    9  canary  yellow  . . 

Gloire     Lyonnaise,      pale 
0   9  leiuMU 

Gruss  an  Teplitz,  scarlet- 


Captain  Christy,  lieshpink 
Lady  Clanmorris,  creamy 


Rosette     de     la 
d'Honneur, 


Legion 

cherry 


The  above  12  for  10s.  ;  6  for  58.  6d. 


irden  Ko>es. 

1  Comte  de  Raimbaud 

General  Jacqueminot 
I  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
I  Lady  Sheffield 


COLLECTION  F-<iood 
Charles  Darwin  |  Magna  Charta 

Duke  of  Teck  I  Margaret  Dickson 

Dupuy  Jamain  |  Rev.  A.  Cheales 

John  Hopper  |  S.  M.  Rodocanachi 

The  above  12  for  7s.  6d.  ;  6  for  48. 
Standards  and  Half  Standard  Hoses,  good  heads  and  straight 
stems.  My  selection,  21s.  per  doz  ;  6  for  lis.  Weeping  Standards, 
Lady  Gay,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Hiawatha,  ii  feet  stems  with 
splendid  umbrella-shaped  heads  at  7s.  6d.  each,  carriage  paid  if 
not  less  than  three  are  ordered.  Please  Kotb  all  the  above  are 
offered  for  Cash  with  order,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction — 
give  them  a  trial. 


BATH'S 


GOLD  MEDAL 
SWEET    PEAS 

AWARDED,  JULY,  1909,  COLD  MEDAL  NAT.  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

We  grow  the  Newer  Sweet  Peas  in  very  large  quantities,  and  supply 
Seed  to  many  of  the  leading  houses,  both  wholesale  and  retail ; 
consequently  we  are  able  I''  it  i  ti  -  f  liow-ing collections, containing 
only  the  best  varieties  oii  ,  ;    i  r   least  2.5  per  cent,  lower  than 

many  -i  !.■  i   n   -i  <   ;iss  firms. 

COLLECTION   \A/.    Price  Is. 

Twelve  Splendid  Varieties  (.50  Seeds  of  each). 


Nora  Unwin,  pure  white 

Sybil    Eckford,   cream  suffused 

pink 
Queen  Alexandra,  intense  scarlet 
Queen   of  Spain,  pale  reddish 

lilac 
True  Lavender,  pure  lavender 
Sintrle  packets  of  any  of  the  above  varieties,  2d.  each. 

COLLECTION   X.      Price  Is.  9cl. 

Twelve  Very  Fine  Varieties.    (The  oumber  and  price  of  seeds  per 
packet  are  indicated  after  each  variety. 


Black  Knight,  deep  maroon 
Countess  Spencer,  blush-pink 
Henry  Eckford,  shrimp  pink 
Jeannle    Gordon,    rose    shaded 

eriain 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender 
Lord  Nelson,  violet-blue 
Mrs.  A.  Watkins,  pale  pink 


Blushing  Bride,  blush,  overlaid 

deep  i)ink  (.5U),  3d. 
A.  J.  Cook,  violet-mauve  (50),  3d. 

Enchantress,  rich  rose  (50),  3d. 
James    Grieve,    creamy-yellow 

(3(1),  3d. 
John  Ingman,  rosv-pink, shaded 

eani]i]ie(50),  3d. 
King  Edward  VII.,  rich  carmine 

L-aiiet  (.50), 


Miss     Willmott,     bright     pink 
(50),  2d. 

Mrs.    Bleberstedt,  deep    helio- 
trope (i'5),  6d. 
:    Helen  Pierce,  white  veined  blue 
I  (50),  2d. 

I    Mrs.  Routzahn,  buff  and  prim- 
I  rose,  edged  rose  (25),  6d. 

I    Pink    Pearl,  bright   rose   pink 
I  (50),  2d. 

Zero,  pure  white  (25),  3d. 


Collections   W  and  X  together  for  2s.  3d.,  with  one  packet  of 
Bosahelle  Hoare,  white  slrijied  rose,  3d.,  gratis. 

COLLECTION  Y.      Price  2s.   9cl. 

Twelve  Extra  Fine  Varieties.    (The  number  and  price  of  seeds  per 
packet  are  indicated  after  each  variety.) 


Apple     Blossom,    rose -mauve, 

wings  reddish  lilac  (25),  3d. 
Chrissie    Unwin,    carmine-lake 

(20),  3d. 
Clara     Curtis,     creamy-yellow 

1 2.:.!,  6d. 
Frank    Dolby,    clear    lavender 

<.50.,  3d. 
Helen     Lewis,      madder  -  lake 

(.50),  3d. 
Lady  Althorp,  blush-white,  edges 

deeper  (25),  6d. 


Mid    Blue,    clear    aniline    blue 

(.50),  2d. 
Mrs.    Hardcastle    Sykes,    pale 

lilac  ruse  (25),  3d. 
Marjorle    Willis,    carmine    and 

rose- red  (20),  Bd. 
Nell    Owynne,    cream,   suffused 

ruse-red  (1  5),  6d. 
Purity,  pure  white  (25),  3d. 
Tennant  Spencer,  violet-mauve 

(20),  3d. 


(  cjllections  X  and  Y  if  purchased  together,  price  38.  6d.,  with 
one  packet  of  Captain  of  Blues  Spencer,  bright  purple  with  blue 
wings,  3d.,  and  Mrs.  Masters,  white  flushed  mauve,  standards  rose, 
3d.  gratis. 

COLLECTION   Z.      Price  4s. 

'J'welve  Newest  Varieties.     (The  number  and  price  of  seeds  per 
packet  are  indicated  after  each  variety.)  . 

King  Edward  Spencer,  carmine 
d  deep  red  (25) 


Asta  Ohn,  light  lilac  and  helio- 

Constance  Oliver,  rose-red  on 
ci-eamy  :;ronnd  (10),  6d. 

Elsie  Herbert,  white  edged  and 
suffused  rcse-piiik  f20),  6d. 

Evelyn  Hemus,  nr  n  ,  !-,  1 
,TU-1..-1  .iin  ',    .  '     5d. 

'     3d. 


Marie  Corelli,  brisht  rose-pmk 

(10),  -6d. 
Mrs.  Walter   Wright   Spencer, 

deep  mauve  (20),  6d. 
Othello  Spencer,  maroon  (20)  6d_ 
Paradise   Ivory,   creamy-yellow 


St.  George,  cIk  rr\  -re4  and  rose 

pi,,;  ■.     :■  .    3d. 

i  one  packet 

3d.,  one  packet 
L,.u.-li.  3d.,  and  one 
and  the  three  above- 


Etta  Dyke,  pur- 
Flora    Norton   Spencer 

turn-blue  (30),  6d.  i" 

Ihe  four  complete  collections  fo^r  88.,  i 
each  of  Sutton's  Queen,  cream  siift'use'l  i 
of  Princess  Katherine  Spencer,  white  eii 
packet  of  Jack  L'nwin,  white  striped  rose, 
named  Novelties. 

BATH'S   NOVELTIES   FOR   1910. 

Azure    Fairy,    French   grey  ground,  marbled  pale  blue,  a  lovely 
flower,  fixed  (12),  18.  . 

Distinction,  white  ground,  distinctly  edged  rose-red,  an  miproved 
Elsie  Herbert,  fixed  (10),  18. 

Lilac    Queen,  c.ear  lilac,  colour  quite   unique,  long  stems,  lued 
(10),  6d. 

Sweet  Lavender,  white  ground  marbled  lavender,  fixed  (10),  6d. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  four  novelties  for  28.  6d.  post  free. 
Complete  Illustrated  Plant  and  Seed 
Catalogues  post  free  on  application 

R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd.,  THE  FLORAL  FARMS,  WISBECH. 


IRISH  c;.\ri)i:mng 


Catalogues 

1Iakil.\ni>'^  I'i.owkk  anm  X'kuktaui.k  Skkps  (Cork).  - 
Am  Irish  firm  ilial  lias  Ix-rii  in  cxistODii'  now  (c<r  a 
«.H"nliiry(biMii,vr  I'slablislii'il  in  iSio)  nuist  Mnvly  lOiinnund 
Iho  lopoit  and  pati\>naiL,'i'  of  all  j^rarili'iuTs  aiul  owiums 
ofjfardcMisin  Iivlaiui.  Mr.  William  Haylor  ilartlaiuls 
name  will  always  bi-  lionoiirably  assoiiatoil  with  llu' 
history  of  honii-iiliinv,  and  ospci-ially  with  the  tU-vflop- 
mont  of  bulb  iiiltnri'  not  only  in  this  but  in  ollu-r 
countries.  Wo  aro  thi'reforo  j^'laii  to  rt'i'i'ixo  .inotluT 
issuf  of  a  scries  of  oalaloj^fues  that  reai'lies  back  in 
time  to  a  date  just  nine  years  after  tlu- "  L'nion."  'llie 
catalofifue  opens  with  a  ileseription  of  the  eoniparalively 
new  potato  the  "  Cladda>^;h,"  an  exeellenl  ijrower  anil 
a  remarkably  ifood  eatinj^^  tuber,  as  we  can  personally 
testify.  Other  varieties  of  potatoes  are  listeil,  followintr 
which  are  the  the  usual  lists  of  vegetable  .seeils  and 
lists  of  well  selected  flower  seeds  for  all  onlinary 
purposes,  includinif  sweet  peas.  The  lists  of  seeds  of 
hardy  border  perennials  will  prove  useful,  especiallj-  to 
amateurs. 

Walshs  Skko  Cataiahu  k  and  CiiiDE  lOK  1910  is 
a  carefully  prepared  and  well-illustrated  list  of  .seeds 
that  may  be  usefully  consulted  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  croppinij  of  the  y^ardeii  is  being^  arrang-ed  for 
the  forthcominic  season.  It  includes  lists  of  recoi^nised 
_H^ood  varieties  of  veg^etables  and  flowers,  with  brief, 
cultural  directions.  On  paye  13,  under  lawn  seeds, 
there  is  jjiven  a  plan  of  a  double  tennis  court  that  may 
be  found  helpful  for  reference. 

Garoe.v  Seed  List,  Wm.  P'ell  &  Co.  (Hexham), 
Ltd. — This  is  a  conveniently  planned  catalogue  for 
easy  reference.  In  addition  to  lists  of  selected  varieties 
of  vegetables  there  is  an  interesting  descriptive 
page  devoted  to  sweet,  pot  and  medicinal  herbs,  and 
another  lo  the  special  varieties  of  vegetables  used  in 
French  gardening. 


C.i:.ni:rai.  Skku  Catai.ui;ie.  Wm.  I'ower  &  Co., 
Waterford.  -We  are  very  plea.sed  lo  note  that  our  Irish 
seeilhouses  arc  beginning  lo  reali.se  tlu-  ciinunenial 
.idv.mtag-e  of  issuing  well  printed,  suitably  illnsir.iled 
;iiul  generally  ;illracli\e  i;italogues.  The  one  before 
us  fuKils  these  rei|uirenienls,  ,inil  is  well  worth  pieser\- 
ingon  thegardeners  shelf.  The  illustrations  are,  as  far. is 
we  can  see.  slock  blocks,  but  they  are  very  good  .iiid 
larefully  reproduceil  on  plale  p.iper.  This  firm  i.s 
showing  great  push  and  energy,  ;ind  readers  will  be  well 
.iilviseil  lo  obtain  .ind  carefully  peruse  ibis  lali-si 
publication  from  Walerford. 

Ko.mondson's  .Sim{1\c;Catahu;i  k  is  issued  in  the  foiui 
usually  .iiloptt-d  by  this  well-known  firm.  It  contains 
lists  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  p.irliculars  of  the 
l-lban.i  collections  of  sweet pe.is  ami  roses,  as  well  as 
ilescriplions  of  the  bee  keeping  appliances  for  which 
ICdmondsons  are  noted.  .A  word  of  praise  nnisl  be 
given  to  the  illuslralions,  iii.iny  of  which  are  the  copy- 
right of  this  (irm. 

R(,iHiiuiso.\'s  C.AKDEN  Seed.s. — This  is  a  particularly 
neat  and  most  carefully-turned  out  list  of  vegetable  and 
flower  .seeds  and  roots,  conveniently  arranged  alpha- 
betically in  double  coluinns,  aiul  embellished  with 
numerous,  small,  but  eftective  illustrations.  It  is  of 
hand\'  size,  and  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 

Rowan's  CIardkn  Seed.s.  &c..  is  a  large-paged 
catalogue  of  garden  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  including  sweet  peas.  This  Arm  makes  a 
speciality  of  asters,  while  a  tomato  they  name  the 
"  Ideal "  seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  in 
Ireland,  judging  from  the  testmonials  from  growers 
here  reproduced. 

Watson  &  So.ns"  Catalogi  e,  issued  from  their  Clou- 
tarf  Nurseries,  is  as  usual  a  very  neat  publication 
devoted  to  descriptive  lists  of  the  kind  of  nursery  stock 
specialised  in  by  this  linn.  Readers  will  do  well  to 
secin-f  a  copy. 


Tub^^us    Begonias 

A    GREAT   SPECIALITY 
AWARDED   22  GOLD   MEDALS 

Seeds  saved  from  our  Choice  Exhibition  Plants 

Double,  -'s.  OtI.  ami  ss.  ;  Single  and  Crested  Single, 
IS.,  2s.  bd.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Also  Frilled  Single, 
a  most  betiutiful  novell\-,  is.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  jiackct. 
Also  in  6  separate  colours,  5s.  for  6  packits. 

Splendid  Large  Tubers  for  Pot  Culture  or  Bedding 

Doubles,  in  separate  colours,  30s.,  Jis. ,  us.  6d.  and 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  3s.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  bedding. 

Singles,  in  separate  colours,  21s..  15s.,  8s.,  and  3s. 
per  ilozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  2S.  6d.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  bedding. 

For  .Xaiiiid  I'nrie/ics  sec  lllust ruled  Lis/,  post  fret 

OTHER   SPECIALITIES^ 

Cannas,  Delphiniums.  Border  Carnations  (a  line 
sample  dozen  for  5^.).  Perpetual- Flowering  Carna  = 
tions.  Cyclamen,  Polyanthus,  Pansies  and  Violets, 

ij  Choice  Per|ieliial-Klowering  Carnalioii'^,  in  poi--,  Os. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  BATH 


-SWEET  PEAS- 

RITGHIE'S 

"GIANT  FLOWERING 

Ackii(i«led>icU    li>   Lxlijhilor.s    tii    prmluce     the 
itest  and   LarfScst   lliiwcrs  and    l.diifitst   Stems 

EXHIBITION    COLLECTION 

Containing  the  12  best  varieties  in  commerce,  price  4s., 
post  free,  as  follows ;  Apple  Blossom  Spencer,  Asta 
Ohn  Spencer,  Black  Knight  Spencer,  Capt.  of  Blues 
Spencer,  Etta  Dkye,  King  Edward  Spencer;  Marjorie 
Linzee,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer 
Paradise  Ivory,  Tennant  Spencer,  Zephyr. 
ROYAL    COLLECTION 

Containing  12  varieties,  distinct  from  above,  2s.  6d.,  post 
free,  as  follows :  Aurora  Spencer,  Frank  Dolby, 
Helen  Lewis,  James  Grieve,  John  Ingman,  Lord  Nelson, 
Minie  Christie,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Sutton's  Queen,  Saint  George,  White  Spencer. 
FAVOURITE    COLLECTIONS 

Containing  20  varieties,  including  King  Edward,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Countess  Spencer,  Gladys  Unwin,  John 
Ingman,  Nora  Unwin,  Helen  Pierce,  &c. 

1,000  seeds,  1/-;  2,000,  1/6;  4,000,  2/6,    post  free. 


RITCHIE'S  Dept.  I.,  SEEDSMEN 

VICTORIA    STREET    BELFAST 


TRISH     GARDENING. 


XIX 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FOR 

1910. 


IF    YOU     WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 


AT  MODERATE  PRICES  SEND  TO 


Robert  Sydenham,  Limited 

55  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAIVI 


NO  ONE  WILL  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


This  Firm  has  the  largest  Retail  Sweet  Pea  Trade  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  make  a  feature  of  telling  their  clients  of  varieties 
that  are  not  properly  fixed,  realising  it  is  one  thing  to  see 
a  fine  exhibit  at  shouts,  but  quite  another  thing  to  get  true 
stocks  of  the  Seeds. 


The  quality  of  their  SEEDS   is  well  known  all  over  the  WORLD 
as  being  equal  to  anything  in  the  Market. 


SWEET    PEA    SEED 


12  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each 

1  3 

26 

2  6 

44 

46 

List  post  free  on  application. 
The  12  Newest  Varieties,    4/- 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.    The  price  of,   and  number  of  seeds  of  each  variety  in  collection  No.  4 
varies.    The  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet  is  stated  in  figures  after  each  name.    Any 

variety  not  priced  cannot  be  sold  apart  from  the  collection. 
Apple  Blossom  Spencer  (40),  rosy  pink  and  blush,  waved,  6d.  ;  America  Spencer  (15),  biiglit 
rosy  scarlet  flake,  waved ;  Black  Knight  Spencer  (25),  rich  dark  maroiie,  nave  1,  6d.  ;  Constance 
Oliver  (20),  creamy  buft'  ground,  flushed  deep  pink,  waved ;  Evelyn  Hemus  (20),  \'.  a\ ed  j nimrose 
with  picotee  ed§e  of  pink,  6d. ;  Marjorie  Willis  (15),  a  Prince  of  Wales  Spencer;  Miriam 
Beaver  (6),  a  pinkish  ealmon  on  buff  ground,  6d.;  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  (.r  Asta  Ohn  (20), 
beautiful  waved  lavendere,  9d. ;  Paradise  Ivory  (20),  a  pale  primrose  with  slight  tinge  of 
pink,  waved,  8d. ;  St.  George  (40),  a  grand  orange  scarlet,  6d. ;  Sunproof  Crimson  (6), 
a  large,  well  waved,  rich  crimson,  a  much  improved  The  King,  tiiid  absolutely  sunproof,  1/-  ;  The 
Marquis  (15),  a  large  waved  rosy  mauve. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  the  56   Varieiies,   7/6, 

The  New  Edition,  revised  to  end  of  1909,  has 
many  important  and  useful  additions  ;  it  should 
be  had  by  all  before  purchasing  their  seeds  for 
liJlO;  it  describes  over  700  varieties,  and  gives 
a  useful  list  of  t(*o-rniieli-alike  varieties,  and 
will  save  many  from  liiiyiiig  the  same  varieties 
under  many  dilTerent  names,  which  has  been 
quite  a  nuisance  to  the  general  buyer  the  last  two  or  three  years.  This  Edition  will  be  bound 
in  stiff  covei-s  and  charged  6d.  each,  but  the  Sixpence  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  five 
shilling  order.  The  best  and  most  useful  book  pulilished  in  a  compact  form.  Size,  about  six 
inches  by  four  inches.  i^gyy   READY 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM'S 

POPULAR  LITTLE  BOOK 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS 


Full    List    post    free    on    application. 
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Miscellaneous    Section 


The  Gardeners  Attention   ."-^^dscape  gardening 

In  all  Its  branches  efficiently  executed.  We  are  not 
architectural  Theorists  but  Botanic  Experts  familiar 
with  plant  life  and  habits.  Our  knowledge  ensures 
economy  and  obviates  vexatious   failures.      Plans  and 

estimates  tree 

PENNICK  &  CO.,  Delgany  Nurseries 


WILL  NOW  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH   THE 

CLEANSING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 

THE  dormant  season  is  the  time  to  wage  war 
against  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  &c.  These  pests 
can  speedily  be  got  rid  of  under  glass  by  the  use  of 
"XL-ALL"  NICOTINE  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE.  For  preparing 
Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  out  of  doors  for  a  clean, 
healthy  start  next  spring,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
a  good  spraying,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  with 
RICHARDS'  "XL-ALL"  WINTER  WASH,  which  will  destroy 
American  Blight,  other  insects,  moss,  &c. ,  and  make 
the  bark  clean  and  healthy.  Can  be  obtained  every- 
where from  the  Horticultural  Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,   LONDON,  S.E. 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.    SMYTH 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


^TRIM 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Society  have  fixed  date 
for  holding  Show  for  Wednesday,  7th  Sept.,  1910 

PATRICK    HEALY,  Secre/ary. 


AUTO-SHREDS  ■dS?S*'.'^     .^^-■". 

Leaf-mining     Maggots,  Mealy    Bug  and       ,    <^ 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c.        -^ 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     In       «: 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d.;    v^ 
10,000  cubic  feet,  3S.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


GARDENER  (Scotch)  would  like  situation  in  Ireland 
near  a  town,  where  two  or  more  under  are  kept^ 
also  where  lad  could  be  employed  ;  could  act  as 
farm  steward,  if  desired  ;  highest  references  ;  age  42  ; 
married,  four  of  famil}\  two  left  school  ;  ingenious, 
hardworking  and  steady.  Address— Gardener,  c/o 
Messrs.  Eason  &  Son,  Sackville  Street.  Dublin. 


WELLS'  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CATALOGUE 

also 
SPECLA.L  LIST  OF  NOVELTIES  FOR  1910 

A'o7v  Ready. — Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Card. 

Wells'  Book,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrj^santhemum," 
newly  revised  and  quite  up-to-date,  post  free,   is.  6d. 

Seed  of  Early  Flowering  Single  Chrysanthemum   and 

Pentstemons     should     now     be     sown.        Obtain      our 

strain  from  your  seedsman   or  direct  from — 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 


CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES 
POT  VINES 


GONIFER/E 
CLIMBING  PLANTS 


ROSES,  &c. 

Price  List  on  Application. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nurseries,  Fleet,  Hants. 


10  tons 

LIQHTON'S    Lincolnshire    Seed  Potatoes. 

New 

CROP  WELL,  COOK  WELL.      Bargain 

Sorts 

lists— Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansies 

FREE 

LiGHTOX,     KiRTON,     BoSTON 

PURE    ICHTHEMIC    GUANO. 

coo  HiKbeit  Award*;   Mold  Medala  rruiu 
all  tbe  Principal  Exhibition*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 


WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

R£fil&TER£D  IPS^VICH,  England. 


TRISH      (^ARnr.NMNG 


DI.1'\KT.MI-:M-..i    Al-.RlClLl  L  Ki;  AM.    llAll- 
MCAL     INSTKITTION     VOM     IKIil.Wn 

I  RAINING    IN- 
Agricultiiiv    .      Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry   Fattening  . 
Forestry  Cheese- Making 

I'crsons  who  ilosiiv  to  alti-iul  i-oiirscs  in  llio  above 
subjeots  at  anv  of  the  Department's  Institutions  diirinjf 
the    \i>;ir.  ic)io-ii.  should   make   early  applii-ation  to — 

11  IK     SKCRKTAUV 

Department  of  Aifriculture  and  Tech- 
nical   Instruction  for  Ireland,   Diblin 


DANYEZ  VIBUS  la  not  a  PolBOn,  but  DELTROYS 

RATS  &  MICE 

Hirmlcn  to  Human  DelnK-',  Domestic  &  otter  Anlm&lii,  Ac- 
^inelc  Tube.  3/-  ;  Three  Tubo«,  S/- :    Port  Kreo  fiom— 

DANYSZ    VIRUS,    Ltd..    Box  469 

S3,  Ltuleahall  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  of  all  Cbemista. 


WINDOW   GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop   Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest  Rates. 


DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS  ! 

HOYTE'S  WEED   KILLER. 

strongly  Recomnieitded  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  &'c. 
Price,  2s.   per  gallon;    5  gallons,    is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE    &    SON,    The  City  of  Dublin  Drug  Hall. 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention  this  Paper 


National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
LONDON    EXHIBITION 

RoyAl  Horticultural  Hall,  July  12  And  13 

.\o\v  is  the  iiest  lime  to  join  the  .Society.  .Annual 
.Subscri|ition  from  5s.  Schedules  now  ready.  S\\  i;kt 
Pi:.\  .\.NXl  Al.,  Js.  post  free  (free  to  .Mi-mbi-rs). 


CHARLES   H.   CURTIS,   Hon.  Sec,  Adelaide   Road 
BRENTFORD MIDDLESEX 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDEXS.-Carden  .Netting 
of  good,  strong,  small  mesh,  oiled  and  dressed, 
100  yds.  by  I  yd.,  4s.;  by  2  yds.,  8s.  ;  by  3  yds. 
wide.  I2S.,  and  so  on  to  any  width  or  length  supplied. 
Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  —  II.  |.  dASSON, 
Net  Works,  RVi:. 


L.VRCiEST  stock  of  Ciovenunenl  boiler-made  Water 
Tanks  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  in  England 
just  in;  splendid  value  offered. — Slate  your  require- 
ments, and  send  for  list  to  H.  J.  GASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RYE.     Established  126  years. 

WATERPROOF  CO\'ERS.  same  material  and 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S. ; 
15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  15s. ;  and  so  on  to  any  size  at  is.  per 
sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Superior  stout  rot-proof  Green 
Canvas,  is.  6d.  sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Horses'  strong 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  lined  with  .'\rmy  Rugging,  46  in. 
by  38  in.,  3s.  All  Leather  Head  Stalls,  any  size."  2S.  6d. 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size,  6s.  6d.  each.  Ouaiitity 
large  pieces  Tarpaulin.  25s.  cw  t.  ;  odd  pieces,  suitable 
for  roofing,  at  8s.  cwt. — H.  J.  GASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RYE. 

MILITARY  KNEE  BOOTS,  smart  appearance, 
7s.  6d.  pair.  Naval  Knee  Boots,  very  strong, 
5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Bluchers,  5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Any  size. 
Carnage  paid.  Gash  returned  if  not  approved  of.^ 
\\.    t.    GASSON,    GovernmciU   Contractor,    WW.. 


P>ARADISE 
SWEET       F»EAS. 

The  Great  Secret  of  Success  in  Crowing: 
Sweet  Peas  buy  well-ripened  English 
Grown  Seed  from  vigorous  Pedigree  Stocks 
The  Paradise  Sweet  Peas  are  noted  for 
high  germination,  vigour,  and  purity  of 
Stock.  You  will  get  the  true  pedigree 
stoslcs  only  from  the  Raiser.  Save  your 
money  and  buy  direct  from  the  Raiser 
and  Grower. 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE     FREE. 

NOVELTIES  FOR    I9IO. 

seeds  pkt. 

Hello  Paradise,  giant  waved  mauve  5  1/0 
Zarina,  ^really  improved  Queen  of 

Spaiu  12    1/0 

Charles  Hemus,  rich  red  mahoganj' 

self 8    1/0 

Bronze   Paradise,  a  rich   maroon 

sell,  waved 7    1/6 


16  1/0 

12  10 

12  0  6 

8  06 

8  10 

10  10 


Shawondasee,  clear  blue  lavender, 
Crimson  Paradise,  immenBe  waved 

Paradise  Blue  Flake,  a  charming 

h'n.'  and  wliite  variety 

Holdfast    Belle,    salmon,    suffused 

;i|    r;r    I.  \•,.^^'■^         

Coccinea  Paradise,  waved  Coccinea 
Purple     Paradise,     large     waved 

Prince  of   Orange,  a  rich  orange, 

wavrfl  '...       6     i;0 

Mauve  Paradise,  soft  mauve,  waved   20    0;4 
Paradise  Sunrise,  improved  Sybil 

Eck ford,  waved 20    0  6 

EXHIBITION    COLLECTION,  5  - 

Shawondasee,  lavender,  waved 15 

Evelyn  Hemus,  yellow  picotee,  waved   .,  20 

Constance  Oliver,  salmon-pink,  waved  20 

Olive  Ruffell,  intense  terra-cotta,  waved  20 


Elsie  Herbert,  while  pieolee,  waved  ... 
Paradise  Ivory,  velhjw  ivory,  waved  ... 
Paradise  Carmine,  rosy-carmine,  waved 
Paradise   Blue  Flake,    blue  and  white, 

Mauve  Paradise,  large  mauve,  waved 
Lucy  Hemus,  crushed  strawberry,  waved 

Zero,  lar-c  white,  waved 

Zebra,  mauve  flake,  waved        

Half  the  above  collection,  3/-. 


COLLECTION    No.     11,     213 

Evelyn  Hemus  (20),  Paradise  Ivory  (15), 
Paradise  Carmine  (40),  Zero  (40),  Para- 
dise Red  Flake  (25),  Imp.  Lucy  Hemus 
(25),  Horace  Wright  (40),  Paradise  Sun- 
rise (20),  Paradise  Regained  (25),  Elaine 
(20),  Eileen  (40),  Zara  (40). 

Any  seven  of  this  collection  post  free  1  7. 
Paradise  Hybrids  1  •  per  oz.  ;  Finest 
Mixed  4d.  per  oz.  ;  18  per  t  lb.  post  free. 
Cash  with  order,  carriage  paid 

on  orders  over  1/6  in  value. 


Adtoss-MISS  HEMUS,  f,r.h.s.,  sseet  Pea  Specialist,  HoldM  Hall,  l)PTON-ON  SEVERN 


IRISH     GARDENING, 


SlfiTEET    PEAS 


Edmondson's    Eblana    Collections 

Contain  the  following  25  Giant-flowered  Varieties- 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Nora  Unwin,  John   Iiigman,  King  Edward  VII.,  Queen  Alexandra,    Frank  Dolby.  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick,  Mrs.  Walter  Wrij^ht,  Lord   Nelson,   Black   Knight,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Henry 
Eckford,     Mrs.     Collier.    Agnes     Johnston,    Countess    Spencer,    Gladys     Unwin,     Helen     Lewis,    Janet'   Scott, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Lord   Rosebery,  America,  Phenomenal,  Dainty.  Helen  Pierce, 

25  Varieties,  40  seeds  each— 1,000  seeds  for  Is.  6d. 
25  Varieties,  80  seeds  each— 2,000  seeds  for  2s.  6d. 

The  "Minor  Eblana"  Collection,    12  choice  sorts,   Is. 

The  "Novelties"  Collection, 12  novelties,  5s. 

Eblana  Mixture,  1  quart,  5s.;  1  pint,  2s.  6d.  ;  |^-pint.  Is.  6d.  ;  peroz.  3d. 
Giant-flowered  Mixture,  per  lb.,  5s.;  per  J-lb.,  2s.  6d.  ;  peroz.,  6d. 


is  men 


EDMONDSON   BROTHERS,  seed. 

lo   Dame  Street, DUBLIN 


By   Royal    Warrant 

Horticultural 

H.   M. 


Manufacturers    of 
Machinery    to 
The   King. 


RANSOMES' 


LAWN  MOWERS 

The  Best  in  the  World 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  1904-5-6. 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

R.A.S.E.,  London,  1904. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

Royal  Hr-rticultural  Society,  1906-7- 

SILVER    MEDALS. 


Hand-Power  and  "Horse  and  Pony"  Machines  'and'.^zes.'" 
Motor    Lawn    Mowers. 

The  First  and  Foremost  Petrol  Motor  Mowers. 
Nearly  300  bave  been  supplied,  including  TWO  to  H.M.  The  KING 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    FREE. 


RANSOMES,  SIMS  &JEFFERIES,  Ltd. 

IPSWICH.  (SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  IRONMONGERS 


Picturesque  Gardens 

The  benefit  of  our  wide  experience  in  planning  and 
arranging  landscape  gardens  of  all  descriptions  and 
dimensions,  we  are  prepared  to  place  at  your  service. 
We  produce  p'easing  and  highly  artistic  effects,  and 
should    be    pleased    to    submit    estimates    and     plans. 

Artistic    Rose    Pergolas 

A     QRKAT     SPECIALITY 


„turers  of  the  Trans- 


fiemoval  of  Large  Trees 

and  Shrubs  with  great  success  for  fifty  j'ears.     Write 
lOK    Catalogues    of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Forest  Trees,   Covert   Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Heibaceous 
Plants,   Water  Lilies,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON,  LTD.,  BORROWASH  (o^'rbv) 


IV 


IKlSll    CARDINING 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


lllusliatcd  Catalogue  and 
Cultural  Instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 


Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally  chosen 


Very    large    stock    of 
BUSHES 
PYRAMIDS  and 
TRAINED  TREES 

on  Specially  Selected 
Fruiting  Stocks     .     . 


CORDONS 

A    Speciality 

250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  chelmsTord 


■      "  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
I  century." 

THOMSONS 

Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED      ^§M^-^        The  result  of 

W^KiJliim^          many  years 

FOR  VINES,              ^ 

wlf  l^                  practical 

TOMATOES,             Cii 

^^%^    vy              experience. 

Q^JC       PERFECT 

CUCUMBERS,       %^ 

FLOWERING,         ^^L 

FOLIAGE  and       ^K 

JEy'C\v PLANT  FOODS 

FRUIT  BEARING   ^E 

33r 

PLANTS,                       1 

Nk^>                   Sold  by 

VEGETABLES,                j 

|L,P)               Seedsmen  and 

LAWNS,  &c.                  1 

^^  "^                  Nurserymen 

everywhere. 

This  valuable  Manure  i 

,t«i.,  «itwingin  public  favour. 

Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers  - 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

NORWELLS 

Perth  Boots 


§ 


FOR     GARDEN 
SPADE  WORK. 

irk  prcii.inn.;    for    spnni'.       Whi 


8  11  Hand  built, 
Lig:ht  nailed  Boots? 

The  uppers  are  of  hoinc  tanned  and 

'dressed  hide,  and  you  will  find  in 

them  the  satisfaction  and  reliability 

you  expect,     Sfcnd  a  tracing;  of  your 

foot  on  p:iper  and   P.   U.      Boots  by    rttur,.      Price    Ust 

NO    ns     r"bt  frcuanywllcre. 

NORWELL'S,    PERTH,    N.B. 

/  '^T.'.RIJSHFP  OVER  inn   YHARS. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Support  Irish  Tillage   Farming. 

Early  kinds  for  Boxing,  Mid-Season  and  Late- 
keepin>;  Varieties,  at  wholesale  rates. 


List  on  application  to 

Capl,    BARRKTT-HAMILTON, 
KIL.MANOCK  FAR.M, 

CA.MPILE.  via  WATERFORD. 

Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


IRISH   GARDENING 


FRUIT     TREES 

OF  ACKNOWLEDGED  FINEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY. 
About    25,000   i-Standards    for   sale    this    season. 
Every  Tree  winter-washed,  carefully  pruned,  trans- 
—  planted,  and  splendidly  rooted.  — 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  6,000  4  and  5  year  ^-Standards,  extra  strong-, 
big  heads,  fruiting  trees.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  in  best 
sorts.     Lists  on  application.       18/,  20/-  dozen.      Worth    double. 

TRAINED  APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS  and  CHERRIES. 

Over   3,000   for  sale.      Magnificent   Stuff. 
2/-,  2/6,  3/6  to  5/-  each.     Trade  supplied. 

None  but  the  most  popular  and   best  varieties  offered  in  each  Section. 

I  cordially   invite   inspection  of  my  stock.      All  I    offer   are   growing 

in  my  nurseries. 

FOREST  TREES,  SHRUBS,  HEDGING  PLANTS,  &c., 

in  large   quantities. 

SPECIMEN  TRANSPLANTED  SHRUBS  a  great  speciality. 

Lists  Free.      Correspondence  Invited. 

T/^XTT?Q         y-,    -p)     yj-    p  Forest  Lodge,  Nurseries,  From  a  Photo  of  one  of  my  3-year-old  trees  growing 

JV_yl\|jlLO,      r.K.ri.O.,      r^w^AM      Pr.      K'tt^-t^mmv  '"  the  Nursery.     This  is  my  type  of  ^Standard. 

5  5    GowRAN,  Co.   Kilkenny.         Telegrams :  "Jones,  Gowran." 


FOR  CHOICE  CARNATIONS 


APPLY, 


HAYWARD  MATHIAS 

MEDSTEAD,  HANTS 


Who  has  an  excellent  Selection  in  all  three 
Sections  to  offer 


Spring  Catalogue  Free 

CHEALS' 

113  Acres   Fruit   Trees,   Ornamental   Trees 
Shrubs  of  all  kinds 

CHEALS' 

Garden  Seeds,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants 

CHEALS' 

Landscape  Gardeners,  Garden  Architects,  &c. 

London  Office  for  this  Department — 
53   VICTORIA    STREET,   WESTMINSTER 

Booklet  on  Garden  Making  Post  Free.  Catalogues  Post  Free 

J.   CHEAL   &    SONS 

Lov^field    Nurseries,    Craivley,    Sussex 


M.  Saunders  &"  Sons 

Beg-  to  call  attention  to  their  unsur- 
passed   and     extensive     collection     of 

General  Nursery  Stock 

including-  Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds, 
clean  and  well  rooted  ;  Roses  of  all 
classes,  thousands  to  select  from ; 
Avenue  Trees  of  all  kinds  ;  Conifers, 
a  mag-nificent  collection  ;  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Flowering-  Shrubs  in 
endless  variety  ;  Forest  Trees,  several 
acres  of  all  sizes  . '.    Inspection  invited 

Catalogues  Free  on  Application 


Friars  Walk  Nurseries 
-Cork 


IRISH     GARDKNINCI. 


=\ 


I  have  mutli  pleasure  in  testifying  tlie  high  merit 

of  your  SWEET  PEAS  and  ASTERS.  For  the 
past  five  years  1  have  obtained  several  prizes  with 
them,  they  have  surpassed  in  quality  others  that  have 
cost  a  great  deal  more.  The  ten-week  large  flowering 
STOCKS  were  very  fine  with  me  this  year,  and 
were  admired   by   all   who  saw   them. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"CHARLES    GREEN. 
"  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Bovvcn,  ^'orksliirc." 


For    Selected    Strains    n\    the    Choicest. 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

Send  tor  our  beautifullv   Illustrated  Seed  Cniide,   Post  Free 


SAMUEL     McGREDY    &    SON 

.,      Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists        .^       .^        PORTADOWN 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^"  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,    BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


vu 


BICKSONS    Hawlmark    Seeds 
Dickson  s  HAWLMARK   Seeds 

Dickson's    Hawlmark    SCUDS 


Everyone  who  wishes  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  garden  should  sow  our  specially  selected 
"HAWLMARK  SEEDS."  They  cost  no 
more,  but  are  infinitely  superior  to  ordinary  stocks 

Read     our    Spring     Catalogue     before    ordering 


ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Limited 


61    Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


55  Royal  Avenue,   BELFAST 


RELIABLE 

FRUIT  TREES 

AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


HARTLAND'S 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stock,  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  delivered  to  any  railway 
station 


RELIABLE  Vegetable 
and   Flower    ibllillilJo 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 


CATALOGUES     FREE 


The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM.    SUSSEX 


Are  acknowledged  to  be  the   best    procurable.     Illus- 
trated   descriptive    catalogue    free    to    all    applicants. 

SEED   POTATOES 

We  offer  all  the  leading  early  and  late  varieties  at  moderate  prices. 

The  demand  for  our  now  renowned  maincrop  variety,  "The  Claddagrh," 

increases  yearly,  and  we  should  advise  those  desirous  of  trying  it  to 

order  now.     Particulars  on  application. 

14  lbs.,  2S.  pd.,  carriage  forward. 
ID    ,,     3s.,  post  free. 

Sir  Edward  Verner,  Bart.,  Bray,  writes  : — 

"/St  October,  iqoq. 
"This  year  I  got  from  you  lolbs.  ot  "  Claddagh."     The  yield  from 
same  was  remarkably  good  (2  cwt.  i  st.  10  lbs.),  free  from  any  sort  of 
disease  ;   they  are  excellent  eating." 

APPLE   TREES 

We   have   a   fine   lot   of  healthy  trees,   all  varieties  to  choose  from, 

at    10s.  6d.,    15s.,    18s.,    24s.,    and    30s.    per  dozen. 

Our   dozen  at   lOs.    6d.,  6  dessert,   6  cooking,    carriage   paid  to  any 

station  south  of  Dublin.      Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

THORN  QUICKS 

lA  to  2  ft.  high,  strong,  27s.   6d.  per  1,000  to  clear. 
Write 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

"""nMIISIS*""  ard  cairn,  cork 


IRISH    GARUKM.NC; 


I>ICKSONS,    The  Royal  Nurseries,    CHESTER 

The  firm  with  the  largest  and  most   varied  stocks  of 

Trees.  Seeds.  Plants,  Bulbs,  i\:c.,  cS:( .,   In   the   Kmpire 

NURSERY       OVER       500       ACRES 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

will  he  stMit,  post  IVi'i',  of  I'laiits,  Tn-es,  &i-..  ;il   ,i;^ro.»lly 
roilmi'il  jiriii's,  lo  iloar  laiul  lor  planliiij,;^. 

rnK  i-oi,i.o\viNi;  akk  a  i  kw  : 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,    CHERRIES 

As     SlANDAKDS,      |-SfANDARDS,     rVKA.MlD.S     AND     HlSlI 

4  and  s-year  old. 

15s.  and  iSs.  per  do/..  ;   lOOS.  and  uos.  per  100. 


ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES,  &c. 

Abies  pungens  glauca,   i-ii  feet,   12s.  per  doz.,  75s. 

per  icx)  ;  2-2\  feet.  i8s.  per  doz.,  120s.  per  100. 
Cherries,  Double-flowered,  White  and  Rose,  6-8  ft., 

15s.  per  doz.,  lOos.  per  100. 
Chestnut,  Double,  White  and  Scarlet,  6-8  feet,  12s.  per 

doz.,    80s.    per    100 ;    8-10  feet,    i8s.  per  doz.,    125s. 

pi-r  100. 


Hlms,  Cornish  and    Hnj^llsh,  (>-8  feet.    12s,  per  doz. 

Sos.  |ier  i(x)  ;  8-10  fi-el.   i8s.  per  doz.,    125s.  per  100  ; 

lo-ij  fi-t'l,  24s.  per  doz.,   175s,  per  100, 
Laburnum,  Golden  and  Common,  6-8  feet.   7s.  6d. 

per  doz..  50s.  per  100;  8- 10  feet.   15s.  per  doz.,  iocs. 

per  100. 
Plum,    Purple-leaved  (P.  PissanlH).   56  feet,  9s.  per 

iloz..  (x)s.  per  100;  6-8  feet,    12s.  per  doz.,  90s.  per 

100;  8-ro  fei't.   I8s.  per  tloz.,  125s.  per  100. 
Pyrus  malus  floribunda,   Rusca,  ft.  pi.,  and  others, 

5-6  feet,    15s.  per  doz.,    iocs,   per   100;  6-8  feet,    i8s. 

per  doz.,    125s.    per    100;    8-10   feet,    21s.    per  doz., 

150s.  per  100. 
Rhododendron  Ponticum,   1^-2  feet.  32s.  6d.  per  100, 

J75S.    pcv   1,000;   2-2i   feet,   40s.  per  100,  350!?.  per 

1,000  ;   i\-T^  feet,  55s.  per  100,  500s.  per  1,000. 
Thorns,    Double  and   Single,  in  Scarlet,  Rose,  and 

White,  5-6  feet,  12s.  per  doz.,  iocs,  per  100  ;  6-8  feet, 

15s.  per  doz.,  125s.  per  100  ;  8-10  feet,  21s.  per  doz., 

150s.  per  100. 
Yews,    English,    very   bushy,    \\-2  feet,  30s.  per  100, 

250s,    per    1,000  ;   2-2I   feet,   50s.  per  100,  450s.  per 

1,000  ;   2i  3  feet,  loos.  per  100,  850s.  per  1,000. 


Orr's  "L-ASSO"  attachment  (Patent  applied  for)  for 
ciittinj,'  "blackheads,"  or  "bents"  and  "thraiieens" — 
makes  a  rough  lawn  smooth  and  a  smooth  lawn  smoother ;  can 
be  fitted  to  most  of  the  various  makes  of  machines  in  use 


All  kinds  of  Lawn  Mowers  sent  for,  sharpened,  repaired  and  returned. 

KENNAN^^"^Zr  DUBLIN 


Appointed  by         ^^■/'/'S Sk \J^(%       M^ikers  to 
Warrant  .^''^^'♦KcP'^V      ^^^  '^'"^ 


SankeM 

FAMOUWf 

GARDEf 
'    POTS 


Quotatiofis  given  for  ANY 
Quantity     Carriage     Free 


WRITE    FOR 
PRICE  LIST 


'siablished  over  50  Years 


Only   Address 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON 

LIIVIITED 

"Buhvell    Potteries,"   NOTTINGHAM 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


IX 


ALL  OWNERS  of  GARDENS  or  FARMS 

SHOULD    SOW 

DRUMMOND'S    CELEBRATED    SEEDS 


Drummond's  Vegetable  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Seeds 
Drummond's  Flower  Bulbs 
Drummond's  Fruit  Trees 
Drummond's  Garden  Tools 
Drummond's  Special  Manures 


AWARDED 

150  First  Prizes 


in    1909 


Drummond's  Horticultural  Sundries 
Drummond's  Grass  Seeds 
Drummond's  Clover  Seeds 
Drummond's  Seed  Grain 
Drummond's  Seed  Potatoes 
Drummond's  Root  Crop  Seeds 


CATALOGUES  FREE.       Please  say  whether  Garden,  Farm,  or  Nursery  Catalogue  is  required 

W.  DRUMMOND  6  Sons.  Ltd. 

57  <S  58  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


McKENZIE'S^ 


SELECTED  AND  TESTED     . 
VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 


McKENZIE'S^ 


The  best  that  money 


SELECTED  SEED   POTATOES    . 

All  specially  grown  and  carefully 
hand  picked 


l^"  We  can   supply  everything  for  the  Garden,  best 
quality,  lowest  prices 

t-sr-   Send  for    our   New  Illustrated    List,   giving  full 
cultural  directions,  post  free  on  application 


THOS.McKENZIE&  SONS,  Ltd. 

212  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  DUBLIN 


Established    1820 

S.SPOONER&SONS 

Fruit  Tree  Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half-a-million  to  select  from 

100,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
.    Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED 


jjl^ 


^*--  t 


FINEST  BLOOMS  IN  THE  WORLD ! 


-y 


T^O  those  of  us  who  have  pridt 
but   to   those   who  would 


in  a  beautiful  garden  the  Sweet  Pea  needs  no  introduction, 
avoid  disappointment  I  give  a  word  of  advice.  Be  careful 
in  the  selection  of  seeds.  Last  year's  crop  was  not  over  plentiful,  and  there  is  sure  to  be 
placed  upon  the  market  seeds  that  are  absolutely  valueless.  My  reputation  for  supplying 
prize-producing  Sweet  Pea  seeds  is  the  safest  guarantee  you  have.  If  I  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  best  you  can  have  none. 


NOVELTIES      FOR      1310 


PICOTEE  WAVED.      \  k' "" 

l...u.lirul  i-iculL-e  edge  of 
seuleti  pjickets,  6  seeds  6 

VICOMTE  de  JANZE.     An  e 


trmiy   grower 


I.,   13  seeds  Is. 

qiiisite  deep  bright   rose,   a   fin 

SPECIAL     OFFERS 


I'lt'seeds'le.^""""*'"'"'^'' 
MRS.  E.  OILMAN.-. \  fine,  bold  exp.-mded  (lower,  with  a  creamy 
ground  beautifully  suffused  with  brijjlit  rose,  strong  grower  ; 
in  sealed  packets.  5  seeds  Sd.,  10  seeils  18. 


FOR     1910 


Une  p.-xcket  of  each  of  the  Three  Novelties  and  Twelve  giant 
exhibition  varieties,  30  seeds  of  each  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free 
f.'.r  cash.  One  half  packet  of  each  of  the  Four  Novelties 
and  Twelve  ( liant  exhibition  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each  f  ir 
48.   po-l  free  for  cash. 


One  packet  of  each 

oftheTl 

ree  Novelt 

esandTv 

■elve  giant 

exhibition 

v;i  r 

et  ies 

.  2:,  seed 

s  of  each  for  4s.  3d. 

I>ost  free 

for  cash. 

One  half  packet 

of  each  of 

he  Four 

Noveltiev 

and  Twel 

lilt  I 

xhibitior 

,  vari  ties. 

.'.')  seeds  r 

f  .-.u-h  fnr 

28. 

9d.,  pos 

t  free  for  c 

.ish. 

VILLA  (B)  COLLECTION 
24  splendid  varieties,  -uiuiM'  t  r 

,.vli;i.iti..ii    ;i(l -..rds  ■ire.uli     ..    5  6 


VILLA  (C)  COLLECTION 


VILLA  (E)  COLLECTION 
12  splendid  varieties,  -ijii..).l< 


A  spscially  written  booklet  on  Sweet  Pea  Crowimg  giwen  with  every  order.     Send  to  WEM  to  ensure  satisfaction 

A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  FOR  6s.  ;pJSu"^:^:,::--(q;ji:;:;:-^- 

'^        * I   believe    I    am    offennt^    spk>ndid   value. 


illy  siMi'fted  iiiuicr  mv  own  siipiMvision,  and  are  guaranteed  to  produce  exhibition 
Vou   will  find  that  the  utinost  variety  has  been  inlrodueed  into  these  colleelions 


The  seeds  are  car 

quality  vetcetablc"  .  ,     .  , 

and  I  know  those  g-rowing-  from  my  lested  seeds  will  have  cause  for  congratulation  at  the  proper 
season.  The  teslirrionials  I  have  received  in  past  seasons  give  me  every  confidence  in  recomiiunding 
a  trial   to  new  friends.  ■«.   .^.   ■  ^  ^  .^m.  mm.  m^  i  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  _■  v«    ■ 

The  quantities  in  this  collection  are  suffi-      £  C  K  F  O  R  D      S  OFFER! 

cient  for  ordinary  gardens,  allotments^  &c  ^^^    COLLECTION    OF    VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

and  contain  the  following  :-I'our  half-pints  ,       rn         lu  i-,         r  r         i 

of  Fckford's  Pedigree  Culinarv  Peas  for  succession  ;    hall-pmis  each   of    hroad  Heans.  nwarl    hreiuli 


Beans,  and   Sea 


irlet  Runners;  and  liberal  packets  of  the  following  small  seeds  : -Reel,  Morccole. 
Broccoli  (three  varieties— early,  medium,  and  late)  Brussels  Sprouts,  Early  Cabbage.  Pickling  Cabbage, 
S-ivov  Carrot,  Earlv  Cauliflower,  Celerv,  Cress,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Lettuce  (two  varieties).  Mustard, 
Oniolis  (two  varieties).  Parslev.  Parsnip.  Radish,  Tomato,  Garden  Turnip,  and  X'egetable  Marrow. 
The  above  are  all  excellent  kinds— Fine  for  Exhibition.  Sent  Carriage  Paid  for  6s.,  cash  with  order.  If  pints 
of  Peas  and  Beans  are  required  instead  of  half-pints,  the  price  of  the  collection  will  be  8s.  6d,  carnage 
paid.      A  specially  writlcn  Hookkt  on  W-getahle  Culture  for  the  .Amateur  is  given  free  with  every  order. 

ECKFORD  S    PEDIGREE    CULINTfiY^SATl^iS^^^^ 

„inis  in  scaled  packets,  for  complete  succession,  58.  9d,  post  free  for  cash.     (Other  Collections     see  Catalogue.) 

Send  a  postcard  to-dav  for  large  illustrated  and  coloured  catalogue.     It  gives  full  particulers  of  all  novelties  .n  Sweet 
Peas  for  1910,  and  contains  full  list  of  all  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  


FREE 


HENRY  ECKFORD,  f.r.h.s.  (Oepi.  iso)  Wcm,  Shropshire 


By  Royal       3»^^S      To   H.M. 
Appointment      ^^^^^^^^^S-     The   King 


SUCCESS  OF  WEBBS'  SEEDS  IN  1909 


SILVER  CUP 
SILVER  CUP 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 


R.H.S.,  London 
Hanley 
Leamington 
Burton-on -Trent 
Cardiff 


GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD  MEDAL 
GOLD   MEDAL 


Birmingham 
Leicester     . 
York    .        . 
Wolverhampton 
Hanley 


^ 


WEBBS    LARGE  COLD   MEDAL    EXHISr  '  WOLVERHAMPTON     FLORAL    FETE,  1909 


SPECIAL    VEGETABLES 

s. 

Webbs'  New  Pioneer  Pea  (Early)  per  qt.  3 

Webbs'  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea  .  ,,  2 

Webbs'  Eclipse  Runner  Bean  .  ,,  3 

Webbs'  Abundance  Dwarf  Bean     .  ,,  3 

Webbs'  Mammoth  Longpod  Bd.  Bean     ,,  2 

Webbs'  Reliance  Globe  Beet  per  pkt,  6d.  and  i 
Webbs'  Improved  Banbury  Onion  ,,  6d. 
Webbs'  Avalanche  Broccoli  ,,  6d. 
Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage  ,,  6d. 
Webbs'  Pink  Perfection  Celery  ,,  6d. 
Webbs'  Exhibition  Cos  Lettuce       ,,     6d. 

Webbs'  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower  per  pkt.  i     6 

Webbs'  Champion  Prize  Leek  .  ,,  i     6 

Webbs'  Silver  Ball  Turnip        .         .         per  oz.  o     6 

Webbs'  Marrowfat  Parsnip      .         .  ,,  09 

Webbs'  Wonderful  Carrot  (Early)  .  ,,  i     3 

Webbs'  Colonist  Potato  (Early!  per  peck  4     o 


BEAUTIFUL    ANNUALS 

Webbs'  Bedding  Aster        .         per  pkt.  6d.  and 

■Webbs'  Ostrich  Plume  Aster  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Bedding  Stock      .  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Imperial  Ten-week  Stock    ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Bridegroom  Godetia  „  6d. 

W^ebbs'  Ensign  Larkspur  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Selected  Shirley  Poppy        ,,  6d. 

■Webbs'  Harlequin  Salpiglossis  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Nigella,  Miss  Jekyll  „  ed. 

■Webbs'  Buttercup  Eschscholtizia    ,,  6d. 

■Webbs'  Large-Flowered  Nemesia    ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Giant  Mignonette  „  6d. 

■Webbs'  Champion  Dianthus  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Annual  Chrysanthemum  per  pkt. 
Webbs'  Double  Salmon  Clarkia  ,, 

Webbs'  Nicotiana  Sanderae  ,, 

Webbs'  Large-Flowered  Sweet  Pea  ,, 


For  full  particulars,  see     WEBBS'   SPRINQ    CATALOGUE,   gratis  and  post  free 


WEBB    ^    SONS,  Wordsley,   Stourbridge 
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Real   Border  Carnations. 

THIS  month  il  is  m-rfssary  to  look  over  oiu-'s  Carna- 
tion bi'ils  to  ivplavi-  anv  laviMS  whii'li  havi-  failod 
diirini:  tlu-  wiiittT,  and  to  niaki-  a  note  of  those 
\ariotios  whicli  liavo  hi'st  stood  tlio  wintry  woathi-r  so 
tliat  thoy  i-liierty  may  he  propajjati-d  wlu-n  thf  layorinj,' 
si'ason  i-omi"s  round.  I'nfortiniati'ly  many  of  tlu-  i-lioiof 
(.-arnations  si'on  at  the  prini-ipal  shows  tliroiiijhout  tlio 
Initcd  Kinifdom — correctly  dcscriln-d  A. ///;/'<  r/Z/r  as 
"  border  "  varieties— arc  thrown  nnder  j^lass,  and  com- 
paratively few  of  these  will  succeed  in  tiie  open,  when 
really  treated  as  border  Carnations.  As  a  conseipience 
many  Carnation  lo\  ers  are  disappointeii,  and  some  cease 
tryinvj  to  ifrow  the  flower  they  like  so  much.  Tliis  is  a 
<reat  pity,  for  there  are  numerous  sorts  of  Ihoroug^hly 
hardy  constitution. 

Others  j^ive  up  the  Carnation  from  non-success  which 
is  due  to  lack  of  drainajje,  whereas  in  fact  Carnations 
can  be  grown  in  any  j^arden  if  the  requisite  simple 
preparations  be  made.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  or  wet 
abundance  of  tr'i'ly  material—coarse  .sand,  mortar 
rubbish,  or  the  like— should  be  used  and  the  jjround 
trenched  two  spades  deep,  raising  the  beds  and  .uri^'ny 
them  a  good  slope  towards  the  sun.  Only  old  manure 
should  be  used,  and  this  about  one-spade  deep  below 
the  surface. 

The  premier  Irish  Carnation  Firm  have  won  prizes 
almost  everywhere  for  their  real  border  Carnations, 
their  stock  being  grown  throughout  the  year  quite  un- 
protected, planted  out  in  their  flowering  quarters.  The 
blooms  staged  by  Messrs.  Watson  at  horticultural  shows 
are  all  cut  from  the  open,  and  a  special  Carnation 
booklet  with  full  descriptions  of  numerous  capital  doers 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  Watson  at 
Clo'ntarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  Sturdy  young  plants  can 
also  be  had  now,  to  bloom  this  vcar. 


Royal   ITortlcultiiral   Society   of 
Ireland. 

Till-:  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  w.is  held  at  lli. 
society's  ofiici-s,  5  .Mi>lesworth  Street,  Dublin,  on  tlu 
nth  ult.,  members  present  being  Messrs.  James  J. 
McDonough,  J.  WylieHender.son,  W.  J.  Mitchisoii. 
W.  F.  C.unn,  T.  F.  Crozier,  D.  L.  Ramsay,  J, I'  ; 
F.  W.  Moore,  M..\.  ;  C.  M.  Doyne,  D.L.  ;  Jas.  Robertson 
J.r.;  Frnest  Hewley,  T.C.,  with  Mr.  H.  P.  C,oodbod\ 
presiding.  Captain  Lewis  Riall,  D.  L..  and  C.  M. 
Doyne,  Fsq,,  D.  L.,  were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the 
society,  thus  bringing  the  number  of  vice-presidents  up 
to  twelve,  a  resolution  being  passed  that  vice-presidents 
of  the  society  resident  in  Ireland  should  receive  the 
usual  summons  sent  to  members  of  the  council  for  its 
meetings,  unless  the  wish  is  expressed  for  same  not  to 
be  sent.  The  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider 
detailed  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
anent  the  spring  show,  April  20,  21,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring  Show,  submitted  a 
report  which  was  considered  very  satisfactory.  The 
more  important  items  of  the  arrangements  aflfecting 
members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are,  that 
each  member  will  have  personal  admission  to  the  two 
shows  each  day  on  signing  members'  book  at  entrance; 
also  that  the  council  for  this  particular  show  have  to 
suspend  the  use  of  members'  transferable  tickets,  the 
number  of  which  was  raised  to  six  at  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  which  will  be  sent  to  members  in  due 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 
Plants 


HATHERLEY 


CATALOailE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FRI-J; 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


GREAT 


This  "Apparatus" 
has  obtained  repute 
both  in  Large  and 
Small  Gardens. 

Write    for    Discounts 
and  Price  Lists. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

SPOLTING, 

HOT  WATER  PIPES, 

Unll.ERS,    PIMPS.   LAMP 

POSTS,   VENTILATING 

GEAR. 


W.  ROBINSON,  LTD. 

and  Pipe  Manufacturers, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


CLEARANCE  SALE  of  ROSES 


25  per  cent,  reduction 

ORDER  AT  ONCE     '' 


guarantee  the  quality  to  be  up  to  our 
usual  grand  standard.     Require  ground 
for  new  stock  planting. 


SEND     FOR    SALE    LIST    AT    ONCE,    ALSO    SEED    CATALOGUE 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES,  all  colours,  Including  tli-  New  Druschkl, 
pui,  uliii  .  12  f  r  5s.  6d.,  25  (ar  IDs.  6d.,  60  for  208.,  100  It  40a. 
HYBRID  TEA  ROSES,  all  ...|.,urs,  extra  strong,  12  for  88.,   25  T  r  158. 

60  for  278.  ed. 
.All  are  very  hardy,  strong,  grown  in  our  exposed  north  country.     May 

also  be  potted  for  greenhouse  rulture.      Try  a  sample  order. 
CLIMBING    ROSES,    for    arches,    pergolas,    poles,   &c.,    12    for    9m., 

26  for  168.,  60  for  278.  6d. 
MOSS  ROSES,  si.Kiidid  x,i,-,tioM,  68.  dozen. 
HYBRID  SWEET  BRIARS,  cMra  strong,  78.  doyen. 
CHINA  T  MONTHLY  ROSES,  68.  dozen. 
MME.    ABEL    CHATENAY,    fniist    bedding   rose,    salmon-pink,    tinged 

\rllo«.   \iiiorous,  18.  each;  88.  dozen. 
FRAU   KARL  DRUSCHKI,  finest  white  rose  in  the  world.  68.  dozen. 
DELPHINIUMS,   l>ist   new  named,  enormous  spikes  and  flowers,  98., 

128.,  and  18e.   per  dozen. 

30   Phloxes,   innunifu-.-nt    plants,     all     distinct,    128.       Double  SWOet- 

scented  Paeonies,  IDs.  an.l  158.  .!•  /.n.     12  Double  Pyrethrums,  ai: 

distirnt,  48.    12  Single  Pyrethrums,  all  naiii(cl.48.     1  li.  24  for  78.  6d. 

12  Large  Packets  Sweet  Peas,  Named,  for  Is. 

Terms— .All  carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order.     NO  BOOKINGS 

.at  these  prices. 

Complete  Rose,  Fruit,  Herbaceous,  and  Alpine  Catalogues  Free 


G.  GIBSON  &  CO. 

LEEMING   BAR,  BEDALE,  YORKS 
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CROSS'S^ 

CLUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 

Cross's  Vine  Manure 

Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 

Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particitlars   on   appU'-atiou    tu    the    Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,   GLASGOW 


IDEAL    VALUE! 

-BENTLEY'S 


Nicotine  Compound 

Contains  a  higher  percentage  of  pure  Nicotine 
than  any  other  Vaporiser  manufactured.  Will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  foliage  or  flowers 
Bottles:  No.  i,  3/9;  No.  2,  7/-;  No.  3,  I  2/6; 
1  pint,  15/-  each 


BENTLEY'S 


Concentrated  Alkali 

A  quick-acting  and  most  popular  non-poisonous 
Winter  Wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind.  Enormous  and  rapidly-growing  sale 
I  to  5  tins,    1/3;     8  tins,   1/2;     12    tins,   I/I; 

20  tins,   I  Id.    each 
CARRIAGE    PAID    ON    7/6    ORDERS    AND    UPWARDS 


Write  for  descriptive   Catalogue  of  Horticultural 
Specialities 


Wholesale  Manufacturers 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HuLL 


IMPORTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


I 

"NIQUAS" 

(ReaisiefGdi . 

The   most  successful   Non=poisonous  Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE  — 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  IS  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 
SPIDER  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint,l/-;  Quart,  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-  Gallon,  5/- 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


LETHORION 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


IMPROVED    METAL 


^^    VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMrCATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 


No.  62957. 


This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  eflScacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  ot  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  1/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8ci.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6d.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Registered  No,  

All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved   Article.      It  has  been  in 

general  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 
And  see  that  you  get  it ! 
Trade  Mark  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  Packets  containing  8  ozs.,  for  100  feet  of  glass,  I,'-  ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 
and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  lO  6;    14  lbs.,  20;-. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13    and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,   E.C. 
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courso,  and  will  ho  available  for  the  siimnuT  and  autumn 
shows.  X'ott's  of  i-ondoU'n«.-f  wore  passi-d  to  Mrs. 
DonivilK*  and  family,  and  to  Mr.  Iluifli  Crawford  in 
tlioii-  rcct'nt  sad  luMvaMMiu-nts.  Tlu-  M'orolary  ri'|iorloil 
lliat  Mr.  T.  K.  Cro/.ii-r  had  sini'o  the  last  coum-il  nu'i'lin.if 
prosiMilcd  the  pri/.i's  in  class  ^^,  sumnu'r  show,  and  class 
i().  autumn  show,  for  which  the  council's  th.inks  were 
accorded.  On  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  I'lreer,  Lady 
.Musjfrave,  Tourin,  Cappoipiin,  Co.  W'.iterford.  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  society.  The  next  meetinj;  of 
the  council  will  be  held  on  the  iith  inst.,  prior  to  which 
the  secretary  will  be  j^I.id  to  receive  the  names  of  those 
contemplating  membership,  particulars  of  which,  with 
the  whole  proj,'ramme  for  the  year,  may  be  had  on 
application,  post  free.  The  eightieth  annual  report, 
with  schedules  of  the  three  shows,  list  of  members,  and 
other  matters,  it  niay  be  added,  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive yet  issued  by  the  society.  As  an  unusually  larjje 
demand  for  space  is  likely  to  be  called  for  at  the  spring- 
show  trade  exhibitors  should  make  application  at  an 
early  date. 


1  Ml  V  oiiniy  .Show  of  the  Monat^han  A^-iiciiltiiral  and 
Home  Industries  .Association  is  announced  to  be  licld 
on  the  141!)  ;iiul  i^lh  of  .September. 


Rainfall  for   1909  at  Carrigoran. 
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207  Rainy  days. 


Here  we  had  our  averag-e  annual  rainfall  this  year — 
viz.,  40  inches  (which  is  the  avcrag-e  for  this  part  of 
Co.  Clare),  though  the  amount  has  been  distributed  in 
an  unusual  manner,  April  and  October  being-  the  two 
wi'ttest  months  of  the  year,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  more  of  rain  fell  in  the  last  half  of  year  than  in 
tlie  tirsi  six  months. 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER   &  SONS,  Ltd. 


Telegrams 
"Anti-Drip,   London 


Conservatories  .••  Ranges 
Vineries,  Ferneries,  Stoves, 
Pits,  Plant-houses  &  Green- 
liouses  of  all  descriptions. 
Portable  Buildings  for  every 
purpose 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


27    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


Works     Tottenham 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  g5od  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,    for    Seedsmen's    Catalogues   and   Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,  DUBLIN. 


A    REVOLUTION    IN    GARDEN    FRAMES  ! 


Send  for  partlculars'of.our 
NEyftf    PATENT 


SELF  GLAZING  FRAMES 


PUTTY     NOT     RHQUIRHI) 
)ld  Flette 
Nursery, 


C.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  "^'LV^X'"  PETERBORO' 
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IICOTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  i6o,ooo 
No.  I  siie  Tin— 1  pint         ,,  ,, 

No.  2  size  Tin— J  pint         „  ,, 

No.  3  size  Bot.— 6  oz.  „ 

No.  4  size  Bot. — 4  oz.  „  ,, 

No.  4^  size  Hot. — 2  oz.        „  ,, 

No.  5  size  Ent. — i  oz.  „  ,, 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,   tor  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I   part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
^-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2<. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  ^gal.,5S. 

Gallon,  los.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs.,  to  dress  loosquare  yards,  78.  6d.  ; 

1  cwt.  keg.,  2IS.     Carri.ige  paid. 

QOWS   SLUQ    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER:     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,    IS.,   and  2S.   6d.    Decorated  Tins. 

GOW'S  I  GOW'S 

LIQUID    WEED   KILLER  .POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

1  gal.,  to  make  51  jali.,  in  lol.,  3/6.         No.  1  Tin,  2/-,  to  make  25  f,ils. 

5    ,,  ..        256       ,.  ..      16/-.         No.  2Tin.  6/6,  .,       100    ,, 

l:>rvims  free.     Carrisne  paid.  I  Tins  free.     Carriage  puifi. 

HUNTER   &  COW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 

SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING, 

50  gallons   of  mijced    solution  will   kill    all 
weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution  1  Free  Tins 

1/9       .,     25     ..       ..       r     ^"*^ 

6/-  „     100      „  „         )     Cases. 

LIQUID,     i-so. 

i  gallon        -       2/-     -     drum  free 

1  ,,  -      3/6    -        „     gd.  extra 

2  „  -      6  6    -        „     1/6      „ 
5        „  -      1*'-     -         ,.     2/6      „ 

10       ,,  -    25  6    -    cask  5/-      ,, 

'EUREKATINE'     The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sarid,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD    BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  - 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 

(PATENT). 

CONSIST'S  of  light  Iron   FrAmes  of  speci. 
nat.ni.  fi.,r,     w,tV    " 


ithl 


of  1 


ing 


liert  between    lupported  at  interval 

ediite  &tandaid-*      ISo  trouble    alwa>s 

md  will  last  for  years  with  only  a  few 

utU\   f  r    an>    necessary    renewal      f 

«  1 H     1  >  t  h  irbour  insects    M  i  i 


111  prompt 
vho  may  r 
3  prccuied   idd] 


— DuNDoKALD  THc  PsLITSLSOn  PCS 
ri,eTrunerworkedveiy«ellv.ithiiieand  '  "*  rrtrc^gwii  ^'=«* 
the  pe-vs  neat  and  tidv    — Dibiin  TrainCT    CO'< 

\  jur  Pea  Trainers  ire  both  m  use     In  one 
received  the  peas  are  now  full  grown 
:reat  saving  of  tniuble."  — Dublin. 
Write  for  Price  List. 


> 
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Vi  FLUID 

For  Winter  Spraying 

The    great    Orchard    cleanser    and 
re-invigorator. 


APTERITE 

The  Soil  Fumigant 

Destroys    undergpound     pests,     including 

WIREWORMS 

and    Grubs    of    all    kinds,    Slugs,    Ants, 
Millipedes,   &c. 


WEEDICIDE 

A  Concentrated  Weed-killer 

Destroys    Grass    and    Weeds    on    Garden 
Paths. 


> 


Full   particulars  and  prices  from  the  Sole  Mfrs., 

WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  BERKHAMSTED. 


^    W     W     W       W 


Bridg^e  St ,  Banbridge, 
Co,  Down. 


RELIABLE 

iGARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Price.s— 1/=  and  2/=  Tins; 
14  lb.   Bag-,   3/=  ;    28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,    8/=  ; 

1  cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non- Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices  — i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gallons),  l/-  ;  Quart,  3/=  ;  i  Gallon,  3/=  ; 
Gallon,  4/=- 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantain.s,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices-  Tins,  I/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;   56  lbs..  ii/=  ;   i  cwt.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.     Prices— No.   i   Tin,  2/=  ; 

2  Tins,    3/6  ;    No.    2   Tin.    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 

Boundary  Chemical  QoM 

27    Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 
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IklSH     (JAUDKNING. 


C'ataKigues. 

JONKs' Sklkctki)  SEi:ns  i-ok  iqio  is  ;i  lu'.itly  tiinu-ii- 
oul  ciitjilojfiio  issued  from  llic  Forost  Lodfje  NiirsiTics. 
Ciowraii.  It  contains  di'soriplivo  lists  of  sfli-i'lod 
variftios  of  all  tlio  recojsMjised  ifardon  vi'),'flablfs  and 
flowors.  Mr.  Joiios  is  a  jfood  patron  of  local  liorti 
cultural  societies,  and  particulars  arc  here  jfivon  of  the 
valuable  challenge  cups  offered  by  him  for  competition 
at  the  Knnis  and  Kilkeimy  Horticultural  Shows.  .\s 
miji^ht  be  expected  a  speciality  is  made  of  sweet 
peas,  and  the  remarks  on  these  popular  llowers  maile 
on  p.  iQ.  and  the  new  varieties  listed  and  described  on 
p.  JO,  will  be  scanned  with  interest  by  intending,'  exhi- 
bitors. Mr.  Jones  is  well  known  as  a  successful  culti- 
vator of  jr'^ii'i'l"'.  'I'l*^'  we  take  liie  liberty  of  reproducini,' 
the  foUowinif  excellent  instructions  on  their  culture  from 
the  catalogue:— '•  "Glads'  like  a  stiflish  soil,  deep 
tillage,  richness  of  compost,  and  sunlight.  They  abhor 
stagnancy  above  all  things,  so  see  that  they  have  good 
drainage.  Trench  up  the  land  in  winter,  incorporating 
some  well-rotted  manure,  and  when  about  to  plant  in 
the  spring,  break  up  and  well  mix  this  in  the  soil,  tilling 
deeply.  Open  holes,  or  trenches,  six  to  eight  inches 
deep,  and  for  each  bulb  let  there  be  over  an  inch  of 
coarse  sand,  or  sifted  fine  cinders  for  the  roots  to  work 
into  at  the  start  ;  this  is  to  keep  the  bulb  from  any 
chance  of  rotting  at  the  beginning  of  its  life.  Cover 
about  six  inches  deep  ;  stake  before  the  stem  gets  too 
tall,  tying  loosely  to  the  stake,  not  tightly,  or  the  stem 
may  be  hindered  in  its  growth.  'Glads'  well  repay  any 
little  extra  trouble  bestowed  on  them,  but  they  can  be 
killed  with  kindness,  like  other  flowers,  so  do  not  overdo 


iheni  in  the  way  of  manure;  rare  shotikl  especially  be 
taken  lh.it  no  fresli  m.inure  is  allowed  near  the  bulb,  as 
if  this  is  done  ii  rep.u.ible  il.iinage  woiiKl  be  done  to  the 
bulb.  Too  niiuh  'feeiling'  in  the  w.iy  of  lii)uid  manure, 
itc,  only  draws  up  a  we.ikly  tall  spike  with  correspon- 
ilingly  weak  llowers.  Water  in  dry  weather,  but  do  not  let 
them  be  sodden.  They  will  grow  in  any  soil,  even  pure 
s.ind,  but  they  should  be  the  better  attended  to  in  such 
weak  laiul.  "  Mr.  Jones  calls  special  attention  to  certain 
species  in  the  genus  lilium  as  good  subjects  for  pot 
pl.ints,  ami  oilers  to  give  purchasers  full  directions  as 
to  culture.  We  are  pleased  to  note  tli.it  this  pretty 
little  iMt.ilogue  is  printed  by  a  Wexford  firm.  The 
sh.imiock  design  in  green  on  a  pure  glossy  white  back* 
ground  produces  .i  very  pleasing  effect  for  a  cover.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 

Urummonu's  Ski.I)  List  i-or  1910. —  This  is  a  large- 
paged  catalogue,  printed  in  bold  type,  and  well  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  blocks,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty.  The  book  contains  particulars  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  grass  seeds  for  lawns,  flower  roots, 
nursery  slock,  and  the  requisites  for  the  garden.  It  is 
a  catalogue  that  shows  much  care  in  its  preparation, 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  gardeners. 

Si'.iio  List,  1910,  D.wm  Henry,  C.xrlow.— A  pleasing 
catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  clearly  ar- 
ranged and  suitably  illustrated.  A  speciality  is  made  of 
collections  suitable  for  all  sized  gardens,  and  sweet  peas 
of  course  are  included.  There  is  also  a  section  devoted 
to  bulbs  and  roots  for  spring  planting. 

Alkx.  Dicksu.n  &  Sons'  Skkd  C.\talugce  kur  1910— 
This    compact    and    conveniently    arranged    catalogue 


RATS  &  MICE, 

And   How  to  Destroy  Them. 

See  the  Testimonials  for 
"Liverpool"  Virus.  Many  Dublin 
merchants  and  householders 
praise  it  highly.  No  risk  to 
other  animals.  Thousands  of 
packages  used  all  over  Ireland. 
Prices  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  per  tin 
(postage  3d.  and  4d.  extra). 
Special  Virus  for  Mice,  Is.  6d. 
per  tin  (postage  2d.  extra).  All 
ready  prepared  ;  no  further  mix- 
ing required.  Fresh  supplies  can 
always  be  had  from^ 

D.  M.  WATSON, 

Chemist,  &c. 


61    South  Great 
George's  Street, 

DUBLIN.  ("Phone  1971) 


TESTIMONY 

Offices-14  D'Olier  St.      Diibli7i,  Oct.  14,  KjOij. 
Stores— Ringsend,  &c.  t'     y   • 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
*'  Liverpool  "  Virus  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  destroying  the  Rats  in  our  Stores  at  Rings- 
end.     We  highly  recommend  it  to  every  one. 
(Signed 
Flower  &  McDonald  (per  pro  O.  Stafford) 

Irish  Salt  Jtanufacturers,  Coal,  Coke,  and  Com  Mprehant 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

OF    FRUIT    TREES 

To  remove  Lichen,  &c. 


CAUSTIC  SODA,   98   per  cent. 
PEARL   ASH,  7S/80         „ 
PURE  SOFT  SOAP 


And  all  ingredients  for  Woburn 
and  other  Winter  Washes,  at 
lowest  Cash  Prices 


SPRAYING  &  FUMIGATING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Telephone   1971 


D.  M.  WATSON 

Horticultural    Chemist 

61  Sth.  Great  George's  St.  DUBLIN 


©.  Write  for  Report  by  J.  McLAUCHLAN  YOUNC,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  on  the 
use  (rf  "LIVERPOOL"  VIRUS  for  destroying  Rats  over  a  large  area  in 
Aberdeenshire 


IRISH  GARDENING 


For    Clean    Fruit 

Dirty  fruit  trees  cannot  bear  a  sound,  clean  crop.  Wash 
your  dormant  [trees  now  with  SoDALIN,  and  destroy 
Moss,  Lichen,  Slime,  Wooly  Aphis,  and  hibernating 
insects.     Just  mix  the  SoDALIN  powder  with  cold  water 

and   apply  by  sprayer  or  brush. 
Read  the  following  typical  letters  (recently  received)  : — 


ChattocPdr    Robertson,   Market 

Gardeners  and  Niirserymen, 

Solihull,  write,  Feb  lo,  igio  : 

The  lOO-lbs.  (Sodalin)  we  have 

used   has    given    most   excellent 

results,  atid  we  know  of  no  other 

winter  spray  to  cotne  near  it  for 

cleansing  trees. 


J.    H.      Clothier,     Fruitgrower, 

Middle  Leigh  Farm,    Street, 

Somerset,      writes,      Feb.     i, 

Kjio  : 

I  used  your  Sodalin  last  year 

and  am  very  well  satisfied  with 

the  results. 


USE    ALSO 

The  Fumigfen  Fumigators.  They 
are  the  simplest,  safest,  and  most 
efficient  of  all  fumigators.  Price, 
6d.  each,  or  5s.  gd.  per  doz.  at  all 
Chemists,  Seedsmen. 


Sodalin 

Prices  : — 

lO-lbs  drum     .  6s.',6d.  Carriage  paid      I        2^'"  (about) .     2s.    5d.  Post  | 
5-lb.  tin         .  4s.  Id.  Post  paid  |        Small  tin         .     Is.  4d.  Post  | 

Ask  for  leaflet  No.  S  53. 


STfiAWSONS  &  CO.  (■",?')  79  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


In  4  lb.  Tins  for  Garden  Purposes 
At    Is.  each.       By  post,   Is.  6d. 


Can  be  had  in  DUBLIN  from    .    .    . 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  58  Dawson  Street 
A.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  61  Dawson  Street 
HOGG  &  ROBERTSON,  Ltd.,  22  Mary  Street 
SIR  JAMES  MACKEY,  Ltd.,  23  Upper  SackviUe  St. 
THOMAS  MACKENZIE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  212  Great 

Brunswick  Street 
EDMONDSON   BROTHERS,  10  Dame  Street 

THE    ASHBOURNE    COMPANY,    15    Parliament   Street 

In  BELFAST— 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER   DICKSON    &   SONS,  Royal  Avenue 

In  BALLYMENA Messrs.  SMITH  &  CO. 


[n  PORTADOWN 


SAMUEL  McGREDY  &  SON 


Seedsmen    and    Manure    Dealers   can   get   these   Tins   in   Cases   of    not   less 
than  two  dozen,  at  wholesale  rates,  on  application  to 

JOHN  SIMPSON,  15  Lr.  SackviUe  St.,  Dublin 
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IRISH  (JARDKMNG 


contains  lisls  ot  all  I  In-  variolics  of  vo^'i-tiibli'  and 
tlowiT  soeils  liki'iy  to  In-  roquiri'tl  in  any  ^'arili-u. 
•Hawlmark"  is  tlif  disliiK-livi-  Irado  iianu-  by  wiiii'li 
this  finns  >oods  are  known  thioiiKlioul  llio  >;aid«.'nin); 
world.  A  speciality  is  made  in  peas,  several  popular 
\arielies  of  whieli  having:  been  raised  and  introdueed  by 
Messrs.  Hickson.  Tbe  catalogue  is  well  illustrated, 
nicely  printed,  and  put  np  in  a  handsonu-  wrapper  of 
special  desijfn. 

liAKUKNs  UK  Di-i.ii;iiT.  A  supplement  to  Kelways 
Manual  of  Horticulture.— This  is  a  lar^e  paye  booklet 
in  praise  of  herbaceous  borders  and  descriptive  of  the 
special  borders  desiijned  by  .Messrs.  Kelway.  It  is 
well-written,  abundantly  illustrated,  and  sold  at  six- 
pence. It  is  worth  the  money  to  anyone  interesleil  in 
h.trdv  flowers  and  their  artistic  treatment. 

(.l.Oi'.s.  Descriptive  particulars  of  the  Wellinj^^ton 
Shoe  Co.  as  to  cloj^s  for  jjarden  workers. — Thc^re  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  and  comfort  of  wooden- 
soled  boots  durinjj  the  present  wet  weather,  and  we 
can  personally  testify  as  to  the  jifood  value  of  the 
garden  clog^s  manufactured  by  this  firm  as  we  have  two 
pairs  in  use  at  the  present  time 


LiFK  ON  Fill  RPK.NCK  \  Day  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
issued  bv  Albert  Broadbent  the  well-known  advocate  of 
vejjetarianism.  It  yives  a  week's  menus  with  "fifty 
easy  recipes  for  a  family  of  five  persons,"  tog-ether  with 
a  coloured  chart  showing:  what  a  penny  can  buy  in  the 
way  of  nutrient  vetjetable  substances. 


Winter   Spraying   oi    Fruit 
1  recs. 

TIM.  lollowini;  paragraphs  are  taken  from  *' Fruit 
frees  and  their  Knemies  "  by  .Messrs.  Spencer 
Pickerinif  (Woburn  Kxperinienlal  Farm)  and  F. 
\'.  Theobalil,  Vice-principal,  South  Kaslern  A>fricultural 
eolle>,'e.  Wye  :— 

"  .\part  from  the  consideration  «»f  the  ilirect  action  of 
a  Winter  wash  in  destroyinj;  various  pests  which  are 
pn^bably  present,  moss,  lichen,  and  deail  bark  must 
always  accunnilate.  and  the  freer  trees  are  kept  from 
these  the  healthier  they  will  be,  and  the  less  will  be  the 
opportiMiities  afforded  for  insects  to  flourish  on  them." 

"  From  January  to  March— Spray  trees  with  a  c.iustic 
paraflin  emulsion  for  cleansinjf  them  of  dead  bark, 
and  destroyiii}^  moss,  lichen,  mussel  scale,  small  apple, 
ermine  moth,  g^ooseberry  and  currant  scale,  jfooseberry 
spider,  currant  shoot  and  fruit  moth,  pear  leaf  blister 
mite,  and  possibly  other  insects." 

The  formula  most  recommended  in  this  book  io\ 
Winter  Spra)inj^  is  as  follows  :-  Soft  Soa|i.  J  lb.; 
Paraffin  (Solar  Distillate),  5  pints  ;  Caustic  Soda.  2  to 
2.1  lbs.  ;  Water,  9 J  gfaljons.  Copper  Sulphate  and  Lime 
or  Iron  Sulphate  and  Lime  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Soft  Soap.  The  necessary  articles  for  this  and  all  other 
Spraying^  and  Fumigating  Mi.vtures  can  be  hail,  with 
directions  for  mixing,  from  D.  M.  Watson,  M.l^.S., 
Horticultural  Chemist,  61  South  Great  George's  Street, 
nuhlin.     "Phone  1971. 


Tuberous    Begonias  /^RITCHIE'S^\ 


A   GREAT   SPECIALITY       .        . 
AWARDED  22  GOLD   MEDALS 

Seeds  saved  from  our  Choice  Exhibition  Plants 

Double,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  Sinjfleaml  Crested  Single, 
IS.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  .Also  Frilled  Single, 
a  most  beautiful  novelty,  i.s.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 
Also  in  6  separate  colours,  5s.  for  6  packets. 

Splendid  Large  Tubers  for  Pot  Culture  or  Bedding 

Doubles,  in  separate  colours,  30s.,  21s.,  12s.  6d.  hikI 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  3s.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  beddingf. 

Singles,  in  separate  colours,  21s.,  15s.,  8s.,  and  3s. 
per  dozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  bedding^. 

For  Xaincd  Varie/ies  see  IllusI ratal  List,  post  free 

OTHER   SPECIALITIES  — 

Cannas,  Delphiniums.  Border  Carnations  (a  fine 
sample  dozen  fov  5>.).  Perpetual-F-lowering  Carna= 
tions,  Cyclamen,  Polyanthus,  Pansies  and  Violets, 

12  Choice  Perpetual-FloweriniC  Carnations,  in  pots,  6s. 

BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON 

Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  BATH 


SWEET  PEAS 


<( 


GIANT-FLOWERING 


>> 


I'Mllr.MiMM,  (•  .1,1, ,11,1,, U   20   BEST  VARIETIES    1  nrLi.li  n  _'  King 

Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  Countess  Spencer,  Nora  Unwin, 

John    ing:man,    Gladys    Unwin,     Helen    Pierce,     Lady    C. 

Hamilton,  :irMl  mli,]-,  ..f  ,-.|ii:il  im-rit. 

BEST   VALUE  EVER   OFFERED  I 

1,000  -■  '■■U,  .'.II  uf  I'acli  vai-i.'i.w  19.  [I'lsl  free. 
2,000  -. .  'K,  Kill  (if  I  ;icli  vari<Hy,  Is.  6d.  posl  free. 
4,000  -rids,  I'Od  uf  eacli  variety,  28.  6d,  post  free. 
Exhibition  Collection,  coiitaiiihiK  12  Best  Spencer  Varielie.s, 

48.  pusi  free. 

Royal   Collection,  cipiiiaiiiin/,'    IJ  dind   .Spencer  N'arielies, 

28.  6d.  pusl  fne.  Ml  llauU-picki-d  .S'o'rfj*. 

VEGETABLE     SEEDS 

<Jur  5S.  Collection  eontalns: 
-s  UilcirK-'s  Selr.i.-.l  I'ms  f.ii-  succession;  I'i  pints 
Jeans,  A-piiil  {•"leneli  Heans;  2  lar«e  packets  each  "/ 
re,  Carrol,  l>eilnce,  (Jniun,  for  succession;  1  larRC 
cacU  of  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli,  C'aulillowcr,  ('oler>' 
aisnip,  I'ai-slcv,  Kadisli,  Savov, 'J'lirnip  and  \'ege  able 

.\Ian.,w. 

All  Best  Varieties  for  5s.  Carriage  Paid. 

FREE. 


Best  \'e,i,'euil)lcs  ami  most 
jjoH  fire  oil  aiii>licali(ii( 


pint 


1.'. 
B"i 
('abba. 
Iiaekct 

lAvk.l^ 


A.  S.  RITCHIE   &   CO.   seedsmen 

(Dept  I)  Victoria  St.    BELFAST 


IRISH     GARDENING. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


FOR 
1910. 


IF   YOU    WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 


AT  MODERATE  PRICES  SEND  TO 


Robert  Sydenham,  Limited 

55  TENBY  STREET,   BIRMINGHAM 


NO  ONE  WILL  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


This  Firm  has  the  largest  Retail  Sweet  Pea  Trade  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  make  a  feature  of  tellingr  their  clients  of  varieties 
that  are  not  properly  fixed,  realising  it  is  one  thing  to  see 
a  fine  exhibit  at  shows,  but  quite  another  thing  to  get  true 
stocks  of  the  Seeds. 


The  quality  of  their  SEEDS  is  well  known  all  over  the  WORLD 
as   being  equal  to  anything  in  the   Market. 


SWEET    PEA    SEED 

12  Varieties,  50  Seeds  of  each 

26 

List  post  free  on  application. 
The   12  Newest  Varieties,    4/- 


13 

2  6 
46 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.     The  price  of,   and  number  of  seeds  of  each  variety  in  collection  No.  4 
varies.    The  number  of  seeds  in  each  packet  is  stated  in  fig^ures  after  each  name.    Any 

variety  not  priced  cannot  be  sold  apart  from  the  collection. 
Apple  Blossom  Spencer  (40),  msy  |.ink  and  blush,  waved,  6d. ;  America  Spencer  (15),  bright 
rosy  scaiiet  thike,  -wave I  :  Black  Knight  Spencer  (25),  rich  dark  mai-one,  waved.  6d. ;  Constance 
Oliver  (20),  creamy  buir  .unmiid,  ilnslied  deep  pink,  waved;  Evelyn  Hemus  (20),  ivavod  primrose 
with  picotee  edge  of  pink,  6d. ;  Marjorie  Willis  (15),  a  Prince  of  Wales  Spencer;  Miriam 
Beaver  (6),  a  pmkish  sabnon  on  bull  around,  6d.;  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  cr  Asta  Ohn  (20) 
beautiful  waved  lavendere,  9d. ;  Paradise  Ivory  (20),  a  pale  primrose  witli  sli"lii  tinge  of 
pink,  waved,  8d. ;  St.  George  (40),  a  grand  orange  scarlet,  6d. ;  Sunproof  Crimson  (6), 
a  large,  well  waved,  rich  crimson,  a  mucli  improved  The  King,  and  absolutelv  sunproof  1/-  •  The 
Marquis  (15),  a  large  waved  rosy  mauve. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  for  the  SB   Varieties,   7/6. 

The  New  Edition,  revised  to  end  of  1909,  has 
many  important  and  useful  additions  ;  it  should 
be  had  by  all  before  purchasing  their  seeds  for 
1!)10  ;  it  describes  over  700  varieties,  and  gives 
a  useful  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  and 
will  save  many  from  buying  the  same  varieties 
under  man.^'  ditl'ei-ent  liames,  which  lias  been 
quite  a  nuisance  to  the  general  buyer  the  last  two  or  three  veare.  This  Edition  will  be  bound 
in  stiff  covei-s  and  charged  6d.  each,  but  the  Sixpence  mav  be  deducted  from  the  first  five 
shilling  order.    The  best  and  most  useful  book  published  in  a  com] lact  form.    Size,  about  six 


MR.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM'S 

POPULAR  LITTLE  BOOK: 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS 


inches  by  four  inches. 


NOW    READY. 


Full    List    post    free    on    application. 


XX 


IRISH     nARlM'.NlNG. 


rlu-  Diihlin  Wholesale   Markets. 


T 


111:  pasl  inonlli  lias  louiul  a  ilimiiiislmiK  ripply  of 
jModiice  from  iionio  soiiri-i>s.  aiul  in  many  in- 
staiK-i's  a  pooiiT  quality.  Tlu'  imlemonoy  of 
the  wcatlu-r  and  llu'  laot  o(  I-i-nt  bi-inj,'  in  may  liavo 
inrtiicnoed  the  marki-ls. 

.\monir.st  iVuit  Irisli  apples  have  been  seen  to  belter 
advantaije  than  for  .some  lime,  and  siiould  have  feleluHl 
better  pViecs.  In  the  early  pari  of  ihe  month  we  had  a 
ifood  selection  of  the  difterenl  varieties,  but  now  at  the 
ilose  of  the  month  Brantley's  Seedlin),'-  is  the  chiel 
variety  beiniif  sold. 

t'.rapes  are  very  poor  and  badly  coloured,  .ind  llu- 
demand  for  them  is  fallinj,'. 

-Sprinir  flowers  .ire  now  arrivinjf  in  larg-er  quantities, 
the  bulk  of  them  beinic  tulips,  narcissi,  violets  and 
Aurum  lilies,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  Ironi 
1"  ranee. 

\"ei,-el.d-)les  are  sellinif  a  little  better,  but  the  mainier 
in  which  a  larye  percentas;e  of  the  root  crops  are 
marketed  precludes  them  from  realisintj  tbeir  full  value. 
At  present  York  cabbage  is  very  scarce,  and  a  lot  of 
it  is  loo  immature  to  sell  as  cooking  •' cabbage." 
Brussels  sprouts  are  plentiful  and  very  good.  As  a 
rule  sprouts  are  one  of  the  best  crops  sent  to  the  Dublin 
markets  for  quality  as  well  as  the  careful  way  they  are 
graded.  People  sending  produce  to  market  should 
alwavs  keep  before  their  minds'  eye  the  fact  that 
packing,  grading,  and  cleanliness  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  protUable  marketing  of  produce,  let  it  be 
flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables  ;  and  that  neatly  packed 
and  carefullv  graded  stuff  w^ill  always  get  its  full  value, 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  carelessly  packed  or  dirty 
it  only  gels  about  half  its  value. 

It  is  fully  lime  now  thai  Irish  growers  should  do  iheir 
best  to  gain  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  market 
gardening,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  entirely  monopolised 
by  foreign  growers,  as  we  see  it  drifting  on  to.  day  b}- 
day. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  the  month  :  — 

„  Kroni  To 

FrIIT  s.     d.  s.     (1. 

Apples— Bramley's  Seedling,      per  brl.  .    lo 

Lane's  Prince  Albert.         do      .    n 

Blenheim  Orange,  per  doz  .09  13 

Allington  Pippin,  do.     .     o     9  10 

Mixed,  do.     .     o     6  08 

Grapes,  per  lb.    .10  13 

Flowers 
Violets,  per  doz.  bunches 

Aurum  Lilies,  per  doz. 

Narcissus,  per  large  bunch 

Tulips.  do. 

Maidenhair  Fern  do. 

Smilax.  per  bundle 

Vegetables 

Artichokes.  per  float 
Brussels  Sprouts,  do. 

Broccoli,  per  flasket 

Beet,  per  doz. 

Cabbage,  York,  per  load 

do.        Savoy.  do. 

do.        Red,  per  doz. 
Celery,  do. 

Carrots,  per  doz.  bunches 

Leeks.  per  doz. 
Lettuce,  do. 

Parsley.  per  float 

Parsnips.  per  doz.  bunches 

Spinach,  per  float  .     o   10 

Rhubarb,  per  doz.  bunches   .     o     8 

Seakale,  per  bunch  .     o     9 


'5     o 
Is     6 


0 

t) 

0 

9 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

6 

I 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

9 

I 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

I 

6 

, 

9 

1 

6 

2 

6 

^ 

6 

5 

6 

0 

4 

0 

8 

•, 

0 

21 

6 

0 

0 

i.S 

0 

0 

10 

I 

0 

0 

8 

I 

6 

0 

10 

1 

I 

0 

2 

0 

6 

I 

0 

I 

6 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

8 

I 

6 

\'K( 

KT.MJI.KS 

-  Coutiiiiivt/ 

Turnips,  CI; 

rden. 

per  float . 

do.       .Su 

edes. 

per  cwt. 

(•   10 

Mint, 

per  ili>z.  biuu'hes  . 

1      K 

Sage. 

.\o. 

1      0 

1  hvme. 

,\o. 

0    10 

Asparagus, 

pel   bunch 

0    10 

Koi!i  rri    111 

c.n   C 

BECKER  BROS. 

PKKhs-  rw\W-y    k    r^  Pricks- 

2/5,    2/2,    2/.,  XL,    i  C  2/5,   2/2,   2/-, 

i/.o,  1/8,  !/(,,  I   l^/\43«  '/'o,  1/8,  1/6, 

1/4.  1/^-  "'4.  '/-z- 

8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     -.    ,  ,. 
..n   17  Nth.  Ear!  St.     Dublin. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 


HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 


OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 
Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Writ 


^=G.J.OwENS,'El™f 


Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


BEST    HOUSE    COALS 
'""   COKE 


FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES    


Special  attention  paid  to  Quality, 
Price  and  Prompt  Delivery     . 


Flower    &    McDonald 

Direct  Coal  Importers,  Coke  and  Charcoal  Merchants 

14    D'OLIER   STREET,  DUBLIN 

Telegraphic  Address:  "Donald.  Dubli.v."     Telephone  No.  848 


WILL  NOW  BE  OCCr 


Miscellaneous   Section 
The  Gardeners  Attention     landscape  gardening 

i  In  all  its  branches  efficiently  executed.  We  are  not 
architectural  Theorists  but  Botanic  Experts  familiar 
with  plant  life  and  habits.  Our  knowledge  ensures 
economy  and  obviates  vexatious   failures.      Plans  and 

t-'stiiii;itcs  tree 

PENNICK  &  CO.,  Delgany  Nurseries 

Gardening  for  Gentlewomen 

FIDDOWN  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER 


CLEANSING  OF  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 

THE  dormant  season  is  the  time  to  wage  war 
agfainst  Mealy  Bug:,  Scale,  &c.  These  pests 
can  speedily  be  g^ot  rid  of  under  g^lass  by  the  use  of 
"XL-ALL"  NICOTINE  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE.  For  preparing^ 
Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  out  of  doors  for  a  clean, 
healthy  start  next  springf,  nothingf  is  so  effectual  as 
a  g'ood  spraying-,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  with 
RICHARDS'  "XL-ALL  "  WINTER  WASH,  which  will  destroy 
American  Blig-ht,  other  insects,  moss,  &c. ,  and  make 
the  bark  clean  and  healthy.  Can  be  obtained  every- 
where from  the   Horticultural  Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying-  out  and  Planting:  of  New  and 
Renovating:  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making:  and 
Planting-  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD 

Mount  Henry 


McM.    SMYTH 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


^TRIM — — 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Societj^  have  fixed  date 
for  holding  Show  for  Wednesday.  7th  Sept.,  1910 

PATRICK     HEALY,   S.-m/arv. 


.Paten  7 


AUTO-SHREDS  l?E=f?S^'S 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Meah-  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.  Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


iL 


FARM 


CO.  KILKENNY 


FRENCH     system    of    Intensive     Culture.        Violet 
growing  a  speciality.     Prospectus  and  particulars 
from  the  Principal. 


-WELLS' 


EARLY-FLOWERING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

EARLY-FLOWERING  Chrysanthemums  should  be 
planted  in  the  garden  earl}'  in  Ma}'.  Doubles  or 
Singles,  that  will  bloom  this  year,  from  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 
upwards;   20s.  per  100.     Post  free  if  cash  with  order. 

WELLS' GRAND  STRAIN  OF  PENTSTEM.NS 

Named  varieties  of  this  grand  strain  from  5s.  per  doz., 
or  seedlings,  mixed  colours,  at  3s.  per  doz.  post  free  for 
cash. 

Wells'  Book,  '"The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum," 
newly  revised  and  quite  up-to-date,  post  free,    is.   6d. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 

CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES     CONIFER/E 

POT  VINES         CLIMBING  PLANTS 
ROSES,  &c. 

Price  List  on   Application. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nurseries,  Fleet,  Hants. 


10  tons 
New 
Sorts 

FREE 


LIQHTON'S    Lincolnshire    Seed  Potatoes. 
CROP  WELL,  COOK  WELL.      Bargain 

lists— Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansles 

LiGHTON,     KiRTON,     BOSTCIN 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

too  HiKbett  Awnrda;   Gold  McdaU  rrom 
all  tbe  Principal  Exblblllon*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  Tbe  Richest  Pood, 
and  tbe  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 


REGISTERED 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

Supplied   in   Tins  and  Bags,  ed.  to  «0/-.    Carriage  paid 
on  quantities  of  28  lbs.  and  upwards. 

Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

IPSWICH,  England. 


IRISH     GARDENINO 


D 


EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE   \m.   I  Ia  II 
Ml   \I.      INSTRUCTION     lOU      II^I    \.\n 


IKAINING    IN 


Agriculluic  Creamery  Management 

Horticulture  .      Poultry   Fattening  .      . 
Forestry  Cheese- Making       .      . 

I'trsvMis  who  ili'sin-  to  atli'iul  louisi-s  in  ilu>  ;il>o\i' 
subjects  at  any  of  tlio  Depart  nu-nts  Institutions  during 
the  year,  iqio-ii,  should  make  early  applioalion  to— 

THK    SKCRETARV 

neparlnient  of  AKricullure  and   Toili- 
nical    InstnuMion   for   Ireland,    Hi  hlin 


EARLV-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Till      Ol   11   N    Ol      Al    It   M.N     ll.OWKKS 

FROM  a  collection  of  50  choicest  varieties  in  cultiva 
ticn.   Strone  plants.  2s.  .^d.  doz..  i;s.  100.  carriap-. 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cturaply,  lor  "i.i  nirpoN<  rr^uiritiK  illu>trj 
tions,  but,  as  w«  tiave  been  blockmakcrs  to  *'  Irlstj  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  Kood  position  to  liandic  all  Horn 
cultural  subjects,    for    Sccd-men\    Cal.iloKU.-s   aiul    AJverltsemenls. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel   House,  WcstUnd    Row,   DUBLIN. 

WINDOW   GLASS 

Polished    Plate    for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest   Rates. 


paid.       T/ifsc  arc  11   S/>t 
disappointment. 


00,  carriage 


"      '""  -  ?  o  -;i.   DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS  ! 


T.  MAGUIRE,  The  Orchard,  Enniskillen 


FRUIT  TREES  AND   BUSHES 

GH.NLlNfc.  CLKAKA.NXH  >ALK.  ^WKEPINt;  REDLt- 
1  lO.Nb.  .Superlative  Raspberry  Canes,  extra  strong,  i  -  per  100  ; 
(.ooscberries,  2  years,  i'-  per  dozen;  Red  Currants.  3  years,  6d.  per 
dozen  ;  Apple  1  rees,  all  best  varieties,  cooking  and  dessert,  maidens, 
36  per  dozen,  2  and  3  years,  5/-  per  dozen.  Half  quantities  at  half 
.-ibove  prices.  Send  for  Catalogues.  All  kinds  Nursery  Stock. 
Hundreds  of  Bargains. 

G.  W.  SCOTT  &  SON  "'"SoSTli'Ly'NT"'" 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.  -Garden  Netting 
of  good,  strong,  small  mesh,  oiled  and  dressed 
100  yds.  by  I  yd..  4s.;  by  2  yds.,  8s.  ;  by  3  yd.s. 
wide.  I2S.,  and  so  on  to  any  width  or  length  supplied 
Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  11.  I.  G  \SSOX 
Net  Works,  RVH. 


HOYTE'S   WEED    KILLER. 

strongly  Recommended  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  b'c. 
Price,  2s.   per  gallon;    5  gallons,    is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE    &    SON,    Ttie  City  of  Dublin  Druj<  Hall. 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention   this  Paper 


By    Royal    Warran 

Horticultural 

H.    M. 


Manufacturers    of 
Machinery    to 
The   King. 


RANSOMES' 


LARGEST  stock  of  Government  boiler-made  Water 
i  Tanks  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  in  England 
just  in;  splendid  value  offered.— State  your  require- 
ments, and  send  for  list  to  H.  J.  GASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RYE.     Established  126  years. 

WATERPROOF  COVERS,  same  material  and 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S.  ; 
15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  155.;  and  so  on  to  any  size  at  is.  per 
sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Superior  stout  rot-proof  Green 
Canvas,  is.  6d.  sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Horses'  stronjj 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  lined  with  Army  Rugging,  46  in 
by  38  in.,  3s.  All  Leather  Head  Stalls,  any  size  2S  6d 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size.  6s.  6d.  each.  Quantity 
large  pieces  Tarpaulin.  25s.  cwt.  ;  odd  pieces,  suitable 
for  roofing,  at  8s.  cwt.-H.  J.  GASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RYE. 


LAWN  MOWERS 

The  Best  in  the  World 


\n\  li.ianic  Society,  1904  5-6 

GOLD  .MEDAL. 

R.A.S.  E.,  London,  1904. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

Roval  Horticultural  Society.  i<)o6-7-l 

SILVER    MEDALS. 


PosteM 

Improvements 

contained  in 

no  other 

Machines. 


MILITARY  KNEE  BOOTS,  smart  appearance. 
75-  Od.  pair.  Naval  Knee  Boots,  very  strong 
5S.  6d.  per  pair.  Bluchers,  5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Any  size! 
Carriage  pajd  Cash  returned  if  not  approved  of— 
H.   J.  CtASSON,   Government  Contractor,   RYE. 


Hand-Power  and  "Horse  and  Pouy"  Machines 'an*".!""*^ 
Motor    Lawn    Mowers. 

The  First  and  Foremost  Petrol  Motor  Mowers. 

Nearly  300  have  been  supplied,  including  TWO  to  H.M,  The  KING 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    FREE. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &  JEFFERIES,  Ltd., 

IPSWICH.  (SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  IRONMONGERS.) 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Ill 


EVERY  ONE  INTERESTED 

IN    HORTICULTURE 

Should  write  for  List  of  enormous  importation  of 

LILIES  AND  ORCHIDS 

RARE,    USEFUL,    EASILY-GROWN    VARIETIES 


The  Largest  Importation 

ever  received  in   Europe 

The  Finest  Importation 

ever  received  in  Europe 

The  Most  Varied  Importation 
ever  received  in   Europe 

Prices  Most  Reasonable 


MANSELL    &    HATCHER,    Ltd. 


RAWDON 

YORKSHIRE 


Royal   Horticultural  Society   of   Ireland 

ARRANGEMENTS    include 
_/Y     admission  for  members  to 
both  shows  on  above  dates 
on     sig-ningf     members'     book    at 
entrance.      Members   joinin_^   now 
(applications  to  be  sent  before  the 
8th    inst. )    will    be    entitled    to    all 
privileges,  including^  free  entry  for 

Exhibits 

Schedules  and  all  particulars  from 

Secretary,    5   Molesworth    St. 

Dublin 

—  ^— 

Entries   close    April    12 

GREAT     SPRING 
FLOWER     SHOW 

In  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's    Spring    Show,    Ballsbridg-e 

Wed 

nesday,  April   20  and  Thursday- 
April    21,    1 910 

Orr's  "LASSO"  attachment  (Patent  applied  for)  for 
cutting-  "blackheads,"  or  ''bents"  and  "thraneens" — 
makes  a  rough  lawn  smooth  and  a  smooth  lawn  smoother ;  can 

be  fitted  to  most  of  the  various  makes  of  machines  in  use 


All  kinds  of  Lawn  Mowers  sent  for,  sharpened,  repaired  and  returned. 


KENNAN 


&  SONS, 
LTD. 


FISHAMBLE 

STREET 


Dublin 


A 

Quotations  given  for  ANY 
Quantity     Carriage     Free 

w 

WRITE   FOR 
PRICE  LIST 

Established  over  50  Years 

Only   Address 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON 

LIMITED 

"Bulwell    Potteries,"    NOTTINGHAM 

IRISH  cAKni.MNn 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


In  4   lb.  Tins  for  Garden  Purposes 
At    Is.   eac!i.        By   post,    Is.   6d. 


Can    be   had   in    DUBLIN    from    .    .    . 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  58  Dawson  Street 
A.  DICKSON  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  61  Dawson  Street 
HOGG  &  ROBERTSON.  Ltd..  22  Mary  Street 
SIR  JAMES  MACKEY.  Ltd..  23  Upper  Sackville  St. 
THOMAS  MACKENZIE  &  SONS.  Ltd..  212  Great 

Brunswick  Street 
EDMONDSON    B  ROT  H  E  RS.  10  Dame  Street 

THE    ASHBOURNE    COMPANY,    15    Parliament   Street 

In  BELFAST— 

Messrs.   ALEXANDER    DICKSON    &    SONS,   Royal   Avenue 

In  BALLYMENA — Messrs.   SMITH  &  CO. 


In  PORTADOWN 


SAMUEL  McGREDY  «&:  SON 


Seedsmen    and    Manure    Dealers   can    get    these   Tins    in    Cases   of    not    less 
than  two  dozen,  at  wholesale  rates,  on  application  to 

JOHN  SIMPSON,  15  Lr.  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 


I      '*  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
m  century." 

THOMSONS 

Vine/Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED 

FOR  VINES, 
TOMATOES, 
CUCUMBERS, 
FLOWERING. 
FOLIAGE  and 
FRUIT  BEARING 
PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 
LAWNS,  &c. 


i/je 


t;.* 


\3r 


The  result  of 
many  years' 

practical 
i;xperience. 

PERFECT 
V   PLANT  FOODS 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 


This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in  public  favour. 
Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANTHEMDM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


NORWELLS 

Perth  Boots 


FOR    GARDEN 
SPADE  WORK. 


the  I 


"'  v^: 


l.rciMnn^'    for   s,. 
lot  try  a  pair  of  our 

8'il  Hand  built, 
Light  nailed  Boots  7 

pperbare  of  home  t.miiud  .hm! 
'^dre:>-><:ii  liiiie,  and  you  wUl  find  ui 
them  tht;  satisfaction  :md  reliability 
you  uyjcct,    S*nil  -  !r.icin({  of  )our 
on  paper  and  P-  O.     Boots  by   rcti.r . .     Price   libt 
jM    No    ;o;    post  frecanywiicrc. 

gg  NORWELL'S,    PERTH,    M.B.    . 

ra  /■sr.imJS/fJ^D  ovr.R  too  vr.ARS. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Support   Irish  Tillage    Farming. 

Early  kinds  for  BtixiflfS,  Mid  Season  and  Latc- 
keepinfj  Varieties,  at  wholesale  rates. 


List  on  application  to 

Capt.    BARRI.TTHA.MILTON, 
KILMANOCK  FAR.M, 

CAMPILE,  wn  WATF.klORI). 
Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


SPRAY    WITH 

SHER  WiN- 
WILLIAMS 

NEW    PROCESS 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  CZ) 


IT 
IS 

THE 
BEST 


/       It  is  made  in  a  finer  form  of  sub-division  than  any  other. 

It  is  absohitely    neutral— has    no    trace    of   free    arsenic. 

j       It  is  the  strong'est  insecticide  sold,  and  can  be  implicitly 

BECAUSE  relied  upon  to  exterminate  all  leaf-eating- insects. 

I  It  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  injure  the  foliage. 

It  is  economical  owing  to  its  strength  and  adherence  to 

any   plant    iiiion    which   applied. 

Packed  conveniently  in  i,  2,  4,  7,  and  larger  packages. 


TRICES  AND 
I.ITERATURK 
ON  APPLICATION 


WHOLESALE    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR    IRELAND- 

THOS.   DOCKRELL   SONS   &   CO.,  Ltd, 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


thegilltown  nurseries 

KILCULLEN,  CO.  KfLDARE 


Telcjirapliic  Address- 
TOMATO,    KILCULLEN' 


Kail 
HARRISTOWN.    G.S.W.R 


Specialists  in 

ZONAL    GERANIUMS,    BEGONIAS     .     .     . 
HERBACEOUS   PHLOX  and   DELPHINIUMS 

FLORAL    WORK   OUR    SPECIALITY 


WREATHS  and   CROSSES 

>    d.       s.    (1.         -.    .i.         -  d. 

5    0        7    6        10     6         15  0 

ANCHORS  and   HARPS 

>       d.               s.  d. 

10     6         15  0 


1     I  and  up-wards 


1     1  and  upwards 


Any    special    design    made 
to  order  on  shortest  notice 

Brides  and  Bridesmaids'  Bouquets  made  in  any  design 
Flowering    and    Foliage    Plants    extensively    grown 

2^  We  devote  special  attention  to  the  growing 
of  Spring  and  Summer  Bedding  Plants.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  MANAGER 


LAWN  MOWERS 

FOR 

TENNIS    COURTS 
GOLF    LINKS 
CRICKET    GROUNDS,   &C. 


i^i^^^^' 


THOS.  McKENZIE&  SONS,  Ltd. 

212  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  DUBLIN 


IRISH     C^ARDF.NING. 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s, 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

See  our  Exhibits  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring  Show 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,     BRISTOL 


Ravages  of  Slugs  and  Snails  stopped  by — 
r>  M     f  T  /^  ¥^  \T  r^  Stanly's  Slugdeath  Registered 

5L  U  UhlN  b '™' t:.!,:;,^^'„!.:n,'^" 

-  Seed  Agents,  &c 

7V/f  Royiil  Horticultural  Society  reports— 
This  i.s  the  finest  destroyer  of  slugs  we  have  ever  tried.     Put  on 
according  to  the  instructions  suppl'cd,  it  kills  all   the  slugs  with  no 
injury  to  the  plants. 

H.  STANLY  6  CO.,  Ltd.  ''  "SSS"  " 


CMEAL3 


ShanksIsI 

I  Lawn  Mowers  J 


70  Years  Reputation 


DAHpKs 


Descriptive  Cola  lo  Que 
with  all  Novelties-s''^ 
now  ready  Post  free 
eJ.Oheal  Q)  i3on3,' 


TKeNuraeri^.Crpvvley 


i 


'     The  favourites  of  al 

Gardeners,  Amateur  & /^■■ 
A,        Professional 
7  if?;^' 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Vll 


t 


^ 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES  FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


FOR    GREENHOUSE 
AND   GARDEN 

Complete  protection 
from  weather  exposure 
is  secured  by  using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.  It  does  not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Further  particulars  on  Application 


THOS. 


\= 


DOCKRELL  ^"l.V 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN 


J^ 


RELIABLE 

FRUIT  TREES 

AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


HARTLANDS' 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stock,  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  delivered  to  any  railway 
station 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 


CATALOGUES     FREE 


The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


RELIABLE   vegetable 
and  Flower    otitiDo 


Are   acknowledg-ed  to   be   the    best    procurable.      Illus- 
trated   descriptive    catalogue    free    to    all     applicants. 

SEED   POTATOES 

We  offer  all  the  leading  early  and  late  varieties  at  iiioderale  prices. 

The  demand  for  our  now  renowned  maincrop  variety.  "The  Claddag^," 

increases  yearly,  and  we  should  advise  those  desirous  of  trying  it  to 

order  now.      Particulars  on  application. 

14  lbs.,  2s.  pd-,  carriage  forward. 
10    „      3s.,  post  free. 

Sir  Edward  Verner,  Bart.,  Bray,  writes  :— 

"  lit  October,  loog. 
"This  j'ear  I  got  from  you  10  lbs.  ol  "  Claddagh."     The  yield  from 
same  was  remarkably  good  (2  cwt.  i  st.  10  lbs.),  free  from  any  sort  of 
disease  ;   they  are  excellent  eating." 

APPLE  TREES 

We   have   a   fine   lot   of  healthy  trees,    all  varieties  to  choose  from, 

at    lOs.  6d.,    15s.,    188.,    248.,    and    308.    per  dozen. 

Our   dozen  at  lOs.    6d.,  6  dessert,   6  cooking,   carriage  paid  to  any 

station  south  of  Dublin.     Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

THORN  QUICKS 

lo   to   2  ft.  high,   strong,   278.   6d.  per  1,000  to  clear. 
Write 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

■^^VRllSir^''   ARD   CAIRN,  CORK 


By    Royal        ^  S^^^^^S      ''"^'    ''•*^'- 
.\|>l>i)intiiu-nt       ,i ^^_^S^:i  SilfZ\       I  l><-    Kint,' 


SUCCESS  OF  WEBBS'  SEEDS  IN  1909 


SILVER  CUP 
SILVER    CUP 
GOLD    MEDAL 
GOLD    MEDAL 
GOLD    MEDAL 


R.H.S.,  London 
Hanlcv 
Leamington 
Burlon-on  -Trcnl 
Gardilf 


GOLD  MEDAL 

GOLD  MEDAL 

GOLD  MEDAL 

GOLD  MEDAL 

GOLD  MEDAL 


Birmingham 
Leicester 
York    .        . 
Wolverhamploi 
Hanley 


WEUeS    LARGE  COLD   MEDAL    EXHIBIT  W0LVEP"A'^'-"^n     r,ni.AL    FETl., 

As 


SPECIAL    VEGETABLES 

Webbs'  New  Pioneer  Pea  (Early)  per  qt.     3 

Webbs'  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea  .  ,,  2 

Webbs'  Eclipse  Runner  Bean  .  ,,  3 

Webbs"  Abundance  Dwarf  Bean  ,,  3 

Webbs'  Mammoth  Longpod  Bd.  Bean     ,,  2 

Webbs"  Reliance  Globe  Beet    per  pkt.  6d.  and     i 
Webbs'  Improved  Banbury  Onion  ,,     6d. 
Webbs'  Avalanche  Broccoli  ,, 

Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage  ,, 

Webbs"  Pink  Perfection  Celery         „ 
Webbs'  Exhibition  Cos  Lettuce       ,, 
Webbs"  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower  per  pkt 
Webbs"  Champion  Prize  Leek  ,, 

Webbs"  Silver  Ball  Turnip 
"Webbs"  Marrowfat  Parsnip 
Webbs'  Wonderful  Carrot  (Early)  .  ,,  i 

Webbs"  Colonist  Potato  (Early;       .     per  peck     4 


6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
6d. 


per  02. 


For  full  particutars.   see     WEBBS'    SPRINO    CATALOGUE,   gratis  and  post  free 


BEAUTIFUL    ANNUALS 

Webbs'  Bedding  Aster        .         per  pkt.  6d.  and 

Webbs'  Ostrich  Plume  Aster  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Bedding  Stock  ,,  6d.     „        i 

Webbs'  Imperial  Ten-week  Stock    ,,  6d.     ,,       i 

Webbs'  Bridegroom  Godetia  ,,  6d.     ,,       i 

Webbs'  Ensign  Larkspur  ,,  6d.     ,,        i 

Webbs'  Selected  Shirley  Poppy        ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Harlequin  Salpiglossis         ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Nigella,  Miss  Jekyll  ,,  gd. 

Webbs"  Buttercup  Eschscholtizia    ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Large-Flowered  Nemesia     ,,  6d. 

"Webbs'  Giant  Mignonette  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Champion  Dianthus  ,,  6d. 

Webbs'  Annual  Chrysanthemum  per  pkt.     0     6 
Webbs'  Double  Salmon  Clarkia  ,,  06 

Webbs"  Nicotiana  Sanderae  ,,  i     0 

Webbs'  Large-Flowered  Sweet  Pea  ,,  06 


WEBB    €f    SONS,  Wordsley,   Stourbridge 


IRISH    GARDENING 


IX 


Destroying  Weeds. 


THIS  is  llio  month  wlu-ii  walks,  drives,  slablc-jards, 
&c.,  sliould  be  freed  from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the 
weeds  begin  to  show  above  the  surface  they 
should  be  attacked,  and  by  taking  proper  care  at  that 
stage  llie  walks  and  avenues  can  be  kept  clean  for  the 
whole  season.  Ol'  the  many  preparations  now  on  the 
market  there  is  no  doubt  that  Smith's  "  Perfect  "  Weed 
Killer  is  the  most  deservedly  popular.  All  over  Ireland 
and  C>reat  Britain  it  is  used  in  ver}-  large  quantities  both 
in  small  gardens  and  on  large  estates.  For  many  \ears 
it  has  been  used  in  the  Royal  Gardens  and  in  many  of 
the  public  parks  and  gardens.  It  can  be  supplied  both 
in  powder  and  liquid  form.  Most  users,  however,  find 
the  powder  the  more  convenient,  as  it  saves  carriage, 
and  being  supplied  in  free  tins  there  is  no  trouble  sentl- 
ing  back  empties.  Prices  will  be  found  on  this  page. 
The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  the  well-known 
horticultural  chemist,  6i  South  Great  George's  Street, 
Dublin,  and  all  further  particulars  maybe  hail  from  him. 

Greenhouse  Shading. 

The  cheapest,    most    efficient,  and    convenient    pic- 
paration    for    shading    greenhouses    and    all    kinds    of 


glass  roofs  is  Smith's  "Perfect"  Summer  Shading, 
which  can  be  had  either  white  or  green.  It  is  applied 
cold — an  enormous  advantage  over  preparations  which 
require  to  be  used  hot.  Smith's  Shading  does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain,  but  can  be  removed  when  desired 
by  rubbing  over  with  a  cloth  or  brush  whfen  wet.  It  is 
put  in  IS.  tins  (post.  4d.  extra),  and  can  also  be  had  in 
bulk  for  largo  users.  The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M. 
Watson,  horticultural  chemist,  61  South  Great  Cieorge's 
Street,  Dublin,  who  is  also  Irish  agent  for  the  well- 
known  Smith's  "  Perfect  "  Weed  Killer,  made  by  the 
same  firm.  Smith's  Shading  has  been  used  for  many 
\ears  on  the  greenhouses  at  Kew. 

Caterpillars  on   Gooseberries. 

Growers  of  gooseberries  should  soon  spray  their 
bushes  with  Swift's  Arsenate  of  Lead,  which  remedy- 
will  kill  all  caterpillars  within  an  hour  of  application. 
The  caterpillars  of  gooseberry  sawfly  feed  on  the 
fresh  leaves,  and  are  poisoned  at  once  by  the  arsenate, 
which  sticks  to  the  leaves.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
Swift's  Lead  w-ere  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year.  Irish  agent — D.  M.  Watson,  chemist,  61  South 
(rreat  George's  Street,  Dublin. 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


Nothing  like  it  ever  seen  before.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 
All  Tins  Free.      No  Return  Empties. 


Thousands    of 

Tins     Smith's 

"Perfect  " 

Po wd  e  r 

Weed    Killer 

used  annually 

in   Ireland 


SMITH'S    LIQUID 
WEED  KILLER 


1    Tin,  sufficient 

to 

make     25 

gallons       £0 

2 

0 

Postage 

4  Tins 

100 

0 

7 

0 

8  Tins 

200 

0 

12 

6 

Box  3d 

12  Tins 

300 

0 

•7 

0 

,.     4d 

20  Tins 

500 

1 

8 

0 

„     6d. 

40  Tins 

, .       1 , 000 

2 

10 

0 

,,       IS. 

jd.   extra 


Carriage  Paid  on  8  Tins  to  Stations  in  Ireland. 


The  Gardens,  Theydon   Priory. 
Theydon,  Bois. 

Vour  Weed  Killer  last  year  gave  great  satis- 
faction. I  tried  with  Liquid  and  Powder  and  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  both ;  but  as 
there  are  no  empties  to  return  with  the  Powder. 
it  is  with  me  preferable  to  the  Liquid.  I  shall 
recommend  it  to  all  I  can. — C.  WALSH. 


All  sized  Packages.     Oue  Gallon  makes  25  for  use.     (J    to  50  Streng 
if  required.)     8  Gallons  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in  Irel.- 


III  suppl 
nd. 


NOTICE.— Tliese  Preparations  are  Poisonous. 

Irish  Agent  for  above — 


Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,   Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S.,  ""^H^T  6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 


Telephone  1971 


DUBLIN 


(Almost  opposite  Dockrell's) 


IRISH     GARDKNINC^. 


Perennials  for   Present  Planting.      \<o\d\  Horticultural  Socict}  of  Ireland. 


F'^IW'  lan  resist  the  call  of  tlu*  Sprinjif.  and  is  lhfr«- 
.my  Olio  who  does  not  garden  at  tliis  season  of  I  he 
year  ? 
Now  is  an  ideal  time  for  plantin)^^  most  kinds  of  Her- 
I'.iceous   Perennials.     .Many  rich  colours  are  available 
11    the    .Xutumnal    Phloxes,  and  their  distinct   oranjje- 
V  arlet  and  deep  salmon  shades  ^^flow  in  solid  masses 
t   llower  in  the  late  Summer  and  .\utumn   months.     .\ 
:,  w  specially  desirable  sorts  are  .Aurore.  rich  salmon, 
\  ith  coppery-red  centre:  Coquelicot,  brilliant  oiange- 
->  arlet  ;  Drayton,  white  ;  Fort  de  France,  rich  salmon, 
jHirple  eyed  ;  Francois  dc  Neufchateau,  metallic  copper. 
Pyrethrums,  both  sinjjie  and  double,  are  safely  de- 
scribed as  "  the  earliest   free-flowerinjf  garden  plants 
/'or  I  It// in i^,"  and  many  of  the  newer  varieties,  such   as 
Yvonne  Cayeux.  Lord  Rosebery,  Lady  Kildare,  General 
French  and  Jubilee,  are  well  worth  having  to  freshen 
one's  collection  ;  but  there  are  so  many  goc»d  ones  that 
it  is  desirable  to  see  a  reliable  descriptive  list  such  as 
is    found    in    the    newly    published    "  Garden    Flowers, 
igio,"  to  be  had  from  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  Clontarf 
Nurseries,  Dublin,  free  of  cost.     In  this  booklet  beauti- 
ful collections  of  perennials  for  garden  decoration  and 
cutting  are  detailed,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  alpines 
and  rock  plants  of  easy  culture. 

Amongst  the  herbaceous  flowers  we  notice  that  king 
of  blue  perennials,  the  Dropmore  variety  of  the  Anchiisa 
Italica,  which,  as  il  flowers  for  an  extended  period,  has 
no  ri\al  .iiiu>iii<st  blue  llowers  in  the  .tjarilen. 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 


Carnation 
Plants 


HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREK 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,   Is.  post  free 


»f!t 


This  "Apparatus" 
has  obtained  repute 
both  in  Large  and 
Small  Gardens. 

Write    for     DiBCOunts 
and  Price-  Lists. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

SPOUTING. 

HOT  WATER  PIPES. 

BOILERS,    PUMPS,   LAMP 

POSTS,   VENTILATING 

GEAR. 


W.  ROBINSON,  LTD. 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Manufacturers, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


A  tlu-  n)«>iithly  meeting  of  the  council  helil  ;«l  the 
oflices,  5  Molesworlh  Street,  !)ubli«i,on  the  iilli 
ult,.  the  following  members  wen-  present  -  vi/.. 
.Messrs.  T.  F.  Cro/ier,  J,  Wylie- Henderson.  K.  Andir 
son,  I).  L.  Ramsay,"  J.  P.  ;  K.  DOIier.  G.  .M.  Koss,  M.A.  : 
Krnest  Bewley,  T.C\  ;  F.  W.  .Moore,  M.A.  ;  I.ady  .Mbreil.. 
Rourke.  C  M.  Doyne,  D.L.  (vice-president),  and  J.  I.. 
McKellar,  with  .Mr.  II,  V.  Goodbody  presiding.  Judges 
were  appointed  for  the  spring  show  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society's  spring  show  al 
Hallsbridge,  .Xpril  20th  anil  jist,  and  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  t  ouncil  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societ)'  for  the  faiilities  accorded  for  it.  Ri-plies  since 
received  from  gentlemen  asked  to  judge  enable  us  to 
say  (hat  the  coimcil  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  expert  adjudicators  in  all  sections.  The 
two  vacancies  on  the  council  occasioned  by  the  election 
of  Captain  Riall,  D.L.,  and  C.  M.  Doyne,  Ksq.,  D.L.. 
as  vice-presidents,  were  filled  by  the  unanimous  co-option 
of  His  Honor  Judge  Hird.  Churchtown,  Dundrum.  and 
O'Donel  Browne,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Gortnagrena,  Naas. 
.\pplication  for  space  was  received  from  the  Tully 
Nursery,  Kildare,  for  a  specimen  of  Japanese  garden- 
ing at  the  spring  show  representative  of  the  Tully 
example  of  Japanese  gardening  art,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  outside  of  Japan.  This,  wi 
venture  to  predict,  will  provide  both  a  novel  and 
attractive  feature,  and  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  seen 
at  a  Dublin,  or,  we  believe,  at  any  Irish  show.  Fine 
specimens  of  narcissus  bicolor  HImpress  were  received 
from  Messrs.  Chas.  Ramsay  &  Sons,  the  Royal  Nurseries. 
Ballsbridge,  and  Capt.  Riall  had  brought  in  the  previous 
day  a  well-flowered  spray  of  mimosa  {Acariii  dealabata) 
from  his  fine  young  tree  planted  out  quite  in  the  open 
at  Old  Conna  Hill.  Bray,  and  yet,  as  one  remarked,  we 
growl  at  our  winters.  Specimens  of  Ciinonia  cafteiisis 
and  Nut/aUni  terasiformis  from  a  greenhouse  and 
garden,  respectively,  were  shown.  The  former  is  a 
pleasing  South  .African  shrub,  introduced  in  1816  with 
a  dense  white  inflorescence  six  inches  in  length,  and 
serrated  foliage  ;  the  Nuttalia  (California,  1848*  ;i 
curious,  inconspicuously,  white-flowered,  deciduoii- 
subject  possessing  no  claim  on  our  attention  beyond  a 
certain  quaintncss.  .A  dozen  \arieties  of  Lenten  roses 
shown  emphasised  the  value  of  these  hybrid  hellebores 
.tl  the  season.    Five  new  members  were  elected-\  i/.,  \'is- 


FOR  CHOICE  CARNATIONS 


APPLY  — 


HAYWARI)  MATHIAS 

.MKDSTEAI),  HANTS 


Who  has  an  excellent  Selection  in  all  three 

Sections  to  offer 

Spring  Catalogue  Free 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


CROSS'S^ 

CliUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates      Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 

Cross's  Vine  Manure 

Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 

Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particulars  on   appli'.atioii   to    the    Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope    Street,    GLASGOW 


Tuberous    Begonias 

A   GREAT   SPECIALITY 
AWARDED  11  GOLD   MEDALS 

Seeds  saved  from  our  Choice  Exhibition  Plants 

Double,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  Single  and  Crested  Single, 
IS.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet.  Also  Frilled  Single, 
a  most  beautiful  novelty,  is.,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 
Also  in  6  separate  colours,  5s.  for  6  packets. 

Splendid  Large  Tubers  for  Pot  Culture  or  Bedding 

Doubles,  in  separate  colours,  30s.,  21s.,  12s.  6d.  and 
4s.  per  dozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  3s.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  bedding-. 

Singles,  in  separate  colours,  21s..  15s.,  8s.,  and  3s. 
per  dozen  ;  in  mixed  colours,  2S.  6d.  per  dozen.  Splendid 
for  bedding-. 

For  Xanicd  Varieties  sec  Illustrated  List,  post  free 

OTHER   SPECIALITIES — 
Cannas,  Delphiniums.    Border  Carnations  (a  fine 

sample  dozen  for  5s.).  Perpetual  =  Flowering  Carna= 
tions,  Cyclamen,  Polyanthus,  Pansies  and  Violets, 

12  Choice  Perpelual-P^lowering  Carnations,  in  pots,  6s. 


IMPORTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


I 

"NIQUAS" 

(Registered) . 

The    most   successful    Non=poisonous   Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE- 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  IS  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  lor  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 
SPIDEK  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength   required  for  Fly. 

"  '«"»<»«'  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint,l/-;  Quart,  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-  Gallon,  5/- 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


Registered  Tra<Je  Mark 


LETHORION 

IMPROVED     METAL 

VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR   .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/"  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6cl.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 


No.  B2957, 


Ask   or  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Registered  No.  14629.  FOR 

All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved   Article.      It  has  been  in 

general  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 
And  see  that  you  get  it ! 
Trade  Mark  Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
in  Packets  containing  8  ozs.,  for  100  feet  of  glass,  !/•  ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 
and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  I0  6;    14  lbs.,  20  -. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


BLACKMORE  &  LANGDON      CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd 


Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  BATH 


13  and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,   E.C. 


ikisii   (',  \ui)i  \i\(; 


1  iMinl      l\>\M-|  si-iMlll.     ri'WlTNviMll  1.     i    1I1IISK,II\     ;     Miss      \. 

I..  M.  Smilh.  .N\-\vU>\vn.  l)io.i;lioil;i  ;  t".  S.  !\iiuols  tV 
Sous,  W'ynuMuili.ini,  Noilolk  ;  The  Tiilly  Nursci  v. 
Kildarc.  aiid  Mr.  T.  Wobstii.  Ila-  i;.irJins.  Old  Coiui.i 
Mill,  Kray.  Tlio  iioxl  ii>ci-rni.c  i>r  ilu-  lOiiiu-il  will  taki- 
placo  on  llu*  Sili  insl..  when  lIu*  staginif  lommilli'o  will 
lu'  appoiiili'il  ami  linal  aiiaiim'iiioiils  inaiU-  (or  tin- 
sliow. 

Aiibwcis  to  CoiTt'spoiuicnts. 

I'l.AMS    KOK   AN     I'MII-A  I  i;i>  tiRI.KMIt  Ifsl  .  —  A    lOITOS- 

poudoiil  has  a  small  iiiiht>atfi.l  j^recnhoiisi'  ami  wauls  to 
know  what  flowers  of  i.-oinpaialivoly  easy  iiiltiiri'  she 
lan  grow  in  it.  Quite  a  number  of  inloreslinij  plants 
m.iy  he  jjrown.  Thi-  following;  .ire  perhaps  amonif  tlu- 
liesl  :  Lilies,  espeeially  the  J.ipaiiese  kinds,  siu-h  as 
the  speeie.s  amatinn,  i-leijans,  loniLfiHonuii,  ami  speeio- 
sum.  Mefore  pollinif  start  the  roots  by  placinj^  the 
bulbs  in  sami  ov  leal-mould,  and  keep  in  ;i  warm,  moist 
place.  When  poitini;-,  only  fill  the  pot  three-quarters 
lull  of  soil,  .and  only  just  cover  the  lop  of  the  bulb. 
Afterwards,  when  the  stem  elongates  and  .shows  a 
tendency  to  throw  outsiile  rocils.  fill  up  with  fresh  soil. 
The  .African  Lily  (.lifii/>tiii//iiis  unibclluliis)  is  very 
handsome.  It  requires  a  lari^e  pol  or  e\en  tub.  The 
best  soil  is  one  made  up  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third 
old  well-decayed  maiuire.  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand. 
Cainpiinula  pyritiititlnlis  will  t^ive  a  fine  effect  with  its 
profusion  of  bell-shaped  blue  flowers.  It  is  raised  from 
seed  usually  sown  in  March,  to  flower  durinier  the 
summer  of  the  followini^  year.  .Slocks  and  Wall- 
flowers, in  addition  to  tiieir  beauty,  will  j^ive  adelijfhtfut 
perfume  to  the  air  of  j^reenhouse.  Carnations. — The 
ordinary  border  kinds  will  t\o  well  in  greenhouses, 
especially  if  they  are  given  plenty  of  light.  They  will 
give  great  pleasure  when  in  flower.  Of  shrubby  plants, 
two  of  the  best  are  Jlycirau^ia  liorlctisis  (roots  to  be 
kept  fairly  dry  during  winter)  and  Spircea  japonica,  or 
S.  piilniata  (pot  in  autmnn  and  plant  out  of  doors  after 
flowering  in  .May).  Bulbs. —Of  bulbous  plants  suitable 
for  the  cool  greenhouse,  there  are  a  great  many — crocus, 
gladiolus,  iris    (bulbous  kinds),  narcissus,  hyacinths  and 


,.,,,|.^.  ix.— .  -  ;.,...  .,.>oil  elimbin;;  Vitrie*-"-  >y<' 
.Niplielos.  Liberty,  aiul  M.iniaii  t'oi  luM. 

A  l-i:\v  I'sKlli.  A.NM  Al.s.  \  correspundeui  .isks 
loi'  the  n.iiui's  of  .i  few  .annu.ils  fi>r  deci>ralion  i>r  li»r 
lilt  iKnvers.  It  is  diflicull  to  makt-  a  seleilion  when 
llieii-  iiri'  so  m.niy  to  choose  friun,  but  the  following,  at 
all  exi-nts,  will  not  ilisappoini  :-  (i)  Citinpiiiiula  iiiii>  i  >'• 
stylii,  so  named  bec.iusi-  the  styli-  of  the  flowers  rises 
beyond  tin-  rim  of  the  bell,  which  in  this  speiii-s  is  of  a 
losy  or  of  .i  bluish  tint  ;  elVective  ow  a  rockery  .and 
gooil  (or  cutting,  (j)  (,'iii/i/iii,  the  new  diMibles.  but 
di>  not  be  disappointeil  if  }  ou  get  in  an\  »ine  sowing 
i|uite  as  many  singles  as  iloubles  ;  useful  as  i m 
flowers.  (3) /,<;(/>(??'«/(« ///Vi/ h.is  oiUlly  shaped  but  biiu 
tiful  flowers  and  most  interesting  Iruits.  (4)  I'litly- 
sicinon  Ciili/iii  itiiii.  or  the  tr.iiling  po|>py  of  the  U'esleni 
States  of  .America;  flowi-rs  of  a  ilelieate  yellow  tini  ; 
handsome  on  a  rockery.  15)  SeUuin  muleunt  h.is 
flesh}'  lea\es  and  abundant  flowers;  these  if  sown  ai 
once  in  the  open  will  flower  in  July.  1  he  following  an- 
not  quite  so  hardy,  and  must  be  sown  later  : — (6)  hiiiii 
thus  llcddci'igii^  "Salmon  Queen."  will  make  a  mi>st 
brilliant    mass    of   colour    if    sown    in    a     l.irge    clump. 

(7)  (laillardia  iiniblyo<i<in,  distinctive  in  colour  and  most 
useful  for  table  decoration  in  combination  with  yi-llows. 

(8)  Siilpiglosis.  "  I'rincess  of  Wales,"  is  highly  decora- 
live  in  the  border,  its  brown  and  crimson  flowers,  veineil 
with  yellow,  being  simply  glorious  in  the  sunshine. 

Striooi,  CiARDENM.Nt;. —  "  Schoolmaster '■  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  obtain  a  training  in  this  subject.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  summer  course  on 
"Rural  Science  and  School  Hardening"  specially 
intended  fov  schoolmasters.  If  he  writes  to  the 
secretary  full  p.irliculars  will  be  sent  to  him. 

Tr.\ixi.N(.;  \o\<  Laijv  tiAUDi-iNiiR.s. — "  S.  V.  I).  ■  wishes 
to  know  if  there  is  any  school  of  gardening  in  Ireland 
where  young  women  may  obtain  a  training  in  practical 
horticulture.  .\  very  limited  number  of  young  women 
are  received  at  the  Botanic  Ciardens,  Glasnevin,  but  the 
vacancies  are  "few  and  far-  between."  If  our  corre- 
s]-)ondenl  is  really-  keen,  ;iml  not  afraiil  of  work,  we  can 


WM.   DUNCAN  TUCKER  &  SONS,  Ltd,      ''''"'"" 


i»     "Anti-Drip,   London" 


«'»immii4S 


Conservatories  •■ 
!  Vineries,  Ferneries,  Stoves, 
Pits,  Plant-houses  &  Green- 
houses of  all  descriptions. 
Portable  Buildings  for  every 
purpose 

Wri/c  fur  Catalogue. 
paper. 


27    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 
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mCOTICIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains   sufficient  for   : 
Xo.  I  size  Tin —I  pint         ,, 
Xo.  2  size  Tin— i  pint         „ 
Xo.  3  size  Bot. — 6  or.  ,, 

Xo.  4  size  Bot.— 4  oi.  ,, 

Xo.  4i  size  Dot.— 2  oz.         ,,  ,, 

No.  s  siae  Bot. — i  oz.  ,,  ,, 

FUMIGATORS. 
IS.   e.-vch,   tor   s,ooo  cnliic  feet. 
NICOTICrOE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 

<iy.  &c.).  ,»tr^asBi^ 

ipint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2S.  <3,IC0Tl?r 

Quart,  3s.6d.  ^gal.,  5s.  i^j^U&l' 

G-lion,  los.  Ca,n<,<i^  paid.       \\y"^t^ 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  7s.  6d.  ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  2 IS.     Carriage  naid. 

aOWS    SLUQ    AND    WIRHWORM    UI:STROYKR, 

Being  a  Combined  F-ertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER:     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold   in  6d..    IS.,   and  2S.   6d.   Deco-ated  1  ins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID    WEED   KILLER 


1  free.    Carriu^e  p»id. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 


No.  2 Tin.  6,8. 


I  free.     Carriage  puid. 


HUNTER   &  COW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


1:.  H-AYWARD'S  .III 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 
)  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will   kill    all 
weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin  for  12  galls,  solution  1  Free  Tins 

P\,fj(ih^i    ^    '' '°°  •'    ••'   >  c«". 

)l^^^  mi  LIQUID,  i-so. 

WEED   W^M  i  gallon        -      2-  -    drum  free 

.      Kii.ro     .>^.'H  ,        „  .      3/6  -        „     gd.  extra 

-  6  6  -        „     1/6     „ 

-  14-  -         ,.     2/6      „ 

-  25/6    -    cask  5'-       ,, 
'EUREKATINE'     The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON   &    HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


ft*' 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 

(P\TFNT) 
pONSI    T^     f  1     1  t  I  i 

^  constr  t  on  v  th  1  nen  of  t 
stretched  bet  ee  s.  pported  at 
Inter  ned  vte  bt  n  lards      ^  o  t 


realj 


for  ' 


tla> 


\         Pe    Tra  ne  h  th   n    se 

aire      vedthepea&arenowlullj,iowi 

are  great  saving  of  trouble."— Dublin. 


The  Paragon  Pea 
Trainer  Co., 

Brid§:e  St.,  Banbndge, 
Co.  Down. 


******************** 

Ipulham  &  son! 


B\  Appuuitmtut  to 

£^  tt  m. 


71    NEWMAN   ST. 

OXFORD   ST. 
LONDON,    W. 


Specialists   in 


^Rock    Formation 


As    executed    in    numerous    places   in   Ireland 

in    the     formation    of    ROCK     GARDENS,     LAKES, 

STREAMS,   CASCADES,    BRIDGES,    Ac,   including  at 

STEPHEN'S    GREEN    PARK,    DUBLIN 


^  Illustrated  prospectus  on   application.      Client     waited    ^ 

3^    on  to  advise,  by  arrangement.  y^ 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 


A  iManure  that  destroys  W'ireworm.  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees.  &c.  Prices — 1/=  and  2/=  Tins; 
14  lb.  Bag,  3/=  ;  28  lbs.,  5/=  ;  56  lbs.,  8/-  ; 
1    cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gallon.s),  I/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  |  Gallon,  3/=  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weed)-  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices-  Tins.  1/3  and  2/=;  14  lb.  Rag,  3/6; 
28  1b.s.,  6/=  ;    56  lbs..   ll/=  ;    i    cwt..  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  ami  bright  for 
from  1 2  to  18  months.  Prices — No.  i  Tin,  2/=  ; 
1   Tins,   3/6  ;    No.   2   Tin,"  6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Boundary  Chemical  Co.M^ 

27    Cranmer    Street,   LIVERPOOL 
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give  her  llu-  ..» .. 

on  riMiimiTcial  linos,  aiul  ' 
I'atf  with  a  view  of  boin); 


,ilh  whom  she  may  ii»mmi 
i-iH'ivett  as  a  pupil. 


Mam  Ri  l>>K  i^>T  Pl.ANis.—"  Mere  Amateur  "  seeks 
informatioii  eoneernioiif  the  feedini'  ol  pol  plants  in  a 
small  jfieenhonse.  Ili'  wishes  to  make  up  his  own 
mixture.  He  mi^ht  try  the  followinjf  : — Take  three  parts 
hy  weijfht  <yf  superphosphate  of  lime,  two  parts  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  two  parts  of  suiphatt-  of  ammonia, 
and  mix  ihorouj^hly.  .\  salt-spoonful  or  so  of  this  mix- 
ture may  he  spread  over  the  surfaee  of  the  soil  in  ea^'h 
pot,  or  half  an  ounce  m.iy  be  dissolved  in  a  ijfallon 
of  water,  and  this  weak  si^luiion  used  for  w.ilerinj;^ 
the  plants. 

Notes. 

Hkrbkri  Park,  l)i  hi.in.— .\  premium  having  been 
oftered  for  the  best  desig^n  for  the  laying  out  of  Herbert 
Park,  Dublin,  the  site  of  the  recent  International 
Exhibition,  out  of  a  large  number  of  designs  submitted 
that  of  .Messrs.  J.  (?heal  iSc  Sons,  Landscape  Gardeners, 
Crawley  and  London,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  pre- 
mium awarded  accordingly. 

.Spraying.— Messrs.  Dockrell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Dublin, 
are  introducing  to  Irish  fruit-growers  a  "  new  process," 
arsenate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  known  as 
the  Sherwin-Williams.      Ii  i-,  claimed  for  this  particular 


that  il  contains  no  injurious  trai-es  of  free  ai  senic.  anil 
ih.il  it  is  the  stri>ngest  and  most  ailhesive  prepaiation 
»m  the  market. 

.\  .\i\V  Tvi'l.  Ol  I.WVN  .Min\  I  K.  — W'.-  dir«-cl  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  new  Irish  invention  that  tMight  li> 
provi'  useful  to  gardeners  anil  others.  It  takes  the  tornt 
of  .'in  attachment  (ih.il  m.iy  bi-  fitteil  to  .my  m.ike  of 
machine)  for  the  easy  and  efl'i'cti\e  lutling  of  bent  anil 
i>llu'r  wiry  growths,  as  well  as  stout  tough  stems  such 
.'IS  knapweeil.  The  invention  is  known  as  Orr's  "  Lasso" 
.iltachmenl.  ,ind  is  sold  b\'  Messrs.  Kennan  A:  Sons  ol 
Dublin. 

Till,  pi-ople  of  l'2ast  l"i;dway  anil  ol  the  adjoining  dis- 
I  rid  of  .North  Tipperary  have  ilecided  to  hold  a  horticul- 
lural  show  in  Portumna  this  year,  and  the  arrangement 
of  classes,  distribution  of  seeds,  anil  other  preliminary 
work  is  in  full  swing.  "Well  begun  is  half  done.  "  and 
the  Portumna  Horticulluial  Society  is  very  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  honorary  secretary  the  Rev.  J.  J.  tiriffen. 
of  The  Rector)',  Lorrha,  to  whose  enterprise  and  in- 
fectious enthusiasm  the  energy  with  which  the  scheme 
is  being  worked  is  so  largely  due.  Promises  of  support 
are  coming  in  from  all  sides.  A  handsome  prize-list  is 
being  got  out,  and  everything  points  to  the  initial  ven- 
ture proving  a  great  success  and  developing  into  nn 
annual  fixture,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  distiic  i. 


r. 


?\ 


LISTER'S    TUBS 


FOR  PALMS,  SHRUBS,*. 


Made 

throughout  at 

Dursley 

from  the 

Finest 

Oak    and    Teak 

by 

Skilled     British 

Workmen 


VC 


Write  for  particulars  to   Sole   Makers 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  DURSLEY,  Glos 


y 


IRISH    GARDENING 


All  about  Sweet  Peas. — Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
publishes  under  this  title  an  attractive  little  book  thai 
ougfht  to  be  in  the  possession  of  all  lovers  of  the  sweet 
pea.  First,  there  are  a  few  chatty  pages  on  gfeneral 
lopics,  then  a  useful  chapter  on  "  How  to  Grow  Sweet 
Peas,"  followed  by  one  on  exhibiting.  The  bulk  of  the 
volume,  however,  is  taken  up  by  a  descriptive  list  of 
every  known  variety  of  sweet  pea  (over  700  in  all), 
lists  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  the  best  varieties,  and 
the  classification  of  varieties.  The  book  runs  to  over 
100  pages,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  linen-covered  boards. 
There  is  no  price  mentioned,  and  although  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  trade  list,  we  presume  that  copies  may  be 
liad  on  application  to  the  Robert  Sydenham  Co., 
Birmingham. 

Kilkenny  Horticultural  Society. —The  schedule 
of  the  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society— to  be  held 
on  the  1st  of  September  next — has  just  been  issued.  The 
exhibits  will  include  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables  and  hone\-. 
There  is  a  good  prize  list,  which  includes  two  silver  chal- 
lenge cups  (one  for  vegetables  and  the  other  for  sweet 
peas)  offered  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Gowran,  the  hon. 
secretary. 

Hardy  Annuals.— Sowings  of  hardy  annuals  can  be 
made  at  once,  and  occasional  sowings  should  be  made 
till  the  end  of  next  month  to  secure  a  succession  ot 
blooms.     These  can  be  sown  where  thev  are  intended 


NOTICE 


The  Editor  of  Irish  Gar- 
dening would  be  grateful  to 
any  (Irish)  correspondent  who 
would  kindly  supply  him  with 
a  record  of  observations  as  to 
the  date  of  general  flowering 
of  any  varieties  of  apples 
coming  within  his  own  per- 
sonal   notice    this    season. 

Particulars  as  to  soil,  aspect, 
temperature,  &c.,  would  make 
the  record  all  the  more  valuable 


Strawson- Swift 


^^^ 


Spraying  with  Strawson-Swift' 
Arsenate  of  lead  Paste  ro  destroy 
leaf-earinj  Caterpillars  of  the 
Codling  Moth.  Winter  Moth.erc. 


Arsenate 
of  Lead 

Strawson-Swift  Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste  is  the  original. 
Its  success  in  the  British  Isles  has  been  unique. 

There  are  many  imitations— but  none  of  these  can 
approach  the  original  in  actual  results. 

Strawson-Swift  Arsenate  of  Lead  completely  destroys 
every  species  of  leaf-eating  Caterpillars,  such  as  those 
of  the  Codling  Moth,  Lackey  Moth,  Winter  Moth, 
Magpie  Moth,  Gooseberry  Sawfly,  &c. 

Just  mix  with  water  and  apply  to  the  tree  by  an 
ordinary  spraying  machine— it  is  easily  applied,  and 
does  not  clog  the  sprayer. 

PRICES:— 9d.  per  lb.  in  100-lb.    kegs,   carriage   paid;   or, 
Is.  per  lb.  in  5  lb.  kegs.     Also  sold  in  several  other 
sized  packages. 
AsJi  for  full  particulars  and  directions  for  use. 


Stocked  in  Dublin  by— 
D.   M.  WATSON,   Horticultural  Chemist 
61    South  Great  George's  Stlreet,   Dublin 

[Phone   No    1971 


STRAWSONS  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  16,  Wholesale  Chemists,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


IklSH     (i  \kl)| MNd. 


I'cA  I'Hii   ho  set   jipiiii    (vM  lluni. 

Si>iiU'  pljiiits  ilo  iiiM  lu-ar  Iratispl.inlint;  as  wi-ll  .is  otIuMs. 
as  ^ypsojiliila  ami  pi»pp> .  V.>iIuts  impnno  wilJi  irans- 
plantiiii;.  as  piuUs  and  jfaillanlias.  In  pii-parin.ir  llu- 
soil  for  sowiujLj  iliif  ilooply.  and  well  pulvi-iisi-  llu-  soil, 
mixin);  into  it  fivi-ly  wi-ll  roltoil  niaiitiiv.  Ilavo  llu-  stn- 
faci"  soil  lino  and  lovi-l.  Sow  lliinly  aiul  i-voiily,  ant! 
litfhtly  oovor  wilh  liiu-  siflod  soil,  pivss  (iiinly  tlu-  siiifafi' 
withthf  back  of  tlu-  sp.»do.  A  j^rcat  display  of  ».oloiii 
k-an  he  ohiainod  by  the  iiso  ol  hardy  animals,  wliiih, 
with  tlu'ir  vaiyinj;  lu-iylU  and  llu-ir  quiok.  oasy,  aiui 
abtnulant  ifr»-wih,  ni,iki   tlu-ni  vory  .id.ipl.ibU-  for  bordir 

d.-ior.il,oii. 

R,iinf;ill. 
Tlu*  followingf  obsorvations  roi'ordi-il  by  Mr.  A.  Barker 
will  bo  found  useful  for  pi'rposes  of  eomparison.  W'l- 
should  be  very  pleased  to  receive  exact  information 
upon  the  rainfall  and  other  meteorological  phenomena 
from  different  districts  in  Ireland  :  — 


Inches 


Greatest  fall 
in  24  hours 


No.  of 
Rainy 
Days 


January 
Februarx   . 
March  .'    . 
April 

May      .     . 
June 
July       . 
Aug-usl 
September 
October     . 
November 
December 


3-99 
6.16 
I. Si 

2.  2n 

1.09 

-•34 
4-47 


Total,     40.03  for  year. 


207  Rainy  days. 


1  he  Dublin  Wholesale  Market 


THE  markets  throuj<^houl  March  have  on  the  whole 
been  well  supplied  wilh  fruit,  flowers,  and  veget- 
ables. 

The  quantity  of  cut  flowers  marketed  during^  this 
period  was  very  large,  and  prices  were  fair  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  when  larj^e  arrivals  (principally 
from  Ireland)  brouifht  the  prices  down.  As  Eastei"  drew 
near,  cut  flowers  arrived  in  enormous  quantities,  ami 
many  choice  lots  of  lilies,  tulips,  narcissus,  &.c.,  were 
to  be  bought  very  cheap.  In  many  instances  boxes  of 
cut  flowers  wefc  bought  without  having  been  opened  or 
unpacked,  nevertheless  prices  remained  very  low. 
Violets  have  been  selling  very  cheap,  and  at  present 
these  fragrant  flowers,  so  popular  in  Dublin,  are  at  their 
best. 

\'egetables  are  selling  bettor  ,-is  the  season  advances. 
Celery  is  not  such  a  drug  on  the  market,  while  Brussels 
sprouts  and  artichokes  are  getting  dearer.  Good  Savoy 
and  York  cabbage  are  still  verj-  scarce,  and  for  anything 
approaching  a  fair  heart  good  prices  are  to  be  obtained. 

Home    grown   fruit  consisted    for   the    most    part    of 


.ippl(-s  ill  iwo  or  Ihiei-  varielit-s.  Ii»rri-il  strawl 
.ire  .irriving  in  sm.ill  i|ii.inlilirs,  but  aii-  \ery  il«-.ir. 

I  noticeil  .1  large  .irriv.il  of  (Willi.iins'  Miui  I  In 
pe;irs  from  South  .\fric;i  appai<-iitl\  lillle  llu-\\i>f 
llu-ir  long  ii>iii my. 

.\l  presi-nl  I  here  is  some  \i-i\  fiiu-  l«-llui'«-  .iriix 
in,irki-t  from  the  ollu-r  siiK-.  i-\i»l<-nily  grown  o 
l-'rem-h  sN-sU-m. 


eliin 

iiig  it 

II     llu 

»lli>wing  .lie  the  prices  for  llu-  month 


Fki  II 

r 

•1. 

^1 

\ppl.-s-    Mramley's 

Seed  li  111.',       p 

•r  hrl.  . 

II 

i(. 

0 

Lanes  Pr 

me  Alberi. 

do.      . 

I  1 

() 

iS 

0 

Annie  Kli/abi-lh,             |^i 

r  doz  . 

0 

y 

1 

i 

Lord  Derby. 

do.      . 

0 

H 

1 

0 

i...qHs-niack(be 

si).                       p. 

•r  lb. 

1 

^ 

I 

u 

Strawberries-  For 
1- 

•ed. 

llo.        . 

'• 

" 

1  1 

" 

\iolcls, 

per  doy..  hum 

lu-s     . 

0 

5 

f, 

.s 

Aurum  Lilies, 

per  doz. 

_« 

() 

,1 

0 

Narcissus, 

I^er  box 

1 

4 

2 

t. 

Do. 

per  do/.,  bum 

hes     . 

0 

4 

0 

s 

Tulips, 

ilo. 

0 

<) 

1 

2 

Smilax, 

per  buiulle 

0 

i) 

1 

4 

Vkc 

KTABI.KS 

Arlichokes. 

per  floal 

1 

3 

1 

f) 

Brussels  Sproiils, 

do. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Broccoli, 

per  flaskel 

2 

10 

.S 

6 

Beet, 

per  bunch 

0 

2 

4 

Cabbage,  York, 

per  load 

'.T 

0 

-4 

0 

Do.        Savoy. 

do. 

'4 

0 

20 

0 

Celery, 

per  doz. 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Carrots, 

per  iloz.  bum 

lies 

0 

.s 

1 

1 

Leeks. 

per  doz. 

0 

(1 

n 

S 

Lettuce, 

do. 

1 

„ 

1 

() 

Parsley. 

per  floal 

0 

') 

1 

1 

Parsnips, 

per  doz.  liuiu 

hes    . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Spinach, 

per  float 

0 

10 

1 

4 

Rhubarb, 

per  doz.  bum 

Mies    . 

2 

0 

2 

b 

Seakale, 

per  punm-t 

1 

s 

2 

4 

Turnips,  Swedes, 

per  cwl. 

I 

3 

I 

() 

Do.        C.arden, 

]ier  huiu-li 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Thyme. 

do. 

0 

4 

0 

7 

Sage, 

per  doz.  bunches  . 

1 

0 

2 

f) 

Robert  Hi 

CM 

Ci 

AKKH. 

■h  _-<)ili. 


BECKER  BROS. 

Prices-       rw\W-\   k   n*         PR'CEs- 

2/5,   2/2,   2/.,  TP  A  W      2/5,  2/2,  2/-. 

i/io,  1/8,  1/6.     i  Li/to.   '/'o, '/8,  1/6. 

1/4.  1/2.  '/4.  1/2- 

8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     ^   ... 
AM,   17  Nth.  Earl  St.     l^UWlH. 


Miscellaneous   Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine  Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 
=====  Weed  Killer  CZTl 
have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  Richards'  Arsenate 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 


The  following-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 
g-iven  users  great  satisfaction  : — 

XL  ALL  SPONCINC  WASH,  equally  tjood  for  syringing  or 
spraying.  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liquid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fungicide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

Can  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TRAPE     ONLY     KUPPLTED 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergfolas 
a    Speciality.         Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.    SMYTH 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


TRIM 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Society  have  fixed  date 
for  holding  Show  for  Wednesday,  7th  Sept.,  1910. 

PATRICK    HEALY,  Secre/ary. 


AUTO-SHREDS  l^t^fir.:!     „,.p.™.. 

Leaf-mining     Maggots.  Mealy    Bu„'  an  i  ^° 

all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  X.(,  ^ 

Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required      In       <^ 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ,      ,J 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  if  unobtainabU 
apply  direct^ 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  bu 


]kT|Ar|ir*      FOR  GARDEN  PROTECTION,  Bird 

PI  j^  I  3  proof,  25  by  i  yd.,  lod. ;  25  by  ^  yds., 
M.  tM^  M,  \^  3s.  gd.  ;  25  by  9  yds..  7s.  6d.  Other 
sizes  at  the  same  rate.  Over  5s.  orders,  carriage  paid.— 
KNIGHT,    Royal  Arcade,    LOWESTOFT. 


Gardening  for  Gentlewomen 

FIDDOWN  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER 


FARM 


FRENCH     syste 
growing  a  speciality 
from  the  Principal. 


.      CO.  KILKENNY 

of    Intensive     Culture.        Violet 
Prospectus  and  particulars 


WELLS' 

EARLY-FLOWERING   CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

EARLY-FLOWERING  Chrysanthemums  should  be 
planted  in  the  garden  early  in  May.  Doubles  or 
Singles,  that  will  bloom  this  year,  from  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 
upwards;   20s.  per  100.     Post  free  if  cash  with  order. 

WELLS'  GRAND  STRAIN  OF  PENTSTEMONS 
Named  varieties  of  this  grand  strain  from  5s.  per  doz., 
or  seedling^s,  mixed  colours,  at  3s.  per  doz.  post  free  for 
cash. 

Wells'  Rook,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum," 
new^ly  revised  and  quite  up-to-date,  post  free,   is.  6d. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham.  Surrey 


CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES 
POT  VINES 


CONIFER/E 
CLIMBING  PLANTS 


ROSES,  &c. 

fn'ce  List  on  Application. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nurseries,  Fleet,  Hants. 


10  tons 

New 

Sorts 

FREE 


LIQHTON'S  Lincolnshire  Seed  Potatoes. 
CROP  WELL,  COOK  WELL.  Bargain 
lists — Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansies 

LiGHTON,    KiRTON,    BOSTON 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

SOO  HIgheit  Award*;   Gold  MadiiU  flroBi 
all  the  Principal  Exblbltlon*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Suppli«d 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 


#WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

REfilKTEREO  IPSWICH,  England. 


ii  IRISH      GARDKMNC 

Dl   1'  \K  I  Ml-  \  1-1      \r.KH.   I    1.  1  I    KI-:    \M.    W  (   II 
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TRAINING    IN— 

Agriculture    .      Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry   Fattening  . 
Forestry         .      Cheese- Making       .      . 

Persons    who  ilfsiro  to  atu-iul  coursi's  in   tlu'  aluivt' 
subjects  at  any  of  tho  Depart niont's  Institutions  ilnrini; 
the    year,   K)Io-ii.  siioiiKI    make    early   apprnalion   to- 
ll I  i:     SIXKKTARV 

Department  of  .\.<ricnlture  aiul   Teili- 
nieal    Instnietion   for   Iielaml,    Dim.iN 


lissadf:li.  _ 

Herbaceous    Plants 

In  On-.it   Variety 

LISSADELL- 

Alpine    Plants 

Mostly  Pot  Krown 

LISSADELL_ 

Daffodils  and  Narcissi 

New,  Rare  uiid  Standard  Varieties 

LISSADELL- 

St.    Brigid    Anemones 

Doutjle  Flowers,  Brilliant  Colours 
ILLUSTRATED    AND    DESCRIPTIVE     LISIS     FREE 

J.  A.  COOPER,  '^''Z','^.r'- 


Ln.ier  the  Patrona«. 

of 

Their  Excellencies 


Kingstown    Horticultural  Society 

"«»  The   Lord   Lieutenant 

t/Ljk  and 

>i  lountess  of  Aberdeen 

KINGSTOWN     FLOWER    SHOW 

PEOPLE'S   PARK ^^,^^ 

^'^'    WEDNESDAY,  17th  AUGUST,  1910    ^^ 
valuablb  prizes  in  classks  pok     .     . 

Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables.    Cakes  and  Honey 


SPECIAL 

COTTAGERS'    SECTION 

SEVERAL    - 
AMATEUR     CLASSES 

Sciii:i)i  I.I-;  (,M-  Prizks  anu  Fi  li- 

I'auticllars    from — 

The  Secretary 

Kini^siown  Horticultural  Society 

Technical  Sciiooi 

Kingstown 


Orr's  "LASSO"  attachment  (Patent  applied  for)  for 
ciittinj<^  "blackheads."  or  "bents"  and  "thraneens" — 
makes  a  rough  lawn  smooth  and  a  smooth  lawn  smoother ;  can 

he  tilleil  lo  most  of  the  various  makes  of  maeiiines  in  use 


All  kinds  of  Lawn  Mowers  sent  for,  sharpened,  repaired  and  returned 


KENNAN' 


SONS, 
LTD. 


FISHAMBLE 

STREET 


DUBLIN 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS. -Garden  Netting 
of  sjood,  strong:,  small  mesh,  oiled  and  dressed, 
lOO  yds.  by  i  yd.,  4s.;  by  2  yds.,  8s. ;  by  3  yds. 
wide.  I2S.,  and  so  on  to  an\'  width  or  lenijth  supplied. 
Carriav^e  paid  on  all  orders  over  55.  — II.  J.  Ci ASSON, 
Net  Works,  RYE. 

LVRGEST  stock  of  Government  boiler-made  Water 
t  Tanks  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  in  Enjtfland 
just  in;  splendid  vaUie  offered. — State  your  require- 
ments, and  send  for  list  to  H.  J.  G.ASSON,  CiovernmenI 
Contractor,  R^'E.      Eslabiisiied  126  years. 

WATERPROOF  COVERS,  same  material  and 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S. ; 
15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  15s. ;  and  so  on  to  any  size  at  IS.  per 
sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Superior  stout  rot-proof  Green 
Canvas,  is.  6d.  sq.  3'd.,  with  lashes.  Horses'  strong 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  lined  with  .Army  Rug-ging,  46  in. 
by  38  in.,  3s.  All  Leather  Head  StaliC,  any  size.  25.  6d. 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size,  6s.  6d.  each.  Quantit) 
large  pieces  Tarpaulin.  255.  cwt.  ;  odd  pieces,  suitable 
for  roofing,  at  8s.  cwt.— H.  J.  G.ASSON,  Government 
Contractor,  RVE. 


MILITARY  KNEE  BOOTS,  smart  appearance, 
7s.  6d.  pair.  Naval  Knee  Boots,  very  strong, 
5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Bluchers,  5s.  6d.  per  pair.  Any  size. 
Carriage  paid.  Cash  returned  if  not  approved  of. — 
H.   J.   G.ASSON,    Government  Contractor,   RVE. 


IRISH     GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST    FREE 

EDMONDSON'S 
PRIZE  BEE  HIVES 


Bar  Frames,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation 
.    .   and  all  Bee^Keepers^  Appliances   .   . 


EDMONDSON  Bros. 

10  Dame   Street,   DUBLIN 


TAIT'S 

Garden    Seeds 

Carriage  Paid  ARE     THE     BEST 


Selected  Vegetable  Seeds 
Choicest  Flower  Seeds 
Imported  Seed   Potatoes 


EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Call  or  write  for  Tail's 
Annual    List    post    free 

W.  TAIT  €f  CO. 

SEED    MERCHANTS 

119  6c  1 20  Capel  St.,  DUBLIN 


By   Royi\    Warrant 
Horticultural 


Manufacturers    of 
Machinery    to 


The  King. 


RANSOMES' 


LAWN  MOWERS 

The  Best  in  the  World 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  1904-5-6. 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

R.A.S.E.,  London,  1904. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

SILVER    MEDALS. 


Improvements 

contained  in 

no  other 

Machines. 


Hand  Power  and  "Horse  and  Pony"  Machines  'Ld'.uel'" 
Motor    Lawn    Mowers. 

The  First  and  Foremost  Petrol  Motor  Mowers. 

Nearly  300  bave  been  supplied,  including  TWO  to  H.M.  Tbe  KING 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    FREE. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &JEFFERIES,  Ltd., 

IPSWICH.  iSUPPLICD  BY  ALL  IRONMONGERS.) 


IRISH    GARniNINC 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


In  4  lb.  Tins  for  Garden  Purposes 
At    is.   each.        By   post,    Is.   6d. 


Can  be  had  in  DUBLIN   from    .    .    . 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  58  Dawson  Street 
A.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd..  61  Dawson  Street 
HOGG  &  ROBERTSON,  Ltd.,  22  Mary  Street 
SIR  JAMES  MACKEY,  Ltd.,  23  Upper  Sackville  St. 
THOMAS  MACKENZIE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  212  Great 

Brunswick  Street 
EDMONDSON    BROTHERS.  10  Dame  Street 

THE    ASHBOURNE    COMPANY,    15    Parliament    Street 

In  BELFAST- 

Messrs.   ALEXANDER    DICKSON    &    SONS,   Royal   Avenue 

In  BALLYMENA Messrs.   SMITH  &  CO. 

In  PORTADOWN SAMUEL  McGREDY  &  SON 


Seedsmen    and    Manure    Dealers   can   get    these   Tins    in    Cases   of    not    less 
than  two  dozen,  at  wholesale  rates,  on  application  to 

JOHN  SIMPSON,  15  Lr.  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS    . 
PAINT     . 

BOILERS 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way Station. 

.     "  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"VALENTINE"  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

.     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES   And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS   Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


S?-*s 


SPRAY    WITH 

SHER  WIN- 
WILLIAMS 

NEW    PROCESS 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  (Z) 


IT 
IS 

THE 
BEST 


It  is  made  in  a  finer  form  of  sub-division  than  any  other. 

It  is  absolutely   neutral — has    no    trace    of  free   arsenic. 

'       It  is  the  strongest  insecticide  sold,  and   can  be  implicitly 

BECAUSE  I  relied  upon  to  exterminate  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

It  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  injure  the  foliage. 

It  is  economical  owing  to  its  strength  and  adherence  to 

\  any  plant   upon    which   applied. 

Packed  conveniently  in  i,  2,  4,  7.  and  larger  packages. 


PRICES  AND 
LITERATURE 
ON  APPLICATION 


WHOLESALE    DISTRIBUTORS    FOR    IRELAND- 

THOS.   DOCKRELL   SONS   &   CO.,  Ltd. 

SOUTH  GREAT  GEORGE'S  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


c 

THE  GILLTOWN  NURSERIES ,  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants 


KILCULLEN,  CO.  KILDARE 


Telegraphic  Address- 
' TOMATO,    KILCULLEN- 


Rail- 
HARRISTOWN.    G.S.W.R. 


Specialists  in  — 
ZONAL    GERANIUMS,    BEGONIAS     .     .     . 
HERBACEOUS  PHLOX  and   DELPHINIUMS 

FLORAL    WORK   OUR    SPECIALITY 


WREATHS  and  CROSSES- 

s.     d.  s.     d.  h.     d.  s      d. 

5    0        7    6        10     6         15     0 
ANCHORS  and  HARPS— 

s.     d.,  s.     d. 

10    6         15    0 


I     I  and  upwards 
1     I  and  upwards 


Any    special    design    made 
to  order  on  shortest  notice 

Brides  and  Bridesmaids'  Bouquets  made  in  any  design 
Flowering    and    Foliage    Plants    extensively    grown 


We  devote  special  attention  to  tlie  growing 
of  Spring  and  Summer  Bedding  Plants.  Catalogues 
free  on  application. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE  MANAGER 


ca^ih    with   prdef 


1 6s,  „ 

30s.  „ 

id  6  Primula  Japonica, 


18  all  different  and  named, 

50 
100  ,,  ,, 

6  Primula  Denticulata 
3s.  cash  with  order 
18  Saxifrag-asall  different  named,  3s.  cash  with  order 
iSSedums  ,,  ,,  3s.         ,,  ,, 

6  Campanulas    ,,  ,,  3s.         ,,  ,, 


The  selection  of  plants  in  Collections 
Nos.  1,2,3,5,  6  and  7  must  be  left  to  me 
Collections  2  and  3  contain  no  common 
Arabis  or  Aubrietia ;  many  of  the  plants 
are  catalogued  at  8d.,  lOd.  and  Is.  each 


Primula  Sikkimeusis,  4  for  2s.   cash  with  order 
8  varieties  of  Hardy  Ferns  named     .     .      12  for  2s.  3d. 
8         ,,  ,,  ,•  ,.  .     .     50  for  6s. 

8         , ,  , .  . .  . .  .     .    1 00  for  I  OS. 

SEND     FOR    CATALOGUE 

Cheques   crossed   Wilts   and   Dorset.       Postal    Orders 
payable   at   Hessenford 


O.   T.    PRETTEJOHN 

HESSENFORD,    ST.    GERMANS,    CORNWALL 


IRISH     (GARDENING, 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^'  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 

Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,     BRISTOL 

Ravages  of  Slugs  and  Snails  stopped  by — 
r>  f     ¥  T /T  T^  my  1^  Stanly's  Slugdeath  Registered  ^'^^'^"""'"^        "'    "^T    -" 

-  .Seed  Agents,  &c. 

77/ 1'  Royal  Horticultural  Society  reports — 
ThiN  is  ihe  liiiest  dcsiroyer  of  slugs  wc  have  ever  tried.     Put  on 
according  to  the  instructions  supplied,  it  kills  all   the  slugs  with  no 
injury  to  the  plants. 

H.  STANLY  &  Co.,  Ltd.  '•' •'"^'L«S^^;r-"'''i• 


CHEAL5 


DescriptiveCoJaloQue 
wifh  all  Novelties'^ts* 
now  ready  Poat  free 
J.Oheal  K^^ov\^r^<-& 

Tl^eNur^erio.CmwIey. 


rSHANl^l 

LLawn Mowers  J 


r70  Years  Reputation  /. 

7  The  favourites  of  all  *d^'"v&^B^^r^' 
\  Gar(Jener3,Arr,ateur  A^:--^|  |IBUJI|  R 
k,        Professional^^V'^^ 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


r 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES  FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Catai3gu3  Free  on  Application 


=^ 


FOR   GREENHOUSE 
AND   GARDEN 

Complete  protection 
from  weather  exposure 
is  secured  by  using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.  It  does  not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Further  particulars  on  Application 


THOS. 


DOCKRELL 


SONS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN 


**  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century." 


1 

THOMSON'S 

Viae,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED    €HK^ 

The  result  of 

many  years' 

practical 

TOMATOES,             ^t?^|^%  ) 

experience. 

FLOrRINc''       q&>i> 

PERFECT 

FOLIAGE  and       ^BhhP^  ^ 

PLANT  FOODS 

FRUIT  BEARING   ^|H^ 

VEGETABLES,                 i^ . 
LAWNS,  &c.                  ld|||i<^ 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing 
Also 

n  public  favour. 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


Plants  for  Summer  Effect ! 


"  IF   YOU    WANT     .     .     . 
REALLY  GOOD  VALU E  " 

IN  the  Newest  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  the  Newest 
in  Regal  Pelarg-oniums  ;  in  Zonal.  Sing-le 
and  Double  Geraniums.  All  the  new  Scented 
leaved  varieties.  The  Newest  of  Winter- 
blooming  Carnations.  All  the  Newest  in 
Decorative  Chrysanthemums,  Doable  and 
Single.  Begonias  for  Bedding.  All  sorts  of 
Summer  Bedding  Plants  at  very  moderate 
rates.  Also  strong  Tomato  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 
Write 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

for  their  detailed  List  and  you  will  read  of  the 
most  favourable  advantages,  particularly  in 
Parcel    Post    delivery    and     prompt    attention. 

Ard  Cairn  Bulb  and  Rare  Tulip  Growers 

CORK 

N.B. —The  Tulips    will    be  a  rare  sight  for 
Visitors  during  May 


iKisii  (i  \ki)i.NiN(; 


MACKEY'S^ 

LAWN     SEED     MIXTURES 


l-INLSI  l-A\V.\  AllXILRI:,  ... 
clusivily,  specially  ailapU-ii  for  Tciuny 
l*utliii>;^   liiocns.    whoiv 


.ukI    Cioc|iiol    I. awns,    lUnvliii^;   and 
tim-    iMultirinjiC   sward    is    of   llu-    fnsl    importami". 
Sow   I    lb.  piT  50  squall*  yards,  or  So  lbs.  per  statute  acre  (6  lbs.  seed  will  sow 
a  full  si/e  Tennis  Court).       /'cr  lb.,  is.  t>/.  ;  per  stone,  j+j. 

FINE    LAWN    MIXTURE,    specially  prepared   for   C'.arden    Lawns;    ibe 

inuivdients  of  tliis  mixture  are  the  .-.ame  as  Ibose  of  the  precedinif,  except  for 

the  addition  of  a  proportion  o(  dwarf  Pereiniial  Ryetfrass.       Sow    i   lb.  per  50 

square  yarils,  ov  So  lbs.  per  sl.itute  acre.       /'«•/  ///.,   i.s.  41/.  ,■   f>ir  s/oiw,  iS.v. 

FINE    LAWN    MIXTURE    INCLUDING    CLOVER.      Where  the 

ground  is  not  used  for  games  the  presence  of  clover  may  not  be  objected  to, 
and  its  inclusion  may  lend  to  the  formation  of  a  denser  liuf  than  if  grasses 
onl}'  occupied  the  ground,  particularly  in  dry  summers,  or  on  poor  soil.  Sow 
at  the  rate  oi  1  lb.  per  50  square  yards,  or  80  lbs.  per  statute  acre.  /'</•  //»., 
\s.  4^/.  ,•  per  stoin\  i8\. 

MIXTURE     FOR     SHADY     PLACES,       Under  trees  and   other  spots 

where  ordinary  mixtures  fail,  this  mixture  ma\   be  used  with  every  prospect  of 

succe.ss.  if  the  conditions  at  all  permit  of  the  growth  of  grasses  such  as  will 

thrive  in  woodlands.       Per  lb..  \s.  gci.  ;  per  stone,  2J^s. 

SIR   JAMES   VT.    MACKEY,  Ltd 

SEEDSMEN,     DUBLIN 

(23  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET) 


A.  &  J.  MAIN    &   CO.,  LIMITED 


Iron  and  Wire  Espalier  Fencing     . 

.,  Espalier  Arches  or  Pergolas  .  . 
Manufacturers  of  ..^  ...  .^z- •  ^  j  w;  n 
— Materials  lor  Wiring  Garden  Walls 

for  Training  Fruit  Trees    .     .     . 


PLANET  Jr. 

FARM  AND 


GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS 

Comprising    .     . 

Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Horse  Wheel  Hoes 
Hand  Seeders  .     . 

Adaptable    for    all    general    purpose 
Practical  !    Efficient  !    Easily  worked 

Illustrated    Catalogues    on  application 


Ornamental  iron  and  Wire  Hurdles 
Ornamental  Wire  Bordering  .  .  . 
Galvanized  Wire  Lattice  Work  . 
Galvanized  Wire   Netting       .     .     . 


The 

FOUNTAIN 

LIME-WASHING 
DISINFECTING 

AND 

FRUIT    TREE 
SPRAYING    MACHINES 

Prices— £4     1  Os. 

£6  lOs.— £8   10s. 


11    LEINSTER    STREET,    DUBLIN 


IRISH    GARDENING 


IX 


Destroying  Weeds. 

THIS  is  the  month  when  walks,  drives,  stable-yards, 
&c.,  should  be  freed  from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the 
weeds  begin  to  show  above  the  surface  they 
should  be  attacked,  and  by  taking  proper  care  at  that 
stage  the  walks  and  avenues  can  be  kept  clean  for  the 
whole  season.  Of  the  many  preparations  now  on  the 
market  there  is  no  doubt  that  Smith's  "  Perfect"  Weed 
Killer  is  the  most  deservedly  popular.  All  over  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  it  is  used  in  very  large  quantities  both 
in  small  gardens  and  on  large  estates.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  used  in  the  Royal  Gardens  and  in  many  of 
the  public  parks  and  gardens.  It  can  be  supplied  both 
in  powder  and  liquid  form.  Most  users,  however,  find 
the  powder  the  more  convenient,  as  it  saves  carriage, 
and  being  supplied  in  free  tins  there  is  no  trouble  send- 
ing back  empties.  Prices  will  be  found  on  this  page. 
The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  the  well-known 
horticultural  chemist,  6i  South  Great  George's  Street, 
Dublin,  and  all  further  particulars  maybe  had  from  him. 

Greenhouse  Shading. 

The  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  convenient  pre- 
paration for  shading  greenhouses  and  all  kinds  of 
glass  roofs  is  Smith's  "Perfect"  Summer  Shading, 
which  can  be  had  either  \vhite  or  green.     It  is  applied 


cold — an  enormous  advantage  over  preparations  which 
require  to  be  used  hot.  Smith's  Shading  does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain,  but  can  be  removed  when  desired 
by  rubbing  over  with  a  cloth  or  brush  when  wet.  It  is 
put  in  IS.  tins  (post,  4d.  extra),  and  can  also  be  had  in 
bulk  for  large  users.  The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M. 
Watson,  horticultural  chemist,  6i  South  Great  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  who  is  also  Irish  agent  for  the  well- 
known  Smith's  "  Perfect "  Weed  Killer,  made  by  the 
same  firm.  Smith's  Shading  has  been  used  for  many 
years  on  the  greenhouses  at  Kew. 


Caterpillars. 


Therk  is  really  only  one  certain  remedy  for  all  kinds 
of  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  and  that  is  Swift's  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  and  consequently  all  up-to-date  fruit  growers 
spray  their  bushes  or  trees  with  it,  not_  when  the  cater- 
pillars appear,  but  beforehand.  This  ensures  a  warm 
welcome  for  the  caterpillars,  which  are  immediately 
poisoned  before  serious  damage  is  done.  Swift's  Lead 
sticks  on  the  leaves  for  weeks,  it  can  be  applied  with 
any  ordinary  sprayer  or  syringe,  and  it  is  absolutely 
harmless  to  the  most  tender  foliage.  Fruit  growers 
should  write  for  further  particulars  to  the  Irish  agent — 
Mr.  D,  M.  Watson,  horticultural  chemist,  6i  South 
Great  George's  Street,  Dublin. 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


Nothing  like  it  ever  seen  before.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water 
All  Tins  Free.      No  Return  Empties. 

I   Tin,  sufficient  to  make     25  gallons 


Thousands    of 

Tins     Smith's 

"Perfect" 

Powd  e  r 

Weed   Killer 

used  annually 

in   Ireland 


4  Tins 
8  Tins 
12  Tins 
20  Tins 
40  Tins 


,,  100        ,. 

,,         200        ,, 
,.         300        )• 

500 
,,       1,000       ,. 
Carriage  Paid  on  8  Tins  to  Stations  in  Ireland. 


£0 

2 

0 

Postage  yd.   extra 

0 

7 

0 

0 

12 

6 

Box  3d.   extra 

0 

•7 

0 

,.     4d.      „ 

1 

8 

0 

M     6d.      „ 

2 

10 

0 

,,       IS. 

The  Gardens,  Theydon  Priory. 
Theydon,  Bois. 
Your  Weed  Killer  last  year  gave  great  satis- 
faction. I  tried  with  Liquid  and  Powder  and  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  both ;  but  as 
there  are  no  empties  to  return  with  the  Powder. 
it  is  with  me  preferable  to  the  Liquid.  I  shall 
recommend  it  to  all  I  can. — C.  W.4LSH, 


biVll  1  n  a       LIQUID        yj  gj^gj  Packages.     One  Gallon  makes  25  for  use.     ( i   to  50  Strength  supplied 
W  EEDKILLFI?  ^^  required.)     8  Gallons  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in  Ireland. 


NOTICE.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous. 

Irish  Agent  for  above — 


Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,  Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S.,  ""^'^7"'  61  South  Great  George's  Street 

DUBLIN 


Telephone  1971 


(Almost  opposite  Dockrell's) 


IRISH    (;ari)i:\i\( 


(larc    I  lorticuhiiral    Sot  icty 
Spring    Show. 

Tlih  mosi  n'in;iik.il)li'  iU\fli>piiK'iil  ol  llu-  .il)»n.> 
.soi-ietv's  work  is  i-oitainly  tlii-ir  il.ilVoiiil  .iml  spriiii; 
rtowiM-  show  (April  141I1).  wliii-li  from  ;i  wry  modesi 
atU'tnpt  in  tlif  spring  of  u)<h).  on  this  oovasioii  tli'vclopoil 
into  a  show  wliii-li  would  iiMlaiiily  ronjparo  favourably 
with  any  similar  lixUiro  oiitsiilo  nuhliii.  Tlu'  show  was 
hold,  ihaiiks  10  the  kindness  of  iho  Connly  Council,  in  a 
lar.no  room  in  tho  now  disusoil  anilk'ry  barracks,  which 
proved  10  bean  admirable  centre  for  the  purpose,  anil 
the  splendid  array  of  da  Hod  i  Is.  iVc. .  constilnted  a  si^'" 
which  will  not  be  easily  elV.iced  from  the  memories  of 
the  innnerons  lovers  of  (lowers  present  No  doubt  the 
chief  centre  of  attraction  was  the  ma.i;nilicenl  display 
oi\  Sir  J.  Gore-Booth's  stand,  from  Liss.idell.  which  con- 
tained magnificent  blooms  of  many  rare  and  beautiful 
daffv^dils,  which  were  splendidly  stained  by  .Mr.  J.  A. 
Anderson,  of  Mayfield  Road,  Dublin,  and  was  awanlctl 
the  society's  highest  award —lary-e  silver  medal. 

There  w.is  exceptionally  keen  competition   for  snpre- 


iii.ii  y  III  nil-  I  i.tss  i.>i  n.-si  liijici  noii  .'I  li.iMoiliis,  m 
whiih  ilass  the  prize  w.is  ^i\i'n  by  the  '  l.issailell 
l>ulb  l-'.irm."  ;inil  spUniliil  i-xhibits  wen-  stajjeil  by  !)i\ 
I'..  \.  M.icnam.ira.  (  ol.  K.  A.  .Milton  Henn,  M.ijor  S.  I". 
Hickman,  .md  .Miss  11.  M.ilcohnson,  the  richly  deseiv.d 
.iw.irii  filling-  to  Col.  Henn,  who  w.ts  M-vy  closely 
prt'sseil  by  Dr.  .Macnam.ira  and  Major  Hickman. 

In  the  ollu-r  twenty -five  cl;is-es  there  were  nmnerous 
excellent  exhibits,  the  chief  prize  winners  bein);  .Mrs. 
(  libborn.  .Mrs.  K.  Maunsell.  .Mrs.  I,oltus  Studd.'rl,  Mrs. 
Wilson  Lynch.  Kev.  K.  Scott,  Col.  Tottenham,  Marcus 
Keane,  Ksi|.  (president) ;  Rev.  1\  D.  ii.illoran.  R.  \ere 
C")'Rrien,  Ksci..  .md  Rt.  Hon.  I-oril  Inciruiuin.  who 
stalled  a  line  collection  of  vej^etables  ami  s.ilails. 

The  judging  was  in  the  capabli-  hands  ol  .Mr.  J.  A. 
.\nderson,  the  Irish  represenlali\i-  of  J.imes  Carter 
&  Co.,  seeilsmen,  itc.,  London,  .md  Mr.  C".  l-'aulkmr, 
j^ardener  to  Lonl  Duivalley,  N'enajfh.  whose  awards 
i;.'ive  salisfaclii>n  to  all  concerned —a  most  remarkable 
achievement. 

The  allendance  was  larjjfe  .mil  fashion.ible.  and  the 
committee  are  to  be  conijratul.'ili'il  upon  their  tnuloubted 
success. 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 
Plants 

•-Vrlte  to     .^^^^G^ 


THE 
Carnation 

''*  Specialists 

HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CXTALOGUi:  ANU  ALL  PARTICllARS  FREE 

Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,   Is.  post  free 


This  "Apparatus" 
has  obtained  repute 
both  in  Large  anc 
Small  Gardens. 

Wiitc  fi.r  Dif-cnurtt 
11  nd  rrico  ]>ists. 

Manufacturers  of 

n.AIN  ANP  ORNAMLNTAL 

SrOlTING. 

HOT  WATER   IMI'E.S, 

ItOILERS.    PlMl'S,   LAMJ' 

lOSTS,  VENTILATING 

GEAR. 

ROBINSON,  LTD., 

Boiler  and  Pipe  Manufacturers. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 


DAFFODILS 


ilispcnsable,    ai 
e;i|Hst    and    be 


NARCISS 


ire    c 

;lraij4^hl  from  the  j^^rowi-r. 
AND   .  As  j^rown  in  Ireland  they 

luive  no  supi'riors.    .Si-nil 
for    list    of    the    old    and 
11 1-  w  e  r      k  i  n  il  s  —  with 
iiaiiKs  i-f  irii,  iwiiily   .iml    lifly   best  kinds,  to: 
Capt.    BARKI:!  I-HAmIlTON 
KII,MANOCK,    CAMPILE  va  VVaterford 
C/i^dp    Oiii)(aliinis  fill     llu    roiuiiiitiicr   hin,l>    in 
(/iiiiii/i/icSy  for    iia/ i(i;i/isa/iitn    bv     Wiilhs    tiini    in 
\Voi„i/,i>h/s.'  CIT  BLOOMS  WHEN  IN  SEASON 

Telc)iranis     "  llainilKin,  l-ilmanock.  Canipilc  " 


NORW£LLS 


'% 


Perth  Boots  g 

FOR     GARDEN      gj 
SPADE  WORK.      » 


8/il  Hand  built, 
\.\gY\t  nailed  Boots? 

iThc  uppers  arc  of  home  tanned  .1 1  ■  I 
drcs-.cd  hide,  and  you  will  find  111 
then)  the  satisfaction  and  reliability 
you  expect.    Stnd  ,-.  Iracintr  of  your 

fAot  on  piper  and  P-   >>■      Boots  by    rcti:r. .      Price   Usi 

No    105    post  free  anywhere. 

NORWELL'S,    PERTH,    N.B.     - 

ISTARUSHF.D  OVER  wo   YEARS. 
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CROSS'S^ 

CLUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 
Crosses  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particulars  on   application  to   the    Muniifacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,    GLASGOW 


Ideal  Value! 


BENTLEY'S 


WEED  DESTROYER  (,VS) 

Conspicuously  and  incontrovertibly  ahead  of  all  others  ! 

Most  powerful  !  Most  lasting:  in  effect  ! 

Best  reputation  and  biggrest  sale  ! 

PRICES 

Special  Concentrated  Strength  (i  to  80) 

3-g-all.  drums,  14s.  6d.  ;  6-gfall.  drums,  27s.; 
12  galls.,  ill  2  6-g-Hll.  drums,  £2  6s.;  24  galls., 
in  4  6-gall.  drums,  £4  los. 
Double  Strength  (i  to  50) 
3-gall.  drums.  lOS.  ;  6-gall.  drums,  l8s.  6d.  ; 
12-gall.  barrels,  £1  13s.  ;  20-gall.  barrels. 
£2  7s.  6d.  ;  40-gall.  barrels,  £4  I2S.  6d.  ; 
Drums    and    barrels    charged    and     returnable. 

Bentley  s  Daisy  Killer 

Effectually  destroys  all  kinds  of  weeds  on  lawns, 
and  at  the  same  time  invigorates  the  growth  and 
enriches  the  colour  of  the  Grass,  i  ton,  £19; 
10  cwt.,  £9  15s. ;  5  cwt,  £5  ;  1  cwt.,  £1  is.  ; 
^-cwt.,  I2S.  Tins,  5s.,  2S.  6d.  and  is.  each. 
Y^^^^  Carriage  paid  on  7s.  6d.  orders  and  upwards  to  any 
"  ^  railway  station.  Write  for  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Horticultural  -Specialities  and  .Sundries. 


'LAWN 

I  SAND, 


Whole.^iak-  .Ma 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Chemical  Works 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER 

HULL 


Ideal  Value! 


IMPORTANT    TO—. 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


"NIQUAS" 

(Registered) . 

The   most   successful    Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE- 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
10  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c.,  whilst  RED 
St^IDER,  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using   "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint.I/-;  Quart,  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-  Gallon,  5/- 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


LETHORION 

Registered  Trade  Mark.  IMPROVED      METAL 

^^    VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR   .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cune  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  ot  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  ol  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6cl.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 


Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Registered  No.  14629.  FOR 

All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved  Article.  It  has  been  in 
general  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

W  SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 

And  see  that  you  get  it ! 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

in  Packets  containing  8  ozs.,  for  100  feet  of  glass,  I/-;  24  ozs.,  2/6; 

and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  10,6;    14  lbs.,  20/-. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and   15  Finsbury  St.,    LONDON,   E.G. 


Trade  Mark 
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Catal 


OLTUCS,     6CC. 


Messrs.  Watson  &  Sous,  of  Clontarf  Niirsoiii-s.  The 
present  issue  includes  lists  of  plants  used  for  the 
summer  decoration  of  jjardens.  Readers  who  are  follow- 
injif  tl)e  series  of  articles  on  Clirysanthenuims  appearin); 
in  Ikisii  tiARHEN'iNt".,  and  anxious  to  procure  plants 
this  month,  will  do  well  to  consult  this  cataloj^^ue  for 
their  wants.  Throuj^h  the  courtesy  of  this  firm  we 
reproduce  on  paye  69  one  of  the  several  full-pajje 
illustrations  in  this  very  neat  booklet. 

.■Vi.n.NK  .WD  Herb.vckois  Pi,.\nts,  Shribs,  &f., 
i;ri>\vn  .\t  Lissadell. — This  is  a  descriptive  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  selected  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
grown  at  the  well-known  Lissadell  Nurseries  in  Sligo. 
The  selection  includes  a  really  fine  list  of  Alpines,  and 
gr,?wers  of  these  popular  subjects  will  find  in  this 
catalogue  many  things  that  will  interest  them.  A 
second  section  is  de\oted  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  a 
third  to  ornamental  shrubs.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. .\  specimen  illustration  appears,  by  permission, 
on  page  75,  from  which  the  general  character  of  the 
plates  may  be  judged. 


.American  C\t. -....,  .     Miss.s.  \  vumg^&Co..  Chel- 

tenh.im,  send  us  an  illustrated  catali>gue  of  .American 
Novelties  in  Carnations  which  should  interest  a  large 
number  of  our  reailers.  The  varieties  are  describeil 
and  priced.  We  note  that  this  firnt  makes  up  special 
collections  at  reason.ible  rales  for  the  ii>nvenieiice  of 
amateurs. 

.Mi'SSRS.  J AiK  aimounce  an  itjteresling  new  series  for 
flower  lovers  and  gardeners,  entitled  ''  Present-ilay 
(larilening."  It  will  consist  of  a  series  of  volumes,  each 
volume  being  devoted  to  a  particular  (lower.  Tlie 
editor  is  R.  Hooper- I^earson,  well  known  as  editor  of 
The  Gnrdem-rx  Chroiii,/,:  Kach  volume  will  be  written 
by  an  acknowledged  expert,  and  will  contain  eight  plates 
in  colour,  photographed  direct  from  actual  specimens, 
by  the  most  improved  method  of  colour  photography. 
The  first  two  volumes  will  be  "  Pansies,  X'iolas,  and 
X'iolets,"  by  William  Culhbertson,  and  "Sweet  Peas," 
by  Horace  J.  Wright.  These  will  be  innnediately 
followed  by  "  IlafTodils,"  by  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  "Orchids," 
by  James  O'Brien,  X'.M.H.,  and  other  volumes.  The 
text  will  he  principally  devoted  to  practical  directions 
for  culture  and  propagation,  and  the  volumes  will  be 
issued  at  a  popular  price. 


WM.   DUNCAN   TUCKER  &  SONS,  Ltd.      "'"^"-^ 


"Anti-Drip,  London" 


Conservatories  •••  Ranges 

"1    Vineries,  Ferneries,  Stoves, 

I    Pits,  Plant-liouses  &  Green- 

Y       iiouses  of  all  descriptions, 

'  jjll    Portable  Buildings  for  every 

purpose 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Kindly  mention  this  paper. 


27    CANNON    STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Works     Tottenham 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

SO  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will    kill    all 

weeds  on  aoo  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution  \  Free  Tins 


18  „       J5       ., 

6-  ,.     100      ,, 

LIQUID. 

i  gallon         -       2  - 

1  „  -      3/6 

2  „  -      66 
5       ..  -      14- 

10       „  -    25  6 

'  EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREK.\'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


,,          Y       and 
j     Casei. 
I— SO. 

-  drum  free 

„     gd.  extra 
„     i'6      „ 
,-     2/6     ,. 

-  cask  s'-       ,, 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 

(PATK.NTl. 

CONSISTS  of  light  In, 11  Fr.imes  «t  spc-iHl 
construction,  with  lines  o(  training  wire 
stretched  between,  supported  at  intervals  by 
Intermediate  Standards.  No  trouble,  always 
ready,  and  will  last  for  years  with  only  a  few 
pence  outlay  for  any  necessary  renewal  of  ^~  - 
trainingwire.  Does  not  harbour  insects.  Made 
i  ft.,  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  high.  ^- 

COMJIKSTS   FROM   UsEBS  :—  R^i 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  atteu-    "^ 
tion.    I  shall  recommend  the  Trainers  to  all  my 
friends  and  anyone  1  know  who  may  re<iuire 
any."— DiRHAM. 

"  I  have  from  time  to  time  procured  addi- 
tional riuantities  of  your  Pea  Trainers,  and  from 
my  first  experience  of  them  1  have  found  them 
to  ser\-e  all  my  requirements.  The  Pea  Trainers, 
in  my  opinion,  could  not  l)e  improved ;  they 

are  perfect  in  every  way.    The  peas  can  be  re-      _  .„ 

moved  from  the  plants,  and  the  whole  can  be  Ironmonge 
taken  down  aud  removed  without  difficulty." 

—  DUNDOITALD. 

"The  Trainer  worked  very  well  with  me,  and 
kept  the  peas  neat  and  tidy.'— Dublis. 

•  ■  Your  Pea  Trainers  are  both  in  use.  In  one 
first  received  the  peas  are  now  full  grown.  They 
are  great  saving  of  trouble."— Dublih 
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Supplied  through  Seedsm'n    and 
oninongerM,  or  direct  from  - 

The  Paragon  Pea 
Trainer  Co>y 


Write  for  Pric 


List. 


BrIdKa  St.,  BanbrldK*, 
Co.  Down. 
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IIGQTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  160,000 
No.  I  size  Tin— I  pint        ,,  ,, 

No.  2  size  Tin — i  pint         ,,  ,, 

No.  3  size  Bot.— 6  oz.  ,, 

No.  4  size  Bot. — 4  oz.  „  „ 

No.  4J  size  Bot. — 2  oz.        ,,  ,, 

No.  s  size  Eot. — i  oz.  ,,  ,, 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2S. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  i-gal.,  58. 

Gallon,  los.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

281bs. ,  to  dress  100  square  yards,  78.  6d. ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  218.     Carriage  paid. 

flows    SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYHR, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,   IS.,  and  28.  6d.   Decorated  Tins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID   WEED   KILLER 

1  gal.,  to  mak«  i\  t&li.,  in  lol..  3/6. 

8    „  .,        256      „  „      16/-. 

DruMii  free.    Carriage  paid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

No.  1  Tin.  J/-,  to  make  -i*  fill. 

No.  2  Tin,  6/6,  „      100    „ 

Tins  free.    Carriage  paid. 


HUNTER   &  GOW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


r 


^ 


RobtVeitch&Son 

THE   ROYAL  NURSERIES 

EXETER 


.    .   HAVE    JUST    ISSUED   AN    .    . 

ILLUSTRATED   AND    DESCRIPTIVE 

Spring  List  of  Novelties 

.    .    IN    .    . 

PHOICE  SHRUBS,  RHODODEN- 
^  DRONS,  ROCK  PLANTS, 
TREE   CARNATIONS,   DAHLIAS, 

and  many  Beautiful  Border  and  Con' 
servatory  Subjects  for  Decorative  Effect 
in  the  Garden. 

All  Price  Lists^fi-Be  on   aoplicatipn 

ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON 

EXETER 


******************** 

ipULHAM    &  SON* 


His  Majestythe  Ki 


71    NEWMAN    ST. 

OXFORD    ST. 
LONDON,     W. 

Manufacturers  of 


Pulhamite  Stone  "'""^ 


IteredJ 


^ 
^ 
# 
^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 


The  best  material  for  the  construction  of    BALUSTRADES 
FOUNTAINS,  VAS6S,  SUNDIALS,  and  other  gardenesqut 

objects. 


Messrs.  PULHAM  have  executed  numerous  works  in 
Ireland  in  this  material. 

Illustrated  list,  &c.,  on  application.  Clients  waited  on 
toladvise,  by  appointment. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^^A^^ 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 


A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm.  Sliig-s  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees.  &c.  Prices— 1/=  and  2/=  Tins; 
14  lb.    Bag,   3/=  ;    28  lbs.,    5/=  ;    56  lbs.,    8/=  ; 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Pi-events 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— I  Pint  (to  make 
12  g-allons),  1/=--  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  i  Gallon,  3/-  ; 
Gallon,  4/-. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Gi-ass. 
Prices- Tins,  I/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;   56  lbs.,  il/-  ;    i   cwt..  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  Sec, 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.  Prices— No.  i  Tin,  2/=  ; 
2    Tins,   3/6  ;    No.    2   Tin.    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Ltd. 


Boundary  Chemical  Co. 

27    Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


IRISH    r;ARni"vi\G 


NOTICE 


The  Editor  of  Irish  Gar- 
dening would  be  grateful  to 
any  (Irish)  correspondent  who 
would  kindly  supply  him  with 
a  record  of  observations  as  to 
the  date  of  general  flowering 
of  any  varieties  of  apples 
coming  within  his  own  per- 
sonal    notice    this    season. 

Particulars  as  to  soil,  aspect, 
temperature,  &c.,  would  make 
the  record  all  the  more  valuable 


Ir'  Diihliii  Whole-sale   MaiLcts, 


priiiK  aiKl 
h.ul   ;i   XiT 
;is  is  slii»\vi 


•  l>fm'fii-ial  I'lVi'iM  upon 
by  I  111-  larjfc  iiuTi'asi'  in 
ar'ki-ti-d. 


TIIl•:.■o.,u■>K^'^^ 
si-asoii   liavi- 
tlio  iiiarkc'ls. 
I  111-  iiuanlily  of  pioil 

All  ihroujfh  tin-  month  lar^i-  ipiantilii's  of  I'ut  tlowfes 
aiiiwd  in  the  inarkiM,  cspc'i-ially  nan-issi,  whiclj,  owinj; 
lo  plontifulncss,  aic  i-lu*ap.  Tnlips,  liJii-s,  rosi-s.  and 
si-arli't  ani-moiu's  an-  more  nunuTous.  wliiU-  vii>liMs  anil 
ryrlainons  arc  si-an-er.  I'ol  plants  liki*  spir.i-a.  tulips, 
lini-rarias,  ami  azaleas  wero  vi-rv  ^ood,  and  sold  woll. 

Irish  ap|tU's,  thoiig^h  scarce,  are  very  fjood  for  so  late 
in  the  seast>n.  Tasinanian  apples  are  arriving  in  lar^e 
lonsijcninenis  and  in  fine  oonililii>n.  Pears  continue  lo 
arrive  at  inti-rvals  from  South  Africa.  Forced  honu* 
ifrapes  are  makini^  their  appearance,  while  forceil 
strawberries  are  .i;ellin;LC  |ilenliful  as  the  si-ason 
advances. 

AH  lhrouj;^li  .April  there  has  been  a  sloaily  increase  in 
I  hi-  (.juanlity  of  vej^^elables  sent  to  market.  Cabbag^e  is 
slowly  improvini;^,  but  ^ooii  heads  are  dear.  Khubarb  is 
very  plentiful,  but  is  j^ettinj^  cheap  owinj^  tc  larj^-e 
amount  marketed.  Turnips,  Brussels  sprouts,  and 
celery    are    scarce        Seakale    (considerinj;-    the    large 


r, 


LISTER'S    TUBS 

FOR  PALMS,  SHRUBS, &o 


;^ 


Made 

throughout  at 

Dursley 

from  the 

Finest 

Oak    and    Teak 

by 

Skilled     British 

Workmen 


>Lia  Write  for  particulars  to   Sole  Makers  — 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  DURSLEY,  Glos. 


vi: 


Straisrson-SiATift 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Paste 


11 


'-k  f 


Lopyriglu 

Use  Strawson-Swift— the  kind  that  sticks 


This  g-enuine  original  product  has  proved  remarkably  successful 
throughout  Kent,  Cambs. ,  Worcs.,  and  the  principal  fruit  growing 
districts. 

It  is  completely  satisfactory  in  destroying  every  species  of  leaf- 
eating  insects.       It  has  the  following  advantages  :  — 

1.  It  is  wonderfully  adhesive  to  the  leaf,  outlasting  about  three 

sprayings  of  imitation  products. 

2.  It  remains  well  in  suspension — thus  being  evenly  applied. 

3.  It  cannot  scorch  the  foliage,  as  do  its  imitations  and  Paris  Green. 
Strawson-Swift  is  the  most  powerful  and  searching  Insecticide 


of  our  lime. 


T    DESTROYS 


CATERPILLARS 

of  the  Codling  Moth,  Winter  Moth, 
Gooseberry  Sawfly,  &c.,  &c. 

Ask   for  ilescriptive   leaflet   No.   53.    and    i-olorcd   entomological 
charts  on  principal  caterpillars. 

STRAWSONS    &    COMPANY    (Dept.    16),    Wholesale 
Chemists,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,   LONDON,    E.C. 

Stocked  in  Dublin  by-  D.   M.   WATSON,   Horticultural  Chemist, 
61  South  (i  real  George's  Street.  [Phone  No.  1971 


BEST  GARDEN  GUIDES. 


VEGETABLES 


and  their  CULTIVATION. 


M 


.J 


By  T.  W.  SANDERS.  F.L.S. 

Bi.und  in  cloth.  508  page.';, 
150  illustrations. 

5  ■  net ; 

By  post,  pneked  in  box,  5/H 

EIGHT  PHOTO  PLATES  and 
FIVE     COLOURED     PLATES. 

An  up-to-date  Practical 
(i  uide  to  the  Formatifin  and 
Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden  :  Soils,  Manures, 
and  Culture  of  Vegetable.s 
for  Home  Use. 


ENCYCLOPyCDIA 

OF  Gardening. 


By  T.  W.  SANDERS,  F.L.S. 

Bound  in  cloth,  482  pages 


3/6 


net 


Books  sent  by  return  of  post 

W.  H.  &   L.  COLLINGRIDGE,  148- 


By  post,  packed  in  box,  .S/lf» 
A  complete  Dictionary, 
giving  at  a  glance  the  Cixl- 
tivatiun  and  Description 
of  every  Flower,  Fruit, 
Vegetable,  Plant,  Tree,  or 
Shrub  ;  Popular  and  Tech- 
nical Names  ;  Time  of 
Planting,  Colourof  Flowers; 
Name  of  every  Species, 
Suitable  .Soil,  &c.,  &c. 

a  Popular  Garden  Guide, 
on  receipt  of  Postal  Order. 

149,  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 


Full  Catalogue  of  Gardening  "Books  at  prices  jrom   11-   to  7,6  post  fiee  on  application. 


Read    "AMATEUR   GARDENING. 


» 


ONE    PENNY. 

Coloured    Plate    Every 


Week. 


XVI 


IklSH     (i AUDI  \I\(;. 


imoiinl     at     pn- 
veil. 
The  foltowiiii;; 


.If) 


Kki  1 1 
Appii's-  Mrainli'v's  Sfoilliiiy, 
C'lOldon  NobU- 
Atmie  Kli/.abiMh, 
Tasinaiiiaii 
Strawberries 
Grapes 


Narcissi, 

N'ioiets, 

Roses, 

Scarlet  Aneiiu 

Tulips, 

Spira*a, 

Azaleas, 

Cinerarias. 


Fl.OWKR 
per  d 


pei'bi  1 
per  ill' 

box 

per  lb. 


•lie 


z.   bill 

do. 
I>er  six  bunches 
pi'r  doz.  bunches 

do. 
per  six-inch  pol> 

do. 

do. 


nonth  : 

l''rom 

-.     .1. 

II     s 


\'kgetabli;s 


Brussels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli, 
Beet. 

Cabbajfe,  \'ork, 
Do.        Savoy. 
Carrots, 
Leeks. 
Lettuce, 
Parsley. 
Spinach, 
Rhubarb, 
Seakale, 
Tuniips, 
Thyme, 
Mint, 

Asparagus, 
Cucumbers, 


April  26th,  1910. 


per  float 
per  flasket 
per  doz. 
per  load 

do. 
per  iloz.  bunches 
per  doz. 

do. 
per  float 

do. 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  piinnel 
per  doz. 
per  bunch 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  bunch 
per  doz. 

KOHERT    Hi 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  lllustra! 
lions,  but,  as  we  hive  been  blockmakers  to  "  Irish  Gardening  "  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a   very   good  position  to  handle  all   Horti- 
cultural sub;ects,    for    Seediiiijn's   CjtaKiK"es   and   Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  Co! 

Oriel    House,   Wcstland    Row,    DUBLIN. 

WINDOW    GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest   Rates. 

DEATH  Ty  THE  WEEDS  ! 

HOYTE'S  WEED   KILLER. 

strongly  Recomiittniied  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  is'c. 
Price,  2S.   per  gallon;    5  gallons,    is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE    &    SON,    The  City  of  Dublin  Drug  Hall, 
17     LOWER    SACKVILLE    STREET,     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention  this  Paper 


GROUND    ROCK 
AGRICULTURAL 


SALT 


.1 

.ARKK. 


Also     LXJ1VII>     ROCK 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AND   ALL    KINDS   OK 

HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 


Flower    &    McDonald 

14    D'OLIER   STREET    DUBLIN 

Malahipk,  Skkrriks  &  Hai.brk.cav 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Writ 


^G.j.owENs,t::^^rf 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


BECKER  BROS. 

Prices—       rw^w-«    »    r>  Prices— 

2/5,   2/2,   2/-,  TIh  A  V  V5-  2/2,  2/-, 

i/.o,  1/8,  1/6,     I  Li/lO*  '/'O'  '/^'  '/6' 

1/4,  1/2.  '/4. '/2- 

8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     ^      ,. 
AND  17  Nth.  Earl  St.     LIUD^IW. 


Miscellaneous   Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine  Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 
=====  Weed  Killer  (^tr) 
have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  Richards'  Arsenate 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 

The  following-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 
g-iven  users  g-reat  satisfaction  : — 

XL  ALL  SPONCINC  WASH,  equally  good  for  syringing-  or 
spraying.  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liquid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fung-icide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

Can  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TUAUE     ONLY     .SUPPLIED 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 

RICHARD   C.    McM.  SMYTH,  F,R.H.S. 

Mount  Henry  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LE.\KS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


TRIM 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Society  have  fixed  date 
for  holding  Show  for  Wednesday,  7th  Sept.,  1910. 

PATRICK    HEALY,  Secrctarv. 


AUTP-SHREDSBS?S"'S 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  iVIealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.  Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct— 

WM.  DARLINQTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


D 


EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL    INSTRUCTION     FOR     IRELAND 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture    .     Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry  Fattening  .     . 
Forestry         .     Cheese- Making       .     . 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  courses  in  the  above 
subjects  at  any  of  the  Department's  Institutions  during 
the   year,  1910-11.  should   make   early  application  to — 

THE    SECRETARY 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  Dublin 

FRENCH    GARDENING    IN 
IRELAND 

At  — FIDDOWN    FRUIT   AND    FLOWER 

FARM     ,     ...     CO.  KILKENNY 

Instruction  can  be  given  to  lady  pupils.  For  Price 
List  or  Prospectus  apply  to  Principal. 

CHEAP  FRUIT  TREES     CONIFER/E 

POT  VINES         CLIMBING  PLANTS 
ROSES,  &c. 

Price  List  on  Application. 

FIELD  Bros.,  pine  grove  nurseries,  Fleet,  Hants. 


lo  tons 

New 
Sorts 
FREE 


LIQHTON'S  Lincolnshire  Seed  Potatoes. 
CROP  WELL,  COOK  WELL.  Bargain 
lists — Rock  Plants,  Begonias,  Roses,  Pansies 

LiGHTON,     KiRTON,     BOSTON 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

«00  Hlsbrat  Award*;   Mold  Medals  from 
all  Ibr  Principal  Exblbltlon*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Supplied  in  Tins  and  Baga 
on  quantities  of  ^ 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

pplied   iu  Tins  and  Bags,  ed.  to  »0/-.    Carriag*  paid 
on  quantities  of  28  lbs.  and  upwards. 

Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  ttie 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

^#  WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

FtEClsTERCD  iPS^VICH,  England, 


IRISH     GARDENING 


Stillorgan  and  Foxrock  Horticultural  Society 

(An  ir.iATi:i)   with    rriR   royal   hortichi.thrai.   socihty   or    ir>:I.ani>> 


SPECIAL    CLASSES 
FOR    COTTAGERS 


m  SECOND  ANNUAL  SHOW  ' 

,     .     ,:,       HMI.     IN       MM  II  ^         ^ 

Grounds    of    the   Convalescent    Home.    Stillorgan  h^^'<'"i"K  ok  pkizi-s  anh  Fiu. 

AhlOINlNU     STlLLORCiAN     STATION  I'aK.  K  I  LARS   CAN    MK    I.AI.    KKOM 

On   Friday,   the   22nd    July,    1910  ||  i.   i.  ckozikr 

YaloaWe  Prizes  in  Classes  for  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables  11       stiiior<a.rcTnubiin 


ANOTHER    PROOF! 


HA\l.\Ci  seoiired  space  in  Irish  Gardkninc;  for 
this  advertisement  of  Redding-  Plants.  &c.,  I 
now  find  (May  2^\.h)  that  many  items  of  my  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  Summer  Bedding^  and  X'egetable  Plants 
are  practically  all  bespoke.  Do  not  these  early  orders 
having  all  being  placed  by  customers  satisfied  in  past 
years — afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality  of  my 
Nurserv  products?  Lists  of  varieties  still  obtainable 
on  application.  I  CHALLENGE  Till':  KIXGDO.M 
for  better  quality  at  the  same  prices. 

WALLACE   HAMMOND,  Paulbeg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh 


^LjrjkrpQ     FOR  GARDEN  PROTECTION,  Bird 

ni  P,  I   ^     proof.  25  by  i  yd.,  lod.  ;   25  by  4I  yds., 
'  •^  *  *^     .^s.  9d.  ;    25  by  9  yds..    7s.   6d.      Other 
sizes  at  the  same  rate.     Over  ^s.  orders,  carriage  paid.— 
KNIGHT,    Royal   Arcade,    LOWESTOFT. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 


Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 


<l}    ALL    KINDS    OK 


HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    OUALITV 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Writs 


=°G.  J.  Owens,  ^ElTsco^THr 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  L^pper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


Orr's  '-LASSO"  atlachmeiit  (Patent  applied  for)  for 
cutting  "'blackheads,'"  or  ''bents"  and  ''thraneens" — 
makes  a  rough  lawn  smooth  and  a  smooth  lawn  smoother ;  can 
hi-  fitted  to  most  of  the  various  makes  of  machines  in  use 


All  kinds  of  Lawn  Mowers  sent  lor,  sharpened,  repaired  and  returned 


KENNAN 


&  SONS, 
LTD. 


FISHAMBLE 

STREET 


Dublin 


PROTECT  VOIR  GARDENS.  Garden  Nettin 
of  good,  strong,  small  mesh,  oiled  and  dresset 
100  yds.  by  l  yd.,  4s.;  by  2  yds.,  8s. ;  by  3  yd.' 
wide,  I2S.,  and  so  on  to  any  width  or  length  suppliet 
Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. — H.  J.  G.XSSON 
Net  Works,  RYE. 

LARGEST  stock  of  Government  boiler-made  Wall 
/  Tanks  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  in  Englan 
just  in;  splendid  value  offered. — State  your  require 
ments,  and  send  for  list  to  H.  J.  GASSON,  Govemmen 
Contractor,  RYE.     Established  126  years. 

ATERPROOF  COVERS,  same  material  an. 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S. 
15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  15s.;  and  so  on  to  any  size  at  IS.  p»' 
sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Superior  stout  rot-proof  Greei 
Canvas,  is.  6d.  sq.  yd.,  with  lashes.  Horses'  stroni 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  lined  with  .Army  Rugging,  46  ii 
by  38  in.,  3s.  All  Leather  Head  Stalls,  any  size.  25.  6d 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size,  6s.  6d.  each.  Quaniii 
large  pieces  Tarpaulin,  25s.  cwt.  ;  odd  pieces,  suitable j 
for  roofing,  at  8s.  cwt.— H.  J.  GASSON,  Governmenj 
Contractor,  RYE.  1 

MILITARY    KNEE    BOOTS,    smart    appearanc 
7s.  6d.  pair.     Naval  Knee  Boots,  verj-  stronj^ 
5S.  6d.  per  pair.     Bluchers,  gs.  6d.  per  pair.     Any  si/' 
Carriage   paid.     Cash    returned    if   not    approved  of. 
H.  J.  GASSON,   Government  Contractor,   RYE.  I 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Royal   Horticultural   Society   of   Ireland 


GRAND   SUMMER    SHOW 


Will  be  held,  by  kind  permission 
.    .    of  the  Commissioners,   in    .   . 


MERRION  SQUARE,  Wednesday,  July  6th 


ENTRIES    CLOSE   JUNE    28th 

OPECIAL  FEATURES— Roses  (Amateurs),  15  Classes,  including  a  Challenge 
^  Cup,  value  £10,  presented  by  the  President,  Lord  Ardilaun  ;  the  Society's 
Medals,  and  over  £yo  in  Cash  Prizes.  Schedules  to  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,   Royal   Horticultural  Society's   Offices,    5    Molesworth   Street,    Dublin 


TAIT'S 
GARDEN     SEEDS 

Carriage  Paid  ARE     THE     BEST 


'  Royal   Warrant 

Horticultural 

H.   M. 


Manufacturers    of 
Machinerr   to 
The  King. 


RANSOMES' 


Selected  Vegetable  Seeds 
Choicest  Flower  Seeds 
Imported  Seed   Potatoes 


EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Call  or  write  for  Tait's 
Annual    List    post    free 

W.  TAIT  &  CO. 

SEED    MERCHANTS 

'i  iiQ  &  120  Capel  St.,  DUBLIN 


LAWN  MOWERS 

ThB  Best  in  the  World 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  1904-5-6. 

GOLD  MEDAL. 

R.A.S.E.,  London,  1904. 

SILVER  MEDAL. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1906-7-8-1 

SILVER    MEDALS. 


Hand -Power  and  "Horse  and  Pony"  Machines  'lu^\l^ 
Motor    Lawn    Mowers. 

The  First  and  Foremost  Petrol  Motor  Mowers. 

Nearly  300  bave  been  supplied,  including  TWO  to  H.M.  Tbe  KING 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   FREE. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS  &JEFFERIES,  Ltd., 

IPSWICH.  (SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  IRONMONGERS.) 


IRISH    CARDIMNG 


i^TV-T^T^    %.  »Tn¥^      r"^-!"^    r*/^^r^   %.      l"  4  lb.  Tins  for  Garden  Purpcses 
NITRATE     OF    SODA    At    U.   each         By    post.    Is     6d 


Can   be  had  in   DUBLIN   from    .    .    . 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  58  Dawson  Street 
A.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd..  61  Dawson  Street 
HOGG  &  ROBERTSON.  Ltd..  22  Mary  Street 
SIR  JAMES  MACKEY.  Ltd..  23  Upper  Sackville  St. 
THOMAS  MACKENZIE  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  212  Great 

Brunswick  Street 
EDMONDSON    BROTHERS.  10  Dame  Street 

THE    ASHBOURNE    COMPANY,    15    Parliament    Street 

In  BELFAST- 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER   DICKSON    &    SONS,   Royal  Avenue 

In  BALLYMENA Messrs.  SMITH  &  CO. 


In  PORTADOWN 


SAMUEL  McGREDY  &  SON 


Seedsmen    and    Manure    Dezders   can   get    these   Tins   in    Cases   of    not   less 
than  two  dozen,  at  wholesale  rates,  on  application  to 

JOHN  SIMPSON,  15  Lr.  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station. 

.     "  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"VALENTINE"  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

.     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES   And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


GLASS     . 
PAINT     . 

BOILERS 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS    Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


'Jit 


SPRAY    WITH 

SHER  WIN- 
WILLIAMS 

NEW    PROCESS 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD ( 


PASTE 
FORM 


BECAUSE 


It  is  made  in  a  finer  form  of  sub-division  than  any  other. 
It  is  absolutely  neutral— has  no  trace  of  free  arsenic. 
It  is  the  strong-est  insecticide  sold,  and   can  be  implicitly 

relied  upon  to  exterminate  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

It  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  injure  the  foliage. 
It  is  economical  owing  to  its  slrenglh  and  adherence^  to 

any  plant   upon    which   applied. 
Packed  conveniently  in  i,  2,  4,  7,  and  larger  paclcages. 


IT 
IS 

THE 
BEST 


WHOLESALE    DISTKIBLTORS    FOR    IRELAND 

THOS.   DOCKRELL   SONS   &   CO.,  Ltd. 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


PRICES  AND 
LITERATURE 
ON  APPLICATION 


r 


Alpine  and  Rock  Plants      McKENZIE'S 


1  18  all  different  and  named.     3s.  ca->h    with   order 

2  50  ,,  ,,  l6s. 

3  100  ,,  ,,  30s. 

4  6   Primula  Denticulata  and  6  Primula  Japonica, 

3s.  cash  with  order 

5  18  Saxifragasalldifferent  named. 3s.  cash  with  order 

6  i8Sedums  ,,  ,,  3s.         ,.  ,, 

7  6  Campanulas    ,,  ,,  3s. 


The  selection  of  plants  in  Collections 
Nos.  1,2,3,5,  6  and  7  must  be  left  to  me 
Collections  2  and  3  contain  no  common 
Arabis  or  Aubrietia ;  many  of  the  plants 
are  catalogued  at  8d.,  lOd.  and  Is.  each 


BEE  HIVES 
AND    APPLIANCES 

VACUUM 

FRUIT-PRESERVING 

BOTTLES 

PUNNETS, 

CHIP   BASKETS  AND 

WOOD  WOOL 


Primula  Sikkimensis,  4  for  2s.  cash  with  order 
varieties  of  Hardy  Ferns  named      .      .      1  2  for  2s.  3d. 
,,  ,.  ,,  .     .     50  for  6s. 

.      .    100  for  IDs. 

SKNl)     HOK     CATALOOUH 


Cheques   crossed    "Wilts    and    Dorset.       Postal    Orders 
payable   at   Hessenford 


O.   T.    PRETTEJOHN 

HESSENFORD,    ST.    GERMANS,     CORNWALL 


Prices  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

THOS.  Mckenzie  &  sons 

LIMITED 

212  GT.  BRUNSWICK   STREET 

DUBLIN    


IRISH     (GARDENING 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^'  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street.    BRISTOL 


Ravages  of  Slugs  and  Snails  stopped  by — 
^  w     1  T  /^  ¥^  \T  r^  Stanly  s  Slugdeath  Registered 


of  Set-dMiien,  One  and  All 
Seed  Agents,  &c 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  reports— 
This  is  the  finest  destroyer  of  slugs  we  have  ever  tried.     Put  on 
according  to  the  instructions  supplied,   it  kills  all    ihe   slugs  with   no 
injury  to  the  plants. 

H.  STANLY  &  Co.,  Ltd.  '^  '-"".'..o'JL'v^vT'^?!^! 


fflEALS 


De5crlptive(Vtalogue 
with  all  Novelties-^-^ 
now  ready  Post  free 
eJ.Oheal  Q)i3o na ,'^.^ 
TKeNur^erio.CmwIey. 


ShanksIsI 

Lawn  Mowers  J 

70  Years  Reputation  . 


1     The  favourites  of  a 

L  Gardeners,  Amateur  & ^•'■-"■•^ 
_        Professional -.i^ 


AShanks&SonE' 
Arbroath  <s. 
(j^\        London. 

Of  All  Ironmongers  &  Seedsmen. 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


r 


'-^ 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES  FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


FOR   GREENHOUSE 
AND   GARDEN 

Complete  protection 
from  weather  exposure 
is  secured  by  using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.  It  does  not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Further  particulars  on  Application 


THOS 


^. 


DOCKRELL 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN 


SONS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


-J 


'*  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century." 


I 

THOMSON'S 

Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED    M 

FOR  VINES,              ^ 

r*" 

The  result  of 

many  years' 

practical 

TOMATOES,            C| 

*?t . 

experience. 

CUCUMBERS,       0| 
FLOWERING,        Q| 

fe^« 

PERFECT 

FOLIAGE  and       ^ 
FRUIT  BEARING   ^ 

PLANT  FOODS 

PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 
LAWNS,  &c. 

s* 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 

This  valuable  Manure 

IS  yearly  growing  in  public  favour. 

THOMSON'S    SPECUL   CHRYSANTHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd, 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


Plants  for  Summer  Effect ! 


'IF   YOU    WANT     .    ^. 
REALLY  GOOD  VALUE" 

IN  the  Newest  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  the  Xen'es^ 
in  Regfal  Pelarg-oniiims  ;  in  Zonal,  Single 
and  Double  Geraniums.  All  the  new  Scented 
leaved  varieties.  The  Newest  of  Winter- 
blooming-  Carnations.  All  the  Newest  in 
Decorative  Chrysanthemums,  Double  and 
Single.  Begonias  for  Bedding,  All  sorts  of 
Summer  Bedding  Plants  at  very  moderate 
rates.      Also  strong  Tomato   Plants,    &c.,   &c. 

Write  - 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

for  their  detailed  List  and  }Ou  will  read  of  the 
most  favourable  advantages,  particularly  in 
Parcel    Post   delivery    and    prompt   attention 

Ard  Cairn  Bulb  and  Rare  Tulip  Growers 

CORK 

N.B. — The  Tulips   will    be  a  rare  sight  for 
Visitors  during  May 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  Ltd.  ■""""•" 


HEATING    ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTS 


p.. 


Kiliht.    Hun.    liAKOM  SS 


m  KT(iN. 
111.  K. 


M.., 


The  Kilthi  Hon.  LOKI>  lIStlKK 

C-..1..,,.   C.  ......i.r. 

The  MACKINTOSH  OF  MACKINTOSH 

Sir   OSWALiVmOSLEY,   Bart..     K..11cm,.i, 

II..1;.    r.i.rto,,,,!.    Trrni. 
Sir  M.   B.   NAIKN,    nan.,   K..iikeil..iir.   hik- 

Udy  ALICE  SHAW  .STIWAKT.  Ar.lK..".,,,, 

Sir  h'eNRy\|CH»OKM:,  Han.,   liclilmrru 

l'..rk.    Ali.-I.  ..!. 
Sir  JILILS  WI.KNHI:R.  Hurt,,  Luton  Ilo... 

ROBERT  "'ANDERSON.      Esq.,     Ka>tw,.ml 

llill.   UitTn.^k. 
WILLIAM  J.  ARMITAGE,  Esq.,  Dure  More 

Uon-v.    lu-.-ir   SliciriclU. 
CAIT.    ARNOT,  The  Castle.  Castlc.n.irtvr, 

(  ...   (  ..,k. 
0.  F.  BARIIOl  R,  Esq.,  Itonskeid.  Pitl.chry. 
OTTO  HEIT.   Esq.,  Icwin  Water.  Wclwyn. 

H.    M.    CADELL,    Esq.,   House  of  C.r.inKc, 

A  COATS.  Esq..  l!;mleb\  House,  I.unc;>rt\. 
Mrs.  CROSS.  (;i;.>clune,  .North  llerwick.' 
HAR\HV    1)1    CROS.   Esq.,  Howberv  Park. 

\v.,;ii„^r,,r,l. 
(iARI)EN    A.    IHFF.    Esq.,    H.uton  Castle. 

lurritr. 
JAMES  IUCK,   Esq..  lllack«,iod.  Aaldi-irth. 
THEODORE  CROMBIE.  Esq.,  Culter  Hou-e, 

Aberd<.en>hirc. 
H.     G.     FENWICK,     Esq..     The    Cottage, 

Temple   Diiislcv . 


ROBERT  HART.  Esq.. 
JOHN  A.   HOLMES, 

"i^l-l" •il">k'<' 

E.   IVESON.   Esq..  Ch 
GEORGE      JAMIESON. 


Esq. 


As.,, I. 


F 

F.  i)i; 


Esq.,     l'.,t 

LAWFORII.     Esq..      |i 

Bins    MACLAREN,  Esq.. 


SYDNEY  MITCHELL.  Esq.,  Ih.   I-I, ...  ,,„  , . 

Miss  McEWAN,    Kindviiate,  .^traihi 

Mrs.   McEWAN.    I.eraKs,  t)han. 

TONMAN    MOSLEY,    Esq..    llaMKor>    1'..,  I  . 

Ivor.    Il.icks. 
R.  SPENCER  NAIRN,  Esq.,  liarhain.Spri„^; 

ticl.l.   KIlV. 
J.  H.   PATON.   Esq.,   I.eihangif.  Alloa. 
R.    JOHNSTON    PATON.    Esq.,   Templeton 

In,,,,,   l,v    Kil,„ari.ock. 
R.  Y.  PICKERING,  Esq.,  Conheath,  I)ui„ 

iVifs. 
Mrs.  PRINGLE,  Souihdean,  Colinton  R  ,ad, 

Kdiuburgh. 
H.    PULLAR.    Esq..    hy  Lodge.  Ifridge  ol 

T.    6.     READ.     Esq.,     Dungar,     Rocrea, 

I  ipper.il  V. 
Miss   TALBOT.    Penrice  Castle,    Reyilold> 

l.in,   (llamorKanshire. 
R.    B.    WHITEHEAD,    Esq.,    Alvie  Lodge 

inf.ks 


B.    MHITEHEAD,    Esq. 

Khicaig,    li,verne>shire. 
J.   WOOD.    Esq.,    Forrest    Lodge.  I)i 

J.    E.    CARTER   WOOD,    Esq.,   CK 


ABLRDI  I  N  ROYAL  INFIRMARK 
BI.\TM  SCHOOL.  C.  «.l.>,i„ail,. 
Mcs>rs.  IIViSBRIIXii:  A  CO.'S  PREMISES. 

N.    u,    ,,-!     .  ,,      1    W,.    . 

CARNLGIi:    III  M  riOII.IM.   TKI  ST,    I' 

CAMIu'sBARRdV     11.   CMl  HCII.        .      .; 

-h.r,  . 
CLACKMANNAN       CO!  NTV       III  ILItlVCiS, 

All-.,. 
CRICHTON     WiW.    INSTITITKIN,    M  ,,., 

Ill  Ml  Ull  S  liKII.I.  HALL,    l>.,i„i,i.  ~. 

I.IHMll  UdH  cm.!  Itii:  OF  ART. 

1(11(1  Al<    IM  IKMAIO. 

n  K.NACI.   KOAIt  SCHOOL,    M  ,iikirl 

(iALASHILLS  HI  RliH  ACADEMY. 

Messrs.  R.  GARDINER  &  CO.,   i  ,-    i, ..,,.;, 

H.  W.  oniCl     (11     WdRKS,    k    ^.,1   i;   ,..,,1. 

1  ,,   :      .         .     1  :     ,;^li 

HLKMII  \(il    l-\l(K  SCHOOL.    I  ,  mIi. 

KILBIKMi    MiSSiOV   HALL. 

Messrs.   McKLRCHAR  A  CO.'S  PREMISES, 

Aberf<l,i\. 
Messrs.     P.    «    W.     MacLELLAN.     Ltd.. 

riiitha    W.,rk--.    (;...-K'"- 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHIRCH,   lirL.„.»lcL    >i., 

C.-.„ih.rw._-!l,    l.,.„<l,,... 
yiEEN  YICTORIA  HOSPITAL.   n,n,t.l;>,„  . 
Messrs.     STANLEYS.     Ltd.,     .         Iri. 

.Str.ct,    K.Iinl.urgh. 

ST.    MARK'S   EPISCOPAL   CHI  KCIl,   '. 

SPITTAL  COINCIL  SCHOOL,   l.,r«i,  k. 
SWINTON   PARISH   CHIRCH.    11.  rwickvhire 
WEST     OF     SCOTLAND     AGRICl  LTLRAL 
COI.I.F.GE.   Kilnu,i,i...  I. 


Before  placiii);  orders  for  Holhouse  Work,  write  for  the  New   Edition  of  our  Complete  Catalojjue. 

GLASGOWV     121    St.    Vincent    Street  LONDON     8   Camden    Road,    N.W. 

EDINBURGH    (Registered  Office  and  Works)     Balcarres    Street,    Morningside 

Telegrams:    "TREIBHAUS,    LONDON,"    and    •'HOTHOUSH,    EDINBURGH." 


..  NOli-Poisomu%  ^'^ 


KILLS    Red   Spider 

^/^'  r        Caterpillars.     Mealy 

^    x_c>  Bug,  Green  and  Black 

Fly,  American  Blight, 

&c.,   and  Mildew  on 

w       Roses    and    other 

Ifi     plants     :       :       :       : 


THE    BEST    AND  SAFEST    FOR    GARDEN  

AND      GREENHOUSE.        DESTROYS      THE  

PESTS    AND    ENSURES    HEALTHY    FOLIAGE 


TREATISE 


D"  iNF^MATiaN  ON  GARDEN  PESTS  GRATIS  (Post  Free] 


16;  (^^:,ll.  2  6;  lliilf--:,ll'.ii.  4-; 
.Mil.,],.  7  6;  :K;alU.n  Dniiii.  18-; 
•-'i.illi.i,    Drum,    27,6;     lo-Ciilloi, 


^. 


A  B  O  L    }3  Y  R  I  N'G'E  :g 


AS    RECOMMENDED    BY  THE 
NATIONAL      ROSE       SOCIETY 

8/6,   10  6,  14/     14/6.      Bend    "A," 

for  spraying  undersides  of  leaves, 

1/6  extra 

Of    all    NURSKRYMEN,    SKKDSMEN.    IRON- 
MONQERS    and    CHEMISTS 


E.  A.  WHITE,  Ltd.,   107  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Destroying  Weeds. 


THIS  is  the  month  when  walks,  drives,  stable-yards, 
&c.,  should  be  freed  from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the 
weeds  begin  to  show  above  the  surface  they 
should  be  attacked,  and  by  taking  proper  care  at  that 
stage  the  walks  and  avenues  can  be  kept  clean  for  the 
whole  season.  Of  the  many  preparations  now  on  the 
market  there  is  no  doubt  that  Smith's  "  Perfect"  Weed 
Killer  is  the  most  deservedly  popular.  All  over  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  it  is  used  in  very  large  quantities  both 
in  small  gardens  and  on  large  estates.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  used  in  the  Royal  Gardens  and  in  many  of 
the  public  parks  and  gardens.  It  can  be  supplied  both 
in  powder  and  liquid  form.  Most  users,  however,  find 
the  powder  the  more  convenient,  as  it  saves  carriage, 
and  being  supplied  in  free  tins  there  is  no  trouble  send- 
ing back  empties.  Prices  will  be  found  on  this  page. 
The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  the  well-known 
horticultural  chemist,  6i  South  Great  George's  Street, 
Dublin,  and  all  further  particulars  may  be  had  from  him. 

(jreenhouse  Shading. 

The  cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  convenient  pre- 
paration for  shading  greenhouses  and  all  kinds  of 
glass  roofs  is  Smith's  "  Perfect  "  Summer  Shading, 
which  can  be  had  either  white  ov  green.      It   is  applied 


cold — an  enormous  advantage  over  preparations  which 
require  to  be  used  hot.  Smith's  Shading  does  not 
wash  off  with  the  rain,  but  can  be  removed  when  desired 
by  rubbing  over  with  a  cloth  or  brush  when  wet.  It  is 
put  in  IS.  tins  (post,  4d.  extra),  and  can  also  be  had  in 
bulk  for  large  users.  The  Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M. 
Watson,  horticultural  chemist,  Gi  South  Great  George's 
Street,  Dublin,  who  is  also  Irish  agent  for  the  well- 
known  Smith's  "  Perfect "  Weed  Killer,  made  by  the 
same  firm.  Smith's  Shading  has  been  used  for  many 
years  on  the  greenhouses  at  Kew. 

Caterpillars. 

There  is  really  only  one  certain  remedy  for  all  kinds 
of  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  and  that  is  Swift's  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  and  consequently  all  up-to-date  fruit  growers 
spray  their  bushes  or  trees  with  it,  not  when  the  cater- 
pillars appear,  but  beforehand.  This  ensures  a  warm 
welcome  for  the  caterpillars,  which  are  immediately 
poisoned  before  serious  damage  is  done.  Swift's  Lead 
sticks  on  the  leaves  for  weeks,  it  can  be  applied  with 
any  ordinary  sprayer  or  syringe,  and  it  is  absolutelj- 
harmless  to  the  most  tender  foliage.  Fruit  growers 
should  write  for  further  particulars  to  the  Irish  agent — 
Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  horticultural  chemist,  6i  South 
Great  George's  Street,  Dublin. 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


Nothing  like  it  ever  seen  before.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 
All  Tins  Free.     No  Return  Empties. 

I    Tin,  sufficient   to  mak 


Thousands    of 

Tins     Smith's 

"Perfect" 

Po wd  e  r 

Weed    Killer 

used  annually 

in   Ireland 


SMITH'S    LIQUID 
WEED  KILLER 


4  Tins 

8  Tins 

12  Tins 

20  Tins 

40  Tins 


25  gallons 

£0 

2 

0 

Postage  7d. 

too 

0 

7 

0 

200 

0 

12 

6 

Box  3d.   exl 

300 

0 

•7 

0 

..     4d.      „ 

500 

1 

8 

0 

,.     6d.      „ 

.  000 

2 

10 

0 

,,       IS. 

Carriage  Paid  on  8  Tins  to  Stations  in  Ireland. 


The  Gardens,  Theydon  Priory. 
Theydon,  Bois. 
Your  Weed  Killer  last  year  gave  great  satis- 
faction. I  tried  with  Liquid  and  Powder  and  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  both;  but  as 
there  are  no  empties  to  return  with  the  Powder, 
it  is  with  me  preferable  to  the  Liquid.  I  shall 
recommend  it  to  all  I  can. — C.  WALSH. 


.\1I  si/.ial  Packages.     Owe  Gallon  makes  25  for  use.     (i    to  50  Strength  supplicil 
if  required.)     8  Gallons  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  Stations  in  Ireland. 


NOTICE.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous. 


Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,  Ltd. 


Irish  Agent  for  above — 

D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S.,"rhetLr'6l  South  Great  George's  Street 

Telephone  1971  pV  i    T  R  I       I  jM  (Almost  opposite  Dockrell's) 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Roval    1  lorticiihiiral    Society 
ol    Ireland. 

A    T  a  iiu'i'tiuv:  ofllio  couiu-il  on  tlu-   i,',lh  iilt.    al   tht- 

/A       society's  oflices,  5  Molcswoith  Siroot.    Dublin, 

at  which  scvcnicon  mombers  were  present,  (lie 

lollowinjjf  motion  w.is  proposed  bytlie  lliairnian,  Mr.  K. 

n'«.">lier,    and    seconded    by    the    Rev.    Canon     Hayes, 

M.A.  : -'•  That    we,    the    Council    of  the    Royal   llorti- 

iiltiiral  Society  of  Ireland,  do  respectively  tender  to  His 

Maiestv  King-  Georj^e  \'.  and  the  Royal  I'aniily,  .uul  .dso 

to  Her  .Majesty  Oiieen  .Mex.indra.  our  sincere  sympathy 

and  condolence  in   the  heartfelt   loss  sustained    by   the 

death  of  His  Cuacious   .Majesty  Kinj;  Kdward  \'ll.,  and 

that    the    business    of   this    meetinj^:    be    adjourned    till 

.Monday,  tiie  j^^rd  inst."     Mr.  F.  \V.  Moore,  lion,  secretary 

to  the  society,  was  directed  to  send  llic  following:  letters 

as  drafted  and  approved  : — 

"To  His  Majkstv  Ki.ng  Georc.e  \'. 

'•  We.  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  oflicers,  and 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
hc\i  nu'st   respectfully  to  ct.ni\cy  to  Vour  Majesty  and 


I  111-  Royal  Family  our  hearlfell  sympathy  atid  condolen. 
in  l!ie  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  His  liracion- 
M.ijesly  Kinj,'  Kdward  \'H.,  patron  of  Ibis  socieix 
sinie  his  .iccession.  and  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  o\ 
our  loy.illy  anil  ilevolion  to  \'our  Majesty's  throne  .tnil 
person." 

"To  IliK  Majksiv  (^}t  kkn  .\i.i:x.\m>i<.\. 

"We.  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  oflicers.  ami 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
bejj  Vour  .Majesty's  acceptance  of  our  heartfelt  symp;illi\ 
■  ind  sincere  conilolence  in  the  irreparable  loss  sustaiiuil 
b\-  the  death  of  our  bi-loved  Sf>vcriM);n,  Kinic  I'aIw.ihI 
V'll." 

The  resolution  ;ind  ;ippro\;il  oftlu' U'lti-rs  were  passed 
in  silence,  the  members  stanilinj^. 

Rej^rets  at  not  being  able  to  attend  ;ind  join  in  the 
expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  were  received  from 
Sir  John  Ross  of  Hladensburg,  K.C.B.  ;  Reg.  T. 
Harris,  LL.D.  ;    H.  P.  Cioodbody.  and  G.  Watson. 

The  adjourned  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business 
look  place  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  the  spring  show 
accounts,  including  the  prizes,  as  recommended  by  the 
Finance   Committee,    wen-    approveil  and    onU-reil    for 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 
Plants 


THE 

Carnation 

Specialists 

HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREE 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


USE  OAY'S  FRUIT  TRAYS  and  CRATES 

No  miirc  ilamai^eU  fruit.  If  propcrlN  patkcd  it  is  impossihie  for 
it  to  fSet  damasied.  The  trays  hold  ahout  .i  Ih.  of  Straw  herries,  Goose 
berries  or  Cherries,  and  are  non-retumahle,  price  2ci.  each.  The 
Crates  are  I  6  each,  and  may  he  returned  to  the  growers  for  renewals. 
Trade  onlv,  C.W.U.  They  are  strongly  made,  and  growers  speak  very 
highly  of  them. 

A  l;irge  grower  in  Early  Strawberries  in  tlie  South  of  Ireland  !.-• 
using  this  Crate,  and  finds  it  far  and  awav  the  most  satisfactory  package 
he  has  ever  seen  or  used.     ^„„  pavtUulars  from 

Rm    d'E.    DAY.  ^*«   Nursery, 

"*    **    ^'    *^  ^     SUTTON  SCOTNEY,  Hants. 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 


DAFFODILS 


AND 


NARCISSI 


Arc     iiulispeiisable,    and 

rire    clieapest    and     best 

siraii^^ht  from  the  jj^rowor. 

As  thrown  in  Ireland  they 

have  no  superiors.    Send 

for    list    of   the    old    and 

n  e  w  e  r      k  i  n  d  s  -  with 

n.inu-s  of  li'ii.  i\\iMil\-   ami   lifU'   best  kinds,  to  :  — 

Capt.    BARRHTT-HAMILTON 

KILMANOCK,    CAMPILE  via  Waterford 

Cheap    Quotatious  for   the   comiiioiur  kiii<f.\    in 

(juanlities^  for   uatnralisation    bv    Walks    and   in 

Woodlands.  CUT  BLOOMS  WHEN  IN  SEASON 

Telegrams- "llamillcpii,  Kilmanock,  Campilc" 


NORWELLS 

Perth  Boots 


FOR     GARDEN 
SPADE  WORK. 


will  be  li.ivin;;  the  usual  sp.iMc 

8/11  Hand  built, 
Light  nailed  Boots? 

PTHc  uppers  arc  of  home  tanned  aiul 
dressed  hide,  and  you  will  find  in 
them  the  satisfaction  and  reliability 
you  expect,     S6nd  s  tracine  of  your 

foot  on  paper  and  P-   O.      Boots  by    rctur  .      Price   list 

NO   105   post  free  anywhere. 

NORWELL'S,    PERTH,    N.B.    . 

ESTAnUSHBD  OVER  icO   YEARS. 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


XI 


CROSS'S^ 


CliUBICIDE 


Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Groovers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 

Cross's  Vine  Manure 

Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 

Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

/■'"i///  particulars  on  application  to   the    Manufact urcrs — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,    GLASGOW 


^'- 


I 


=^ 


Robt.Veitch&Son 

THE   ROYAL   NURSERIES 

EXETER 


.    ,    HAVE    JUST    ISSUED   AN    .    . 

ILLUSTRATED    AND    DESCRIPTIVE 

Spring  List  of  Novelties 

.    .    IN    .    . 

r-HGICE  SHRUBS,  RHODODEN' 
^  DRONS,  ROCK  PLANTS, 
TREE  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS, 
and  many  Beautiful  Border  and  Con- 
servatory  Subjects  for  Decorative  Effect 
in  the  Garden. 

All  Price  Lists  frco  on  a/tplication 

ROBERT  VEITCH  &  SON 

EXETER 


IMPORTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


I 

"NIQUAS" 

(Registered). 

The   most  successful   Non-poisonous  Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE— 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 
SPIDEK,  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

//  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES- Pint,  I/-;  Quart, 1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/- ;  Gallon,  5/- ; 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42/6. 


LETHORION 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


IMPROVED    METAL 


VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR   .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eiadication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  eflScacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  z,oon  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/"  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8cl.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6d.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 


Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Kegistered  No.  14629. 


in  Packets  containing 


All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved   Article,      It  has  been  in 

general  use  for  over  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 
And  see  that  you  get  it ! 

f^oldby  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

for  100  feet  of  glass,  I/-  ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 


Bags  of  7  lbs.,  10/6  ;    14  lbs.,  20/- 
MANUFACTURED  BY 


CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,   E.C. 


IRISH   (;.\Ki)iM\r; 


paymviil.  It  was  decidud  tliat  llu*  simmiti 
for  July  Olh,  l>i'  lu'ld  in  Mi'irion  Si|uaii',  tlu*  us.  .>i  uln.  h 
lias  boon  kiiullx  >{raiili*il  In  llu-  ioniiMissii»iuTs. 
Various  «.|(ialii)oJ  jifonllcim-n  Ufn-  ii.inuul  lo  lu*  ask«'il  to 
art  as  jiul^i's  for  tin-  smnmer  show,  iiuliuliii^  an  oxpi-rl 
for  Iho  rosf  soctioii,  for  which  both  llu'  ilali*  ami  llu- 
luiiiicrous  classes  havo  hofn  arran>fi'd  to  inako  this  a 
primary  feature.  allhoii>cli  other  sections  in  the  schedule, 
including;  the  presiilents  challenj^e  cup  class  for  hardy 
flowers,  will  be  fouml  amply  Calereil  for.  The  schedule 
can  he  had  from  the  secretary  (addr-ss  as  .•il>i>ve). 

Thirteen  new  members  were  i-lecleil.  A  litler  was 
re.id  from  the  Tully  Nursery,  Co.  KiUlare,  oHerinj;  a 
challenije  cup  .nid  ;t'^v  £,j,  anti  /ii.  as  first,  seconil,  ami 
third  money  prizes,  for  tables  i>f  Alpine  plants  in  competi- 
tion at  the  sprinif  shows  lielii  by  the  society,  the 
i.omlilioiis  including  that  the  money  prizes  are  for  llic 
^'iin/iiif/s,  the  oft'er  being^  accepted  by  the  council  with 
thanks.  The  thanks  of  the  council  were  accordeil  to 
Captain  Kiall,  D.I,.,  for  speciiiu-ns  of  flow erinyf  shrubs, 
which  included  the  beautiful  Californian  tree  poppy. 
Dendromecon  ri^idum,  the  pure  white  form  of  Clianthus 
puniceus,  and  the  Australian  .Vctus  ^racillima,  the  latter 
a  graceful,  densely-flowered  jjfreenhouse  subject  ;  and 
to  Mrs.  Greer,  Curratfh  Grange,  for  a  vase  of  Perpetual 
flowering  carnations,  in  which  we  noticed  fine  examples 
of  Winser.  Mikado,  Ceres,  and  Gladys.  For  einhteen 
varieties  of  .\lpine  auri*  ulas,  including  some  beautiful 
blues,  the  society's  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Butler.  Priestown,  Meath  ;  the  foregoing-  were  sent 
in  on  the  13th  ult.  On  the  23rd  a  table  of  Alpines,  includ- 
ing Primulas  littonia  and  Bulleyana,  with  various 
Dodocatheons  and  hardy  cypripediums.  was  set  up  by 
the  Tully  Nursery  Co.  ;  Messrs.  Chas.  Ramsay  &  Sons 
sending  from  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Rallsbridge,  a  dozen 
vases  of  fancy  and  Regal  pelaigoniums,  including  some 
lovely  colours,  notably  the  brilliant  scarlet  rubra- 
magnifica.  the  thanks  of  the  council  being  accorded  for 
both  these  bright  and  interesting  exhibits. 

Clare    Horticultural    SocietN . 

Till-;  County  Clare  Committee  of  Agriculluie  and 
Technical  Instruction,  having  granted  a  subsidy  lo  the 
Clare  Horticultural  Societ\-  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
"  fruit  and  farm  produce  "  show,  a  comprehensive  list 
of  classes  has  been  arranged  for  apples  and  pears,  also 
grain  and  root  crops.  Copies  of  schedule  maj-  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  secretary.  Lifibrd, 
Ennis. 

Stillorgan  and  Foxrock  Horticultural  Society. 

The  second  annual  show  of  this  comparatively  young 
society  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Convalescent 
Home.  Stillorgan,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  July  next. 
From  the  schedule  we  learn  that  classes  (with  good 
prizes)  have  been  arranged  for  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  Cottagers  have  special  classes  for  themselves. 
We  sincerely  wish  the  society  success,  and.  considering 
the  character  of  the  gardens  and  gardeners  in  the 
district,  are  confident  that  the  show  will  be  well  worth 
avisit.  The  hon.  sec.  is  T.  F.  Crozier,  Avonmore, 
Stillorgan. 


K 


Horticultural  Socict\ 


fHl-;  Kingsli>wn  Morticultin.il  Society  ha\e  issueil  tlif 
schi'dule  of  piizes  lo  be  ;iwariied  .it  the  show,  to  be 
lielil  in  the  Peopli-'s  Park,  Kingstv>wn,  on  Wednesdax  . 
August  17th.  The  si'heilule,  which  is  illuslr.iled,  cont;iiii-. 
p.iilicul.trs  of  cl.isses  for  nearly  .ill  kinds  of  g.inlcn 
pl.inls,  and  prizes  are  ;ilso  oflereil  for  tin-  bi-sl  cullix.iii  J 
small  gardens.  Clas>es,  too,  .ire  provided  for  exhilnis 
of  lu>ne\',  ami  ilemonsl  rations  in  ilu-  m.in.tgenient  of  bets 
will  be  ;i  fi-alurc  of  tlu-  show. 

The  'JVniplc  Show 
llu-  gii-.il  summer  show  of  the  Royal  I  lortiiiiltmal 
Society  of  Kngland  was  held  in  the  Temple  tlar- 
dens,  London,  on  .May  the  24th,  25tli,  and  2<ith,  and 
llie  leiils  and  grounds  were  as  usual  crowded 
with  ilense  masses  of  visitors.  The  exhibits  were  ex- 
treniei)'  varied,  .ind  included  not  only  the  classes  usii;il 
.It  such  shows,  but  highly  attractive  set  pieces,  such  ;i'- 
w ater  gardens  (one  of  which  had  .1  most  charming  flat; 
stonei-l  walk  borilered  with  flowering  irises),  rockeries 
constructed  with  gieat  skill  and  much  labour,  and  a  niosi 
elaborate  Japanese  garden  by  Messis.  Carter  &  Co. 
The  oichids  as  usual  were  magnificent,  one  exhibit, 
an  t^dontioda,  valued  at  j£;i.200,  was  guarded  by  a 
watchful  policeman  all  the  time.  A  new  rose  that 
attracted  great  attention  was  an  .American  red  rambler, 
W'incliuriana  Eccelsa.  produced  by  the  raiser  of  Dorothy 
Perkins,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul.  Messrs.  .\lex. 
Dickson  had  an  exhibit  confined  to  the  new  roses 
raised  by  themselves  at  .Newtownards.  Hoth  this  firm 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson  hatl  highly 
attractive  displays  ot  May  flowering  tulip,  graceful, 
fresh  and  faultless  in  colouration.  .\mong  hardy 
flowers  .Messrs.  Reamsbottom  had  a  handsome  assort- 
ment of  anemones  that  made  quite  a  distinctive  show  of 
colour  on  the  stage.  It  seemed  on  passing  through  the 
show  that  every  class  of  plant  was  represented,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  ferns,  border  and  bedding 
plants,  alpines  and  water  plants,  shrubs,  forest  trees, 
ornamental  trees,  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  raised 
in  the  open  and  imder  glass. 

Notes. 

Frkncu  G.\kiii;ninc..  -The  /)ai,r  Mail  is  organising 
a  very  ambitious  scheme  for  an  Exhibition  on  Intensive 
Cultivation  in  London  from  July  i8th  to  .August  ist. 
The  .show  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  where  good  facilities  are 
offered  for  such  a  display  It  is  intended  to  have 
gardens  in  actual  operation,  so  that  a  really  practical 
demonstration  will  be  provided  for  the  information  of 
visitors.  The  displays  and  demonstrations  will  include 
seeds,  garden  structures,  poultry  appliances,  apiary 
appliances,  fruit  bottling  processes,  garden  furniture, 
fertilisers,  &c.  As  an  appendage  to  the  show  it  is 
intended  lo  erect  eighteen  picturesque  houses  of  an  early 
English  period  for  the  occupation  of  exhibitors,  so  that 
a  good  deal  of  brains,  money  and  labour  are  being 
expended  in  order  to  secure  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  possibilities  of  small  holdings  devoted  to  extensive 
culture. 
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mCOTIGIBE 


(FUMIGANT). 


ubic  ft. 

sufficient  for   160, 
40. 


Half  Gallon  Tin  c 
Xo.  I  siie   Tin  - 1  pint         „  ,, 

No.  2  size  Tin- i  pint         ,,  ,, 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  or.  ,,  ,, 

No.  4  size  Bot. — 4  01.  ,,  ,, 

No,  4i  size  Bot.— 2  oz.        „  „ 

No.  5  size  Bot. — i  oz.  ,,  ,, 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOriClDB  PLANT  SPRAY 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  G 
lly,  &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2S. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  ?-gal.,  ps. 

Gallon,  los.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  E.7AD1CAT0R. 

28  lbs.,  to  dress  loosquare  yards,  7s.  6d. ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  218.      Carriace  naid. 

QOWS    SI.ua    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER. 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER:     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d..   IS.,   and  2S.   6d.   Decorated  Tins. 

GOWS  I  GOW'S 

WEED   KILLER  POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

make  51  ctl*'< 


LIQUID 


>  free.    Carriage  paid. 


0.  I  Tin.  2/-.  to  uialte  -it  fill. 

0.2 Tin.  6/6,  ..      100    „ 

Tint  free.    Carriage  paid. 


HUNTER  &  COW,   46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


*  EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 

SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

50   gallons    of  mi.\ed    solution   will    kill    all 

weeds  en  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution  ]  Free  Tins 
1/9  „       25       „  .,  and 

6/-  ,,     100       ,,  ,,  )      Cases. 

LIQUID.     1-50. 
i  gallon         -       2/-     -     drum  free 

1  „  -      3/6    -        ..     gd.  extra 

2  .,  -      6  6    -        ,.     1/6      ,. 
5       ..  -      14-    -        >.     2/6      „ 

10       „  -     25  6     -    cask  5/-       ., 

•EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  - 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 


(PATENT). 
ight  Iron   Fi  M 


tlken  cJ(«n   ui  I  icni    ^     I 

•  nieTiAinei  woilied  \, 
kept  the  peas  neat  and  tid 

•  Your  Pea  Trameis  ai  e 
first  received  the  peas  are  n 
are  great  saving  of  trouble 

Write  fob  Pr 


_^  The  Paragon  Pea 
Trainer  Co., 

e\        Bridg:e  St.,  Banbridgre, 
Co.  Down. 


******************** 

iPULHAM    &   son! 


Q.         By  Appointment  V 

%    ^  ^  n 

Ji.     ]Ii-.%raje-t\  till-  K 


71    NEWMAN    ST. 

OXFORD  ST. 
LONDON,    W. 

Specialists   in 


^Rock   Formation  ^< 

dT  As    executed    in    numerous    places    in   Ireland    T^ 

y  in    the     formation    of    ROCK     GARDENS,     LAKES,    ^ 

^  STREAMS,   CASCADES,    BRIDGES,    &c.,   including  at    ^ 

:^  STEPHEN'S   GREEN    PARK,    DUBLIN                   ^ 

#  .^,                           ^ 

^  Illustrated  prospectus  on   application.      Clients   waited    ^ 

:^^  on  to  advise,  by  arrangement.                                                          y^ 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 


A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm.  Slug^s  and 
Grubs  ill  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices — 1/=  and  2/=  Tins; 
14  lb.  Bag,  3/=  ;  28  lbs.,  5/=  ;  56  lbs.,  8/=  ; 
r   cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— i  Pint  (lo  make 
12  gallons),  l/-  ;  Onart,  2/=  ;  h  Gallon,  3/-  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

GLIM  AX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices-  Tins,    I/3  and  2/=  ;    14  lb.   Bag,   3/6; 

28  lbs.,  6/=  ;    56  lbs.,   ll/=  ;    i    cwt.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  foi- 
from  12  to  18  months.  Prices— No.  i  Tin,  2/=  ; 
2   Tins,   3/6  ;    No.   2   Tin,    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Boundary  Chemical  Co.^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 
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Flowering  of  Apples. 


NlvpKS    MAOK    ON     MAV     I.S,     lt)IO,    AT    MlKAMAK. 
ClXTRA,     Co.     1X>\VN. 

Kro>,'inoro  I'mlilir,  in  full  Howi-r,  but  very  si-.in . 
Stirliii)^  Castli-,  small  trei*.  ;i  ni.iss  of  l>looin  ;  I.;iii.- 
I'riiico  .\ll)erl,  in  hm\,  a  lillU'  heal  would  hrinj^  ii  oui 
in  two  days,  scaii'e  ;  I'l-asg-ooil  .N\>nsiicli,  bnil  only  .iiul 
poor;  Hisni.iirk,  fnll  IIowit,  almost  ovit,  si-arcc,  llu-n- 
arc  never  more  llian  a  few  apples  on  this  tree  ;  ('oillin 
Keswiek,  perfeetion  of  (lower,  very  prolilie  ;  Northern 
Diimpiin^c.  ful!  flower,  very  )food,  a  mass  of  bloom  ; 
Duchess  of  Oldenlnirj;^,  full  tlower,  some  petals  fallinj^, 
it  is  covered  with  bloom;  Lady  I  lenniker,  in  buil  far 
back,  fair  ;  Cox's  I'omona,  bud  and  late  and  poo\  ; 
Sturmer  Pippin,  cominjf  into  bloom,  scarce  ;  <Jueen 
Caroline,  coming  into  bloom,  scarce  ;  Belle  I'ontoise, 
in  bud,  but  very  few,  bad  ;  Cravenstein,  in  (lower,  but 
few  and  unsatisfactory. 

[Mrs.  Ing-lis,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  above 
notes,  states  that  Miramar  is  on  the  shores  of  Helfa-.t 
Lou^h,  quite  close  to  the  sea,  is  not  at  all  sheltered, 
and  the  soil  a  rather  heavy  clay.  The  trees  are  all 
trained  as  cordons.] 

Wallflowers. — ^Villa  j^ardeners  should  sow  wall- 
flower seed  at  once  in  order  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants 
for  next  spring-  and  early  summer  flowering.  The  front 
garden  of  a  Dublin  suburban  house,  which  we  happen  to 
pass  every  daj",  has  been  for  weeks  past  one  glorious 
sheet  of  colour  from  hundreds  of  flowering-  spikes  of  this 
proli(ic  and  richly  coloured  flowering  plant.  The  whole 
garden  is  planted  with  wallflower  and  only  wallflower, 
and  the  result  is  effective  in  the  extreme.  This  is 
far  better  than  fllling  the  relatively  small  area  with 
diiTerent  kinds  of  plants,  with  different  habits  of  growth 
and  diversit)-  of  colour.  The  aim  was  apparently  to 
secure  uniformity  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  effect  is 
as  harmonious  as  it  is  charming. 

Chrvsantheml-ms. — .-Ml  plants  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  pot  culture  and  are  not  already  in  the  ground 
should  be  put  out  at  once.  If  the  plants  are  required 
bushy  and  dwarf,  pinch  back  the  side  shoots  during  the 
present  month.  Secure  the  shoots  to  stakes.  Water 
must  be  given  freely  when  required.  The  portion  of 
shoot  pinched  off  maj-  be  long  enough  to  form  cuttings. 
Insert  singly  in  thumb  pots,  pinch  over  the  points  when 
growth  has  well  begun,  and  allow  three  shoots  to 
develop  and  bloom.  These  dwarfed  plants  will  make 
excellent  specimens  to  put  to  the  front  of  the  larger 
ones.  July  will  see  some  of  the  earliest  pompons  in 
bloom,  and  will  last  till  September,  when  the  larger 
flowering  varieties  will  blossom.  The  single  chrysan- 
themums are  very  effective  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  should  not  be  so  severely  thinned  as  the  larger 
varieties.  Their  flowers  are  naturally  smaller,  and  so 
the  more  bushy  the  plant  is  the  finer  display  of  flowers 
there  will  be. 

Catalogues. 

Sr.MMER  Bedding  Plants.  Wm.  Watson  &  Sons. — 
The  summer  cometh  when  the  villa  gardener  hastens  to 
plant  out  his  flower  beds  with  plants  specially  chosen  to 
yivo  the  t^-ayest  effect  to  the  surrouiulings  of  his  home, 
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and  here  is  a  carefully  prepared  booklet  that  will 
materially  help  him  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  There 
are  the  old  favourite  geraniums,  asters,  and  begonias, 
the  gorgeous  chrysanthemum,  the  ever  useful  Lobelia 
ageratum,  and  flowers  of  old  association  and  sweet 
memory,  such  as  heliotrope,  marigold  and  mignonette, 
musk  and  violas,  auriculas,  marguerites,  and  very  many 
more. 

Floral  Glide  of  Plants.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. — 
This  is  a  very  complete  catalogue  indeed  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers  usually  grown  in  gardens — in 
fact  in  some  respects  it  is  unequalled  in  its  lists  of 
varieties.  Gardeners  are  sure  to  find  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  scanning  its  200  odd  pages. 

Jones's  Summer  Catalogue  of  Garden  Plants. 
Gowran.  Co.  Kilkenny. — A  brief  but  carefully  compiled 
list  of  useful  plants  most  suitable  for  summer  beds  and 
borders,  grown  by  a  specialist  who  has  a  great  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  selection.  We  should  like  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  nursery  "  stuff"  listed  in  the 
present  catalogue. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  the  manufacturers  of 
•'  Abol "  insecticides,  send  us  a  booklet  entitled  •'  Insects 
and  Mildew  on  Garden  Plants  and  Trees  and  their 
Destruction."  It  gives  an  account  of  a  large  number  of 
tests  on  the  extermination  of  all  the  more  common  fungi 
and  insect  pests  with  the  firm's  own  preparations,  to- 
gether with  the  special  precautions  to  be  used  in 
particular  cases.  The  firm  pledges  its  reputation  upon 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  described  tests. 


NOTICE 


The  Editor  of  Irish  Gar- 
dening would  be  grateful  to 
any  (Irish)  correspondent  who 
would  kindly  supply  him  with 
a  record  of  observations  as  to 
the  date  of  general  flowering 
of  any  varieties  of  apples 
coming  within  his  own  per- 
sonal   notice    this    season. 

Particulars  as  to  soil,  aspect, 
temperature,  &c.,  would  make 
the  record  all  the  more  valuable 
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LISTER'S    TUBS 

FOR  PALMS,  SHRUBS,  &c 


N 


Made 

throughout  at 

Dursley 

from  the 

Finest 

Oak   and   Teak 

by 

Skilled     British 

Workmen 


Write  for  particulars  to  Sole  Makers^ 


v: 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  DURSLEY,  Glos 


y 


IRISH     (JAKDl.MXc;. 


I  1r-  Dul-jlin  W'holcMiIc  Markets. 


Ill 


inaiki'ls, 
iiT-iiUTi';i 


•'"K 


M.W  has  been  a  busy  inoiiih 
priHliiiH"  I'omimios  to  arii\ 
ijiiantiiii-s  as  tlu"  si'asi>ii  aii\aiu"i*s. 
The  ilfinaiul  tlnoii^hont  tlu'  moiilh  ("or  all  i-lasNi-s  ol 
proiluri'  was  ijood,  aiul  in  inosi  cases  the  priies  lealisoil 
were  lair  ;  vet  in.  sonu>  eases  eerlain  vevfi'lables  anil 
sonte  varieties  of  eiit  flowers  went  elu-ap  owin^  to  lari^^e 
snpplies,  as  in  the  ease  of  searU-t  anemones  anti  rhubarb. 
At  present  fruit  is  plentiful,  anil  ifood  lionu'-vfrown 
ifrapes  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  (iyure.  Irish 
ifoviseberries  are  beinj;  marketed  in  limited  quantities, 
and  about  the  middle  of  tlie  month  people  with  bushes 
to  thin  would  have  found  it  very  profilable  to  send  their 
ihimiinjfs  to  market.  Forced  strawberries  are  cheap 
.  onsiderinjj  season.  Irish  apples  are  scarce,  Hramlev's 
Seedlinj;  beini^'  the  principal  variety.  .Vustralian  appli-s 
ind  South  African  pears  arrive  in  quantities  tiiat  main 
■  lin  Ihe  prices  without  overslockinj^^  the  market. 

Cut  flowers  have  been  abundant  and  prices  low,  larj^e 
i'unches  of  anemones,  roses,  tulips  and  narcissi  bein^r 
obtainable  at  a  very  low  figure.  Lily  of  the  valley  sells 
better  when  not  too  open,  and  in  this  condition  it  is 
selling^  well  at  the  present  time. 

X'eifetables  are  plentiful — seakale,  asparag^us,  broccoli 
I  lid  particularly  rhubarb,  are  most  in  evidence.  Home- 
thrown  tomatoes  are  arriving  in  limited  quantities.  First- 
class  cabbages  are  yet  scarce,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
price  for  choice  heads  a  good  plan  is  to  market  them  in 
crates  holding  six  to  eight  dozen. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prices  for  the  month  :   - 

Friit 


strawberries  (forced), 
liooseberries, 
iirapes(Best  Black). 
\pples  (Bramley's), 
Do.   (Australian), 
I'ears  (South  .\frican). 


From 
s.     d. 


per  lb. 
per  qrt. , 
per  lb. 
per  brl. 
per  box 
do. 


Flowers 
Aurum  Lilies,  per  bunch  of  six 

Lily  of  the  X'alley,  per  bunch 

Scarlet  Anemones  do. 

.N'arcissi  (Pheasant  Eye),  do. 
Tulips,  do. 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

Roses  (Red),  per  bunch 

Gladioli^ The  Bride),       do. 
Sniilax,  per  bundle 

\'k.get.\bles 


Broccoli, 

Beet, 

Cabbage  (York), 

Carrots, 

Leeks. 

Parsley, 

Spinach, 

Rhubarb, 

Seakale, 

Asparagus, 

Salads     Cucumbers,  per  doz. 

Tomatoes  (home),  pe 

Lettuce,         per  doz. 

Scallions. 
Herbs  —  Mint, 

Sage, 

Thyme, 
26th  May,  1910. 


per  flasket 
per  doz. 
per  load 
per  bunch 
per  doz. 
per  float 

do. 
per  12  doz. 
per  bunch 
per  bundle 


r  lb. 
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per  bunch 

per  doz.  bunches    .03  o 

do.  .     o     g  I 

do.  .      o   10  I 

Robert  High  Cl.\rke. 


SkilluHy,  quickly,  aiiJ  cheaply,  for  ,//i.i  purpose  rc^uiruiK  illusira 
lions,  but,  as  wf  have  b<:n  blockmaker-i  to  "Irish  Gard<:ninK"  Mnce 
its  lirst  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  KJod  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural  subie.ls.    for    S.-.'Jsiiien\    Cil.il.  .mi.-s    .iiiJ    A  J  v-.-rtiseiiienls. 

IRISH  PHOTO    ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel   House,  Westland    Row,   DUBLIN. 


WINDOW   GLASS 

Polished    Plate    for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  (ilass  at   Lowest   Rates. 

DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS  ! 

HOYTE'S   WEED    KILLER. 

Stroiij;/j'  Kecomnieiiiieti  for  the  Destruction  of  H'eeds,  &•(. 

Price,  2s.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon  ; 
ID  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &     SON,    The  City  o(  Dublin  Drug  Hall, 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention  this  Paper 


BEST 
ECLIPSE 


SALT 


Also  Ground  and  Lump  RocK 


Flower    &    McDonald 

14    D'OLIER    STREET,    DUBLIN 

MAI..\HinK,    SKKRRtKS    iV     RaI.BRIGG.AN 


BECKER  BROS. 


Prices- 


!/5,     2/2,     2/-,    T^PJ    A    C         2/5,    2/2,     2/- 

/lo,  1/8,  I  6,     I  l^/\43«   '/'o,  1/8,  1/6, 


1/4,  1/2. 


/4,    1/2. 


8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     p,    ... 
..o   17  Nth.  Earl  St.      Oublm. 


Miscellaneous   Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine    Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 

Weed    Killer    Ctr) 

have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  Richards'  Arsenate 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 

Tho  following-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 
g-iven  users  £froat  satisfaction  : — - 

XL  ALL  SPONGING  WASH,  equallv  good  for  svringing  or 
spr.iviu-  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liqnid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fungicide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

Can  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting-  of  New  and 
Renovating-  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.         Plans    Prepared,  Estimates    Free. 

RICHARD   C    McM.  SMYTH,  RR.H.S. 

Mount  Henry  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


TRIM 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Society  have  fixed  date 
for  holding  Show  for  Wednesday,  7th  Sept.,  1910. 


PATRICK    HEALY,  Secretary. 


AUTO-SHREDS  l^SS*'.-^ 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i.ooo  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.  Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY.  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 
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EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL     INSTRUCTION     FOR     IRELAND 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture    .     Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry  Fattening  .     . 
Forestry         .     Cheese- Making       .     . 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  courses  in  the  above 
subjects  at  any  of  the  Department's  Institutions  during- 
Ihe   year,  iqio-ii.  should   make   early  application  to— 

THE    SECRETARY 

Department  oi  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical   Instruction   for  Ireland,    Di  bmn 


FRENCH    GARDENING    IN 
IRELAND 

At  — FIDDQWN    FRUIT   AND    FLOWER 

FARM     .     .     .     .     CO.  KILKENNY 

Instruction  can  be  given  to  lady  pupils.       For  Price 
List  or  Prospectus  apply  to  Principal. 


ANOTHER    PROOF! 

HAVING  secured  space  in  Irish  Gardening  for 
this  advertisement  of  Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  I 
now  find  (May  25th)  that  many  items  of  my  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  Summer  Bedding  and  \'egetable  Plants 
are  practically  all  bespoke.  Do  not  these  early  orders — 
having  all  being  placed  by  customers  satisfied  in  past 
years — afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality  of  mj- 
Nurserv  products  ?  Lists  of  varieties  still  obtainable 
on  application.  I  CHALLENGE  THE  KINGDOM 
for  better  quality  at  the  same  prices. 

WALLACE  HAMMOND,  Paulbeg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh 


PURE    ICHTHEMIO   GUANO. 

too  HIgbeit  Award! ;   Oold  McdaU  froni 
all  <bc  Priaclpal  Exblbltlou*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Pertlliser. 


RECI&TERCO 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

Supplied  in  Tins  and  Bags,  ed.  to  XO/-.    Carniigt  paid 
on  quantities  of  28  lbs.  and  upwards. 

Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manulacturers, 

WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

IPSWICH,  England, 
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Kingstown    I  I».)R  i  k  im/iural  Solikiv 

mm  ":^.....w.. 


I'llJcr  thr  FairiM 
of 

Ihrir    »x,.|ir.„ 


V;> 


KIN(;S  lOWN     MDW'l.R     SI  lOW 

PEOPLE'S   PARK       .... 


=!i^ 


WEDNESDAY.  17th  AUGUST,  1910 


# 


VALUABLK    PKIZHS    IN    CLASSES    POK 


Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables.    Cakes  and  Honey 


SHKCIAL 
COTTAGERS'    SECTION 

SEVEKAL 
A  M  A  T  !•:  U  K      CLASSES 

jt     J. 

Si  III  1)1  1,1.  oi    Tki/ks  ash  Fti.i. 

rvKIUTLAKS      FKO.M 

riu"  SiHietaiy 

Kiiij^sUnvM  Horticultural  Society 

Teclmical  School 

KiNc;sri>\VN 


North     Kildare     Horticultural    Society 


SHOW 


OF    FLOWERS,    VKCiKTABLES,    FRUIT 
AND    HOME    INDUSTRIES 


Will    I...    h.l.l    l,y    kill. I     (.PlMllssioll    nf    It.    J.    C.     MstX-Kll, 

AT     OAKLY     PARK,     CELBRIDG 
On  Wednesday,  27th  July,   1910 


Clalo-;  u|Mii   1  ciV! 

Admission,  6d. 


I".\liil.in>iii  (l.jses  r,  ji.tn. 

Children,  3d. 


Main    l'..Mr;iiii'i'  <  lair  (o|>|Mi-.iic 
MILITARY     BAND 


SPORTS,  DONKEY  RACES,  &c. 
DANCING   COMPETITIONS 

(Open  10  all  Kildaro 
l'".iilrv  WfJiil.  1  IJilrifs,  wliicli  el-  w  Kay  liofurr 


Irish  JiK 
Irish  Reel 
Hornpipe 


10  -  6; 

10  -  6, 

10  •  5; 

Mi>.  lion.',  I'rl 


KEFRHSHMHNTS    ON    OkOUNUS 

lliizclliiiKh  Stalldii  within  i.in-  mill-  nf  Slinw  tiroiiiiil 


FINGAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

TU1-:    ANNUAL    SHOW   will   be  lu>kl  ai    MAI.A- 
HIDE    on    Saturday,     ifilh    July,     igio 


For  Scheilule  and  Fiitry  Forms  apply  lo  Iho  Hon. 
Secretary.  Miss  Pi.inkktt,  Poriinarnoik  iloiis*-, 
Baldoylc.      Fntrics  close  Jul}'  qtli 


Orr's  "LASSO"  altarlim.'nl  (I'aicnl  applied  for)  (\ 
.-iiltini,--  •'hIa.-klu-.-iils."  or  "heiils"  and  •' I  hraiu-ens  "- 
makes  a  rough  lawn  smooth  and  a  smooth  lawn  smoother ;  c.-i 
1)1'  tillr-d  ii>  niosi  of  liu'  v.'uioiis  tn.ikcs  i'"!"  marliines  in  n^ 


1 

i 

^ 

-^ 

1 

-~5S?^ 

^^K 

' 

W  ^tmSOBESSkftKBawwi 

ms!^% 

All  kinds  (if  I,a«[i  Mowers  sent  fur,  sharpened,  repaired  and  returned 


KENNAN 


&  SONS, 
LTD. 


FISHAMBLE 

STREET 


Dublin 


PROTICCI  \i>rR  f.ARDKNS.  C-.,ird.-n  NcKim 
i>r  i;^ot>il,  slr-otii^^,  sin.ill  nu'sh,  oilfil  ami  dr«'ss4-i! 
100  yds.  by  i  yd.,  4s.;  by  2  yds.,  8s. ;  by  .3  ytl^ 
wiilc.  I2S.,  anil  so  i>n  lo  an\-  wiillli  or  Icniflli  siippiii'il 
Cairiaj,'c  paid  on  all  ordi-rs'ovcr  5s.-  H.  j.  GASSO.N 
Wl  Works,  RNK. 

L\R(.iEST  stock  of  Ciovernmcnt  boik-r-niado  Wat'- 
i  Tanks  of  all  sizes  and  ilescriptions  in  Knjflan 
just  in  ;  splendid  value  ofteieil.  Stale  yow  retpiii' 
inenls.  ;iiul  send  for  list  lo  H.  J.  G.A.SSONi  (.■..nernmen 
Conli-.ii-lor,  R\V..      Kstablished  126  years. 

WATKRI'ROOF  CO\ERS.  same  malerial  an. 
pliable  as  railway  sheets  ;  12  ft.  by  9  ft.,  I2S. 
i.S  II.  by  9  ft.,  15s.;  and  so  on  lo  any  size  a(  IS.  p« 
si|.  yil..  with  l.islies.  .Superior  stout  rot-proof  (Iree 
C.mvas,  IS.  6d.  sc|.  yd.,  with  laslu-s.  Horses'  siroii;. 
canvas  Loin  Cloths,  linetl  with  .Armv  Ruj^jfin^,  46  in 
by  38  in.,  3s.  .All  Leather  Head  Stalls,  any  size.  25.  6d 
each.  Neck  Collars,  any  size,  6s.  6d.  each.  Quaulil) 
larj^e  pieces  Tarpaulin.  25s.  cwl.  ;  odd  pieces,  suilablt 
for  rooting^,  at  8s.  cwt.  -H.  J.  GAS.SON,  Governmen' 
Contractor,  R^'^l 


MH.ITARV    KNEE    BOOTS,    smart    appearance 
7s.  6d.  pair.      Naval  Knee  Boots,   very  stroiiK 
5S.  6d.  per  pair.      Bluchers.  5s.  6d.  per  pair.     Any  size 
C'arriat^^e  paid.     Gash    returned    if   not   approved  of. 
H.   J.   G.ASSON,   Government  Contractor,   RYE. 
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Naas    District    Horticultural    Society 

ANNUAL    SHOW 

WILL    1!K    llKLl) 

On    Wednesday,    lOth    August,   1910 

Entries  close  4th  August 

Schedules  on  application  to 
Dr.  O'Donel  Browne 

Naas 

THREE     SILVER     CUPS 

.    .    and    .    . 

Valuable  Prizes  for   Flowers,   Fruit  and   Vegetables  ;    open 

to  all  Ireland 

*  *  Co.    Clare    Horticultural    Society  *  * 


SUMMER    SHOW 


Military   BarracRs 


■ENNIS 


On  10th  AUGUST,   1910 

Entries  close  -2)1(1  Aiiif/tst.       Sfheiliiles  and  all  pailiciilars  from  -- 
//.    n/LL,   Hon.  Sec,   LIFFORD,    ESXIS 

Classes    for    Cottagers,    Amateurs    and    Professionals 


SPECIALS  .  . 

TONES'    CHALLENGE    CUP 
FOR    VEGETABLES 

I  Open  to  Counties  (i.iKvay.   Clare,    IJinerick 
.uul    I'lpperaryj 

Sydenham's  for  Sweet   Peas 
Jones*  .  for  Sweet  Peas 

Eckford's     ,  for  Sweet  Peas 
Daniel's       .  for  Vegetables 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


Cut  to  dimensions,  paclted  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station. 

.     "  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"VALENTINE"  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

.     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES   And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


GLASS    . 
PAINT     . 

BOILERS 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS   Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 
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JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

IS^    Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Greenhouses 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,    BRISTOL 


SUITABLE    t-OR 


lOUMCs.  (inrdi-n  Ki-amcs,  .Vc 
Sti-<iii(;ly  iiinik'  ill  scctii 

Cnrriage   Pnid. 


lift.  -tft.  30- 

7  40  - 


^JEALS 


DescriptiveCataloQue 
with  all  Noveltie5'^'<# 
now  ready  Post  free 
J.Oheal  5^  i3on3,=^.^ 
TheNur^erio.Crawleij. 


ShanksI 

Lawn  Mowers 

70  Years  Reputation  ^    , 


,'     The  favourites  of  a 

LGard«ner3,  Amateur  &{^ 
__        Professiona' 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


fr 

^ ^1 

GARDEN  REaUISITES 

FOR   GREENHOUSE 

LAWN    MOWERS 

AND  GARDEN 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

Complete     protection 

GARDEN    STAKES 

from    weather   exposure 

SPADES           FORKS 
TROWELS,    &c. 

is     secured     by     using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 

HORTICULTURAL 

PAINT.      It    does    not 

GLASS 

crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 

Further  particulars  on  Application 

THos  DOCKF 

?  E  L  L  '°"!xt  °°- 

SOUTH    GREAT   GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN       | 

v^                                                                                   J) 

**  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century," 


r 

THOMSONS 

Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED 

FOR  VINES, 
TOMATOES, 
CUCUMBERS, 
FLOWERING, 
FOLIAGE  and 
FRUIT  BEARING 
PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 
LAWNS,  &c. 


PERFECT 
^PLANT  FOODS 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 


This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in  public  favour. 
Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers  - 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


HARTLAND'S    NEW    SEEDLING 
DAFFODILS    FOR    1910    .    .    . 

We  are  offering-  from  Nice  Stocks  our  New  Daffodils 
and  Narcissus  for  the  Season  in  some  Rare  Novelties, 
all  our  W.  B.  Hartland's  own  raising-,  including-  that 
Magnificent  Early  Bicolor  Trumpet 

"Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  " 
as   named    bv   the    late    Mr.    F.    W.    Burbidge  ;    Agnes 
Pearson,   a  lovely  Parvi ;    King  of  the   Poets,  a  come 
to  stay  market  flower  ;    Prometheus,  an  immense  Parvi, 
with  Rosa  Bedford,  named  also  by  Mr.  Burbidge. 

We  are  likewise  offering  a  "Unique  Collection,"  all 
grown  at  Ard  Cairn,  for  earl}'  delivery,  and  from  stocks 
purchased  from  the  most  distinguished  growers  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  New  White  Trumpets,  Incom- 
parabilis,  and  Giant  Leedsii  varieties. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  the  world  that  the  soil  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  particularly  at  Ard  Cairn  is  famous  for 
the  production  of  its  quality,  both  in  rare  Tulips  and 
Narcissus. 

We  pay  carriage,  and  meet  early  orders  with 
liberality  and  promptness  of  delivery. 

|^=  OUR  LIST  this  season  will  be  ready  early  in 
July,  and  we  ask  for  the  full  confidence  of  the  public 
over  this  famous  Irish  Industry  of  ours,  now  running 
over  quarter  of  a  century. 

*^*  We  are  no-w  prepared  to  take  orders  for  plants  of  the 
Xe-iV  Winter  Blooiuing  Carnations.     Price  on  application. 


Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Growers 

3,'pATS'S-Er  ARD   CAIRN.  CORK 


Mm  MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd 

^"Ij^^^A  HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS,     HEATING,     VENTILATING 


HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS,     HEATING,     VENTILATING 
AND    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS 


Plans  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Conservatories.  &c.,   in  any  part  of  the  Country, 

GLASGOW     i_'i   ST.  VINCENT   STREET.  LONDON-8  CAMDEN   ROAU,   N.W 

EDINBURGH    i Registered  Office  and  Works )-BALCARRES    STREET,    MORNINGSIDE. 

T.-IeKr.ims:    •'TRHIBHAUS,    LONDON,"    and    ■' HOTHOUSK,    KDINBUPGH." 


MawPS 


KILLS  RED  SPIDER, 
CATERPILLARS,  MEALY 
BUG,  GREEN  and 
BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN 
BLIGHT,  Ac,  and  MIL- 
V  DEW  on  RDSES  and 
\'}     other  plants  : 


THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  FOR  GARDEN  AND 
GREENHOUSE.  DESTROYS  THE  PESTS  AND 
ENSURES   HEALTHY   FOLIAGE  


TREATISE  "D" 


WITH   FULL 
INFORMATION 


ON  GARDEN  PESTS  GRATIS 


AND 
POST  FREE 


2  6;    ll:iif  /mI|..„.  4  , 


8/6,   10  6,   14/     14/6 
Bend    "  A,"    1    6  extra 


■4firABOL"]sY'RI  N  c:e 


AS     RECOMMENDED     BY     THE     NATIONAL     ROSE     SOCIETY 
Of    all    NURSERYMEN,     SEEDSMEN,     IRONMONGERS    and    CHEMISTS 

E.  A.  WHITE,  Ltd!i  107  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT 


IRISH   GARDENING 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

At  the  meeliiiy:  of  the  council,  Mr.  J.  Wylio  Hender- 
son presiding',  June  loth,  the  following^  letter  whs  read  : 

"Dublin  Castle,  24th  xMay,  1910. 
"To  tlie  Hon.   Secretary, 

"Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directetl  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
inform  you  that  the  resolution  adopted  iiy  tiie  president, 
vice-presidents,  officers,  and  council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland  has  been  laid  before  His 
.Majesty  Kin^  Georg-e  the  Fifth,  who  has  commanded 
His  Excellency  to  thank  tlie  society  for  their  message 
of  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the  lamented  death  of 
His  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  and 
for  their  assurance  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  I  am.  Sir, 
Vour  obedient  servant.  '   J.  B.  DOUGHERTY." 

I'inal  arrang^ements  were  made  for  the  summer  show 
lo  bo  liekl  in  .Merrion  .Squaie  oi\  Wednesday.  July  6th. 
iiu  lulling  tlu-  engagement  of  a  military  band  and  the 
|MO\iding  of  tea.  Prices  of  admission  lo  llie  show  wi-re 
lixcil  at  2s.  from  2  o'clock  till  5  ;  tickets  purcha>etl 
Ixlore  day  of  show,  and  which  ma}'  be  had  at  the 
principal  seed  shops  in  the  city,  bi-ing  is.  6tl  ;  admission 
Irom  5  till  7,  when  show  closes,  being  is.  The  show 
will  be  open  to  meml)ers  of  the  society  only  ;it  1  o'clock 
by  signing  members'  book  at  entiancc.  'Jhe  usual 
show  connnittees  were  appointed.  Members'  sets  of 
six  transferable  tickets  have  been  foiwarded  in  accord- 
ance wiih  Rule  \'ll..  and  ai  e  available  for  either  the 
sunnner  or  aulmnn  shows.  Mr.  J.  W.  (.irant,  the  rose 
ixpert,  has  kin>lly  promised  to  adjudicate  in  the  rose 
section,  all  the  classes  of  which  promise  to  be  unusualh 
well  tilled.  Oi\  the  proposition  of  Mr.  G.  ^L  Ross', 
r.  \V.  Russell,  Esq..  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 


Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Horticultural  Show   at  Liverpool. 

In  conjunction  with  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Liverpool  a  very  successKil  flower 
show  was  arranged.  The  exhibits  occupied  three  larg^e 
tents,  and  were  a  source  of  much  interest  to  the  visitors 
to  the  show.  A  very  fine  lot  of  sweet  peas  secured  an 
award  for  Miss  Hemus,  Holdfast  Hall,  LJpton-on  Severn. 
.\mongf  the  new  varieties  included  in  the  collection, 
Guy  Hemus,  mauve  ;  Paradise  Swziana,  flaked  ;  and 
Elizabeth  Hemus,  pink,  were  noticeable.  The  flowers, 
of  another  newcomer,  Paradise  Peach  Blossom,  were 
exceptionally  fine  and  of  good  substance.  Mr.  A.  F'. 
Dutton,  Tver,  Bucks,  staged  a  mag-nificent  collection 
of  carnations,  including^  Mikado,  a  rich  deep  mauve  ; 
a  new  variety  "  Iver  Yellow,"  not  yet  on  the  market, 
but    which    for    its    form,    distinct  lemon-yellow  colour 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 
Plants 

Write  to- 


THE 

Carnation 

Specialists 

HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREE 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


Laxton's  New  Strawberries  for   1910 


Including  the  Grand  New  Varieties  — 
Laxton's  Unique  and  Count 
Laxton's    Utility     and    Rival 

Also   LAXTON'S   CROPPER 
LAXTON'S    PROGRESS 
LAXTON'S   REWARD 

And  the  3  Grand  New  Flavour  Varieties 
LAXTON'S    EPICURE 
LAXTON'S    PINEAPPLE 
LAXTON'S    CONNOISSEUR 

Early  Potted  Runners  of  RoYAL  Sovereign 
(or  forcing,    15s.    100;    open  ground,   5s.    100 

The  Largest  Cultures  in  Europe.     Grown  specially  loi 
Runners.      Grand    Plants.      Millions    Sold   Annually 


A  kill  Catalogue  and  Price  List  will   be  sent 


appli 


LAXTON    BROTHERS,    BEDFORD 


IRISH     GARDENING 


.ind  j?r.icetul  liahil  is  ili-Miuil  l«.  luioim-  \ii\  populai  . 
OthiT  varitMii's.  Wiiulsor.  pink;  Lawsoii  Kncliaiitross, 
i-eriso  pink  :  and  Boaion.  irinjsoii.  wci o  also  >ta>fi>d 
in  fino  londition.  Moos.  I.iniilod.  had  I  wo  oxiiihils.  ono 
of  floral  dosi),'ns  in  whioh  sonu-  new  stylos  anti  lOin- 
filiations  of  oolonr  woro  \ilili/.od.  and  tlio  otlior  ol 
horkuooiis  and  alpiiio  plants.  Tlioso  laltor  mailo  an 
oxiolloiit  display  and  oooiipyinvr  poilii^"  *»'  ••>i'  *i""lio  o( 
ilio  lar>fost  lout  tlio  plants' woro  .iriannod  to  oxoollont 
offool.  Messrs.  .Alox.  Diokson  iV  Son,  of  Dublin  and 
Rolfast.  staged  a  splendid  oollootion  of  roses  wliieli 
was  a  busv  eeiilre  of  .ittraction  durini,'  the  eontinii- 
aneeof  the  show.  .Another  Irish  linn,  Messrs.  I|ok>,' 
\  Robertson,  exhibited  .i  eolleetion  of  Iris,  t'.ladioli  and 
siinil.ir  plants.  Very  few  amateurs  exhibited,  but  the 
voy^etables  shown  by  the  Hon.  \'ieary  Ciibbs  of  Klstree, 
wi-ro.   as   usual,   exeollent. 

In  none  of  the  eonipetitive  elassi-s  wi-re  the  entries 
numerous,   but   all   the  exhibits  were  of  a  hii^h    stand-    j 
.ird.       The   trade    displ.iys   oeeupiod    nearly   the   whole 
of  the  slai(in_<. 


C'liallcnfj^c   Clip  tor   Alpine   Plants. 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 


DAFFODILS 
NARCISSI 


Are     iiKiispciisablo,    and 

are    cheapest    and    best 

straight  from  the  grower. 

.As  grown  in  Ireland  they 

have  no  superiors.    Send 

for    list    of    the    old    and 

Ti  e  w  e  r      kinds  —  with 

names  of  ten,  Iwentv  and   fifty  best  kinds,  to:  — 

Capt.    BARRETT-HAmIlTON 

KILMANOCK,    CAMPILE  via  Waterford 

C/ic.i/'  Oii„f,i/io„s  /(»■  I  lie-  .oininoiur  /•/;/</.>  In 
,/int>iti/ir7  f'"r  ual uraliftilinii  hy  fl'ti//-'  mid  in 
\\;„,al,ii,,i.'  CIT  lU.tMlMS  WHI-N  IN  SI.ASOV 
TeleiSrams-"  Hamilton.  Kilmanotk,  Canipilc" 


USE  DAY'S  FRUIT  TRAYS  and  CRATES 

No  miirc  damaseil  iruit.  If  prcipcrlv  patkcd  it  is  impossihlc  for 
II  to  (5et  dama)5ed.  The  tra>s  hold  atiout  :tlh.  of  Sirav  hemes,  doosc- 
herries  or  Cherries,  and  are  non-reiurnahlc,  price  2d.  each.  The 
Crates  are  I  6  each,  and  mav  he  returned  to  the  growers  for  renewals. 
Trade  only,  C.W.O.  They  are  strongly  made,  and  growers  speak  very 
highly  of  ihem. 

\  large  grower  in  Early  Sirawberries  in  the  Soulli  o(  Ireland  is 
using  this  Crate,  and  finds  it  "far  and  away  the  most  satisfactory  package 
he  has  ever  seen  or  used .     y,.„j,  partkiilars /row 

D      at'F      HAY  ^*^   Nursery, 

r*'    W    C»    "^  '9    SUTTON  SCOTNEY,  Hants. 


Photograph  of  the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  collection  of 
.Vlpine  Plants  presented  for  competition  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
lully  Nursery,  KiMarc,  to  lli<  Royal  I  lorlicullural  .Sociciv  of 
Ireland. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 


Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AM)    ALL    KINDS    UK 

HORTICULTURAL    POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Write 


G.  J.  Owens,  ENNTscoRTHf 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  Georges  Street,  Kingstown 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


CROSS'S^ 

CliUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates      Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  partitiilars   on   appli-alion    lo    the    Mantifact iiyers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,    GLASGOW 


I 


BENTLEY'S- 

.    .    COMPOUND    LIQUID    .    . 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT 


1 


NON=POISONOUS 


The   First  QUASSIA   EXTRACT 
for  Horticultural  use  ever  manufactured 

The  safest,  surest  and  cheapest  Insecticide  for  destroying  .   . 

GREEN,  WHITE  and  BLACK  FLY 
CELERY,  CARROT,  TURNIP,  and 
ONION      FLY,      CATERPILLAR 

—AND   FOR   GENERAL   SPRAYING    PURPOSES— 

MANY  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  Plant  Wash 
made  of  ilii-  I  'rw  i  art-  used  annually  througliout 
the  country  by  i.,:i'  i  i  .  Nurserymen,  Fruit  and  Hop 
Growers.  TMl  i\^l,(  flCIDE  of  Insecticides  for 
HOPS,  ROSKS.  CilRV.s,ANTHEML:.MS,  TOMATOES, 
WALL  AND  BUSH  FRUITS,  and  other  Trees.  May 
be   used   anywhere  and   everywhere    with   absolute    safety 

Each  gallon  makes  from  80  to  100  gallons 

Ready  for  use,  costing  about  r^d.  per  gallon 

PRICES 
20  galls.,  3,6  per  gall.  ;    lo  galls,  3,7  per  gall.  ;    5  galls.,  3,8 
per  gall.  ;    igall.,4,2;    J-i  gall.,  2  6  ;    iquart,1,6;    ipir.t.l- 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON   7  6  ORDERS  AND  UPWARDS 


Sole  Manufacturers 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY.  Ltd, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HullI 


IMPORTANT    TO^  WKt^ 

Gardeners  and      IHj 
Fruit  Growers      |P 

"NIQUAS" 

(Reaistcred) . 

The   most   successful    Non=poisonous   Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE- 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  IS  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.     One  pint  makes  ten 
L°,.','i;.^i.'',^  *^?1'°"^  ('"'  '^'^'^'P'  ^'ack  and   Green   Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 

■        ..wirt.^A^^  ."^'  ^"'^   ^'^^'^  '^^"  '^^  Ihnronehlv  eradicated   by 
using        NIQUAS,  '  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint.l/-;  Quart, 1/9;   Half-Gallon,  3/- :  Gallon,  5/- : 
kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  1  en  Gallons,  42  6. 


LETHORION 


Kegistereil  Trade  MarV 


IMPROVED    METAL 


VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invenlioii  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cune,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  llie  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efBcacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secure<l  house  ol  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
l>rice  I/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
lo  1,200  feet,  prioe,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i,  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6d.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 


Ask  for  a  List  of  Testimonials,  of  which  some  hundreds  have  been 
received  from  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  Kingdom. 


Registered  No.  14629. 


Trade  Mark 
Packets  containing  8  ozs. 


All  Glass  Structures 

THAT    REQUIRE 

OUTSIDE    SHADING 

The  only  Genuine,  Original,  and 
Improved  Article,  It  has  been  in 
general  use  for  OVer  30  years 

Be  sure  to  ask  for 

SUMMER    CLOUD 

SHADING 

And  see  that  you  get  it ! 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Horticultural 

Sundries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 

for  100  feet  of  glass,  I/"  ;  24  ozs.,  2/6  ; 


and  in  Bags  of  7  lbs.,  10/6;    14  lbs.,  20/' 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,   E.C' 


IRISH      GARDKNING 


Forthcoininu    Local    Sliow^. 


Kinpsiown    llnriiiiiltiir.il  Soiici). 
An.nnst    17///.— To  hi-  lu-KI    in    lVo|>U-s   l».,iU.       Tlii> 
Ihe    sfioiul    show    of    llu'    s.nifly    will,     it    is    liopiil. 
ri'pf.U   tin-  ilislinol   sm-iH-ss  oi   l.tsi    v   ■•  ^  .i.-i.-iiv. 

T«'rltni»-al  S.liools,    Kini;slowii. 

l"iiii,Ml    ll"i  tiiuluiral    Soiiciy. 

/„ly  \Uli.  l"o  W  Ill-Ill  ;il  M.iliiiruli'.  Kxhil>il^  will 
iiii-liuli"  not  only  llowi-rs  ;inil  ollu-r  pioilmls  o\'  llu- 
if.iriien,  biil  "  spi'oinn-nN  '  of  lionu-  iminsliy  as  wi-ll.  A 
ratlu-i  novel  lOinpiMilion  has  hi-i-ii  inslilnlotl— nanu-ly. 
a  nionov  pri/i-  for  llu-  laitC''*''  nmnhi-i-  oi  //,yi// ipifi-n 
w.si^s    '  S.-.r.-l.irv.   Mi-^s    riuiiK.ii.   r..,Kl..vl.-. 


N.ias    Disiriit   Hm  tii  uhiir.il    Siuii-ty. 

.iHifus/  10//1.  -Kxhihils  10  111.  In. U-  n.>w.Ms.  fniil,  a 
M'jfftahlcs,  'riiiri-  silsiT  .lips  ai.'  !.•  hi-  .onipi-l 
\\h.      So.iflai  \  ,   Hi.   lV|),>ii«l  |{|.>\\ii.-.   Naas. 

C'<'iint\   Cl.uc  IJiirtK  iiliur.il   Soiii-ty. 

Aiii;in/  10///.  lo  in-  h.-lil  at  l-Innis.  Slionic  i«^ 
pi-lilioii  is  ••xpt-ili'ii  ill  M-ifctahU-  si-. -I  ion,  Join 
(  lialli-nj^f  <  up  hi-iiiij  lli«-  hivj  pii/i-.  t>llii-r  spi-.- 
pii/.-s  an-   ..lU-i.-.l.      S.-.i.-laiy.    II.    Hill,    l.itl.>r.l.   Kim 

Noflli    Kilii.iic    jl..rliiullur.il    Soiicly. 

////(•  j;///.  — T.>  1)1-  Ill-Ill  .11  Ci-ll»riil.<i'.  Kxhiliiis 
imliiiii-  ifarili'ii  proiliici-  .inil  .ailiiMi-s  o(  honu-  inilnsli 

■ri„-  sn,.,is  uill  nwliul.-  .laiuini;-  an, I  .l,MiU.-\-  r.i..- 


|kj»Anro    I '■^1^  <'.\Kni:N  imu>ti-:(  ru>N.  r.ini 

ni  1^     I    ^     proof,  Js  I'v  '   vil.,  loil.;    >s '^^'  4i  yi'«-' 

11 1^  1  vJ    |,^  ,,,,  .;  ,:  ,,,:  „  .ds..   7s.  (.d.     Oihor 

VI /r-  at  liu-  '.aim-  rali-.     Ovi-i-.ss.  onlois.  .aniai^o  paiil.— 
KNIGHT,    Royal  Arcade,    LOWESTOFT. 

TAIT'S 

Garden    Seeds 

Carriage   Paid  ARK     '  III  K     BEST 


Selected  Vegetable  Seeds 
Choicest  Flower  Seeds 
Imported   Seed   Potatoes 


EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Call  or  write  for  Tail's 
Annual    List    post    free 

W.  TAIT  &  CO. 

SEE!)    MERCHANTS 


119  &  120  Qipel  St.,  DUBLIN 


m 


"ACME 


"  WEED  . 
KILLER 


For   Destroying    Weeds,    Moss,    &c.,   on 
Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks.  Roads,  &,.. 


POWDER    WEED   KILLER 


Dissolves  Quickly  in  Cold  Water 


»  Ti-.- 


LIQUID    WEED    KILLERS 

L  trength  1  in  25  and  1  in  50.       Prices  on  application 

SOLUBLE    PARAFFIN -mixes  instantly  «  itii 
watiM-  ami  ilo.-s  iiol  separate. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PASTE -for  ilesi  rov- 
ing- all  leaf-eaiiiii;-  insects. 

'•  FUMERII'E   "-for     destroying    all     j,''0""il 
vi-iiiiiii.      To  be  dutf  into  the  soil. 

EXIRACT   OF   QUASSIA 

COMPOUND      EXTRACT     OF     QUASSIA- 
TOBACCO   INSECTICIDE 

QUASSIA    CHIPS 

SUAVMER   SHADING,    &c. 

LIVER   OF    SULPHUR 

CAUSTIC   SODA,    y8  per  cent. 

SULPHATE   01     COPPER,    98  per  cent. 
Other  (jarden  Chemicals 

Banding  (irease  and  Paper  for  Fruit  Trees 

/'n\,-s   ami  p,i n i,  it!,i rs  mi    n/yp/irti/iuii 


The  Acme  Chemical  Go. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT  Ltd 

And   River  St.,   BOLTON,    Lanes. 

Dublin  Agents 

HAYES,   CONYNCHAM  &  ROBINSON,  Ltd.,  12  Grafton  St. 
And  W.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  58  Dawson  St. 


IRISH  GARDENING 


IIGOTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

Cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  containit  •niflTicient  for   160, 
No.  I  size  Tin— 1  pint         ,,  ,,  40, 

No.  2  size  Tin— i  pint         „  ,,  20, 

.\o.  3  size  Hot.— 6  01.  ,,  ,,  12, 

.No.  4  size  hot.— 4  01. 
\o.  4*  siie  Mot. — 2  oz.         ,,  ,, 

No.  5  size  Uot. — J  01.  ,,  „ 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.    e,-\ch,   tor   5,000  ruble  feet. 
NICOIIClOe  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I   part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
^-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2S. 

Quart,  3S.  6(1.  fgal.,  5s. 

ClaliuM,  los.  Carriage  pail. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  Ills.,  to  dress  loosquare  yards,  78.  6d.  ; 

I  cut.  keg.,  218.      Carriage  paid. 

QOW'S    SLUG    AND    WIRBVVORM    DHSTROY*  R, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDKR:     QUASSIA    HXTRACI  ; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d..    IS.,   and   28.   6d.    Decorated    lins 


GOW'S 
LIQUID    WEED   KILLER 


51  (nli  ,  in  lol.,  3/6. 
!.     Cirri  ige  puid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

No.  I   Tin.  il:  to  uj»k«  Jif^li. 

No.  2  Tin.  6/6.  ..       luu     .. 

Tini  free.     Carriijt  p^id. 


HUNTER   &  COW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING, 

50   gallons   of  mixed    solution   will   kill    all 


200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 
POWDER. 


for  12  galls,  soli 
>.       25       » 
,,     100       ,,  ,, 

LIQUID. 

n         -       2'- 

3/6 

6  6 

14- 

-     25  6 


Free  Tins 

and 

Cases. 


-50. 


free 
„  yd.  e 
„      1/6 

„     W6 
cask  5  - 


'EUREKATINE'-Tlie  successful  fumigant. 

I'.UREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  liordeaui 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  .Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

hull  list  with  booklet,  "Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenliouse,"  seiii 

post  free  by  makers 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN, 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 


The  Paragon  Pea 
Trainer  Co., 

Bridg^e  St     Banbndge 
Co    Down 


a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^ 


PULHAM    &   SONi 


At; 

^REGISA      ^ 
JEREDJ     ^ 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SUNDIALS,  and  other  gardenesque    At; 
objects.  "^^ 


71    NEWMAN    ST. 

OXFORD    ST. 
LONDON,    W. 

Manufacturers  of 


Pulhamite  Stone 


The  best  material  for  the  construction  of    BALUSTRADES, 


=5^  Messrs.    PULHAM    hav 

Al    Ireland  in  this  material. 


cuted   numerous   works   in     -Tf? 


^j^  Illustrated  list,  &c.,  on  appiication.     Clients  waited  on     ^l, 

3^    to  advisi,  by  appointment.  y^ 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 


A  Manure  that  de.stioy.s  Wireworm,  Sliig-s  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillar.s  on  Planl.s, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices — 1/-=  and  2/=  Tins; 
14  lb.   Bag,   3/=  ;    28   lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,    8/=  ; 

1  cwL,  15/.=  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Xon-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— i  Pint  (to  make 
12  jfallons),  \/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  i dalloii,  3/"  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weeil)'  Lawns.  Kills  the  I^aisies, 
I'lanlains.  iVc,  and  improves  tiie  Grass. 
Prices- Tins.  1/3  and  2/=;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
2.S  lbs.,  6/=  ;    sf.  lbs..   11/.  ;    .    cwt.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  j2lo  18  months.      Prices — No.    1    Tin,  2/=  ; 

2  Tins,   3/6;    No.   2   Tin.    6/6;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Boundary  Chemical  Co.^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


BEST 
ECLIPSE 


SALT 


Also  Ground  and  Lump  RocK 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  iiiiy  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,    for   Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and  Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO   ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,   DUBLIN. 


BECKER  BROS. 

Prices-       rw\r\   k   rf         PRICes- 

2/5,     2/2,     2/-,    '^riH     A    V        "^5.    2/2,     2/-, 

1/10,1/8,1/6.    1  1^/VO*    '/'o,  1/8,  1/6, 

1/4,    1/2.  1/4,   1/2. 

8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     ^       . 
AND  17  Nth.  Earl  St.     l^UDlin, 


Flower    &    McDonald 

14    D'OLIER   STREET,  DUBLIN 

Mai.aiiidk.  Skkrriks  &  Rai.briggan 

WINDOW    GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop   Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest  Rates. 


DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS ! 

HOYTE'S   WEED   KILLER. 

Strongly  Recommended  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  &r'c. 

Price,  2S.  per  gallon  ;  5  g-allons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
ID  gallons,  is.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-galIon  casks, 
is.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE    &    SON,   The  City  of  Dublin  Drug  Half, 
17     LOWER    SACKVILLE    STREET,     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention  this  Paper 


Miscellaneous    Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine  Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 
===^=^=  Weed  Killer  CtD 
have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  RiCHARDs'  ARSENATE 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 


The  following-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 
g-iven  users  great  satisfaction  :  — 

XL  ALL  SPONCINC  WASH,  equally  good  for  syringing  or 
spraying.  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liquid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fungicide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

Can  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TUADE     ONLY     SUPPI.IEIJ 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making-  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Perg-olas 
a    Speciality.         Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C 

Mount  Henry 


McM.  SMYTH,  F.R.H.S. 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


THE   BOURNE   DAFFODILS 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Choice  and  Rare  DAFFODILS  AND 
NARCISSI,  including  the  BEST  OF  THE 
CHEAPER  VARIETIES,  is  now  ready.  Post 
free  on  application  to 

CHRISTOPHER    BOURSE,    SIMPSON,    BLETCHLEY 


r^ 


Paten 


'^o 


AUTO-SHREDS  ^g^S".-^ 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Roxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.  Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


D 


EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL    INSTRUCTION     FOR     IRELAND 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture    .     Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry  Fattening  .     . 
Forestry         .     Cheese- Making       .     . 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  courses  in  the  above 
subjects  at  any  of  the  Department's  Institutions  during 
the  year,  1910-11,  should  make  early  application  to — 

THE    SECRETARY 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  Dublin 

FRENCH    GARDENING    IN 
IRELAND 

At— fiddown  fruit  and  flower 

FARM     .     >     .     .     CO.  KILKENNY 

Instruction  can  be  given  to  lady  pupils.  For  Price 
List  or  Prospectus  apply  to  Principal. 

ANOTHER    PROOF! 

HAVING  secured  space  in  Irish  Gardening  for 
this  advertisement  of  Bedding  Plants,  &c. ,  I 
now  find  (May  25th)  that  many  items  of  my  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  Summer  Bedding  and  Vegetable  Plants 
are  practically  all  bespoke.  Do  not  these  early  orders — 
having  all  being  placed  by  customers  satisfied  in  past 
years — afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality  of  my 
Nursery  products  ?  Lists  of  varieties  still  obtainable 
on  application.  I  CHALLENGE  THE  KINGDOM 
for  better  quality  at  the  same  prices. 

WALLACE  HAMMOND,  Paulbeg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC    GUANO. 

too  Hl(he»t   4wnrd«:   fjold  nrdMls  Irow 
nil  tbe  Principal  Exblblllf>its. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Food, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Supplied  in 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and   Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 


#  WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 


REGISTERED 


IPSWICH,  England, 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Kingstown     Horticultural     Society 


I  ndiT  the   l'iilr(inuj:« 

of 

Their  Bxcellenclet 


The  Lord  Lieutenant 
■nd 
The  Countess  of  Aberdeen 


FLOWER     AND     FRUIT     SHOW 

Wednesday,    17th    August,    1910 


PEOPLE'S    PARK 


Admission — 2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,   Is.;    6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.,  6d. 


.    SPIXIAL    ATTRACTIONS   . 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits    .<    Decorated  Motor  Cars  and  Bicycles    v^    MILITARY  BAND 


Naas    District    Horticultural    Society 

ANNUAL    SHOW 

WILL  Hi;  111  i,n 

On    Wednesday,    lOth   August,   1910 

Entries  close  4th  August 

Schedules  on  application  to 
Dr.  O'Donel  Browne 

Naas 

THREE     SILVER     CUPS 

.    .    and   .    . 

Valuable  Prizes  for  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vegetables  ;    open 

to  all   Ireland 

*  *  Co.    Clare    Horticultural   Society  *  * 


SUMMER    SHOW 

will.     Bt.     HKl.l)     IN      IHt 

Military   Barracks ENNIS 


On  10th   AUGUST,   I9I0 


Entries  close  2nd  August.       Schedules  and  all  particulais  from 
H.    BILL,  Hon.  Sec,   LI F FORD,    EyNIS 


Classes    for    Cottagers,    Amateurs    and    Profess'onals 


SPECIALS  .  . 

TONES'    CHALLENGE    CUP 
FOR    VEGETABLES 

(Open  to  Coimti.s  O.ilway.  Clare.    Limerick 
and    lippt-raryj 

Sydenham's  for  Sweet  Peas 
Jones*  .  for  Sweet  Peas 

Eckford's     ,  for  Sweet   Peas 
Daniel's       .  for  Vegetables 


BANBRIDGE  FLOWER  SHOW 

WILL    BE     HELD 

On    Thursday,    Uth    August,    1910 


ENTRIES    CLOSE    3rd    AUGUST 


For  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms 

apply  to 

J.    BURKE,  Secretary 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Ill 


Laxton's  New  Strawberries  for   1910 


Including  the  Grand  New  Varieties^ — 
Laxton's  Unique  and  Count 
Laxton's   Utility    and    Rival 

Also   LAXTON'S   CROPPER 
LAXTON'S   PROGRESS 
LAXTON'S   REWARD 

And  the  3  Grand  New  Flavour  Varieties 
LAXTON'S    EPICURE 
LAXTON'S    PINEAPPLE 
LAXTON'S    CONNOISSEUR 

Eady  Potted  Runners  of  RoYAL  Sovereign 
for  forcing,    15s.    100;     open  ground,  5s.    100 

The  Largest  Cultures  in  Europe.     Grown  specially  tor 
Runners.      Grand  Plants.      Millions   Sold  Annually 

A  full  Catalogue  and  Price  List  will  be  sent  on  application 


LAXTON    BROTHERS,    BEDFORD 
HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS 
PAINT 


Cut  to  dimensions,  paci^ed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station. 


.     "  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"  VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

.     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES   And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BOILERS 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS    SackviUc  Placc, 


Dublin 


IRISH     CAUni-NING. 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDINGS 

HEATING 

VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^'  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories 

Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,    BRISTOL 


Lilley's   Guernsey    Bulbs 

HOMK-C.ROWN,  well  ripened,  ;iiul  hardy.  iMany 
choice  novelties.  Early  Flowerinic  C'lladioli  a 
Specialily  as  shown  at  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Man}- 
Awards  at  Royal  Florlicultural  Society  and  other  Shows 
throug-hout  Eiii<-land.  Illustrated  Descriptive  e'alalotiiie 
freebypost.-LlLLEY,    Dept   I,    GUERNSEY 


The  Best  Cabbages 
for  August  Sowing 

SUTTON'S     APRIL.      Per   packet,    is.      Post 
Free. 

SUTTON'S   FLOWER   OF   SPRING.     Per  ounce, 
IS.     Post  Free. 

SUTTON'S  FAVOURITE.  Per  Packet,  is.  Post 
Free.  "One  of  the  earliest  is  Sutton's  April, 
and  this  is  a  model  Cabbag^e  of  very  compact  growth 
and  quite  free  from  bolting^.  It  is  remarkably  early,  and 
is  rightly  named,  for  I  have  had  it  the  first  week  in  .April 
after  a  severe  winter.  Another  very  reliable  early 
Cabbage  is  Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring.  This  is  a  little 
larger  than  .\pril,  but  equally  valuable  where  quantities 
are  required.  It  forms  a  compact  head  of  a  most 
beautiful  shape,  and  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  flavour. 
G.   \yylhes."—T/ir  Gnrr/rn. 

SUTTON  6  SONS 

The   Royal   Seed    Establishment 

READING 


r.sT\iu.iSHi:i»  is:t2. 


Ant.  Roozcn  &  Son  s 


HYACINTHS,     TULIPS 

And   all    other   different  — 

DUTCH,  CAPE  and  .  . 
EXOTIC  BULBS  and  .  . 
HERBACEOUS   PLANTS 

OF  FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 


Our  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  full  cul- 
tural directions,  FREE  on  application  to  our  Offices  at 

OvERVEEN,    Near   Haarlem,    Holland 

Or  to  Our  General  Agents — 

MERTENS    &    CO. 

3    CROSS    LANE,    ST.    MARY-AT-HILL 
LONDON,    E.G. 

N.B.     No  connection   with    any   other   Firm   of   a    similar  name 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

FOR    GREENHOUSE 
AND  GARDEN 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES           FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Complete     protection 
from    weather   exposure 
is     secured     by     using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.      It    does    not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 

Further  particulars  on  /Application 

T-os  DOCKF 

?  E  L  L  ^"1.%.  °°- 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S   ST.,    DUBLIN 

K-. 


■.J 


i 


**  Has  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter  of  a 

century." 

THOMSONS 

Vine,  Plant,  and  Vegetable 

MANURE. 


UNRIVALLED    4 

FOR  VINES,             ^ 

Hk! 

The  result  of 

many  years' 

practical 

TOMATOES,           jC 

ipNir"y  r  "^ 

experience. 

CUCUMBERS,       ^ 
FLOWERING,        fl 

PERFECT 

FOLIAGE  and       ^ 

.PLANT  FOODS 

FRUIT  BEARING   ^ 

W^ 

PLANTS, 
VEGETABLES, 
LAWNS,  &c. 

Sold  by 

Seedsmen  and 

Nurserymen 

everywhere. 

This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in  public  favour. 
Also 

THOMSON'S    SPECIAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    MANURE. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd, 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


HARTLAND'S    NEW    SEEDLING 
DAFFODILS    FOR    1910    .    .    . 

We  are  offering-  from  Nice  Stocks  our  New  Daffodils 
and  Narcissus  for  the  Season  in  some  Rare  Novelties, 
all  our  W.  B.  Hartland's  own  raising,  including  that 
Magnificent  Early  Bicolor  Trumpet 

*'Wm.  Baylor  Hartland," 
named    hy    the    late    Mr.     F.    W.    Burbidge ;     Agnes 
Pearson,  a  lovely  Parvi ;    King  of  the   Poets,  a  come 
to  stay  market  flower  ;   Prometheus,  an  immense  Parvi, 
with  Rosa  Bedford,  named  also  by  Mr.  Burbidge. 

We  are  likewise  offering  a  ''  Unique  Collection  "  of  the 
Giant  White  Trumpets,  for  earl}'  delivery,  from  stocks 
purchased  from  the  most  distinguished  growers  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  New  Incomparabilis  and  Giant 
Leedsii  varieties. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  the  world  that  the  soil  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  particularly  at  Ard  Cairn,  is  famous  for 
the  production  of  high  quality,  both  in  Tulips  and 
Narcissus. 

We  pay  carriage,  and  meet  early  orders  with 
liberality  and  promptness. 

^^  OUR  LIST  this  season  is  now  being  distributed. 
We  ask  for  the  full  confidence  of  the  public  over  this 
famous  Irish  Industry,  now  running  over  quarter  of  a 
century. 

*^*  We  are  alsobookingorders for strongplantsof  the  Newest 
Winter  Blooming-  Carnations.     Price  on  application. 


Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

Royal  Seedsmen  and  Bulb  Growers 

3/pa™«'stSt  ard  cairn,  cork 


By   Special   Appointment  to 


His    Majesty    The    King 


MACKENZIE  Sl  IVIONCUR,Ltd 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     AND     HEATING     ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTS     \\\-  -nv  .a  pu-.m  .•..^...^.•.1  . 
HIS    MAJESTY    THE 

Kl»!llt.    MiiM.    lUiniMSs    lllKKtN.    K..l..i-tl€.    Iiurriirv>l,ii,-. 
I  he    UiKl'l    M.Mi.    IdKIl    I  Sill  K,    111.    konwin  Ciiii.|'.  Callaiidrr. 
LMT.    M(M>n.     I         I     .   ■     .   t  .istlrin.irlvr,  I'o.  foiU. 
Till    MVChlvrdSII    01    M\ChlNT»SH,   .Mov   Hall,   Invcriic»liirc. 
Sir  dSW  VI  II  MtiSl.n,  lliirt..  KollcMon  llall,  Hurion-on-Trci.i. 
Sir  M    It.  NVIKN.  Il.irl..  K..Mk<  Hour,   Kifcsliirc. 
I.;id\    M  ICI    MIVNN    SII.WAKT.    Ardgownn,  C.recnock. 
Sir  IIINin    IKIIIIDKM:,  llan.,   ricliborm-  I'ark,  AircMord. 
Sir  Jl  Ills  \\l  KMII  K.  Hart.,  I.uton  II.hi,  I.uloii,  lleds. 
kliHIkr   Will  US(»N,    i:»q.,    KaMw,.od  Mill,  CiflTrnxk. 
WII.I.UM  J.    VKMIHCii;,   Ksq.,    Dorc  Mori-   House,   near  .Sheffield. 
li.    I.    ItVRIllllK,   Isg..    Ilonskcid,   I'itlocliry. 
OTTO   111  11.    Isq.,    lt»ii>   W.iier.   Welvvyn.    Hcrl;.. 
II.    M.   L\ll|ll„   Esq.,   HouM-  of  Cran^e,   Linliihgow. 
\    CO  VIS.    I>g.,   It;ittlct>v  House,   Luncarty. 
Mr>.  CROSS.    (,,. -dune-.   North   lierwick. 
IIVK\|\    III    CMOS.   i:sq.,  Hovvberrv  Park,  Walliiigford. 
(iVKinV    \.    Iiur.    Isq.,    Hatton  Castle.  Turriff. 
JVMI  S   DICK,    l.>q..    I'.l.u  kwin^d.   A.ddgirlh. 
THIdllOKI    CKOMllli:.   Esq..  Cultcr  House,  Aberdeenshire. 
H.   (i.   n  NWICh.  Esq.,  Temple  Oinsley,   Hitchin. 
Roni.KT   HVRT,    Esq.,   Soutwood.  Troon. 
JOHN    V.    1101. MHS,    Esq.,   Formaken,   Hishopton,  Glasgow. 
E.    l\i:SON.    Isg.,    <   l.rlers.   Ascot. 
tiEORtil,   .IVMIISON.    I.sq.,   P.irklands,   R.iheny. 
H.    r.    I.VWIORli.    I>g.,    1  )i  uiiinagesk,  Aberdeenshire. 
y>.   r.    Ill     ItdlS   MVCI.AKEN.    Esq.,   Armadale,  Clvnder. 
SVIIM;^    MIICMEI.L.   Esq.,    Ihe  Pleasance,  (lulL-ine. 
Miss    McIWVV,    1- in.lv.i.ite,   Strath  lay. 
Mr..   \U\\\  VS.    l.tr.iKs,   Oban. 

TONMVN    MOSI.EV.  Esq..    Hangors  Park,  Iver.   Uucks. 
R.   SI'ENCER  .NAIRN.   Esq.,l<:.rhain,  Springfield,   Fife. 
J.  H.    PATON.   Esq.,   I.eihangic,   Kinross. 
R.  JOHNSTON   PATON,    Esq..   Templetonburn,  by   Kilmarnock. 

Itcforc  placinjj  orders  fnr  Hothouse  Work,  write 

LONDON-8  CAMDEN   ROAD,  N.W. 

EDINBURGH    (Registered  Office  and  Works)  — 


1    I   >'nli.u  Is    Km     llu-    I  oiUuv  illj;  ;  — 

HIMC    Biilmoral   Caatlm 

R.   \.   I'lChl.RINIi,    l.sg.,   (  .  iiliraih,   Diimfric*. 

Mrs.    I'RINtil.i:.    >   uilnlran,  Colinton   Road,   Kdinburt:h. 

II.    I'(  I.I.AK.    Esq.,    Iw   Lodgr.   Ilri.lge  of  Allan. 

r.   tl.    READ.    Esq.,    Dung.ir,    Koscrea,    Tipperary. 

Miss  TVI.Ilor.    IVnritc  I  astir.   Kcvnoldslcm,  (llamcrgansliire. 

R.    II.   V»lllll  III  \l(,   Esq.,    Alvie   Lodge,   Kincraig,   Invernesshirc. 

J.   WOOli,    Im|..    I     ir.si    Lodge,   Dumfries. 

J.    i.   CVIMI  R   wool),    Esq.,  Chichester   House,  Skinburncsi,. 

Alll  Rill  I  N   RO^  VI,  INIIRMARY, 

hi;  VI  II     SCIIOMI..     (  r;,lh. 

Messrs.    in  I  MIR  I  IK. I     >V   CO.'S  PRE.MISES,    Newcastle-on-ivnc. 

CVRM  (ill     III  \|  I  RMI.IM:  TRIST,    I  lunfermlinc. 

CAMIll  MtVRRoN    1.1.   cm  RCII.    Siirlingsl.ire. 

CI.VCKMVNNVN    COIMV    111  II.IIlNCiS.    Alloa. 

CRICIItOV    ROMI.   ISSIITIIION,    Dumfries. 

Ill  Ml  Rll  S   IIRII.I.   IIVI.I..    liiiM  i,l,s. 

LIHMll  Id. II   COl.l.Kli:  or  ART. 

IdRlVR    IMIKMVRK 

II  RWCI     ROMI    SCHOOL,    M.iirkirk. 

(iALVSMII  IS   III  Rlill    ACADE.MY. 

Messrs     R.    (IVRIHM  R   ,V  CO.,   136  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

II. M.  01  1  ICl    01    WORKS,   Royal  Uotanic  Gardens,   Kdinburgli. 

IIKRMII  V(il    I'VRK  SCHOOL,   Leith 

KILIilR.MI.   MISSION    II  VLL. 

Messrs.    M.KI  RCIIVR  >V  CO.'S  PRE.MISES,  Aberfeldy. 

Messrs.   1'.  .V   W .    Mad. I  LLAN,    Ltd.,   Clutha  Works,  Glasgow. 

I'RKSin  IIRI  VN   CHI  RCII,    r.rur.swick  St.,  Camberwcll,   Londt.n. 

giLI.N   MCIORIV    HOSl'ITAL,    D..nl.lane. 

Messrs.   SrVM.IAS    Ltd.,    ..      I'riiices  Street,   F.dinburgli. 

ST.   MARKS   1  I'ISCOI'AL   CHI  RCH,   Glasgow. 

SPITTAI.  COINCIL   SCHOOL.    I;,  rwick. 

SWINTON   I'ARISH   CHI  RCH.    i;,rwickshire. 

WEST  OP  SCOTLAND  AORICl  LTIRAL  COLLEGE,   Kilmarnock. 

for  the  Nc^^    Edition  of  our  Complete  Catalojjuc. 

GLASGOW     121   ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 
BALCARRES    STREET,    MORNINGSIDE. 


Telegrams.    "TREIBHAUS,    LONDON,"   and    -'HOTHOUSE,    EDINBURGH." 


KILLS      RED     SPIDER, 
fi^^'A         CATERPILLARS,  MEALY 


BUG,     GREEN     and 

BLAGK  FLY,  AMERICAN 

BLIGHT,  &c.,  and  MIL- 

V       DEW    on    ROSES    and 

\j(^    other  plants  : 


THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  FOR  GARDEN  AND 
GREENHOUSE.  DESTROYS  THE  PESTS  AND 
ENSURES   HEALTHY   FOLIAGE 


TREATISE     D" 


WITH   FULL 
INFORMATION 


ON  GARDEN  PESTS  GRATIS 


AND 
POST  FREE 


16;    t^iait.  2  6;    lliilf-pillon.  4/- ;    Gallon,  7/6 ;    a-(ialloi 


18-1    .-.(iallon  Jiruni,    27,6;   lo-<;allon  Jirum.  40,- 


8/6,   10/6,  14/-  14/6 

Bend    "A,"   1/6  extra 


^rnr^'  [j^B  o  L^T^rmu  G  £  1Ei 


AS     RECOMMENDED     BY     THE     NATIONAL     ROSE     SOCIETY 
Of    atl    NURSERYMEN,     SEEDSMEN,     IRONMONGERS    and    CHEMISTS 

E.  A.  WHITE,  Ltd?,  i of  BeTtring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT 


IRISH   GARDENING 


Royal   Horticultural   Society   of  Ireland 


THE  AUTUMN  SHOW 

OF   THE   SOCIETY 

By  kind  permission  of  Viscount   Iveagh,  K.P. 
will  be  held  in — 

The  Grounds  of  His  Lordship's  Stephen's  Green 

Residence  (Ha"coun'st7eet) 

ON    TUESDAY,    23rd    AUGUST,    1910 

(EXHIBITORS  WILL  PLEASE  NOTE  CHANCE  OF  DATE) 


Entries  close  on    16th  August         ^        ^ 


'T^HE    Schedule,    comprising    jy   classes,   with   Three  Challenge  Cups  to 

be  competed   for,  having  for  its   more  prominent  features  classes  for 

Roses,   Dahlias,   Begonias,  Gladioli,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas,  with  an 

extended  Fruit  Section,  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  5  Molesworth  St. 

DuBLIN^ 


— AWARDS    IN    1910 — 

FOR 

WEBBS' 

Vegetables   and    Flowers 


Holland  House,  London 

Gold  Medal 

Royal  Show,  Liverpool 
Gold  Medal 

Great  York  Gala 
Gold  Medal 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete 
Gold  Medal 

Hanley  Floral  Fete 
Silver  Cup  and  Gold  Med/ 

Cardiff  Floral  Fete 
Gold  Medal 

Illustrated  Price  Lis/ 
Gratis  and  Post  Free 


THE   ROYAL   SEEDSMEN 

Wordsley,    STOURBRIDGE 


THE  BEST  CABBAGE  for  present  sowing 


WEBBS'    EMPEROR     ("Britain's    Great  Cabbage ") 
6d.  and   Is.  per  packet;    Is.  6d.  per  ounce.     Post  Free 

le  earliest  and  best  cabbage  in  cultivation.    Remarkably  free  from  any  tendency  to  '  bolt ' 


IRISH     GARDENING, 


Royal     I  IcMticuhural     Society 
of    Ireland. 

A!"  llio  usual  slunv  imotinij  of  tlu-  louiuil  lu-UI  in 
.Motriv»n  Si|ii.iiv,  J»il\  htli,  willi  but  low  iiu'iiilnMs 
absent,  it  was  unaiiiinously  ri'solwil  that  tin.- 
iili-  of  tho  auluniii  show  orijfinally  fixed  for  Tliursiiay, 
\uijusl  iSfth.  should  be  ehanjfed  to  Tuesday ,  August 
.\ud,  entries  for  same  closinif  on  Au.<ust  lOth.  Tlie 
autumn  show,  by  kind  permission,  will  be  held  in  the 
irrounds  at  the  rere  of  Lord  Iveaifh's  residence, 
Stephens  Cireen.  the  entrance  to  whieh  is  from  llar- 
>nirt  Street.  .At  the  monthly  meetinic  of  the  council, 
lulv  isth,  members  present  beini,'-  Messrs.  \V.  F.  liunn, 
K.  Anderson.  Krnest  Hewley,  T.C.,  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A., 
and  Judije  Bird,  with  Mr.  1 1.  P.  doodbody,  prcsidinif. 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Oflice,  Whitehall, 
acknowledijinj,'-  with  thanks  the  society's  resolution  of 
condolence'  on  the  death  of  His  Lite  Majesty  Kinj? 
Edward  \1I.  Summer  show  accounts,  including-  cash 
prizes,  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
were  ordered  to  be  paid.  Judijes  were  appointed  for  the 
autumn  show.  It  was  aj^reed  that  the  challenge  cups  be 
photographed  for  reproduction  in  the  I91  1  schedule. 

Mrs.  .\.  Chatterton,  Kilgarron,  Enniskerry  (proposed 
by  Mr.  DOlier),  was  elected  a  member;  Mr.  Patrick 
Field,  Shanganagh  Park,  Shankill  (proposed  by  Mr. 
Watson),  being  also  elected,  with  Messrs.  W.  D.  Besant 
and  E.  Little  (proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Paine)  as 
practical  members.  Ten  varieties  of  new  hybrid 
delphiniums  from  the  Giltown  Nurseries,  Kilcullen,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Crozier, 
Avonmore,  Stillorgan,  were  accorded  the  council's 
thanks. 


Stillorgan    and    Foxrock    Horticultural 
Society's   Mower  Show. 

Ir  w,is  not  till-  lust  of  weather,  bul  tin-  >howeis  had 
l.iiil  the  iltist,  and  the  grounds  immediately  sur- 
rounding th«'  tents  were  very  fresh  ;  even  inside 
there  was  not  tli.il  close,  .sufTocating  he.it  that  one 
usually  associates  with  a  Hower  show.  The  tents 
were  more  loomy  than  ordinary,  and  the  exhibits 
seemed  on  the  whole  fn-sher.  Tliis  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  roses,  which  in  a  close  atmosplu're 
soon  lose  their  tone. 

From  i|uite  an  impressionist's  view  this  show  was  not 
only  an  .idvance  on  any  local  show  I  have  ever  seen,  but 
certainly  several  points  belter  than  the  recent  R.  IL  S. 
slu>w  in  .Merrion  Square,  'riiere  seemed  more  sp.u  t 
and  more  style,  while  the  exhibits  looked  a  better  averaj^c 
and  much  fresher.  The  tent  containing  the  trades'  and 
other  exhibits  was  especially  interesting.  'Phe  former 
lined  the  inside  of  the  tent,  while  down  the  middle  of  the 
central  space  was  a  row  of  nine  tables  staged  from 
private  gardens,  with  choice  llowcring  pl.ints,  foliage 
plants,  and  ferns.  Much  taste  was  displayed  in  the 
draping  of  the  stages,  and  the  whole  effect  on  entering 
the  tent  was  very  striking. 

The  trade  was  well  represented.  Messrs.  Chas. 
Ramsay  &  Son  had  some  very  fine  begonias,  .\mong 
other  things  there  was  a  handsome  basket  of  roses 
and  some  good  carnations.  Messrs.  Hrowett  had  a 
good  show  of  ferns  well  staged,  and  especially  to  be 
noticed  were  some  handsome  silver  ferns.  Messrs. 
Pennick  &  Co.  exhibited  Alpines,  and  their  .itaging  of 
them  among  rocks  was  very  effective.  In  the  collection 
were  some  fine  Primula  capitata,  Linum  campanulatum, 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPEl'UAL 

Carnation 
Plants 

Write  to 

.0 


THE 

Carnation 

Specialists 

HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREE 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


he  has  ever  seen  or  used . 


Full  paiticulars />otit 


USE  DAYS  FRUIT  TRAYS  and  CRATES 

No  more  damaged  fruit.  If  properly  packed  it  is  Impossihle  for 
it  to  get  damaged.  The  trays  hold  ahout  .fib.  of  Straw  herrics,  Goose- 
berries or  Cherries,  and  are  non-returnable,  price  2d.  each.  The 
Crates  are  I  6  each,  and  may  he  returned  to  the  growers  for  renewals. 
Trade  onlv,  C.W.U.  They  are  strongly  made,  and  growers  speak  very 
highly  of  them. 

A  l.irgc  grower  in  Early  Strawberries  in  the  South  of  Ireland  is 
using  this  Crate,  and  finds  it  far  and  away  the  most  satisfactory  package 


Rm   d'Em    DAYm  ^''^  Nursery, 

W%,   u    K.m    EMM*  a  f    SUTTON  SCOTNEY,  Hants. 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 

rwAr«r*/\rvil    C      ■^'"'^    indispensable,    and 

DAFFODILS      .-.cheapest    and    best 

straight  from  the  grower. 

•    AND   .  As  grown  in  Ireland  they 

1WTirfcr»ir»r»I      ''■'^^'^  "c>  superiors.    Send 

NARCISSI      f-    '-^    of   the    old    and 

^  n  e  w  e  r     k  1  n  d  s  —  with 

names  oflwelve,  twenty  and  fifty  best  kinds,  to  : — 

Capt.    BARRETT- HAMILTON 

KILMANOCK,    CAMPILE  via  Waterford 

C/ucip  Oiiotaliiins  fur  the  nun iiKiiur  /cinds  in 
(jiidii/iticsy  Jot  iiatitralisd/iiiii  bv  \Vitll;i  and  in 
IVooiilauds.  CUT  BLOOMS  WHEN  IN  SEASON 

Telegrams -"Hamilton,  Kilmanock,  Campllc" 


PLJII     ID     >^E     CORNU'S 
niLilr^  JERSEY 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSE  TREES,  AND  CARNATIONS 

are  properly  packed  free  of  cost  and  properly  delivered,  carriage 
paid,  to  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Waterford. 


Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  fibrously-rooted  Apples,  on  ilie 
broad-leaved  Paradise.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Grape  Vines,  and 
Strawberry  Plants  of  superior  quality,  sunilar  to  those  whicli  have  gi'  en 
so  much  s.-lti^f.-Lc^iclM  ill  various  parts  of  Irelaii-J  for  many  years  p.ast. 

CORDONS    A    SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Catalog^ue  and  Planters'  Guide. 

Testimonial  from  Hu.M  Bland,  Esq..  Kilquade,  Greystones,  Ireland  :— 
"  Your  Fruit  Trees  have  been  eminently  satisfactory — not  one  died. 
I  hope  to  get  more  from  )ou  this  Autumn.  ' 


THE    JERSEY 

.      .      .       NURSERIES 


JERSEY 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


IX 


ii  I  ill    K  1  ^  1    I  1  I^J        HORTICULTURAL   BUILDERS,   HEATING   ENGINEERS 


Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  {3  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Fi/ZI  particulars  on   application   to    the   Alanufacturers— 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,    GLASGOW 

FRUIT    TREES 

AND 

STRAWBERRIES 

d.    For   a   really   Choice   Collection  of 

STRAWBERRIES 

BUNYARD'S  CATALOGUE 

(free)  is  unequalled.  Full  Cultural 
Notes.  Quite  indispensable  to  all  growers 

CL  FRUIT    TREE    CATA- 

LOGUE,  gratis  to  Customers  and 
Gardeners.  To  study  this  Catalogue  is 
to  receive  a  liberal  education  in  Fruit 
Culture.     Price  6d 

C  Write  at  once  for  either  or  both 
of  these  lists.  Advice  given  freely 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

NurER^Es   MAIDSTONE,    ENGLAND 


CHEAPLY  MADE  GREENHOUSES  OF  PLEASING  APPEARANCE 
AND  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION.  Prices  from  £8  10s.  Illustrated 
Catalogrue  of  Photographs  of  Horticultural  Bullding^s  post  free 


SUITABLE    FOR 


20-PAGE    CATALO(;UE    POST    FREE 


30/- 
40/- 
48/. 


CATALOC4UE      FREE. 


VICTORIA  VVOWK5     •    •       LO/HDO/^     OFF1GE5 

WOLVERhAMPTOil.    oa/n/no/n-s^  E.e 


IRISH      GARDENING 


Dianthus    Emperx^r   William,    aim    ......     -i -    .'i 

Japaiioso  map'.i'.  Mosmn.  AU-x.  Dii-kson  and  Nous  had 
a  j^ooii  rfpieMMUati\f  ».v>lIoiMion  of  luTbacoons  plants, 
ini-ludin>;  a  number  of  diHVr»M>l  variolies  of  Nfionira. 
TlifV  had  two  now  lai  nations,  Lord  ami  Lady  I'owfts- 
lourt.  Lonl  l*o\vi'rsii»url  was  of  a  doi-p  oraniri'  hnft. 
Ilakod  with  ivd  {of  a  tfira  cotla  cfiVotl,  and  Lady 
l\nviMsi-v  lut  w.is  a  ilocp  biifl",  with  lavfndiT  flakes, 
riu'so  wiTO  raisi'd  on  the  Poworsi-ourt  estate.  There 
was  a  very  full  sta.ye  of  herbaeeou.s  plants  and  Alpines 
all  the  way  from  Sliifo  from  the  Lissadell  Nurseries. 
They  looked  remark.ibly  tresh.  Then  there  were  Huijh 
niolisons  exhibit  of  roses,  most  wonderfully  staffed  and 
most  alarmintfly  perfect  to  an  ordinary  rose  ijrower. 
They  had  all  the  freshttess  and  all  the  bloom  on  them 
;is  t'hou>rh  they  had  been  picked  that  moment.  They 
were  so  fresh,  so  equal,  so  full  of  tone  that  they  miifht 
rather  have  been  some  marvellous  pieces  of  workman- 
ship in  wax.  There  were  some  ijlorious  Leslie  Hollands 
and  a  collection  of  Lyon  Rose.  Do  ordinary  people 
know.  I  wonder,  what  a  rose  can  be  made  to  look  like 
by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  an  expert  ? 

The  rose  section  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Crozier, 
the  secretary,  captured  most  of  the  firsts  quite  easily, 
and  set  a  ijood  standard  for  Stillorjjan  and  Foxrock 
amateurs  to  beat  next  year.  There  was  a  big-  show  of 
fine  herbaceous  plants  by  Judgfe  Bird. 

Some  beautiful  begonias  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Crozier.  They  had  that  same  freshness  and  finish  as  in 
Dickson's  roses.  I  believe  there  were  two  new  varieties 
among  them.     The  sweet  peas   formed  a   good  class. 

I  have  seldom  seen  better  floral  decorations.  The 
baskets  of  flowers  were  so  evenly  artistic  that  I  think 
the  judges  must  have  settled  on  their  favourite  flowers 
or  by  a  "  toss-up."  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  given  a  prize  to  the  basket  of  violas,  and 
certainly  a  consolation  to  the  basket  with  the  georgeous 
ireraniiim<  anJ  ilark  foliage  whi.-Ii,  having  met    with  an 


>..    -....  s'"^'  Ihe  s«>7)festion  of  what  it  had 

been.  I  chanced  lo  nieet  the  Secret.iry,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  got  lauglit  up  in  the  whirlwind  of  l>is 
energetic  activity,  so  that  I  am  to  some  extent  under- 
stand the  reason  of  the  wonderful  success  of  this 
vigorous  two-year  old  Society.  K.  .\. 

Note. 

I'r.Ai  It  C  I  Ki..  With  respect  lo  our  observations  on 
this  disease  last  month  a  correspondent  writes  to  say 
that  "  .Medela"  (prepared  by  Messrs.  Hunyard  of  .NLiid 
stone),  although  not  a  riirf.  is  certainly  a  prevcnlnlh-c 
against  the  spread  of  the  fungus  causing  the  diseasi-. 


Shows. 

Thk  following  shows  (among  others)  will  be  held 
during  the  present  month  :  On  the  loth,  Naas  and 
ClareCo.  at  Knnis  ;  on  the  nth.  Hanbridge  ;  on  the  17111, 
Kingstown  ;  on  the  zyciX,  Roy.il  Horticultural  in  Dublin. 

The  Fermoy  Flower  Show  thai  tt>ok  place  last  month, 
and  which  has  now  become  a  very  pleasing  annual 
function,  was  most  successful,  the  exhibits  in  many 
cases  being  rarely  rich  and  beautiful  in  bloom.  The 
committee  deserve  hearty  congratulations  on  the  result 
of  their  efforts,  and  a  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to 
.Mr.  H.  J.  Lucas,  the  energetic  and  painstaking  hon.  sec. 
The  judging  was  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Bury- Barry. 

Catalogues. 

\Vk  have  received  .-\\T.  Roozkn  N:  Son's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs,  and  TnK  Boi  rne 
Daffooils,  a  particularly  attractive  and  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  issued  by  Christopher  Bourne  of 
Bletchley  ;  also  the  Carnation  catalogue  (Border,  Mal- 
maisonsi  and  Winter-flowering)  issued  bv  Havward 
Mathias,  Medslead. 


r 


LISSADELL 
DAFFODILS 

We  are  large  growers  of  all 
the  best  Daffodils— new,  rare     | 
and    standard    varieties— and     i 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
supply  specially  selected  bulbs 
of  highest  quality  at  moderate    1 
prices.       Our  bulbs  are  now 
famed   for   the  production   of    j 
Exhibition    blooms    of    good    H 
substance,     large     size     and    | 
brilliant  colour,  our  exhibits    | 
,    having  been  awarded  over  30    l| 
j     gold  and  silver  medals  at  the    'l 
leading  shows      :     :  :     : 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
i'    and  descriptive  Price  List    :    : 

J.    A.    COOPER 

LISSADELL   ("S")    SLIGO 


TAIT'S 

Tested  Garden  Seeds 

FOR    AUTUMN    SOWING- POST     FREE 


CABBAGE 

Tail's  Early  Dublin  Market 

Tail's  Improved  Nonpareil  ... 

Cattells  Early  Reliance 

Daniel's  Defiance    ... 

Early  Dwarf  York 

Ellam's  Dwarf  Early  Spring 

Early  Offenham 

Enfield  Market 

Large  York 

Drumhead 

Flat  Dutch 

ONION 

Tripoli,  Giant  Rocca 

Large  Flat  Red 
Large  Globe 
Red  Italian  Flat 
Mammoth  Flat  White 


SEED 

per  pkt.  ^d.     per  oz. 
.^d.         .. 
..  3d-  .. 

3d. 
3d. 
^d. 
3d. 
3d. 
3d. 
^d. 
3d. 
SEED 

pkt.    ^d.      per  oz. 

.         3d.         „ 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 


per 


qd. 
.Sd. 
8d. 
(xl. 
8d. 
Sd. 
bd. 
6d. 
4d. 
4d. 

Sd. 
6d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 


Spinach,    Turnip,    Lettuce.    Cauliflower,    Parsley 
cVc.    see  T.AIT'S  Garden   List,   post  free. 


W.    TAIT   &   CO. 

SEEDSMEN 

119  and   120  Capel  St.,  DUBLIN 


i 


IRISH  GARDENING 


mtOTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  containi  sufficient  for  i6o, 
No.  I  sixe  Tin — i  pint         ,,  .,  40, 

No.  I  size  Tin — i  pint         ,,  ,,  20, 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  .,  la. 

No.  4  size  Bot. — 401.  ,,  ,,  8, 

No.  4i  size  Bot.— 2  oz.        ,,  ,,  4,^ 

No.  5  size  Bot. — 1  oz.  ,,  ,,  «, 

FUMIQATOKS. 
IS.   each,   for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  28. 

Quart,  3s.  6(1.  i-gal.,5s. 

Gallon,  lOS.  Carnage  pai.l. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

aSlbs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  7s.  6d.  ; 

1  cwt.  keg.,  218.     Carriage  paid. 

aOWS   SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYHR, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SA\D 

Sold  in  6d..   IS.,  and  28.  6d.   Decorated  Tins, 


GOW'S 
LIQUID   WEED   KILLER 

1  (ftl.,  to  m&ka  Bl  (all.,  Id  aol.,  3/6. 

5    ,.  ..        «»      „  „      18/-. 

Drunit  (rae.    Carriage  paid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

No.  I  Tin,  a/-,  to  mak«  -it  fil: 

No.  2  Tin.  6/6.  „      100    „ 

Tins  free.    Carriage  paid. 


HUNTER  &  COW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpocl. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

so  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will   kill    J 

weeds  on  aoo  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 


•+AYWAR.D'* 


soil 


„  V     WEED   ^J 


Free  Tins 

and 

Cases. 


1/-     tin  for  12  gall 

19  „       25       .. 

6/-  ,,     lOo       ,, 

LIQUID. 

i  gallon         -       2'- 

1  „  -      3/6 

2  „  -      66 
5       ..  -      14- 

lo       „  -     25  6 

'  EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hajward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS, 

Full  list  with  booklet.  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  - 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


drum  free 
,,     gd.  extra 


„      2/6 

cask  s/- 


The  PARAGON  PEA  TRAINER 


C"::::;|:::„ 


(PATKNT). 
Ir^Ti    Ki.mifS  of   special 

^tirir),.nl  l„-tur,-ii.  M I] . | .,, It r.  1  ^ t  interval s  by 
I  iiT.i  iii.-.iiiie  st;iii.liiriis.  Nn  trouble,  always 
1  .-Mli .  au.i  win  last  fur  y«irs  with  only  a  few 
[I. The  outlay  for  any  necessary  renewal  of 
'iiiningwire.  Does  not  harbour  insects.  Made 
I  It  .5  ft.  »nd  6  ft.  high. 

Comments  from  Users; — 
•  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  yovir  prompt  atten- 
tion.   I  shall  recommend  the  Trainers  to  all  my 
friends  and  anyone  I  know  who  may  re.|uire 
any."-  Durham. 

••I  have  from  time  to  time  procured  addi- 


taken  down  and  i 


ved 


"The  Trainer  worked  ver 
kept  the  peas  neat  and  tidy 

"  Your  Pea  Trainers  are  both  in  use. 
first  recei  \  e<l  the  peas  are  now  full  grown 
are  great  saving  of  trouble.  '  —  Dublin. 
Write  for  Prick  List. 


Supplied    thrui]i;li    .See.l.iujeu     and 

DuNDONALD.    THc  ParagoM  Pea 

well  with  me,  and  ^         .  _ 

-Dublin.  TraiHCr    CO., 


Bridgfe  St.,  Banbride:e, 
Co.  Down. 


******************** 

"PULHAM    &   SON* 


71    NEWMAN    ST. 

OXFORD  ST. 
LONDON,    W. 

Specialists   in 

Formation 

As    executed    in    numerous    places    in   Ireland 

in    the     formation    of    ROCK     GARDENS,     LAKES, 

STREAMS,   CASCADES,    BRIDGES,   &c.,   including  at 

STEPHEN'S    GREEN    PARK,    DUBLIN 


Rock 


-rif- 


■^  Illustrated  prospectus  en  application, 

^r    on  to  advise,  by  arr,«ngement. 


Clients   waited 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices— i/-  and  2/-  Tins; 
14  lb.    Bag,   3/-  ;    28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,    8/-  ; 

1  cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects,  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices — i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gallons),  i/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  i-Gallon,  3/-  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices- Tins.  1/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;   56  lbs..  ll/=  ;    i   cut.,  20/-. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  cScc, 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.     Prices — No.   i   Tin,  2/-  ; 

2  Tins,   3/6  ;    No.   2   Tin,    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Boundary  Chemical  GoM 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


JtU 


IRISH    gaki)i:ning. 


The  Dublin  Wholesale  Markets. 

TlIK  iiuMitli  o(  small  fniils  is  draw  iii},'  to  a  ilnso, 
and  liming  thai  liim-  tluTi-  lias  boi'it  mo  l.uk  of 
Mipplii's  —  slrawlKMiiivs  pii'ilnnunatiii);,  rasp 
borrii's  boinjc  •' K^i^^'»^' ■''^■'•'^'"•*^'-  '-'n'lanls  at  picsi'iil  avc 
at  thoir  host,  and  are  appaii'iilly  a  >fOod  crop,  t'tooso- 
berrios  are  now  arriving-  in  largi"  qiianlilii's,  the  ainlu-rs 
boin);  sm-coodod  by  tho  large  rod  and  gn-iMj  variolics. 
HoMU'-growii  piMolu's  and  grapfs  arc  arriving  in  fairly 
largf  quantitios,  and  an-  both  woll  grown  and  paoki-d. 
Home  growers  should  tiy  and  market  soft  fruit — 
like  strawberries  and  raspberries —in  a  more  suitable 
manner,  as  thev  lose  about  half  their  v.due  through  the 
slovenly  way  they  are  sent  to  market.  Raspberries 
should  be  marketed  in  vessels  that  would  ret.iin  the 
juiee.  .Strawberries  should  be  gradeil  for  dessert 
purposes,  and  packed  in  five  pound  lots,  while  for  cook- 
ing and  iam,  twelve  pound  lots  would  be  sulVicient. 
The  methods  of  packing  certain  lots  of  fruit  that  com- 
mand the  top  price  on  the  market  might  be  copied  with 
advantage  and  financial  g-ain  by  those  who  arc  com- 
plaining of  the  low  price  of  fruit. 

Flowers  have  not  been  as  well  represented  as  might 
be  expected  considering  the  season.  Roses,  gfladioli 
and  sweet  peas  are  most  in  evidence,  while  annuals, 
herbaceous  stuff,  lilies  and  hothouse  blooms  are  in 
smaller  quantities.  The  prices  on  the  whole  for  flowers 
are  small.  Vegetables  are  marketed  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Summer  crops,  like  peas,  beans,  turnips  and 
cauliflowers,  are  most  in  demand.  Salads  were  also 
bought  up  quickly  during  the  warm  weather.  Cabbag^es 
are  very  cheap  and  scarcely  realise  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

At  present,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  year, 
cross  channel  and  foreign  produce  is  bought  in  pre- 
ference tc  Irish  grown,  owing  to  the  superior  way  in 
wliich  it  is  packed. 


The  following  is  tlie  list  of  prices  f«ir  the  month 

kk.it  ["": 


Strawberries, 

,..M     11.. 

o 

4 

o 

fioose  berries, 

per  qrl. 

o 

1* 

R.ispberries, 

per  lb. 

o 

\ 

4 

lirapes. 

per  lb. 

o 

lo 

1(1 

Peaches. 

per  do/. 

.^ 

o 

(i 

Cherries, 

i-i 

per  lb. 

OWKKs 

(1 

4 

K 

(.'•ladioli 

per  iloz. 

o 

2 

o 

\\ 

Roses, 

per  bunch 

o 

2 

o 

(> 

Pentstemons, 

do. 

o 

1 

o 

^ 

Carn.itions, 

do. 

o 

.^ 

1 

Lilies, 

per  doz. 

o 

.? 

o 

«» 

Sweet  Peas, 

per  bunch 

o 

o 

4 

Cieraniums, 

^\o. 

o 

^ 

o 

Cireemry. 

pel"  liundlc 

o 

4 

' 

a 

\'K(".KT.\IM.KS 

Artichokes  (Globe) 

per  doz. 

o 

2 

o 

4 

Cabbage  (York), 

per  load 

,S 

6 

1 1 

o 

Carrots, 

per  bunch 

o 

1 

(J 

3 

Parsley, 

^\o. 

o 

1 

() 

«i 

Spinach, 

per  float 

o 

2 

o 

S 

Rhubarb, 

per  doz.  bunches 

o 

C) 

1 

4 

Peas. 

per  float 

.     1 

i 

() 

Beans, 

per  sack 

I 

') 

2 

0 

Turnips, 

per  bunch 

o 

1.^ 

o 

4 

Salads  -  Cucumbers 

per  doz. 

2 

0 

,-? 

b 

Tomatoes 

per  lb. 

o 

o 

H 

Lettuce, 

per  doz. 

.     o 

2 

o 

4 

Scallions. 

per  bunch 

o 

I.^ 

o 

2 

Horbs— Mint, 

per  doz.  bunches 

o 

^ 

o 

.s 

Sa-e, 

do. 

o 

3, 

o 

7 

1  In  ine, 

do. 

1 

6 

3 

6 

111  c; II    Cl..\RKK. 


CHEAP  CHOICE.. 
CARNATIONS 


.ur^c  Sulectiun 
(if    the    .Newest 
and  llcst  Varie- 
ties    in     each 
section 


BORDERS,  MALMAISONS 
W  I  N  T  E  R  -  F  L  O  W  E  R  1  N  G 
Descriptive     Catalogue     now      Ready 


r///-: 


now 

ThWDK  srrp/.//-:n 


Hayward  Mathias 


MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AND    AIL    KINDS    OK 

HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QU.ALITY 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Write  r->      T     /^xxTT^i^Q    Carley's  Bridge 
*      ^^*  j»  v>/Wrl/rMbj  Enniscorthy 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  BroWETT  & 

So.vs,  7  Upper  Gc'or.ue's  Street,  Kingstown 

WINDOW   GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest  Rates. 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "  Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,    for    Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and   Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO   ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,   DUBLIN. 


DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS ! 

HOYTE'S   WEED   KILLER. 

Stro>i£ly  Rtcommeuded  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  &'c. 

Price,  2s.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  ts.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &    SON,    The  city  of  Dublin  Drug  Hall, 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET.     DUBLIN. 

Please  mention  this  Paper 


Miscellaneous    Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine    Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 

Weed    Killer    ('''3') 

have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  RiCHARDs'  ARSENATE 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 


The  following-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 
s;i\cn  users  great  satisfaction  :  — 

XL  ALL  SPONCINC  WASH,  equally  good  for  syringing  or 
spraying.  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liquid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fungicide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

("an  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TRA.1)K    ONLY    SUPPLIKI) 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making-  and 
Planting-  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Erce. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM. 


SMYTH,  F.R.H.S. 

Dalkey,  Co,  Dublin 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


THE   BOURNE   DAFFODILS 

A  BEAUTIFULLY  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Choice  and  Rare  DAFFODILS  AND 
NARCISSI,  including  the  BEST  OF  THE 
CHEAPER  VARIETIES,  is  now  ready.  Post 
free  on  application  to 

CHRISTOPHER    BOURNE,    SIMPSON,    BIETCBLEY 


D 


EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL    INSTRUCTION     FOR     IRELAND 


AUTO-SHREDS  'i^i^i"?.     ^^"^^ 

Leaf-mining    Maggots,  Mealy    Bug  and      /   ^" 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c.    ,    c^ 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     In    |  1^ 
Eoxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ;    \3j 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  if  unobtainable      ; 
apply  direct— 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture    .      Creamery  Management 
Horticulture  .      Poultry   Fattening  .     . 
Forestry         .      Cheese- Making       .      . 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  courses  in  the  above 
subjects  at  any  of  the  Department's  Institutions  during 
the   year,  rgio-ii,  should   make   early  application  to — 

THE    SECRETARY 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  Dublin 


L\DY  GARDENER  with  three  years'  Scottish  and 
f  Irish  training  seeks  suitable  situation.  Reference 
F.  \V.  Moore,  Esq.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
Address — G.  L.,  care  of  Eason  &  Son,  Advertising 
Agents,  Dublin. 


FRENCH    GARDENING    IN 
IRELAND 

At  — FIDDOWN    FRUIT   AND    FLOWER 

FARM     ,    .    ,    ,     CO>  KILKENNY 

Instruction  can  be  given  to  lady  pupils.       For  Price 
List  or  Prospectus  apply  to  Principal. 


STRAWBERRY     PLANTS  ! 

ROYAL     SOVEREIGN     and     GIVON'S     LATE 
PROLIFIC.       Strong  runners  from  plants  not 

allowed  to  fruit  (his  year. 

4/6  per  100  Free 

H.   LAIRD,   R.H.S.,  Woodlands,   Fairview 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

zoo  lllgbcst  Award*;   Mold  IMcdali  rrona 
all  tbc  Principal  Exbibitlons. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Pood, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Supplied  i 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

Supplied  iu  Tins  and  Bags,  Od.  to  XO/-.    Camafa  paid 
on  quautities  of  28  lbs.  and  upwards. 

Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

fWM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 

FtCGI&TEReO  IPSWICH,  Englandi 


TKISn      GARDENING. 


W.  Seabrook  &  Sons 

FRUIT     TREE     SPECIALISTS 

CHELMSFORD 


Imnu-nse  Stock  of  well-grown  Fruit  Trees  in  all  forms — ■ 
CORDONS.  BUSHES.  PYRAMIDS,  and  TRAINED 
TREES  -on  our  Specially  Selected  Fruiting  Stocks.  HAVE 
BKEN  I'ROVED  EMINENTLY  SUCCESSFUL  IN  IRELAND  FOR  THE 
LAST   10  YEARS.      Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  Country. 

Special  Quotation   to    Market    Planters 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  Cultural  Information 


C   Extra  Fine  Stock  of  1   and  2-year  old  Apples  on   Paradise 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^"  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Greenhouses. 

Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,     BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Laxton's  New  Strawberries  for   1910 


Including  the  Grand  New  Varieties ^ — 
Laxton's  Unique  and  Count 
Laxton's   Utility    and    Rival 

Also   LAXTON'S  CROPPER 
LAXTON'S   PROGRESS 
LAXTON'S   REWARD 

And  the  3  Grand  New  Flavour  Varieties 
LAXTON'S    EPICURE 
LAXTON'S    PINEAPPLE 
LAXTON'S    CONNOISSEUR 


Early    Potted  Runners   of    RoYAL    SOVEREIGN 
for   forcing,    15s.    100;     open   ground,   5s.    100 

The  Largest  Cultures  in  Europe.     Grown  specially  for 
Runners.      Grand    Plants.      Millions   Sold   Annually 

A  full  Catalogue  and  Price  List  will  he  sent  on  applic.i 


LAXTON    BROTHERS,    BEDFORD 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station. 

.     "  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"  VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

.     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES   And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


GLASS    . 
PAINT     . 

BOILERS 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS    Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


SUT'lON'S 
BULBS    .    . 


)I> 


Sutton's  Bulb  Catalogue  tor  19 10 

CoiHainin^    Complete    Lists    and     full 
descriptions  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 

Hyacinths,    Tulips.    Narcissi,    <S:c. 

posr  I  ki:r. 


SUTTON  <£5' SONS 

The  Royal  Seed  I'^.stabli.shinent 

READING 


'  Celebratgd.  ' 


TH0A\S0NSv-^.i 

S  Vine  Plant  &  Vegetable  '  '^^i^'-^ 

I  A  5Ptci*L  ChrvsanthemumiTopdressing    <♦•-«  f^ 


anures 


^ .  on,     M^j'lTvmV''i 


J.    J.    THOOLEN 

'Nu%se?r  Heemstede,  Haarlem,  Holland 

i:siAi!i,isiii-.i»  i-^-i 

T_T\-  il,.-  I,.. I,,  .ir  tr,  :,mi..iiii<-.-  Ili:.t  Lis  lllustiiilr.l  I'li,,-  List  of 
•••■•■  I'.ii,!-  aii'l  I'liiTii-  in  IliiKlish,  Aiitiiiiin.  I'Mn.  :ii  |. .woi  |, rices, 
\m1I  1.(«  -rii  jKKt  fn-f  ..n  applicaiinii.  No  Charge  for  Packing:. 
Orders  of  IDs.  and  above  entirely  Free  to  Destinations  in  EnL'laiul, 
-<'  I  ifl  riri'l  InhmiJ,  \i-.  Kir-l  i.iiialliy  -uiiiaiiii-id 
Some  sorts  of  Bulbs  noted  out  of  Price  List  ',''','J  ''jf! 

HVACINTHS.   in  lli     liiiest  inixliiri-  foi   liediling  or     s.     .1.        s.'   ,|. 

7     0        68     0 


HYACINTHS,  sitiL'le,  first  size,  named,  in  25  leading; 
Nrls,  red,  wliite,  and  blue  varieties,  eciuai 
'I'lanliiie-:,  my  seliction       

TULIPS,    if     •  1        III  tlie  finest  mixture 

TULIPS,        I  t 

TULIPS,  '  finest  mixture 

ANEMONES,  i    n.d  

ANEMONE.  lirid--,  pure  white     ...         .'." 

CROCUS.  ;/.p,  in  the  linest  mixture 

CROCUS.  I  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 

SCILLA  SIBIRICA,  rich  blue      

IRIS,  SPANISH,  mixed     

IRIS,   ENGLISH,  iiiLxed      

NARCIS..  in  thn  finr-st  mixture         

NARCIS.,    I  '    'III    •    :     T'  st  mixture 

NARCIS.,  I: 

NARCIS. -POLYANTHUS,  mixed 

SNOWDROPS,   ELWESI.  .nit  Snowdrop 

RANUNCULUS.   FRENCH.     !    .i!  i.-  mixed  "       0     9  7 

DODECATHEON,   i;,i:...l    Ai,„rirau  CowslipV"         '.'.'.     10     0 
250  Bulbs  of  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1,000  rate  ; 
25  at  the  price  per  100 ;  6  at  the  price  per  12. 
Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  .ind  see  the  Collections 


18  4 

25  0 

20  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

5  10 

14  6 

4  6 

16  8 


Sir  Jas.  W.  Mackcy,  Ltd. 

Have  issued  their  Autumn  Catalo^Jue 

BULBS  FOR  GARDEN 
AND  GREENHOUSE 


SHALL    IIIEV  POST     YOU    A    CO/') 


23  Upper  Sackville  St., Dublin 


roi  Mil, I)    I 


LSTAIJLISHKD    IK32. 


Ant.  Roozen  &  Son  s 


HYACINTHS,     TULIPS 

And   all    other   different 

DUTCH,  CAPE  and  .  . 
EXOTIC  BULBS  and  .  . 
HERBACEOUS   PLANTS 

OF  FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 


Our  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  full  cul- 
tural directions,  FREE  on  application  to  our  Offices  at 

OvERVEEN,   Near   Haarlem,    Holland 

Or  to  Our  General  Agents — 

MERTENS    &    CO. 

3    CROSS    LANE,    ST.    MARY-AT-HILL 
LONDON.   E.G. 

N.B. -No   connection   with   any   other   Firm   of  a    similar  name 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


r 

GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

1 

FOR   GREENHOUSE 

AND  GARDEN 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES           FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Complete     protection 
from    weather   exposure 
is     secured     by     using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.      It   does    not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 

Further  particulars  on  Application 

—  DOCKF 

{ELL'°"f.r° 

1      SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S   ST.,    DUBLIN 

vv-                                                                                       JJ 

FRUIT    TREES 


-AND- 


STRAWBERRIES 


©.    For   a  really   Choice  Collection  of 

STRAWBERRIES 

BUNYARD'S  CATALOGUE 

(free)  is  unequalled.  Full  Cultural 
Notes.  Quite  indispensable  to  all  growers 

CL  FRUIT    TREE    CATA- 

LOGUE,  gratis  to  Customers  and 
Gardeners.  To  study  this  Catalogue  is 
to  receive  a  liberal  education  in  Fruit 
Culture.     Price  6d 

C  Write  at  once  for  either  or  both 
of  these  lists.  Advice  given  freely 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co. 

LIMITED 

n/rserVes   MAIDSTONE,    ENGLAND 


New  Seedling  Daffodils 

OF    HIGH    QUALITY    FOR    1910 

tsr"  The  following  are  very  select.  Some  of  them 
offered  for  the  first  time 
ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISING 
C  Agnes  Pearson,  Countess  of  Southesk,  Gladys 
Hartland,  Lady  McCalmont,  Niobe  No.  i,  White 
Helmet.  New  long  stemmed  or  Tall  Early  Leedsii 
varieties  that  are  so  highly  decorative  for  house 
decoration,  imeqiialled  for  spray  bouquets  and  cutting 

d,  ATHOS,  CLADDAGH,  lONE,  JOHN  RIDD, 
REALITY,  LORNA  DOONE,  POLLY  ECCLES, 
and  WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND.  Magnificent  new 
Trumpet  varieties.    Our  WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND 

is  certainly  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  bicolor  extant,  and 

named  by  the  late  F.  W.  Burbidge 
©.  CRESSEDA,  KILLARNEY  SUNSET,  "KING 
OF  THE  POETS,"  ORESTES,  PRIMATICE, 
PROMETHEUS,  ROSA  BEDFORD  (about  which 
see  Editor's  note  in  the  Ganloi,  May  21st),  and 
SPECTRUM.  All  the  newest  of  the  new  in  the  Parvi 
and  Incomparable  section.  "King  of  the  Poets'' 
and  "  Rosa  Bedford  "  "  Come-to-Stay  "  introductions 

fcs"  For  price  and  early  delivery,  ask  for  our  unique 
List,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  Madame 
de  Qraaf  Seedling,  White  Trumpet  varieties 
The  very  best  extant.        .  *.        . '.        Apply  early  to 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

AND    TULIP    SPECIALISTS    ARDCAIRN,      CORK 


By   Special    Appointment   to 


l-«^;«t 


His    Majesty    The    King 


MACKENZIE  8l  IVIONCUR,Ltd 


HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS     A 

CONTRACTS     \^ 

'■    •"    pi—  "1    . 

HK.'K-l 

His    MAJESTY    THE 

The   KiKht   11. .n     1  \H1    III     ^NtASTI  », 

(.            ,:               !■-  ■■'. 

Ini'. 

the   HKhl   II. 111.    1  OMli   1  Mil  K. 

Riltht  lion.    1  \HI    t)l    1  Kill  II  II' 

..1. 

Klitht.  Hon.  |l\Ki»M>S  HI  Uros. 

Lad*   lUHHINiiTON.          .11 

Ud»   Ml  MiHOI  .    1      •     ■  *■    ; . 

■   -111. 

Uil»    U  Id    MUW   STI.W*KT.     \ 

-k. 

Admiral  Sir  \.  HI  KhlM  V  MUM. 

i. 

^;i»c.  M 

i»>HI»>ikI. 

Sir  OSW  il  II  MOSI.I  >,   H.irl      1 

iion-oii- 

mil. 

Sir  M  H.  MIHN.  H.irl.,  K 

Sir  J.  *.    K^MMil  N,   H.ir; 

l.ivcriic>r.liiii-. 

Sir  Jl  1  11  S  V>\  KMII  K    II  " 

.  I.utoii,  HctU. 

Sir  tl.   TKI  M  1.^  \>.    v 

The  MVLhlsriiMI    111    MV1.K  N  M'^ 

1 

Mull,   Iiivcmc!. 

shire. 

Sir  1  KM  Sr  (.\>SI  1..    ^1 

.   Ncuniarkvl. 

TIKIS.    VI  1  WM'I  U.    1  ~^ 

...  SlirliiiK. 

Capl.    \KM»rT,    1 

Co.  Cork. 

J.   B*\IMHI.i;.    1 

wrlls. 

W.  4.    lUIHIi.    1 ->j 

IK\NK  Hlllin.    1  s^  . 

.  :iilocliiiHirc. 

M*K>I>    HI    CKIIS.   Ug..  11    .      .i 

',    1' 

.rk.  \VallinKf->ra. 

THUIHOKI    tKoMim;.   tso..  l  ..It. 
JiAKHI  N   V-   HI  1  1.   »*q..   II  .11    1  ( 

r    II. 

use,   .Abcrdccnsliir 

'.in 

...  Turriff. 

Mr>.  1  KVNKI.IV.    N         '■            - 

UEOHt.l    JVMIIMIN      1 

lieny,  Co.  Uul.l 
.1.  Vile. 

\:- 

Capt.    KIHH.    1 

JOHN   I.VMi.    r-M 

'lire. 

II.    1.    1  VWl  OKU.    1  vg   . 

.Ai.erdctnsliirc. 

W      1  .    HI     imiS   M\(.I.\KI  N.    I.sg.. 

.\ri 

..-..lair.  Clvnder. 

J.    J.    W.    Mill  IK.    \-H..    '        A        i, 

llaywards   Heath. 

»HM  ^    MITCHi:i.l..    1  sq..     1  1  ■     1 

ca>ancc,  Ciullaiie. 

Mis>   MlIWVN,    1  in.lvn:.tr,   Sir.itli  tnv. 

J.   H.    I'VTON,    r.sq.,   I.cthangif,   Kinross. 

T.   (».   KIAH.   Ejmj.,   Uungar,   Roscrea.  Co.  Tippcr.uy. 

Before  placinfS  orders  (or  Hothouse  Work,  wrilt 

LONDON     H  CAMDEN   ROAD,  N.W. 

EDINBURGH    (Registered  Office  and  Works)- 


ND     HEATING     ENGINEERS 

.„    i   ..,,:,.„..    I,M     llM-    I..1U.U1MK:- 
KIMG    Balmoral   Cmmllm 

J.   MKnidlOlK,   i;sg..   \\i-|.ris,  Midhursi,  .Sussex. 

M.    K.    IWIIHII.    Isg.,  N.ii.iri   Hill,   F..rre». 

K.    NN.    \NAI  I.VCI..    I  »g.,   HalI.eath.    Hallir.uh,   Fife. 

I.  N     \MMin,   Isg.,    K.KrIiiKk  Casilr.   Dundruiii,  Co.  Dublin. 
K.    II.   VVIIIIIIIIAH.   Ksg.,   AKir  Lod^r,   Kincraii;.   Iiivrriic»shitc. 
J.   I.   CM(IM(   \MHIli    Isg.,  (  lii<li<-trr  House,  .Skinburness. 
Altl  Kill  I  N   Kin  \l.  ISI  IRMARV. 

\\K    row  N   LOI  NCIL. 

Messrs.   lUIMIKlHliI    A  CO.'S  I'KH.MISLS,    Ncwtaslle-.u   Tmk  . 
HIM  11    SCItOOl,.    L.  «.iriil,e.-,ili. 
CVKMlill    HI  M  hKMLINii  TKIST.    Dunfcrinlli.p 
CUthMVNNW  COI  NTV  HOLDINGS,  .Ml..a. 
LOII  I  (.1     nil. I..    II    1.  .I.il.i.   Hawaii. 
CKKinoN   Kll\\l.   ISSTITITION,   Diiriifrirs. 
IIMMI  N't    SLIlllOI.   HOAKIl,  ^...  Oiiccnsfirry  School. 
I.IHMII  1(1.11   (.Ol.lilii:  or  ART. 
I  OKI  \K   IM  1KM\KK 
(iM.I.IC   CHI  KCH,   I  .!■  ......  k. 

(i\l.\Sllll  IS  III  K(iM  ACADF.MY. 

Messrs     K.   (IXKIHM  K  A  CO.,   136  (iiorKC  .Street,  (ilasKow. 

II.  M.  01  I  ICI    01    WOKKS,  Royal  Hotanic  CJardens,   Kdinburnli. 
II. M.   Ill  I  ICI    01    \MIKKS,    Law  Courts,  Edinburgh. 

M\CKII     \C\ll|  \\\  ,    -i.jTuhavcii. 

nil  Kill  Ml    \L\lll.MV,    I'.urhead. 

1-KI  Sin  II  KI\N  LIU  KCH,    Hrunswick  .St.,  Cambcrwell,   Loiidoi,. 

(.11  I  I  \   \KIOKI\   llOSriTAL,    Dunblane. 

KO^\l.  (.01,1.1  (il    or  SCIIl.NCr.,   Dublin. 

SI'IIIM,   COI  sen.    SCIIOOI..    I'.crwitk. 

ST.   M\KVS  CMIIIHKAI.,    I  .linl.urnli. 

SWIMdN   I>\KISI1   cm  KCH.    r..Twickshirc. 

Tin:  .lOHN   INM,  MOKTICU.TIRAL  INSTITITE,   Surrey. 

1.    I.   CHI  KCH   COI,M:(ii;.   Al.er.lccn. 

WAK  on  ICi:  HHPT..    \\..oUicli. 

(or  ihc  .New  Fdilion  ol  our  Complete  Cataloijue. 

GLASGOW     121   ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 
BALCARRES    STREET,    MORNINGSIDE. 


TelegTims 


'TREIBHAUS,    LONDON,"   and    -'HOTHOUSE,    EDINBURGH." 


RED    SPIDER 

EARWIGS  THRIP 

MAGGOT  MILDEW    AND 

GREEN    AND    BLACK    FLY 

ON     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

DAHLIAS 

MARGUERITES,   &C. 


ARE     DESTROYED     BY     USING 


Pint,    1/6;     Quart,    2/6;     Half- 
gallon,  4/-;  Gallon,  7/6;  3-gallon 


■^gg^gBilff'^M^-^^^'^^gf  ^^  ff  Drun\,  18,-;  5-gallon  Druni,  27,  6 


\b 


Full  Information 


TREATISE     "D  "    ON   GARDEN   PESTS,   &c. 


GRATIS  AND 
POST  FREE 


8y6,  10/6,  14/- and  14/6 

Bend  "  A  "  for  spraying  t  e  under- 
sides of  leaves,  1  6  extra 


THE 


(^  i  I        I Q  •  A  B  p  L  "  JSY  R  I  N  CE~^fea  <. 


IS    THE   HAND   SPRAYER   SPECIALLY   RECOMMENDED    BY   THE   NATIONAL   ROSE   SOCIETY 

s.il.L    ri;.pri;ii.i..i>    am.    M..\NLKA<  1T1;i;i:-  Send   Postcard   for    Treatise     "D" 

L  A.  WHITE,  Ltd.,  107  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT 


Early  White 


^ 


Roman  Hyacinths 


CL  Are  grown  by  the  million  for  early  cut  blooms. 
Their  fragrance  and  beauty  are  increasingly 
appreciated.  By  forcing  in  succession  they  may 
be    had    in    flower    from    November    to    March 

Extra    Large    Bulbs,    excep-    !''=•' '°°     I'erdoz. 
tionally    fine    roots,    certain    to 
produce  an  abundance  of  large 
flowers  ....    17/6       2/6 

Selected     Bulbs,     these    are 

usually  sold   as  first-sized  roots    14  6       2/- 

Straw  Coloured  Italian      .    18/-       2/6 


EDMONDSON  Bros.,  lO  Dame  Street,  DUBLIN 


S.McGredy&  Son's 


With  Illustrated  Article  upon 
growing  Bulbs  in  Moss  Fibre; 
delightful  method  of  growing 
Spring  flowers  for  House  and 
Table  Decoration 

Bulbs  of  every  kind  with  all  necessary 
instructions 

BULBS    LISTS    POST    FREE 

S.  McGrcdy  &  Son 

Portadowiv 


NARCISSUS  CROWING  IN  OUR  SEMI-PORCELAIN  BOWL,  No.  37,  6/6  complete 


VUl 


1  KISII      t^AKDKN  INi 


Si 


low 


Royal    Horticultural    vSociciv's    Show- 


is 


im.l;  w.  ii!  .  1  ilii-  aiitiimii  show  was  luUI  in  llu- 
'.  s.  Sli-plH-ii\  tiivi-ii,  niiblin, 
.'II.  Takfii  as  a  wlu'lt-  I  lia\i- 
iiiiimn  show  plants.  tUnvi-rs, 
Iruu.s  jiiul  \.-^t■l..l»U•>  all  lH'in>;  nuirli  Ih-II.t  not  alom- 
ill  qiialilv  bill  in  quanliiy  wiion  ronipan-il  willi  loinuT 
years.  Slany  new  oxliiliilors  i-onipoU-il.  ami  ofici\  willi 
siK-i-oss.  Ill  llu-  fniit  i'xliil>its  vfrapi's  won-  iiTlaiiily 
bflUT  than  usual,  aiul  laijfi-ly  shown.  For  whili-  i,'rapes 
a  beautiful  pjiir  of  Musi-ats.  nol  lai>fi'  '"  I'lmih,  br.l  with 
fine,  lar>fo  IxTrii-s  .irramllv  i-oloured.  easily  won  first 
nriite  for  Mrs.  I-e  Hloiul,"  Lady  Bury  following'  with 
larger  buiulies.  not  so  well  loioured  or  so  shapely,  o( 
the  same  variety,  K.  W  Westby.  Roebuck  Caslle,  beinj<^ 
third  for  two  nice  bunches  of  Hucklands  Sweetwater. 
Next  year  there  should  be  two  classes  for  white  i^rapos, 
one  for  .Muscats  ;iiid  the  otrcr  class  for  any  other 
variety  of  w  hite  ifr.ipes. 

Black  Hainbro  were  well  shown,  large  in  bunch,  with 
berries  well  coloured.  Lord  O'Neill.  T.  K.  Laidlaw,  and 
Lady  Bury  winniny-  in  order  named. 

For  black  ),'rapes,  any  other  variety,  Lady  Bury  was 
first  prize  winner,  and'  Mrs.  Le  Blond  second,  both 
showinjf  .Appley  Towers,  a  .ijrape  scarcely  enonj,'h 
jfrown.  It  has  very  larije  berries,  which  colour  a  fine 
black,  with  a  heavy  bloom,  bunches  medium  to  large, 
and  dv^es  well  in  a  cool  vinery,  the  first  prize  bunches 
being  very  large,  but  both  lots,  in  my  opinion,  wanted  a 
few  weeks  before  being  fit  for  table.  Madresfield 
Court  grape  was  shown  by  a  couple  of  cNhiiiilors.  ami 
should  have  been  placed  higlur . 


I'f.u  lies  were  .1  giunl  class,  tin*  Mini  lu-iiig  l.n>;»'  ami 
i;cner.ill_\  well  eoloureil.  Sir  K.  C.  Coclir.ine  .md  Lady 
Bury  being  first  .kiiil  secoiul  for  well-linisheil  ilislu-s. 
A  lew  ^ooii  lots  were  p.issed  over  by  the  judges,  not 
bi-ing  ripe.  Nectarines  were  fair,  a  good  ilisli  of  pim-- 
.ippK-  being  first  fov  the  .Manpiis  of  Ormonde,  T.  K. 
L.iidl.iw  seii>nil  with  KIruge,  .md  R.  11.  Stubber  third. 
Melons  wi-rc  a  l.irge  ilass,  but  gi-nerally  of  poor 
rt.iMMir,  though  good  in  size  and  appearance.  Mrs. 
Ri-dmond,  Loril  t.>Neill,  Lady  Bury  and  KriiesI  Bewley 
wi'r«'  prize  winners. 

Apples  were  very  line  in  such  a  year  as  the  pn-seiit 
sunless  one,  being  large  ot  sizi-  .iml  the  eating  varieties 
of  grand  lolour,  lU-auty  of  Bath  and  Irish  I'each  espe- 
cially so.  '1  he  dish  of  Irish  I'each  from  Kitz  \V.  A. 
.Scott  that  won  first  prize  w.is  the  best  dish  of  this 
variety  I  have  seen  for  some  years.  Krnest  Bewley 
had  .1  grand  dish  of  Charles  Ross  in  the  any  other 
v.irietyidesserl,  not  too  large,  but  of  beautiful  colour. 
(Vom  pot-grown  tree.  I  should  say,  as  the  fruit  was 
perfectly  ripe.  In  the  collection  of  eight  varieties, 
four  early  cooking  and  four  early  dessert,  the  best 
exhibit  was  disqualified  for  having  mid-season  and  late 
cooking  sorts,  a  warning  to  exhibitors  another  vear. 
R.  While,  Gowran,  Fitz  \V.  A.  Scott,  Lady  Bury.  K. 
Bewley.  Mrs.  Perrin,  and  Lord  Plunket  were  prize- 
winners. 

I'earswere  a  small  class,  E.  Bewley  winning  with  fine 
fruit  again,  probably  grown  under  glass.  Plums  and 
small  fruits  were  largely  shown  and  of  good  quality. 
Lord  OWeill,  Blacker  Douglas,  Mrs.  Redmond,  Miss 
J.  M.  Field,  Lady  Bury,  Mrs.  Perrin,  and  Capt.  L. 
Riall  being  first  prizewinners. 

Tomatoes  were  a  grand  class,  .Sir  R.  Levinge  with 
Desideratum  ist,  and  Lady  Bury  with  Mackey's 
M.irkel  Favourite  2nd,  two  lovely  dishes,  not  large  but 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 
Plants 


GREENHOUSE  BLINDS 


WOOD  LATHS  (as  above).  SCRIMS,  TIFFANY,  PINOLEUM,  &c. 

C.mtra.  I   .,  ,  .  I;,  v;.l  '  i.ir.Icns.  Kfw.     I!.,laiilc  <;ardHns.  IJubli,, 

SAMPLES,     PRICES,     ESTIMATES,     FREE    BY     RETURN 

A1--  ilaifl'Mi  I'unuture  .nnd  Apiilianc.  s  .f  all  kMid- 

Morland  Road 
CROYDON 
-ENGLAND 


WALTERS   6   CO. 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 


DAFFODILS 

.  AND  . 

NARCISSI 


.\re     Indispensable,    and 

are    cheapest    and    best 

straight  from  the  grower. 

-As  grown  in  Ireland  they 

have  no  superiors.    Send 

for    list    of   the    old    and 

n  e  w  c  r      kinds  —  with 

names  of  twelve,  twenty  ;iml  filly  best  kinds,  to  : — 

Capt.    BARRETT-HAMILTON 

KILMANOCK,   CAMPILE  via  Waterford 

Cheap  Oii()l(i/ii>ns  for  llic  tttnuiioncr  kind>  in 
(/i<untiiics7  f<"  uatunilisalioH  by  Wa/ls  n,ul  in 
U'oo,i/(in</s.'  CIT  111. (KIMS  WHI;N  IN  SEASON 

Telc(Sranis-"M;imilli)n,  Kilniantick,  Campilc" 


PLJII     ID    ^^     COR^rU'S 
niL-lt^       «jE:RSE:ir 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSE  TREES,  AND  CARNATIONS 

arc  properly  packed  free  of  cost  and  properly  delivered,  carrlaMe 
paid,  tu  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Waterford. 


Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  fibrously-rooted  Apples,  on  the 

broad-leaved    Paradise.    Pears,    Plums,    Peaches,    Grape   Vines,   and 

Strawberry  Plants  of  superior  quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  given 

so  much  satisfaction  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  for  many  years  past 

CORDONS    A    SPECIALITY. 

Before  orctering:  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Planters'  Guide. 

Testimonial  from  Hum  Bland,  Esq.,  Kilquade,  Greystones,  Ireland  :— 
"  Your  Fruit  Trees  have  been  eminently  satisfactory — not  one  died. 
I  hope  to  get  more  from  you  this  Autumn.  ' 
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.      .      .       NURSERIES 


JERSEY 
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CROSS'S^ 


CLUBIGIDE 


Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  &  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Fi//i  particrilars  on  application  to   the   Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,   GLASGOW 


BENTLEY'S 


.    .    COMPOUND    LIQUID    .    . 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT 


NON=POISONOUS 


The   First  QUASSIA  EXTRACT 
for  Horticultural  use  ever  manufactured 

The  safest,  surest  and  cheapest  Insecticide  for  destroying  .  . 

GREEN,  WHITE  and  BLACK  FLY 
CELERY,  CARROT,  TURNIP,  and 
ONION      FLY,      CATERPILLAR 

—AND   FOR   GENERAL    SPRAYING    PURPOSES— 

MANY  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  Plant  Wash 
made  of  this  Extract  are  used  annually  throughout 
the  country  by  Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  and  Hop 
Growers.  THE  INSECTICIDE  of  Insecticides  for 
HOPS,  ROSES,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  TOMATOES, 
WALL  AND  BUSH  FRUITS,  and  other  Trees.  May 
be    used    anywhere  and   everywhere    with    absolute    safety 

Each  gallon  makes  from  80  to  100  gallons 

Ready  for  use,  costing  about  Jd.  per  gallon 

PRICES 
2o  galls.,  3/6  per  gall.  ;    lo  galls,  3/7  per  gall.  ;   5  galls.,  3/8 
per  gall.  ;    i  gall.,  4/2  ;    K  gall.,  2/6;    i  quart,  1/6  ;    i  pint,  1;- 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON   7/6  ORDERS  AND  UPWARDS 


Sole  Manufacturers 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HuLL 


KENNAN  &S 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,   HEATING   ENGINEERS 


ONS 

Ltd. 


CHEAPLY  MADE  GREENHOUSES  OF  PLEASING  APPEARANCE 
AND  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION.  Prices  from  £8  10s.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Photographs  of  Horticultural  Buildings  post  free 


SUITABLE    FOR 


30/- 
40/- 

48/- 


120-P.\GE    CAT.\LOGUE    POST    FREE 

C.  EDGELL,  F.R.H.S.,  KADSTOCK  (^'i'^^n 


B/^LISS,  JONES 
ahdBAYUSS.ltd 


IRON 

FENGING 

GATES 


"i^ 


■  CfJ ' 


CATALOCiUE     FREE 


I I I 


\^ — Ju— _^jt, ^  rzr 


'f  WOLVERHAMPTON . ' 

LONDON  OFFICES  CANNON  SIE.C. 
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IKISII      (lARDKNING, 


met 


perfcil  loiUMlocv  \>):clnl>los  were  larK'«;ly  slunvii  «iul 
UP„pr.iiv  ..I  ,....mI  ouiililv.  six  Hlaiuls  hfiiiK  J'ta^'cil  for 
iwfh  I.  Hrown,  Nai-..  will  won  lirsi  pri/i-. 

\.    II  ^.    Hci-oiul    pri/.-.  anil    Sir  K.   I.rvinj^i'. 

Mull  ivl  Col.  I'oi- 1  li->  vvouil  vfiy  ln>,'lily  loni- 

M'll,  Major  Henry,  Firmonl,  flanc 
11  tin-  small  i-olloi-lion  o(  six  kiniK. 
Dr.  »»  1  >>'M,  1  iM.'wnf  won  soroiul,  but  was  ilisi|iialiru-il, 
siaj{'"K  •»***»•"  »*ii»ils.  while  Miss  Kiolil,  Slian^inaKli. 
who  hail  a  vi-ry  noat  pxhihit.  and  woulii  havf  hri-n 
plai-fil  si'i-ond.  wiis  also  disijualitifil  for  nol  iiavin^f  llu- 
staled  nmnher  of  i-aih  kind  o(  ve^cy.Mc  as  given  in 
the  s.tu-ilu'.- 

Svi.  ., 'ly  shown,  lni(  with   a  few  ex- 

ocpi  lied,    the   eleanest    peas  bein< 

prol'  I  •-  C">sl)orne,  I)ro);heila,  who  won 

in  the  lLi'.'.  I.m  iucIm-  varieties,  and  in  many  of  the 
single  bunoh  classes.  Kdward  Cowdy,  LouK^liKall.  li.td 
the  finest  peas  in  the  show.  ;ind  beat  l-ord  Diinlealh, 
who  was  a  good  seiond  for  the  eighteen-bunih  ehampion 
einss  and  nine  bunehes  dislinet  for  Sir  John  .Nulling 
(up.  .Mr.  t'owdy's  bunehes  of  Kdna  L'nwin.  Kail 
Speneer,  Miriam  Meaver,  C'.eorge  Slark,  .Audrey  Crier. 
The  King.  John  Ingman.  Klsie  Herbert,  and  .Mrs.  C  W. 
Hreadmore  were  grand.  Lord  Dnnlealh  had  line 
binu-hes  of  Marjorie  Willis  (^r.ind),  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs. 
Hardeastle  Sykes,  and  T.  \V.  Hntehins.  Miss  Osborne's 
IhjsI  bimehes  being  Marjorie  Linzee,  Constance  Oliver, 
tlcorgc  Stark,  and  Mrs.  H.  Sykes. 

Carnations  in  the  two  competitive  classes  were  only 
fair,  Mrs.  Hely  Hutchison  and  H.  A.  .Smallman  winning 
in  each  class.  Sir  Lancelot,  Hanshee,  Clio,  Sugarstick, 
and  Mandal.iy  being  the  best  varieties  staged. 

Dahli.is  were  grandly  shown,  and  seldom  have  better 
flowers  been  seen  in  Dublin  than  in  the  cup  class  (or 
twenty  four  blooms,  those  st;igcd  by  R.  H.  .Slubber, 
Moyne,  and  W.  Ross,  Dalkey,  being  superb,  win- 
ning in  order  named.  Ruby,  Grimstead  (pink),  Ella 
Cromer  (pink),  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Glory  of  Wilts  (yel- 
low), F.  Streadwick  (white).  Harbour  Light  (orange). 
Nelson,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Dreadnought  were  about  the 
best  dahlias  staged. 

Begonias  were  large  and  generally  clean,  R.  H. 
Stubber,  T.  F,  Cro/ier,  and  li.  J.  Maunsell  winning  with 
good  flowers  of  the  following  : — Oueen  .Alexandra,  Prin- 
cess Mary,  Duke  of  Fife,  .Miss  N'aunce,  Avalanche,  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Ainslie,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rossiter,  ^:c. 

Roses  were  good  considering  the  weather,  C.  Doug- 
las winning  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  Dr.  O'Donel 
Browne  for  twelve  Hybrid  Teas  ;  R.  J.  Maunsell,  T.  F. 
Crozier,  and  F.  Thorpe  also  winning  prizes.  Dean 
Hole.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mdme. 
Melanie  Soupert  ;  W.  E.  Lippiatt,  Cdadys  Harkness, 
Caroline  Teslout,  The  Lyon,  and  Lady  Ashtown  being 
good. 

Noncompetitive  exhibits  never  were  better,  and  added 
much  to  the  beauty  and  .-iltractiveness  of  the  show. 
S.  .A.  Jones  for  a  grand  lot  of  gladioli  and  a  few  sweet 
peas  and  W.  Drummond  &  Son  for  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  were  awarded  gold 
medals  ;  while  Charles  Ramsay  and  W.  Watson  were 
awarded  silver  medals  for  fine  exhibits  very  well 
arranged. 

CoL  Poe  (gardener,  Mr.  Cook)  put  up  a  nice  exhibit 
of  twenty  dishes  of  potatoes,  .Abundance,  Windsor 
Castle,  Superlative,  and  New  Success  being  very  good  ; 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded 
to  an  exhibit  staged  by  the  X'acant  Land  Cultivation 
Society  of  vegetables  grown  by  workmen  on  plots  al 
North  Strand  and  I'igeon  House  Road.  Mr.  Watson, 
Chemist,  South  Gt.  Georges  Street,  had  an  exhibit  of 
useful  sundries  for  garden  and  farm,  and  well  deserved 
inspection. 

In  the  rose  classes  for  nurserymen  Hugh  Dickson. 
Belfast,  won  for  seventy-two  blooms,  and  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons  for  twelve  new  roses  and  twenty-four  Tea  roses. 
For  table  of  roses  Hugh  Dickson  be'at  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons.  W.  T. 


Kingstown    Flower   Sliow. 

TllK  Kingstown  Horticultural  Society's  seconil  annual 
show  was  held  on  Wednesday,  171I1  August,  in  the 
Peoples   Park,   which   is  .'in   ide;il   gromiil   ior   such   .111 


enl.      The  we.ilher  on  th.it  d;i\ 


f.iultless,  all  hoi 


ihi-  hiMvy  r.iins  jusl  previous  li-ll  theii-  ni.irk  on  in.iny  ol 
I  he  exhibits,  anil  wi-ie  responsible  for  .1  blank  here  ,-tnil 
iheri-  o>\  the  staging.  Some  of  tlii'  Ir.iile  exhibits,  loo. 
h.ul  to  be  omitted  on  that  account. 

The  i'l.irl  ol  Longfonl,  presiilent  of  the  society,  visiii-d 
the  show,  .ind  w.is  greatly  pli'.iseil  with  the  exhibits. 
Till'  .itli-nd.'incc  iluring  the  afternoon  is  estimateit  ;ii 
well  oM-r  J, 000. 

The  show  was  even  an  advance  on  the  inaugur.il 
event  of  last   ye.ir,  <joo  entries  being  made  as  against 

In  the  flower  section  c.irn.'itions  showed  exifllenl 
ipi.-ilily,  .'inil  the  competition  was  close  in  many  classes. 
The  herbaceous  and  hardy  cut  flowers  were  good  .ill 
round,  a  vase  of  campanul.is  being  pronounced  by  the 
judges  '•the  best  they  had  seen";  the  sweet  pea. 
.iltliough  injined  by  the  weather,  was  good  ;  the  cactus 
d.'ihlias  exhibited  proved  very  attractive.  In  the  fruit 
;ind  vegel.ible  seitions  a  largely  increased  entry  was 
made,  and  the  exhibits  were  geni-rally  of  good  quality. 
Demonstrations  in  bee-keeping  were  given  by  the  Hon. 
.Sec.  of  the  Irish  Beekeepers'  Association. 

The  success  attending  each  of  the  Kingstown  shows 
has  been  phenomenal,  viewed  from  the  social,  commer- 
cial, or  exhibitors'  standpoint.  This  year's  inidertaking 
was  patronised  b)-  a  great  many  of  the  well-known 
exhibitors  in  the  county,  and  if  it  continues  improving 
at  its  present  rate  the  Kingstown  show  will  undoubtedly 
become,  in  a  short  time,  the  premier  one  of  its  kind  in 
Ireland. 

Co.  Clare  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

Thk  above  was  held  on  August  loth  in  the  com- 
modious .Artillery  Barracks,  Ennis,  and  seemed  to  be 
favoured  with  almost  everything  that  could  be  desired  — 
grand  we.ither,  very  large  entries  and  I'xhibits  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  a  large  and  fashionable  attendance, 
but  a  notable  absence  of  the  itihabilanls  of  the  town. 
The  most  striking  feature  was  the  e.xcellence  of  the 
exhibits,  which  was  specially  notable  in  the  cottagers' 
and  amateurs'  section,  and  the  collections  of  vegetables 
staged  in  the  competition  for  Jones's  Challenge  Cup. 
which  was  again  won  b\'  the  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Inchiquin 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Carter),  who  thus  becomes  possessor 
of  this  coveted  troph}'. 

The  winners  of  the  "  Toogood  "  Challenge  Shields  for 
the  highest  number  of  points  obtained  at  the  show 
were  Major  S.  C.  Hickman,  D.L.  —  total,  64  points; 
Rev.  R.  Scott,  44  jioints  (I'archment  Certific.ite  of 
Excellence  in  Horticulture);  M.  Keane.  Esq.,  D.  L., 
42  points,  and  Rt.  Hon.  Lonl  Inchiquin,  40  points. 
The  remaining  chief  prize  winners — Rt.  Hon.  Lady 
Dunalley,  Lady  Barrington,  W.  F.  Crowe,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  R.  Maunsell,  and  in  the  cottagers'  class  Messrs, 
C.  Doyle,  Morton  and  Acton.  The  winners  of  the 
principal  special  prizes  were  as  follows: — Sydenham's, 
Limited,  for  nine  varieties  of  sweet  peas.  Major  Hick- 
man ;  Eckford's,  for  nine  varieties  of  sweet  peas.  Lady 
Barrington  ;  and  Jones's,  for  twelve  varieties  of  sweet 
peas,  .Mrs.  R.  Maunsell.  In  the  class  for  twelve  vases 
of  hardy  perennials,  in  which  the  prizes  are  presented 
by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  there  was  very  keen 
competition.  Lady  Barrington  providing  the  winning 
exhibit.  A  magnificent  exhibit  of  double  begonias  was 
staged  by  C.  Croker,  Esq.,  D.L.,  of  Limerick,  who  also 
beat  the  society's  hitherto  unbeaten  champion,  the 
Rev.  R.  Scott,  in  the  class  for  six  blooms;  rarely  are 
such  magnificent  blooms  staged  in  a  provincial  show. 

The  nurserymen's  exhibits,  as  usual,  were  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  show,  splendid  stands  being  put 


IRISH  GARDENING 


x; 


IIGOTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contain!  sufficient  for  160,000 
No.  I  sixe  Tin— I  pint         „  ,,  40,000 

No.  2  size  Tin— i  pint         ,,  ,,  20,000 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  01.  ,,  ,, 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 4  01.  ,,  ,, 

No.  4i  size  Bot. — 2  oz.        ,,  ,, 

No.  5  size  Bot. — loi.  ,,  „ 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Gre 
fly,  &c.). 
i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  2S. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  i-gal.,  58. 

Gallon,  108.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  7s.  6d. ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  218.     Carriage  paid. 

QOW'S   SLUG    AND    WIREWORM   DESTROYER, 

BeinK  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in6d.,   If.,  and  28.   6d.   Decorated  Tins. 


GOWS 
LIQUID  WEED  KILLER 

1  ml,,  to  aak*  II  (»li..  ta  leh,  l/(. 

t    „  lU     „  ,.     11/-. 

Srvmi  IrM.    0*rri>ff*  pkid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 

SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

so   gallons   of  mixed    solution  vrill    kill    all 
weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution  )  Free  Tins 
1/9  ,,       25       „  „  \       and 

6/-  ,,     100       ,,  ,,         )     Cisei. 

LIQUID.     1-50. 
i  gallon         -       2-     -     drum  free 

1  „  -       3/6     -         „     gd.  extra 

2  „  -       6/6     -         „     1/6      „ 
5       „  -      14/-     -         „     2/6      „ 

10       ,,  -     25/6     -    cask  5/-       ,, 

•EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 

'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


CHEAP  CHOICE. 
CARNATIONS 


Larjje  Selection 
of  the  Newest 
and  Best  Varie- 
ties in  each 
section 


BORDERS,  MALMAISONS 
WINTER-FLOWERING 

Descriptive     Catalogue     now     Ready 


now 
THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED 


Hayward  Mathias 


^P.y  Appointment  to 


fpULHAM    &  SON 


His  Majesty  the  King 


71    NEWMAN    ST. 

OXFORD    ST. 
LONDON,    W. 

Manufacturers  of 


Pulhamite  Stone  {^Wi^ 

"^    The  best  material  for  the  construction  of    BALUSTRADES, 
FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SUNDIALS,  and  other  gardenesque 

objects. 


Messrs.  PULHAM   haveljexecuted  ni 
Irelandltin  this  material. 

Illustrated  list,  &c.,  on  application.     ClientsLwaited  1 
to  lad  vise,  by  appointment.! 


MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices— 1/=  and  2/=  Tins; 
■      "  '28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,   8/-  ; 


14  lb.   Bag:,   3/ 
I   cwt.,  15/-=. 


DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices — i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gfallons),  I/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  ^Gallon,  3/-  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices- Tins,  I/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;    56  lbs.,   ii/=  ;    i    cwX.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.  Prices— No.  i  Tin,  2/=  ; 
2   Tins,   Zl(i  '■>   No.   2   Tin,    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 

Boundary  Chemical  Co.^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


\ll 


IKIMI      (i  AKDI'.NING. 


up  bv  S.  A.  Joiu'H  of  liowniii  «uil  Sir  J.  (.mii-  Moolli  ol 
l.iH>Jiiloll.  Mr  I  ..  .-  -  -1  .".I  .  ...i>.i-.u-il  i.^(  K.iinbli-r  losos, 
^liiJioli.   aiitl  lislii-  an  anj,'f'iu'i»l   of 

whu-li  bf  Mr.   \  linirfd.     Tin- Lissadoll 

^f        '  ,|.,.>.  II    ,1    -|M.  .,»iij   vasON  of  hiM  bai'fOiiN 

i!  .'Ill  of  ib«*  HlaiiU  bfinjif  a  ina>s  of  run-  ami 

|.,  ii's.      Nfi'dli".^  lo  say.   llu-  ai  raiij^'i-nuMil 

w.is  p.  ii.  .  I  HI  ihf  tMpal>lo  hamis  ol  Mr.  Saii^'slri.  Tho 
alu-iltuMi  ili-\oU-il  b\  Ihf  piiblit-  to  Ihfsi-  sliiiuN  shouiii 
!»<•  \iMV  |{ra»if\in>c  'o  the  fxliihilois,  lo  wlioni  Ihi- 
sociiMy  is  diH'pIv  iniloblfil  for  tli«-ir  m'lUMOiiN  Mipp.Ml. 


Gladioli 


VISITORS  at  the  rooontly  ln-UI  llowi  r  show  ol  llu- 
Royal  Hortit'iiltiiral  Soi-ii-ty,  in  Dublin,  nuisi 
ha\f  bfon  parliiiilarly  strut-k  with  thi- 
brilliant  display  of  ifladioliis  blooms  so  admirably  slajji-d 
by  Mr.  Jones  of  llowran.  The  tasteful  arranyenu-nt  of 
noble  spikes,  i^orj^eous  in  colour,  ploasinifly  shown 
aifainst  .m  olive  ijreen  baokj^-roinid,  was  eerlainly  a 
line  example  of  the  exhibitors  art.  The  loni;^,  well- 
proportioneil  spiki-s,  e.ieh  furnished  with  larj^e.  elosely- 
sft  and  shapely  flowers,  showinjf  a  bij;  proportion  of 
open  blooms,  wis  a  further  objeet-lesson  in  ijood  culture 
to  all  lovers  of  these  stalely  plants. 

The  i;ladioUis  or  sword  lily  belonifs  lo  the  family  of 
Flags,  and  has  something  like  t)0  species.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  South  .Africa,  and  love  plenty  of  sun, 
and  a  warm,  well-drained  soil.  They  particular!)'  dis- 
like stajjnant  water  in  the  vicinity  of  their  bulbs  and 
roots.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  prefer  a  ilry  soil 
during  their  growing  season;  indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
thev  require  copious  watering  if  the  summer  happens  to 
be  dry  and  w.irm.  .\  stitlish  soil  deeply  cultivated  and 
richly  manured  with  well  decayed  dung  suits  them 
extremely  well. 

The  majority  of  gladioli  grown  in  gardens  are  hybrids. 
The  two  most  popular  races  for  hardiness,  free-flowering, 
.md  beauty  are  Childsii  and  Nanceianus.  and  these  to- 
gether with  the  old  and  well  known  Brenchleyensis  type, 
were  well  represented  in  Mr.  Jones's  collection. 
liladiolns  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  all  mixed 
herb.iceous  borilers. 


Instruction  in  Gardening. 


A  CONTRIBITOR  to  Irish 
Ga  nil'  n  iiig  is  prepared 
to  receive  a  L.\nv  Prni. 
for  instruction  \u 

THE   THEORY   AND    PRACTICE 
OF    GARDENING 

(Flowers,  Fruit,  \'ege- 
tables  ,'ind  in  I  lybridising 
and    other    experimental 

work).     .Address — "  I'l  I'll,,"  olTice  of  Irish   Gan/cniritr, 

5,^   Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


Catalogues. 


EuMCVNnsoN's  HiLHS,  .\i  TL.M.N,  1910,  is  the  title  of 
a  tasteful  little  catalogue  issued  by  this  well  known 
Dame  Street  firm.  A  photograph  of  a  strikingly,  bold 
bed  of  King  of  the  Blues  hyacinth  in  Pha?nix  Park 
forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  booklet.  It  shows  the 
ert'ectiveness  of  the  use  of  one  colour  only  in  mass 
planting,  and  incidentally  the  fine  uniform  quality  of  the 
bulbs  supplied  by  this  house.  Quotations  are  given  for 
the  supply  of  large  quantities  of  bulbs  for  extensive 
planting,  while  specialities  are  made  of  St.  Hrigid 
-Anemones  and  of  Gladioli.  Priced  lists  of  all  the  usual 
varieties  of  spring^-flovvering  bulbs  and  other  "roots" 
are  given  in  the  catalogue,  the  general  get-up  of  wliich 
is  convenient  and  pleasing-. 


Hi  I. IIS,  "Holland  in  Ireland,"  issued  by  Hogg  .V 
Ki'berlsim,  is  one  of  the  ilaintiesi  little  I'.'it.'i  log  ties 
issucil.  It  gives  the  impression  of  ipiiel  wi>rlh.  ami  is 
just  the  kind  of  list  that  interested  growers  will  keep 
for  reference.  .All  the  best  v.iiieties  of  iiiltiv.itt'il  bull"- 
seein  to  be  incUuled.      liet  it. 

Dukson's  '•  Hawk. mark  "  Hii.ns  is  the  title  i»f  on. 
of  a  series  of  garden  j.italogues  issueil  reguliirl)'  Iki 
the  last  74  yi-ais  by  the  firm  of  Alex.  Dickson  it  Son. 
The  present  issue  susl.iins  ilu-  i-liaracter  of  the  series, 
which  must  bealreaily  well  known  to  our  leailers.  Tin 
list  is  full,  and  covers  the  whole  range  of  garden  bulbs. 
What  .tn  am.i/ing  lily  is  ligmi'd  ;ii  jiage  i(>! 

Hi  ins  liM<  CiAKDKN  ASn  C'.KKKNIIlM  SK.  -This  is  the 
title  of  the  autumn  i;it;tlogiie  issued  by  Sir  James  W. 
.Maiki-y,  Ltil..  and,  as  iisu.il,  is  a  fine  example  of  c:ir»'ful 
ci>mpiling  ami  high-class  printing.  It  is  extremely  tasli' 
fill,  .iiul  the  illuslr.itions  being  well  selected,  origin.il, 
.•mil  artistic,  refli'Ct  minh  credit  upon  the  Irish  firm 
of  engravers  entrusted  with  the  work.  Our  readi-rs 
should  not  fail  to  obt.iin  .i  copy. 

.\kihairn  DAi-inmi-s  and  Cottack  Ti  i.ips.  I'rici- 
List  for  U)io. — Mr.  Haylor  Il.irtland's  "lists"  are 
alwa\'s  welcome,  and  the  present  issue  will  be  looki-il 
throiig^h  with  interest  by  a  large  number  of  dalVodil- 
lovers.  These  are  sonte  of  the  choice  varieties  listed 
.Agnes  Pearson,  Countess  of  Pierpoint,  Delos,  Lady 
M'Calmont  (the  three  last  being  tall,  long-stemmed 
Leedsii),  Athos,  Claddagh,  Ides  of  March,  Irish  Guard, 
John  Ridd,  Lorna  Doone,  X'ivian  Hui  bidge  llartl.ind. 
and  \Vm.  Baylor  Harlland.  We  wonder  if  the  last- 
named  is  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  fine  early  bicolor.  Mr.  Ilartland  sent 
us  blooms  of  this  daffodil  early  last  March,  from  whiih 
photographs  were  made  at  the  time  (see  illu-.tration, 
p.  143).  The  price  of  each  bulb  is  42s.  Ro.sa  Bedford 
and  .Spectrum  are  two  other  good  .Ardcairn  seedlings. 
The  present  list  contains  descriptive  details  of  the 
May-flowering  cabbage  tulips  with  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hartland  will  always  be  associated.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  plant  bulbs  of  some  of  these  lovely 
flowers  this  season.      They  will  certainly  not  regret  it. 

Lissadkll  Dai-foimi^s  is  a  charming  little  catalogue, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  plates  from  original  photo- 
graphs—one. the  frontispiece,  being  a  group  of  -N".  in- 
cognita photographed  in  colours.  The  list  contains 
all  the  principal  new  varieties,  and  discriminate  growers 
will  do  well  to  get  a  copy.  We  wait  to  hear  of  the 
results  in  hv'bridising  that  have  been  carried  on  at 
Lissadell  now  for  several  years.  The  list  also  includes 
lists  of  the  newer  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants. 

Hi  i.H  List  of  Sami  kl  McGrepv  &  Son. — A  well 
arranged  catalogue  from  this  noted  Portadown  firm. 
It  begins  with  an  illustrated  account  of  how  to  grow 
bulbs  and  other  spring  flowers  in  vases  for  house  decora- 
tion, and  follows  with  descriptive  lists  of  the  different 
classes  of  bulbs  for  early  potting  and  for  planting  out- 
of-doors,  with  numerous  cultural  notes  and  illustrations. 
The  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  the  famous  roses  raised 
by  the  firm,  as  well  as  a  general  list  of  other  roses. 

Wf:bb's  Bi  lbs  for  1910  is  a  handsome  production,  the 
large  page  giving  great  scope  for  the  effective  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  high  class  illustrations.  It 
contains  good  cultural  notes  and  is  very  full  in  the  way 
of  varieties. 

Border  Carnation.s  and  Picotees  Grown  by 
H.wward  Mathias,  1910. — The  catalogue  opens  with  a 
list  of  novelties  raised  at  Medstead,  followed  by  short 
descriptions  of  recent  introductions.  Then  comes  the 
general  collection  and  particulars  concerning  "special 
sets"  offered  by  Mr.  Mathias  to  amateurs.  Lists  of 
malmaisons  and  perpetual  flowering  carnations  con- 
cludes this  interesting  little  catalogue. 

Drlm.mond's  Bulbs  is  a  large  paged  catalogue  within 
a  brilliant  coloured  wrapper.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  very  attractive,  being  printed  in  large  type  and  on 
plate  paper.  The  beauty  of  the  really  fine  illustrations 
are  considerably  marred  in  our  copy  by  the  impressions 
of  the  letterpress  on  the  reverse  sides  being  crushed 
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through  the  paper,  but  this  hi  no  way  detracts  from  its 
vakie  as  a  capital  guide  to  growers.  It  is  full  and 
informational. 

Ritchie's  Bulbs,  Trees  and  Plants. — A  good  and 
well  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  progressive  Belfast 
firm.  It  contains  all  the  likely  requirements  of  a 
garden,  and  our  northern  readers,  at  all  events,  should 
consult  its  attractive  pages. 

Daffodils  and  other  Bulbs  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
issued  by  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  the  well-known  specialist, 
of  the  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford. 
When  we  remember  that  Miss  Currey's  general  col- 
lection of  daffodils  at  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society's 
great  show  at  Birmingham  in  April  of  this  year 
secured  the  highest  trade  award — an  only  gold  medal — 
we  maj'  feel  the  utmost  confidence  as  to  the  quality  of 
bulbs  sent  out  by  such  an  expert  in  daffodil  culture. 
The  list  contains  many  new  and  rare  daffodils,  as  well 
as  a  general  list  of  standard  varieties. 


Visit  to  Pennick's  Nurseries,  Delgany. 

PROFESSOR  BURBIDGE  aptly  described  these 
nurseries  as  an  "  ideal  plant  home."  This  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  expert  niembers  of  the 
Dublin  Seed  and  Nurserymen's  Association,  who  made 
a  special  excursion  on  Saturday,  August  6th,  1910,  to 
survey  the  interesting  plant  collection.  It  possesses 
numerous  unique  examples  of  rare  exotics  that  botanic 
gardens  should  be  eager  to  possess. 

Ten  acres  have  been  added  for  fruit  culture,  and  the 
rows  of  luxuriant  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits,  grown 
regular  and  uniform,  were  much  admired.  The  varie- 
ties that  the  Department  for  Agriculture  recommend 
are  thriving  in  vast  quantity. 


The  Ceratonia  siliqua — this  plant  stands  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  known  as  the  "Locust  Tree,"  its  habitat  being 
the  Mediterranean. 

Very  attractive  is  the  Halesia  tetraptera,  the 
"  Silver  Bell "  or  Snowdrop  Tree.  Likewise  the  Drimys 
Winteri,  standing  thirty  feet  high  in  front  of  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  was  inspected  with  much  interest. 

The  nurseries  are  situated  at  400  to  500  feet 
elevation  with  south  eastern  slope  to  sea,  and  possess 
not  onl}'  scenic  charm,  but  produce  plants  suited  to 
great  range  of  climate  in  either  northern  or  southern 
hemispheres. 


The  Dublin  Wholesale  Markets. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  markets  have  been 
in  a  very  congested  condition  ;  this  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  large  amount  of  produce  avail- 
able for  market  purposes  in  August.  The  Horse 
Show  being  on  induced  many  home  and  foreign 
growers  to  send  extra  large  supplies  ;  consequently 
prices  went  down,  though  a  clearing  was  effected  in 
most  cases. 

Up  to  the  present  fruit  continues  to  arrive  in  large 
consignments.  The  following  varieties  of  cooking 
apples  predominate: — viz.,  Early  Victoria,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Duchess  Oldenburgh. 
Dessert  apples,  like  Beauty  of  Bath,  Gladstone,  and 
Irish  Peach,  are  plentiful,  some  of  the  best  arriving 
from  Kent.  The  heavy  winds  that  occurred  on  the 
26th  did  great  damage  to  orchards,  consequently  the 
markets  are  crowded  with  "wind-falls."  Small  fruits 
are  scarce,  and  anybody  able  to  keep  back  gooseberries 
and   currants  to   the   end  of  the   month   would    find    it 


LISSADELL 
DAFFODILS 


We  are  large  growers  of  all 
the  best  Daffodils — new,  rare 
and  standard  varieties— and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
supply  specially  selected  bulbs 
of  highest  quality  at  moderate 
prices.  Our  bulbs  are  now 
famed  for  the  production  of 
Exhibition  blooms  of  good 
substance,  large  size  and 
brilliant  colour,  our  exhibits 
having  been  awarded  over  30 
gold  and  silver  medals  at  the 
leading  shows      :    :  :     : 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
and  descriptive  Price  List    :   : 


J.    A.    COOPER 

LISSADELL   ("S")   SLIGO 


BULBS! 

FOR     PLANTING    NOW     .      . 
FOR     SPRING     FLOWERING 

Carriage  Free  by  Post,  Tram  or  Rail 


Finest  Selection  of — . 


HYACINTHS  .  . 
TULIPS.  .  .  . 
CROCUS  .  .  . 
NARCISSUS  and 
DAFFODILS      .     . 


©.  Every  known    Bulb    in    cultivation  can  be 
supplied  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  for  Bulb  Catalogue  Post  Free 

W.  TAIT^    CO. 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants 
CAPEL  STREET,   DUBLIN 
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iJU.! 


<  .>■•  .!■.  lire  wi-U  lo  tin-  loiv.  somo 

.    pcar.H  reali/.iii);  fwu-  piiii-s 

Mt'lons  and  iiuuihIhts  an* 

. I.  111. III. 1.       V. ...!>.>   arc    very    K'«^>od    and    art- 

brniKinK   »'nu-  prices.       IVactu-s  arc   a   K^>od  crop,  but 

thr  p:iikinK'  in  inanv  lasos  is  favillv.  and  ihcy  lose  in 

iioiiK'li   aniviiiK  •'•  '>"'  market   in  a    dama^jed 

,.      Koiviicn  Iniil  in  Ur^e  i|«anlilies. 

,  .  s  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last  monlh,  the  reient 

li.-..\\  I. tins  haviiiK  il»'">i"  •"»'^'»  il'»"";'K*^  '^^  •''^-   •^''i''^"'' 

and   more    iK-auliful    kinds.       Lilies,   earnations,    sweet 

pc.is,     .isi.-.s.     elirvsantlienuims,    j^reenery    and    hardy 


I-  I  in\  KKV 


ill"   predominating. 


Rose; 


are    scarci 


\  ,re  nieiitifiil   and   very  ^ood,   the   recent 

rains  pivaiuiiiK' a  hue  jjrowth  ;  cabba^re  has  improved 
slightlv  in  price,  while  other  f^rceu  and  root  crops 
remain  low.  (.'.ood  peas  :ire  scarce  and  what  arrive  are 
more  suitable  for  seed  than  ealinjf.  Larj^e  quantities 
of  tomatoes  continue  to  arrive.  Iirsl-class  in  quality  and 
very  cheap.  Rhubarb  continues  to  arrive  in  small  lots 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  still 
pavs  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  to  market  it. 

the  following'  is  the  list  of  prices  for  the  month  :  - 


Fri  IT 


From 
d. 


v.r.ipes,  bl.ick. 
Do.       Muscats, 

Peaches. 

Plums. 

lioose  berries. 

Pears. 

Melons, 

.\pples. 

Do.       best  dessert. 
Do.       best  cookiiitj, 

Kii^s,  ifood. 


per  lb.    . 

do. 

per  doz. 

per  ^  bushel 

do. 

per  doz.     . 

each 

per  doz. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


•.. 

.1. 

-. 

.1.                   1 

Carnations. 

per  biiiuli 

0 

.1 

0 

Chrysanthemums. 

do. 

0 

(> 

.Sweet  Peas, 

per  doz.  bunches 

0 

<» 

.Asters, 

ilo.          ilo. 

0 

4 

<i           ; 

Lilies  (While). 

do.      spikes 

1 

>» 

(1           ' 

Roses. 

per  bunch 

0 

4 

1 

.\ntirrliinums, 

do. 

0 

4 

I'elarjfoniums, 

doz.  blooms 

(J 

10 

1 

\Kc;i 

lAlU.KS 

Artichokes. 

per  doz. 

„ 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts, 

per  tlo.it 

1 

>i 

.' 

(> 

Beet, 

per  bunch 

0 

-■i 

0 

.s 

Beans  (Broad), 

per  float 

0 

4 

0 

() 

Do.     (Kidney). 

do. 

1 

fa 

2 

0 

Cabbaijre  (York), 

per  load 

5 

fa 

'4 

0 

Cauliflowers, 

per  ilaski-t 

.^ 

0 

4 

() 

Cucumbers, 

pti-  iloz. 

1 

() 

J 

4 

Parsnips, 

ilo.      buiuhes    . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Carrots, 

do.             do. 

0 

.S 

n 

9 

Spinach, 

per  float 

0 

4 

0 

fa 

Mint, 

per  doz.  bunches   . 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Sasre. 

do.           tlo. 

0 

9 

1 

fa 

Thyme  (Larjje), 

do.           tlo. 

1 

0 

■i 

r> 

Marrows. 

per  doz. 

0 

9 

1 

fa 

Turnips  (Larj^e), 

per  bunch 

0 

4 

0 

fa 

Parsley, 

per  float 

0 

4 

0 

fa 

Tomatoes 

per  lb. 

0 

.^ 

0 

.S 

Lettuce, 

per  doz. 

0 

1 

0 

,^ 

Rhubarb, 

per  doz.  bunches  . 
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K 

0 
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IRISH    INDUSIRY 

BECKER  BROS. 


Prices— 
2/5.   2/2,   2/-, 
i/io,  1/8,  1/6, 

1/4,  1/2. 


TEAS.£? 


Prices— 
/2.  2/-, 
/8,  1/6, 
/4.  1/2. 


8  Sth.  Gt.  George's  St.     ^        . 
AS,.   17  Nth.  Earl  St.     LiUDiin. 


Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AND   ALL    KINDS   OF 

HORTICULTURAL   POrTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  atiy  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "  Irish  Gardening  "  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,    for    Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and  Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,   DUBLIN. 


Write  /--t       T     (^TTTT^xTj.     Carley's  Bridge 
■y      ^<J'  J*  vyWiiJNb,   Enniscorthy 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District  — Messrs.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kinjfstown 

WINDOW    GLASS 

Polished    Plate    for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  Glass  at  Lowest   Rates. 

DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS! 

HOYTE'S   WEED   KILLER. 

strongly  Recommended  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  &'c. 

Price,  2s.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon  ; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &    SON,    The  city  of  Dublin  Drug  Hall, 
17     LOWER    SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN 

Please  mention  this  Paper 
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Miscellaneous    Section 


XL  ALL 


Nicotine    Fumigator 
Liquid  Insecticide  and 

Weed    Killer    CZT) 

have  been  true  friends  to  Gardeners  for  the  past 
1 4  years.  New  introduction,  RiCHARDs'  ARSENATE 
OF  Lead  Paste  (poisonous)  for  Caterpillars,  &c. 


The  followi 


given  users  great  satisfact 


ing-  non-poisonous  preparations  have  also 


XL  ALL  SPONGING  WASH,  equally  good  for  syringing  or 
spraying.  XL  ALL  EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA,  XL  ALL  ORCHARD 
AND  FRUIT  TREE  WASH,  both  in  liquid  and  paste  form. 
CUCASA  (patent),  improved  copper  fungicide.  XL  ALL 
FERTILISER  is  the  best  for  all  garden  crops. 

Can  be  obtained  everywhere  from  the  Horticultural 
Trade. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TRADE    ONLY    SUPPLIED 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


AUTO-SHREDS  l^SS*'."^     .*.'"■•" 

Leaf-mining     Maggots,   Mealy    Bug  ami  ^ 

all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c  ■>' 

Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     I.i       if 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d.  ,      ^" 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.     Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainablt- 
apply  direct^ 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


CALCEOLARIA  CUTTINGS 

YELLOW    AND    DARK. 

WANTED    IN   QUANTITY. 


Replies   to    "'Calcys,"   office   of   Irish   Gardening. 
53  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.  Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.  SMYTH,  F.R.H.S. 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


1= 


_/ 


HORRELL  &  BOWMAN, 


Heat  your  Greenhouse  from 
A       the  Dining  Room  Fire 

in     I'SING    OUR 

PATENT 

ADAPTABLE  BOILER  CRATE 

LLST    and  full   particulars   from 

Pafpnl-PPQ       Moseley  Road 

rdmnmcbj    Birmingham 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC    GUANO. 

«00  HIgbeit  Awnrd*;   Mold  INcilali  frnin 
all  tbe  Principal  Exblbltion*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Food, 
and  tbe  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

Supplied 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 


#WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO.. 


REfilST£R£D 


IPS>VICH,  England, 


IRISH      GARDENING 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


lllustiatcd  C  alaloguc  and 
C  ultural  instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 

Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally   chosen 


i    Hr^ 

s 

r^^^ 

^ 

r^^ 

r-^' 

.f^gipj 

\  ' 

Very    large    stock    of 

BUSHES 

PYRAMIDS  and 

TRAINED  TREES 

on  Specially  Selected 

Fruiting  Stocks     .      . 

CORDONS 
A    Speciality 


250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  cheZmsford 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s, 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^*  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories. 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,    BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Ill 


Laxton's  Fruit  Trees 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained,  Beautifully 
Rooted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Vines,  Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  &c.,  &c. 

AS     .     . 

Standards,  2/-  and   2/6  each  ;    Bushes,    2y  6 

to  3/6  each  ;  PYRAMIDS,  3/6  to  5/-  each  ; 
Espaliers,  3/6  to  5/-  each ;  Cordons, 
2/-  each,  21/-  per  doz.  ;  WalL  TreES,  3/6 
to  7/6  each  ;  PoT  pRUIT  Trees,  5/-  to 
10/6  each 

New  fully  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  C:atis 


LlkTOiCS 


INRUSH, 
BOD FORD 


LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 

GLASS      .      .  ^"^  ^^  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 

way station. 

FAIN  1        ..."  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes. 
"  VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

BOlLblvS       •      .     For  heating  greenhouses,  &c. 

GREENHOUSES  And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO, 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS    Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


IRISH     GAKDENMNG 


SUTTON'S 
BULBS    .    . 


Siiid  for  a  copy  ot    . 


Sutton's  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1910 

Conlaininj^:    Complete    Lists    and    full 
descriptions  of  all  llu>  best  varieties  of 

Hyacinths,    Tulips.    Narcissi,    e^i 


POST    IREK 


SUTTON  &-  SONS 

The   Royal   Seed    listahlisliineiK 

READING 


ThomsonIs"^^ 

I  VinePlant&Vegetable/.^J^P^ 

i  A  Special  ChrysanthemumiToporessing    <i*-i 

AN  U  RES 


NURSERYMEN  fr  SEEDSMEN 


<5i^«__  '^iSr^  2JI1'* 


J.    J.    THOOLEN 

'Nurser7e7  HeciTistede,  Haarlcm,  Holland 


isl 


"1 

lllust 


H.\>    tl.o    t..,n..iir   n  :.i,.,...m..    i 
ii.jlt.-  Ull.l    I'iMMI',   in    l-ML-lish _,   ,,,„„, 

will  l.e  '-■ni  |>ost  fr.f  ..n  ;i|i|.iic,ni.,ii.  No  Charge  for  Packing-.' 
Orders  of  10s.  and  above  entirely  Free  to  Destinations  in  Krr.laiHl, 
-c  !:.iM.i  :, III  Inland,  A-p.     I'ir>t  <,>iialiiv  -naraiiloed 


Some  sorts  of  Bulbs  noted  out  of  Price  List 
HYACINTHS,   io  tlic  finol  mixture  for  l^eddiiig 
HYACINTHS, 


Per 
1(H) 


Per 
1,00(1 


TULIPS, 
ULIPS, 
TULIPS,     ! 
ANEMONES 
ANEMONE, 
CROCUS, 
CROCUS, 

SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 
IRIS,   SPANISH,   ! 
IRIS.   ENGLISH, 
NARCIS.. 
NARCIS.,     '  r      I,; 
NARCIS., 


single,  first  size,  named,  in  25  leadinjLr 
I,   white,    and    blue    varieties,  equal 

i,  my  selection      

!'■  early,  in  the  finest  mixture 

iin,  mi.xed 

to,  in  the  finest  miMure        

':  -■      niixed 

;•  ,  pure  white    ... 
11  ilie  linest  mixture 

in  the  finest  mlxtiin 
rh  blue       


tiio  linest  mixture        14 

i;        ill  the  finest  mixture  ...  2    6 

11'-  mixtui-e  ....  3    0 

NARCIS.-POLYANTHtJS,  finest  uii.xpd  3     6 

SNOWDROPS,   ELWESI,  The  Oiant  Sniuvdrnp         ...        1     6 

RANUNCULUS,   FRENCH,  d.  uMe  mixed  o     9 

DODECATHEON,    :       ,.  d  <.\imri(aii  Cowslipi  ...     10     0 

250  Bulbs  of  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1,000  rate; 

25  at  the  price  per  100 ;   6  at  the  price  per  12. 

Ask  for  lllusii-ated  Price  List  and  see  the  Collections. 


Sir  Jas.  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

BULB    AND    SHhD    MERCHANTS 


The  most  matured 
and  perfect  bulbs 
for  all  purposes 
in     any     quantity 


Illustrated     descriptive 
Catalogue  free 


23  Up.  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 

FOUNDED     1777 


iSTABUSHI.l)    IN;t2. 


Ant.  Roozen  &  Son's 


HYACINTHS,     TULIPS 

—         And   all    other   different 

DUTCH,  CAPE  and     .     . 
EXOTIC    BULBS  and  . 
HERBACEOUS    PLANTS 

OF  FIRST  QUALITY  ONLY 


Our  Descrif'tive  Catalogue,  containing  full  cul- 
tural directions,  FREE  on  application  to  our  Offices  at 

OvERVEEN,    Near   Haarlem,    Holland 

Or  to  Our  General  Agents — 

MERTENS    &    CO. 

3    CROSS    LANE,    ST.    MARY-AT-HILL 
LONDON,    E.G. 

N.B.  — No   connection    with    any    other    Firm    of   a    similar   name 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


r 


■^ 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

LAWN    MOWERS 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

GARDEN    STAKES 

SPADES  FORKS 

TROWELS,    &c. 

HORTICULTURAL 
GLASS 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


FOR   GREENHOUSE 
AND   GARDEN 

Complete  protection 
from  weather  exposure 
is  secured  by  using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 
PAINT.  It  does  not 
crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Further  particulars  on  Application 


THOS. 


DOCKRELL 


SONS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN 

^  ^=  -_J 


Established    1 820 

S.SPOONER&SONS 

Fruit  Tree  Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half -a- million  to  select  from 

150,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED 


New  Seedling  Daffodils 

OF    HIGH    QUALITY    FOR    1910 

I^r"  The  following-  are  very  select.  Some  of  them 
offered  for  the  first  time 
ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISING 
Ct.  Agnes  Pearson,  Countess  of  Southesk,  Gladys 
Hartland,  Lady  McCalmont,  Niobe  No.  i,  White 
Helmet.  New  long-  stemmed  or  Tall  Early  Leedsii 
varieties  that  are  so  highly  decorative  for  house 
decoration,  unequalled  for  spra}-  bouquets  and  cutting 

d  ATHOS,  CLADDAQH,  lONE,  JOHN  RIDD, 
REALITY,  LORNA  DOONE,  POLLY  ECCLES, 
and  WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND.  Magnificent  new 
Trumpet  varieties.    Our  WM,  BAYLOR  HARTLAND 

is  certainly  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  bicolor  extant,  and 

named  by  the  late  F.  W.  Burbidge 
CL  CRESSEDA,  KILLARNEY  SUNSET,  "  KINQ 
OF  THE  POETS,"  ORESTES,  PRIMATICE, 
PROMETHEUS,  ROSA  BEDFORD  (about  which 
see  Editor's  note  in  the  Garden,  May  21st),  and 
SPECTRUM.  All  the  newest  of  the  new  in  the  Parvi 
and  Incomparable  section.  "King  of  the  Poets'' 
and  "  Rosa  Bedford  "   "  Come-toStay  "  introductions 

IS"  For  price  and  early  delivery,  ask  for  our  unique 
List,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  Madame 
de  Qraaf  Seedling,  White  Trumpet  varieties 
The  very  best  extant.        .  •.        . ".        Apply  early  to 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

AND '^tuLip'' SPECIALISTS   ARDCAIRN,    CORK 


\\<\>\\    r,.\\<\)V.s\\( 


1  cicphonc  No.  5>0 


1  ell-grams  :      "  L)KL  MMONDS.    Dl'BLIN 


€F    BPMTIf-^      \0{H    G\KIM-.NS    WD    CoNSKRN' AH  IKIKS     in       Pl.WTlNG  ^ 

DRUNIMOND'S  FLOWER  BULBS 


}R)M1-:    GROWN    AND    CONTINKNTAL 


Collections  for  Indoor  and  Out 
3  6        10  6        21    -       42/-   and  upwards 


CL  All  Orders  of  5/-  value  and  upwards 


Carriage  Paid 
Full  Descriptive    Catalogues    on   Application 


W.  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,ltd 

57   and    58    DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN 


Fruit  Trees  from  Kent 

APPLES  on  Crab  or  Paradise    .     . 


PEARS  on  Pear  or  Quince.     PLUMS 


A 


I,   2,   and   3   Years  Old 

I.L    till'     principal     Market     varielio 
can    lie    supplied    to    plant    1))-    tli 
re,  of  one   sort   if  desired 


JAMES  W.  TODMAN 

I'lalt   Nurseries,    liorou.i^h   (ireen.    K  F:  N  T 


HOW    TO    MAKE 

PLANT   AND    KEEP 

A    ROCKERY 

A    Concise    Aid    to    Amateurs,    post    free    on    application 


GEMS    FOR    THE    ROCKERY. 

10     Choice  Rockery  Plants,  :ill  n>i'i..!.  1  9  ]  i.-i  fm,  or  iimrc 
•^         \aluat.li-i.la.il>al  2  6,  3  6  (ir  5/- ii.r  do/fii. 

in    Hardy  Perennial  Border  Plants,  k""<I,  ^'""wv  ''ixl  fr 

■^        tlnuiriii;;  rill, Is,  ii.iiin-d,  1  9  .oul  2  6  perilozi'n. 
ANTIRRHINUMS,    Wallflowers,  :uiil  ntlier  Pl.-inta  for  Spring 
"     Bedding:  at  9d.  jmt  ilozi'ii.     Lists  frei'. 

ri,.,sc  >.H,i  i..r  .-..nii.iric  I ^l^l^..//ll•.  ro<t  f,-., 

PHIPPS  6  IRELAND.  FRH/^ 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


ULSTER     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY^S 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW 


IN    BELFAST 

8lhand9th  November,  1910 


Entries  free,  and   close 
Monday,  31st  October 


Schedules  can  be  had  from  J.   MacBRIDE.  Secretary,    1    Adelaide  Street.   BELFAST 


IRISH     GARDENING. 
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DICKSON'S  HAWLMARK  BULBS 


The  pick  of  Holland.     All  first  size  and  thoroughly 

matured.     Free  from  Disease.     Send  your  orders 

early  and  secure  the  best  Bulbs 

Fancy  Bowls  for   Bulb  growing  in  prepared  fibre 
.     A  Large  Selection  in  Stock 


CALL  AT  OUR  WAREHOUSE  AND  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK 

CI,    Our    Assistants    will    treat    you    with    courtesy 
and  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 


ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


HAWLMARK 


61     DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN 


McKENZIE'S  BULBS 

For  Forcing,  Bedding,  Naturalizing 
and  growing  in  Moss  Fibre,  in 
Bowls,  without  Drainage. 


Special   Villa   Collection   for    Indoor    and    Outdoor 
cultivation.     690  Eulbs,  20/-;   345,  10/-;    172.  5/- 

Special  Collection  for  Pots  and  Glasses.    424  Bu'bs, 
20/-;    212,  10/-;    106.  5  - 

Special    Collection    for    Outdoor   cultivation.       1,000 
Bulbs,  20/-;   500,  10/-;   250,  5 '- 

Collections,  specially  selected  for  growing  in 
Moss  Fibre,  5/6,  10/6,  and  20/-. 

d.  Delivered  free  by  post  or  rail. 
^^   All  Specially  Selected  Bulbs  of  finest  varieties. 

d.  Moss   Fibre,   prepared,   ready   for    using. 
%  bushel,  1/3;  ]'^  bushel,  2/-;   I  bushel,  3/- 

Bowls,  specially  made  for  growing  Bulbs  in, 
from  8d.  to  2/- 

DESCRIPTIVE  CaTALOCL'ES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 

THOS.McKENZIE&SONS'ii 

212  Great  Brunswick  Street,  DUBLIN 


BULBS! 

FOR     PLANTING    NOW     .     . 
FOR     SPRING     FLOWERING 

Carriage  Free  by  Post,  Tram  or  Rail 


Finest  Selection  of — 


HYACINTHS  .  . 
TULIPS.  .  .  . 
CROCUS  .  .  . 
NARCISSUS  and 
DAFFODILS      .     . 


CL  Every  known    Bulb    in    cultivation   can   be 
supplied  at  lowest  prices. 

Wrife  for  Bulb  Catalogue  Post  Free 

W.  TAIT  6    CO. 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants 
CAPEL  STREET,   DXJIjLIN 


By   Special   Appointment  to 


His    Majesty    The    King 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,Ltd 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS    AND    HEATING     ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTS     \^  ■    ■"-•  •"    pi.--'-"   ^n^.^x^^-d  .<m   C..,,i,.uIs  i,.,    ,1,.-  K.IIouh.k:- 


MIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING    Biilmorsil   Caallm 


liivcrnesshirc. 
.  Luton,  Ucd». 


The  Kiithi  Hon.   r\HI.  HI    ANCASTi:«.  C. 

The  K.i.;  M..„   I  OKI)  isni.H.  n,    i; 

«  .  1    .11    I  Kill  II  III, 

W  M  >>   III  KIIIN. 


LaJv     Ultl     MIV«     STIWVKT.      \:      „      >  ..n,    l  ,,  .  r,„  ,  1,. 

Admiral  Sir  V.  Ill  KKII  I  ^  MII.Si;,  Karl.,  Invcrolvgalc,  Miissclli 
Sir  (ISW  \l.li  MOSI.M,  It.irl  ,  K  -vi,,,,  Hall,  Hurlon-oii  Trrnt. 
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Before  placlnf(  orders  (or  Hothouse  Work,  write  for  the  .New  Edition  of  our  Complete  Cutalii^uc. 

LONDON-8  CAMDEN  ROAD,  N.W.  GLASGOW     121  ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 

EDINBURGH    (Registereii  Office  antJ  Works)-BALCARRES    STREET,    MORNINGSIDE. 
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IRISH     GARDENING. 


IX 


DAFFODILS 


Bicolor  Empress 
Bicolor  Horsfieldn 
Bicolor  Princeps 
Emperor 
Sir  Watkin 
Barrii  Conspicuus 
Poeticus  Ornatus 
Orange  Phoenix 


First   Size   Flowering   Roots 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    FREE 


Bicolor  Empress 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  i  o  Dame  St.,  Dublin 


fr 


GEORGE  HAMMOND 

LIMITED 

Fruit  Salesmen  and   Growers 


Spitalfields  Market 


LONDON 


Solicit  consignments  of  Irish  Apples 
(particularly  Bramley's  Seedling)  for 
Sale  on  Commission.  Terms  and 
fullest    references    sent    per    return 


Telegraphic  Address  : 

"  Hammond,  Spitalfields  Market " 


Bankers : 

London,  County  and  Westminster  Bank 

BRENTWOOD 


IRISH      GARDENING, 


A    1  np   tliroiigli    Kerry. 

T  \K  I  N'C'.ndvftOl.iK'f  of  a    lull  in   llu-   busy  s.-ason  I 
k  the  opportunity  of  lHkin>r  a   tour  ihroujrit 
I'tvintv  of  KiTiy  anil  also  to  pay  a  visit   to 
1),^,  Making'  a  start  lu-iv  al    Hally- 

|,«.,^  tl>ro»iKl>     AnlliTl      vilia^ro     ami 

•  - .  \. ill  of  till' nbboy.  whose  ^roumls 

ul  wi-ll  kept,  through  Tralcc  and 
I  maiK"  my  first  call  at  Cilcnflcsk 
I  a*ile,  wliul*  lakes  its  name  from  the  river  whiili  flows 
U'oeath  in  the  jf'«^"'  Killarney  House  K'J"d«'"^  cmuc 
next  on  the  list.  The  vjrounds  of  this  world-fanud 
demesne  were  looking;  their  best,  the  beautiful  scroll 
beds  iuid  fine  cypress  and  yew  hedffes,  also  the  rare 
shrubs  planted  through  the  grounds,  make  iliis  place 
very  interesting.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to  the  lar^'c  and 
well-slocket!  kitchen  gardens,  where  the  crops  were 
giHHl— a  young  orchard  of  apples  bearing  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  year  of  scarcity  for  the  apple  crop.  A  fine 
crop  of  grapes  and  peaches  were  seen  under  glass.  The 
next  objective  was  Clanleam,  the  pretty  and  well-kept 
residence  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  situate  on  the  shores 
of  Valencia  Island.  Hydrangeas  are  one  of  the  chief 
features  here,  and  can  be  seen  a  considerable  distance 
away.  Mr.  Hallett,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  all 
the  flowers  were  pink  last  year ;  the  majority  in  the 
present  instance  were  blue-flowered.  Several  bushes 
of  the  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  Lily  of  the  X'alley 
tree  Clelhera  arborea  looked  well,  and  were  then  coming 


iiilo  rtowiT.  Some,  I  sIumiUI  say,  \vi  re  from  fifli-en  to 
twenty  feet  high  ;  this  shrub  thrives  exceptionally  well 
here.  M.imboos  are  l.irgely  grown,  and  do  exception 
■illy  well  iilso  ;  most  of  the  best  varieties  arc  cultiv.iled. 
P.'issing  on  again  through  W'alerville  and  Sneem,  and 
.iriiving  al  Parknasilla,  I  h.tlteil  at  I)erryi|uin  C.tstle. 
Here  .i  great  impnnement  has  bei'ii  made.  The  c.istle 
h.is  been  considerabi)'  .'idded  to  nienlly,  ;ind  a  pretty 
little  rockery  has  been  constructed  in  the  ganlen 
proper.  Some  glass  has  been  erected  and  more  is 
contemplated  later  on.  The  house  now  erected  is 
one  of  Skinner  Boards  wire  tension  houses.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  structure; 
it  seems  well  fitted  to  stanil  the  storms  we  gel  .ilong 
the  coast.  Mr.  Heard's  pretty  place  beside  Derry- 
qiiin  was  next  visited.  The  proprietor  has  planted  a 
fine  lot  of  tropical  vegetation  here.  Hamboos  in  quantity. 
Several  varieties  of  Eucalyptus,  palms  and  ferns,  and 
a  host  of  tender  shrubs  too  numerous  to  mention 
separately.  Passing  from  here  through  the  fine  demesne 
of  Dromore  on  to  Dromquinna,  gardening  is  gone 
in  for  in  an  all-round  style  ;  the  grounds  are  very  taste- 
fully laid  out.  This  pretty  place  is  almost  at  the  base  of 
the  Keinnare  river,  and  runs  down  to  the  waters  edge; 
in  fact  nearly  all  the  places  mentioned  arc  at  the 
sea-side  so  to  speak — some  on  the  Kcnmare  river, 
some  on  the  ocean.  I  noticed  thousands  of  yon  ig 
shrubs  in  nursery  beds  at  the  above  place  for  woodlaud 
planting,  Rhodoilendrons,  Escallonias,  Olearias.  &c. 
The    grounds  in    front    of   the    mansion    arc   especially 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 

Carnation 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,   Is.  post  free 


GREENHOUSE  BLINDS 

WOOD  LATHS  (as  above).  SCRIMS,  TIFFANY,  PINOLEUM,  &c. 

t  "iitraci'pi-s  i<-'  lio\;il  '  ..miei.s,  Kew,     liuianif  <;ariiiTis.  l^ubliii 
SAMPLES,    PRICES,    ESTIMATES,    FREE    BY    RETURN 

Also  Caifien  Fiuninne  nn.l  Apvlunn  s  <.f  nil  kln<ls 

WALTERS    6    CO.   '^%ToY%o°rt'' 

ENGLAND 


A  SPRING  GARDEN 

DAFFODILS      -e.  cheapest    and    best 

straight  from  the  grower. 

.    AND  .  As  grown  in  Ireland  they 

«j   i    rvr»ir*r»i      li'^ve  no  superiors.    Send 

NARCISSI  f^^--  'i-^  "f  !'^^'^  -!i 

newer      k  i  n  d  s  —  wit  h 
iianu's  of  iwcUi',  t\\tMit\  aiul  liri\-  best  kinds,  to  : — 
Capt.    BARRETT-HAMILTON 
KILMANOCK,   CAMPILE  f/a  Waterford 

Cheap  Ouotalious  for  the  commoner  khids  in 
(j\((tntilies,  fot  natiiralisatiou  hv  Walks  and  in 
\V,i„dhuuis.  CIT  BLOOMS  WHRN  IN  SF.ASON 

Telcjirams— "MamilKni,  Kilnianotk,  Campilc" 


PLJ  1 1     ID     J^E     CORNU'S 
niL.lr^  JERSEY 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSE  TREES,  AND  CARNATIONS 

are  proper!)  packed  free  (il  cost  and  properly  delivered,  carriage 
paid,  to  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Waterford. 

Vast  quantities  of  strong,  healthy,  fibrously-rooted  Apples,  on  the 

broad-leaved    Paradise.    Pears,    Plums,    Peaches,'    Grape   Vines,  and 

Strawberry  Plants  of  superior  quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  givea 

so  much  satisfaction  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  for  many  years  past. 

CORDONS   A    SPECIALITY. 

Before  orciering:  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for  my 
illustrated  Catalogue  and  Planters'  Guide. 

Testimonial  from  Hum  Bland,  Esq.,  Kilqu.ide,  Greystones,  Irel.ind  :— 
"  Your  Fruit  Trees  have  been  eniinentiv  satisfactory— not  one  died. 
I  hope  to  get  more  from  you  this  Autumn.  ' 

THE    JERSEY  .        ICDOPY 

.      .      .       NURSERIES     OtKOtl 


IRISH  GARDENING 


CROSS'S^ 

CliUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates      Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 
Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particulars  on  applkation  to   the   Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope    Street,    GLASGOW 


ONS 


KENNAN  &  S 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS,   HEATINC   ENGINEERS 


Ltd. 


CHEAPLY  MADE  GREENHOUSES  OF  PLEASING  APPEARANCE 
AND  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION.  Prices  from  £8  10s.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Photographs  of  Horticultural  Buildings  post  free 


By  Permission  of 


H.  M.'s  Treasury 


CORRY'S 

CONCENTRATED 

Winter     Dressing 

FOR  ^^ 

Fruit  and  other  Trees 

For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insect  Germ  and  Pests  that  shelter  in  the 

Bark  during  the  Winter  Months 

This   Preparation  has   been   most   successfully   tested   under  special 

supervision  by  practical  Growers,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  all 

Fruit  Growers 

Quarts,  2-;     '   Gallon,     3  6;    1  Galon,  6- 
;     5  Gallons,  27  6 ;    10  Gallons,  54  - 


PRICES  :     Pints,  1  -  ; 
3  Gallons,  17 


IMPORTANT    TO^  M| 

Gardeners  and      ^H 
Fruit  Growers      ^0 

"NIQUAS" 

(RegisterBd). 

The   most   successful    Non=poisonous   Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE— 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c.,  whilst  RED 
SPIDER,  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for   Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES— Pint.  I/-;  Quart,  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-;  Gallon,  5/- ; 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42  6. 

LETHORION 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


IMPROVED    METAL 


Wf^    VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efiBcacy  and 
cheapness.  ...  r 

Cone  N<-.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  teet, 
price  I/-  ea.  h.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  ot  cubic  1,000 
to  1200  fiet,  price,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  ft  et,  price  6d.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and   15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,    E.C 


\ll 


IRISH      C  AKDIMNC. 


,  tastoful  Ihm ilfi-s  of  hi"ibaooo»i«.  plants  bfiiiif  plaiilt'il 
i  forcgrouiiil  lo  llu*  ornaniciital  shrubs,  llu'  oprn 
Ics  on  ihf  lawns  oponinjf  up  some  pretty  views  to 
river.  Dunkerron,  close  beside  here,  is  n  prettx 
iiiile  plai-e,  an  exipiisile  natural  roi'kery  beinjf  in  oourse 
of  development.  I.ansdowne  I-oilfje,  ooi-upieil  bv  Lord 
Cjuisdownes  a>jent.  i-onlains  a  pretty  rov-kery,  and 
Sheen  Kails,  Ihe  residence  in  Ireland  of  Lord  Kerry,  is 
also  worth  a  visit  ;  rock  plants  are  the  principal  features 
here,  and  I^idy  Kerry  takes  a  keen  interest  in  this 
class  of  plants.  I'assinjf  still  further  alield  on  the  otiu-r 
side  of  the  river  I  came  to  Derreen,  where  Lonl 
Lansdowne  rests  from  the  strenuous  cares  of  I'ar 
liamentary  life.  I  mi^ht  say  th.it  here  the  cream 
of  tropical  pl.inting  in  this  genial  climate  is  done. 
Bamboos  in  several  varieties  flourish  here  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  seedlinj^-s  come  up  and  thrive  all  o\cr  the 
place.  His  lonlship  has  now  ;i  line  collection  of  riiodo- 
dendrons,  liim.iiay.in  and  other  varieties,  and,  like 
the  bamboos,  they  seem  at  home  at  Derreen.  Some  fine 
trees  of  Eucalyptus  g^lobulus  and  several  varieties  of 
the  rarer  conifers  were  also  noticed.  Leaving  here,  and 
passing;  throujjfh  Kcnmare  to  Glengfariff  and  back  and 
lo  Killamey.  I  finished  up  an  interesting-  tour  at 
Aghadoc  House  gardens.  The  special  feature  here 
was  a  fine  crop  of  plums  on  fan-trained  wall  trees  (all 
home  grafted). 

.\ny  one  wishing  to  p.iss  an  interesting  holiday  could 
not  do  better  than  take  a  lour  round  the  coast  as  I  did 
on  this  occasion,  the  scenery  at  several  places  on  the 
ronte  being  magnificent.  D.  C,    Ballyheigue. 


i<(\val  HorticLiltunil  Society  of  Ireland. 

TIIK  monliily  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at 
3  Molesworlh  Street,  September  9,  the  following 
members  being  present,  viz. — G.  M.  Ross.  M..\.  ; 
J.  Wylie-Henderson,  Robert  Anderson,  James  J. 
.McDonough,  D.  L.  Ramsay,  J. P.  ;  E.  D'Olier.  V.  \V. 
Moore,  Ernest  Bewley,  T.C.,  with  H.  l\  Goodbody 
presiding.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  autumn  show  was 
discussed  and  approved,  and  accounts  in  connection 
with  it,  including  the  prize  list,  ordered  to  be  paid. 
(Prize  cheques  were  posted  on  the  i6tli.)  It  was 
generally  considered  that  altogether  the  autumn  show 
was  a  decided  advance  over  later  years,  the  total 
number  of  visitors  being  1.967.  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  S.  .A.  Jones,  F.R.H.S., 
Forest  Lodge  Nurseries,  Gowran,  Kilkenny,  for  the 
gift  of  200  yards  of  cloth  draping  for  the  .society's 
staging,  also  to  Messrs.  Charles  Ramsay  and  Sons 
for  a  collection  of  choice  dahlia  blooms  from  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Ballsbridge.  Thirteen  new  members 
were  elected.  The  council  are  gratified  at  the  steady 
accession  of  new  members  shown  through  the  year, 
and  the  secretary  would  be  glad  to  have  the  names  of 
those  contemplating  joining  the  society  in  order  to 
nclude  same  in  members'  list  for  coming  year.  The 
schedule  committee  meeting  on  the  i6lh  revised  the 
programme  for  the  next  spring  show,  adding  several 
new  classes,  viz.  : — A  class  for  8ft.  by  4ft.  tables  of 
Alpines  arranged  in  a  natural  manner,  no  cut  flowers 
being  allowed,  for  which  the  Tully  Nursery  present  a 


six-guinea  ihallenge  cup  anil  cash  prizes  of  three,  two 
.uul  one  guineas,  ri'spectively.  the  money  prizes  ti»  go  lo 
the  g.irtlener ;  a  class  for  three  bowls  of  n.ircissi, 
ilistinct,  grown  in  fibre ;  .1  collection  of  perpetual 
flowering  carnation  blooms  shown  in  vases  ;  ;in  addi- 
tional d.iss  for  dcutzias  in  pots,  not  to  exceeil  nine 
inches,  and  a  class  for  briiles'  bouqui*ts  open  to  th»- 
trade,  first  prize  of  jC.i  presented  by  Ernest  Hcwley.  Esq., 
T.C.  A  new  class  has  also  been  .idded  lo  the  narciss" 
section  consisting  of  six  vases  of  poly.inlhus,  or  P«vt.iz 
n.ircissi,  three  trusses  to  a  v.ise.  AiU.ime  lopies  o' 
ihe  spring  show  siheduli-  will  be  si-nl  lo  ••xliiliiiors  .is 
soon  as  confirmed  bv  the  couiii'll. 


Notes. 

Mk.  IDdm.W  writes  ill  reference  to  his  advertise- 
nii'iit  that  he  does  "not  print  a  list,  but  my  fruit  slock 
comprises  something  like  30  acres  entirely  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  especially  grown  for 
market  garden  work,  where  each  variety  is  required  in 
quantity  to  plant  by  the  acre,  of  one  sort  if  desired.  " 

Mr.  K.vowldin  writes:  "We  have  paid  a  hurrieil 
visit  to  Slraffan  — dear  old  Straffan  in  Kildare  — when 
in  the  quiet  of  a  perfect  autumn  daj*,  mid  scenes 
that  are  fairest  (for  we  never  saw  Slraff'an  looking 
lovelier),  Mrs.  Bedford  was  borne  from  her  pleasant 
home  to  her  rest  in  Straffan's  churchyard.  It  was  a 
large  gathering  which  met  to  pay  the  last  token  of 
respect,  and  show  sympathy  with  our  old  friend  and  his 
family  in  their  sad  bereavement;  and  well  we  recollected 
as  his  dear  old  mother  was  carried  out  to  rest  beside 
him  in  'Peace,  perfect  peace,'  hgw,  eighteen  years 
before,  her  first  born  son,  who  had  all  but  reached 
man's  estate,  was  taken  too." 

The  G.\Rni;NER.s  ami  Poii/irv  Keepers'  tiriDE.— 
We  are  requested  to  state  in  reference  to  Messrs. 
Cooper's  advertisement  in  this  issue  that  the  catalogue 
therein  offered  to  be  .sent  to  readers  of  this  paper  can- 
not be  despatched  at  once,  as  the  large  first  edition 
printed  is  now*  entirely  exhausted.  A  new  edition 
however,  is  being  rapidlj-  printed  off  and  will  be  for- 
warded to  all  applicants  immediately  it  is  read)-. 

A  NOTE  of  warning  has  been  sounded  to  arbori- 
culturists at  the  International  Road  Congress  recenti}- 
held  at  Brussels.  It  seems  that  in  several  places  on  the 
Continent  roadside  trees  and  shrubs  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  dust  raised  by  passing  motors  over  tarred 
roads.  The  minute  particles  of  tar,  it  is  said,  injure  the 
foliage  by  producing  brown  marks  owing  to  their 
"caustic"  action  upon  the  living  tissues. 

The  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  successful 
cultivation  of  miniature  gems  and  of  dwarf  Alpine  plants 
is  now  full}' recognised,  and  rock-gardens  have  become 
a  popular  feature  in  gardening  of  to-day.  In  a  properly 
constructed  rock-garden  many  little  plants  which  refuse 
to  grow  and  live  under  the  ordinar}'  conditions  of  a 
herbaceous  border,  and  which  resent  the  aggressive 
attentions  of  their  more  robust  neighbours,  generally 
demonstrating  their  resentment  by  dying,  can  be  culti- 
vated and  kept  in  health  and  vigour  for  many  years, 
protected  by  stones,  sheltered   from  drying  winds  and 
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mCOTIGIDE 


(FUMIGANT). 


60 

.000  ...  15 
^ooo  ...  7 
,000  .  .  4 
,000  ...  3 
,000    ...        1 

:,ooo     .  .         01 

Carr.age  Pajti. 


cubic  ft. 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  160,000 
No.  I  size  Tin— I  pint         ,,  ,,  40,000 

No.  2  size  Tin- i  pint         ,.  .,  20,000 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  ..  12,000 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 4  oz.  ..  ..  8,000 

No.  4J  size  Bot. — 2  oz.        .,  .,  4,000 

No.  5  size  Bot. — i  oz. 

FUMIGATOKS. 
IS.   each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
^-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  28. 

Quart,  3s.  6d.  5-gal.,  5s. 

Gallon,  los.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs. ,  to  dress  100  square  yards,  78.  6d. ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  2 IS.     Carriage  paid. 

aOW'S   SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYBR, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER;     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,   la.,  and  28.  6d.  Decorated  Tins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID   WEED   KILLER 

1  g»l.,  to  ma,k«  Bl  f.\:.  in  lol.,  3/5. 

B    „  „        255      ,,  „      18/-. 

Drums  free.    Currlagfl  paid. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

No.  1  Tin,  2/-,  to  mike  26  ti\%. 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

50  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will   kill    all 

weeds  on  200  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin  for  12  galls,  solution  )  Free  Tins 
1/9  „       25       „  .,  \        and 

6/-  ,,     100      ,,  ,,         J     Cases. 

LIQUID.     1-50. 
i  gallon         -       2/-      -     drum  free 
I       „  -      3/6    -        „     gd.  extra 

i       2       ,,  -      6'6     -        „     1/6      „ 

5       ..  -      14-     -         „     2/6      „ 

10       ,,  -     25  6     -    cask  5/-       ,, 

'EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 
'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 
SOLD   BY   AGENTS, 
Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 
post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON    &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


SUITABLE    FOR 

ivksll,.,».     St.blrs.     'r„„l     llo, 

Bifvcli-  au.l  I'oultrv  IhiU.sc.s 

•fcniiuusts,  i;ar,liii  l-raiiK.s, 

Strongly  niiidi'  in  st'Ctions. 


fift. 


4  ft. 


30/- 
40/- 

48/- 


AGE    CATALOGUE    POST    FREE 


THE  GARDENERS  and 
POULTRY  KEEPERS'  GUIDE 

AMI 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Goods  Manufactured  and  Supplied 
By    WILLIAM     COOPER 

640  Pagres.      1,000  Illustrations.       Bound  in  Cloth 

The  most  complete  Work  on  Gardening  and  Poultry  Keei>ing, 
Dogs,  liabbits,  Pigeons,  &c.,  ever  written.  No  matter  what  you 
reijuire  to  know  about  any  one  of  these  subjects,  you  will  find  the 
information  in  tliis  book  written  in  |ilain 
non-technir  il  l,iii;;i.  im^,  tliere  being  G4() 
pages  tellini;  mil  illii-l  i.il  iiig  e\ervthing 
on  the  all.. \r  -ul.).-.  t-.  Ihe  le-^ult  is:- 
The  Greatest  Book  ever  Published 
on  Gardening  and  Poultry  Keeping: 
100,000  BOOKS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED 
FREE.  From  tlie  opening  t(.  the  last  line 
it  i^  interestingly  written.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  2,6,  but  the  Author  has 
.iH.ide.l  to  give  away  100,000  COPIES 
FREE,  one  lo  eacli  aiiplicant  who  writes 
lor  a  rnpv  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OVER  £7,500.  ihe  dis- 
lion  of  thi^  Bo..k  u  ill  I'ost  o\ci  LT.Miii,  l,ut  a 
il,  )>o^t  free,  on  receiiit  ot  .Sixjience  (P  O.  or 
0-1. me  ,ui(l  i>ackage.  As  the  ili^tribution  of 
i..k-^  1^  ,111  initial  loss  to  the  .\uthor,  he  asks 
tier  i.'Mling  it,  if  having  no  funhi-r  u^e  for 
liy  kindly  lending  it  or  gi\ini;  it  for  perusal 
■  itevested  in  theabove-mcntioiiod  niattei's 
WHAT  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE 
md  you  will  receive.  Post  Free  by 


iuB'ifiill'Jfj'HTMff 


Free  Copy  will  ))e  s 

stamps),  simply  for 

every  one  of  these  I 

that  each  recipient, 

same,  will  favour  hi 

to  some  friend  or  relati\  t 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY. 

Send  .Sixpence(P.(J.  or  stauips), 
return,  the  New  Book  for  Gardeners  and  Poultry  Keepers,  con 
sistini;  of  6 10  pages,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Bound  in  Cloth.    A  Help, 
Guide,  and  a  Necessity  to  every  Amateur. 


Address- WILLI  AM     COOPER 

(Book  Department) 
761    OLD     KENT    ROAD 

Ordivarii  lUunfriitcd  CkUalogiw  t'ost  Fv 


■  LONDON,     S.E. 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slug-s  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices— 1/=  and  2/-  Tins; 
14  lb.    Bag,   3/=  ;    28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,    8/=  ; 

1  cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non- Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— I  Pint  (to  make 
12  g-allons),  I/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  f  Gallon,  3/=  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices- Tins,  1/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;   56  lbs..  ll/=  ;    I   cwt.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.     Prices— No.   i    Tin,  2/=  ; 

2  Tins,    3/6  ;    No.    2   Tin.    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 

Boundary  Chemical  Co.^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


IK'lsll      (  ;  \k|)I  \l.\(; 


!.,■..,  sh.iilf  oi  simslni..-.  ili\ii.-ss  .>!  ni.MsMu.-  ...,.,.. mil; 
lo  ihc'ir  roi|iiircimMitN.  TUcy  can,  owiii^  lo  llu  ir  raisi-ii 
potilioii.  Ih?  M'l-n  .iiul  li'iuK-ii  in  a  maiiiuT  more  i-on- 
iliicivc  lo  ihe  comfort  M  tlic  obscrviT  and  cullivalor 
llmii  woulil  Ik-  |>os«.il>lo  if  iluy  were  grown  on  ihc  flat,  - 

F.  W.  MiVRE. 

Sv>IL  C'lLTlVATloN.  -Tlie  jfencial  obiecl  of  all  soil 
cultivation  is  to  make  favourable  coiulitions  for  the 
growth  of  ilesirahle  plants.  In  relation  to  (he  soil, 
propor  conditions  of  moisture,  heat  and  air  must  be 
present.  We  cultivate  the  soil  for  the  following 
purposes:  (I)  To  open  up  the  soil.  Plant  roots  must 
be  able  to  pusli  their  way  through  the  soil  and  get  food 
from  a  large  area  for  the  best  development,  (j)  To 
conserve  moisture.  This  is  possibly  the  most  impor- 
t.mt  eflVcl  of  cultivation  in  Montana.  Soil  moisture,  of 
use  in  plant  growth,  exists  around  the  soil  particles  and 
nunes  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  place.  To  prevent 
unnecessiiry  evaporation  and  loss  we  must  cultivate  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
rain,  immediately  behind  the  plough  in  spring  ploughing, 
and  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  after  irrigation. 
(3)  To  raise  the  soil  temperature  :  The  warmer  the  soil 
at  planting  time  in  the  spring  the  more  rapid  the 
germination  and  growth.  By  stopping  evaporation 
early  spring  cultivation  raises  the  soil  temperature.  To 
admit  air  :  Plant  roots  and  soil  organisms  require  air 
fo\-  best  development  and  activity.  To  destroy  weeds 
Weeds  are  soil  robbers.  Cultivate  them  out  when  they 
are  small  and  thus  prevent  their  seeding.— Z/cZ/rr /V/z/V. 


Catalogues. 

.McKkn/.ik's  Ml  Ml  »'.\i  \Iau.i  k,  issued  Irom  ju  r.re.it 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  is  a  convenient  little  bi>ok 
with  descriptive  lists  of  all  the  better  known  flowering 
bulbs,  including  those  f^?r  early  fvircing. 

Pllirr^  \NI>  Ikki.a.NI)  send  us  a  neat  lit  lie  catalogue 
of  Alpine  plants.  It  gives  an  introductory  essav  on 
how  to  maki*,  plant,  and  kei-p  up  .1  rockery,  which 
ought  to  prove  interesting  reailing  lo  many  amateurs. 

Hi  i.n  AM)  NiRSKKV  Catai.OGIE,  issued  by  W.  Tail 
and  Co.,  Capel  Street,  Dublin.  This  is  a  well  illustr.ilid 
descriptive  list  of  jilants  of  interest  to  gardeners. 
Cultuial  directions  are  given  for  the  guidatjce  of 
amateurs.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  includes  fruit  In  .  ■>. 
roses,  llowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  climbers. 

"IIawi.MARK"  Ko.sk  Catalogi  K,  issued  by  ,\lex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  is  a  handsome,  large-pagiil 
book,  clearly  printed  in  green  ink  in  large  type,  .md 
illustrated  with  full  page  plates  of  new  roses  reproduced 
in  colour.  It  is  indispensable  to  rosarians,  while  all 
gardeners  should  secure  a  copy  and  keep  it  for 
reference. 

Wat.son's  Carnations  (Clontarf,  Dublin)  is  a  cata- 
logue that  ought  to  be  secured  by  all  growers  of  these 
plants.  It  is  full  of  good  things.  We  refer  readers  to 
an  article  in  the  present  issue  on  the  cultiv.ition  of 
border    carnations,     written    spi-cially    at    our    rei]ucsl 


LISSADELL 
DAFFODILS 


We  are  large  growers  of  all 
the  best  Daffodils  — new,  rare 
I  and  standard  varieties— and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
supply  specially  selected  bulbs 
of  highest  quality  at  moderate 
prices.  Our  bulbs  are  now 
famed  for  the  production  of 
Exhibition  blooms  of  good 
substance,  large  size  and 
brilliant  colour,  our  exhibits 
having  been  awarded  over  30 
gold  and  silver  medals  at  the 
leading  shows      :     :  :     : 

[    Write  for  our  new  illustrated 
I    and  descriptive  Price  List    :    : 


J.    A.    COOPER 

LISSADELL   ("D   SLIGO 


Telephone  :  38,  Crawley 


CATALOGUES  FREE 


J.  CHEAL  &  SONS 

NURSERIES     110     ACRES 


ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     &c.       Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons,     Climbing    Plants,    Forest 

Trees,  &c. 

FRUIT  TREES.  An  Immense  Stock,  true 
to  name,  Healthy  and  Hardy 
SEED  DEPARTMENT.  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Sundries 
ROSES  AND  HARDY  FLOWERS.  Her- 
baceous,  Alpine  and   Rock    Plants 

Landscape     Gardeners,     Garden 

Architects,     &c. 

London    Office    for    this     Department 
53    VICTORIA   ST.,   WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 


Work  now  in  hand  for  the  Bangor  Urban   District 
Council,    Co.     Down  ;     Pembroke    Urbnn    District 
Council,   Dublin,  and  many  others. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS 

The   Nurseries,   CRAWLEY,   Sussex 
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by  rt  int'iiiber  of  this  enterprising  firm  who  has  special- 
ised in  the  cultivation  of  these  delightful  garden 
plants. 

Nlrsery  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  of  the  Paul- 
beg  Nurseries,  Shillelagh,  Co.  Wicklow.  Mr.  W. 
Hammond's  autumn  list  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and 
other  ordinary  nursery  subjects  will  be  found  useful  by 
farmers  and  amateur  gardeners.  There  are  notes  on 
planting  and  training  trees  and  bushes,  and  hints  on 
sowing  certain  vegetables  and  flower  seeds.  Mr. 
Hammond  also  deals  in  farm  seeds,  poultry  feeding 
stuffs,  and  farm  and  garden  implements. 

A  Market  for  Irish  Fruit. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  had  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Ernest  Hammond  of  the  firm  of  George  Hammond, 
Ltd.,  the  extensive  fruit  farmers  of  Brentford,  Essex. 
The  Hammond  Company  have  been  their  own  salesmen 
in  Spitalfields  Market,  London,  for  many  years.  They 
are  now  prepared  to  sell  for  Irish  growers  on  commis- 
sion. Our  reason  for  mentioning  the  matter  here  is 
that  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  fruit-grower  has  been  person- 
ally known  to  us  for  very  many  years  and  we  are 
desirous  of  assuring  such  of  our  readers  as  require  the 
services  of  a  London  salesman  that  they  may  place  the 
fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  Hammond's  integrity  and  fair 
dealing.  The  Messrs.  Hammond  cultivate  upwards  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  fruit,  and  are  recognised  as  being 


one  of  the  best  firms  of  fruit-growers  in  England.  We 
have  often  consulted  them  on  points  of  culture  ;  and 
indeed  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  firm  on  the 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  for  market  purposes  will  appear 
shortly  in  the  pages  of  Irish  Gardening. 


The  Dublin  Wholesale  Markets. 

SEPTEMBER  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
months  of  the  year  from  a  market  man's  point  of 
view,  as  both  buyer  and  seller  were  satisfied — 
the  former  with  the  good  quality  of  the  stuff,  and  the 
latter  with  the  good  prices  obtained. 

Fruit  continues  to  be  marketed  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  truth  it  must  be  said  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  packing.  Pears,  both  home  and 
foreign,  have  up  to  the  present  been  exceptionally  good, 
choice  home  lots  selling  well.  Irish  apples  have 
maintained  a  high  standard  throughout  the  month  ; 
so  well  coloured  were  many  of  the  lots  that  it  led 
one  to  think  that  if  they  were  Irish  the  sun  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Plums, 
though  in  large  quantities,  are  not  so  cheap  as 
last'  year.  Damsons,  considering  the  heavy  crop,  are 
selling  well.  Peaches  and  cherries  are  evidently  over 
for  the  season. 

Flowers  are  plentiful,  the  larger  proportion  of  them 
being  soft  stuff,  like  dahlias,  stocks,  asters,  &c.,  and  as 


CHEAP  CHOICE. 
CARNATrONS 


Large  Selection 
o(  the  Newest 
and  Uest  Varie- 
ties in  eucli 
section 


BORDERS,   MALMAISONS 

WINTER-FLOWERING 

Descriptive     Catalogue     now     Ready 
THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED 


Hayward  Mathias 


MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. 


FfiUIT  TREES!  FOREST  TREES! 
THORN  QUICKS! 

Large,     Healthy,     well     transplanted     Nurserj'     Stock 
Prices  Moderate  Lists  on  Application 


IMPORTANT. -All    Orders    placed     early     will 
receive  a  special  grant  of  Plants  on  naming  this  Paper, 


WALLACE   HAMMOND,    Paulteg   Nnrseiles,    SBILLELAGH 


Salva^Fruta 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Winter 

All  Fruit  Trees  should  be  treated 

with  this  preparation.    It  effectively 

destroys  every  vestige  of 

MOSS,  LICHEN,  AND  GREEN  SLIME 

as  well  as  the  eggs  of 
MOTHS,  APHIDES,  RED  SPIDER,  &c. 

Salva'Fruta    is    a    Powder,    and 

is  easily  dissolved  in  cold  water 
It  is  put  up  in  canisters  of 
1  lb.,  2  lbs.,  4  lbs.,  and  10  lbs.  each 

Full  Directions  and  Prices  can  be 
obtained  from   the  Manufacturers 

The   United  Alkali  Co,,  Ltd. 

GREENBANK     WORKS 

St.    Helens.    LANCASHIRE 

Or  from  all  the  Principal  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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lhii»cl«BHof  flowrrsdonol  Inni  for  loiiK'  wluii  cut  tluy 
never  »ell  well.  Flowers  of  a  Mifl'  ualure  like  ilirysan- 
Ihemtimo.  o«r«nlion».  iflHilioli.  lilifH,  mombrolia,  &c.. 
are  al.^. 


Fr«»ni 

*.    tl. 


Violets  arc  oommciu- 


c  fiery, 
rtowori 


1,11.1.  e 
road  bean!«,  ami  in.irrows, 
ml  cabbajfe  are  selliiiK  wi'H- 


<pei-ially    turnips. 
Lettuce,    cauli- 


Herbs  and  roots  in  quantities. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prices  for  the  month  ; 

I'rom 
Fi;  d. 

Apples,  Lord  Suli  o 

Do.      Stirling  l  .i-iu-.  u.v  i  o 

Do.      Domino,  do.  o  (> 

Do.      Grenadier,  per  barrel  .10  o 

Do.     Worcester  I'earmain,  per  doz.  .     o  0 

IVars,  best  eating, 

Do.     cooking,  ilo.  o  4 

lirapes,  .Micante,  per  lb.  o  S 


Do.      Hamburg, 
Do.      Muscats, 

Melons, 

Plums, 

Damsons, 

!•  lA 

Dahlias, 
C.ladioli, 
Montbretias, 
.Asters  (annual) 
Lilies  (White), 
Chrysanthemums, 


do, 

do. 

per  lb. 

do. 

do. 

each 

per  float     . 

per  k  busiiol 

pi'r  bunch 

per  do/.. 
per  bunch 
i\o. 

per  doz. 
per  bunch 


o   10 
'      4 


4     b 


Violets, 

Asparagus, 

Sinilax, 


\K 


Hiussels  .'^prollt^, 

Meet, 

Cauliflowers, 

Cabbage, 

Celery, 

Carrots, 

Lettuce, 

Leeks, 

^L-lrrows, 

Parsnips, 

Parsley, 

Tomatoes, 

Cucumbers, 

Rhubarb, 

Scallioiis, 

Radishes, 

Onions, 

Mint, 

Sage, 

Thyme, 

Turnips  (Carden), 

Do.      (Swede). 
Beans  (Broad). 

Do.  (Kidney). 
Spinach, 

27th  Sept.,  1910. 


pi-r  doz.  bunches 
per  bundle 

Ill  Altl.KS 
per  rto.il 
per  iloz. 

di>. 
per  lo.'id 
per  doz. 

per  tloz.  buiiihes 
per  doz. 
do. 

ilo.      hunches 
per  float 
per  lb. 
per  doz. 

per  doz.  bunches 
per  bunch 

do. 
per  bag 

per  doz,  bunches 
do. 
lie. 


do. 

do. 

per  float 

per  cwi. 

per  float 

do. 

do. 


ROBKKT    HlCill    CL.XKKK. 


WINDOW   GLASS 

Polished    Plate    for    Shop    Windows, 

Horticultural  (llass  at  Lowest   Rates, 

DEATH  TO  The  WEEDS! 

HOVTES    WEED    KILLER. 

Strc'tily  Recommended  far  the  Deslriiclion  of  Weeds,  b'c. 

Price,  2S,  per  gallon;  5  gallons,  is,  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-galloii  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &     SON,    The  Cilv  of  Dublin  DrufS  Hall, 
17     l-OWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN 

PI«AS«  mention   tliis  Paper 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockm::kers  to  "  Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  gcod  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,   for    Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and  Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House.  West!and   Row,  DUBLIN. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AND   ALL    KINDS   OK 

HORTICULTURAL    POTTERY 

OF    .SUPERIOR    QU.^LITV 


Write 


Exceptionally  Good  Terms 

Carlev 


Bridge 

ISCORTHY 


Agents  for  Dublin  and  District -Messrs.  E,  Broweti  ,V 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


rG.J.OWENS,'kr 


WORTH 

THEI 

R    \A/EIGHT    IN    GOLD 

(But  Half  the  WeiKht   of    Boots) 
The     •    G    BRAND" 
LADIES'    or    GENTS- 
NEAT   tiARDEN    CLOGS 

nm 

Hi 

B 

1 

fc      Anlv  Zl/Y»  P""'       ANY  SIZE 
I      Uniy  ^/O  Paid          MIND  ! 

r     1(1,11(11)  Tcstiiiioiiiiils  oaii  I.c-Ij-u:]. 
^          Child rcn's  sizes  u|p  m  hi/e  li. 
^^^       only  3  6,    As  Diiiiip  (irouii'i 
^^^     )iivps  Klieiini.ilisni  ;iiKlSri;i- 
■^^^  tica,     tlitsc     Fine    i^ualiiy 

iS?^' 

^^^^^^^ 

M^ 

"*^ 

^^^^^^^^K    feet  cure, 

^^^^^^^B^^     Price 
^^^B^^^^                 Free 

The  Wellington 

6  WHI.I.INT.TON  STKKHT 

Manufacturing  Company 

(iLVSGOW                     Stores  Supplied. 
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XL  ALL 


For    Autumn    and 
Winter  Cleansing. 

(When  Growth  is  finished  stronger  solutions  may  be  used.) 

XL    ALL    Nicotine    Insecticide    Wash,    for 

syring-ing-,  dippings,  and  dressing-  Fruit  Trees 
under  g^lass.  Mealy  Bug-,  Scale,  &c.,  cannot 
exist  where  this  is  used.  For  sponging  use 
XL  ALL  Spong-ing  Wash  {sine  Nicotine),  it 
wonderfully  brig-htens  up  the  foliage.  XL  ALL 
Caustic  Winter  Wash,  for  dormant  Fruit 
Trees,  stamps  out  American  Blight  and  all 
other  pests. 

Other  XL  ALL  preparations  of  yreal  renown  are 
XL  ALL  Lawn  Sand,  XL  ALL  Fertilizer,  XL  ALL 
Nicotine  Grease  for  banding  Fruit  Trees. 

As/:   roiif  X.S.  or  F.  fot   my  small  pink  list. 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  g-lazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


AUTO-SHREDS 'dS?S"S 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Eoxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ; 
10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.  Obtained 
of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct— 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  T'  rms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


BOX    EDGING 


WANTED 


ANY  QUANTITY 
MUST   BE  DWARF  VARIETY 

Reply  Box  lO,  Office  of  "Irish  Gardening" 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.         Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.  SMYTH,   F.R.H.S. 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


J"  = 


Heat  your  Greenhouse  from 
A       the  Dining  Room  Fire 

V.\    IMNC,  OUR 

PATENT 

ADAPTABLE  BOILER  GRATE 


HORRELL  &  BOWMAN, 


Dgfontonc       Moseley  Road 
«  <*ieillBej>j       BIRMINGHAM 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

TOO  Hlgheit  Awnrda;   Oold  McdaU  rrom 
■  II  tbc  Principal  Exhibllioni. 

The  Most  ReUable,  The  Richest  Food, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 


Supplied 


«n  quautitie 


FAME'S    FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

upplied 

Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

/WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO.. 

IPSAViCH,  England. 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Cultural  Instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 

Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally  chosen 


Very    large    stock    of 
BUSHES 
PYRAMIDS  and 
TRAINED  TREES 
on  Specially  Selected 
Fruiting  Stocks     . 


CORDONS 
A    Speciality 


250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 

(Dept.  8)   THE   NURSERIES 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  chelII^sford 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Greenhouses. 


Head    Office:     Nelson     Street,     BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


ui 


Laxton's  Fruit  Trees 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained,  Beautifully 
Rooted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Vines,  Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  &c.,  &c. 

AS     .     . 

Standards,  2/-  and   2  6  each  ;    Bushes,    2,6 

to  3/6  each  ;  PYRAMIDS,  3/6  to  5  '-  each  ; 
Espaliers,  3/6  to  5/-  each ;  Cordons, 
2/-  each,  21/-  per  doz.  ;  Wall  Trees,  3/6 
to  7/6  each  ;  PoT  FruIT  TrEES,  5/  -  to 
10/6  each 

New  fully  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Gratis 


LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD 


MACKEY'S  TULIPS 

POST    FREE 


COTTAGE  iLATE)  TULIPS 

10  each,    10  sorts  (100  bulbs),  5/6 

SUPERB  DARWIN  TULIPS 

5  each,  30   sorts  (150   bulbs),  20/- 

5  each,  20  sorts  (100  bulbs),   13/6 

PARROT  (Dragon)  TULIPS 

6  each,    6    sorts    (36    bulbs),    1/9 
12     each,    6    sorts    (72    bulbs),    3/3 

EARLY  SINGLE  TULIPS 

10    each,   9    sorts    (90    bulbs),    5/- 
ALL     NAMED 


UN  WIN'S 

SIRTEET    PEAS 

Have  proved  their  excellence  the  world  over 

THE  NOVELTIES  FOR  1911  ARE  GRAND 

d,  Edna  Unwin  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  Dublin  R.H.S.  Show  last  August 
and  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certificate 

\j\j  YUU  KIMIW  the  following  varieties 
and  many  others  which  have  proved  their  sterling 
merit:— A.  J.  Cook,  Chrissie  Unwin,  Doris  Burt, 
Douglas  Unwin,  Edna  Unwin,  Eric  Harvey,  Frank 
Dolby,  Freda  Unwin,  Gladys  Burt,  Gladys  Unwin, 
Nora  Unwin,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Unwin 


Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of  only  the  best 
varieties  and  beautiful  Coloured  Plate,  post  free 


SIR  JAMES  W.  MACKEY,  Ltd. 

23  UPPER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN 


W.   J.    UNWIN 

Sweet  Pea  Specialist 
HISTON ^^— CAMBS, 


IRISH     CAKniAMNC. 


J.    J.    THOOLEN 

Heemstede,  Haarlem,  Holland 


No   ChnrKO   for   PaoklnR. 
to  Destinations  m  l.iiirlaii'l 


Some  Koria  ot  Bulbs  notsd  out  of  Prlo*  List 


nanu'il.  In  23  lending 
:tie   varlfticii,  cquiil 


UXi 
..  .1. 
7     0 


TULIPS. 
TULIPS. 
TULIPS 
ANEMONES, 
ANEMONE. 
CROCUS. 
CROCUS. 
SCILLA  SIBIRIC 
IRIS,    SPANISH. 
IRIS.    ENGLISH, 
NARCIS  . 
NARCIS  . 
NARCIS., 


.  UK   iiiicsi  mixtiiro 

lliu'st  nilMure 

-I         

uhitfl    

~i  niixiuio   ... 
iiesi  inlxiiiro 


16 


2     0 

■    linost  raixlure         14  12 

llio  finest  mixture 2     6  20 

iiiiMiiie            3     0  25 

NARCIS. -POLYANTHUS,   litiest   inix.fi             3     6  30 

SNOWDROPS.   ELWESI,    Itic  C.iant  Sni)VV<liop         ...       1     6  13 

RANUNCULUS.   FRENCH,   .!    iiMc  iiiKo.l         0     9  7 

DODECATHEON,  An,.  ri.   in   (  mu  ~  ip  ...     10     0 

250  BiiliJR  o«  same  Kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1,000  rate 
25  .nt  the  price  per  100;   6  at  the  price  per  12. 


ROSES 


<^^^ 


DICKSUN5    •'** 

ROYAL  IRISH    ROSES 


NVIHHOUG  DOUDG    ROSES  ARti   5liE 
C.ARDF.N    FLOVVtR.    PAR.    EXCELLENCE: 
AND  we  AS  R(MSER.S  "AND   GROWER,S 
CAN    SUPPCl      WELL  GROWN    S0R.ONG 

piAnos  for.  all  purposes  and  'AC 
E\CFPGIO.S/M.  ppjcr-s. 


ROSESk.iJ'.I-DS 
RnSESfon/All(ni:S 
k'OSESwKpf.RdOI.KS 
ROSES  K.II  WALLS 


^o,s^:SKn^M,^ssl^f. 
iMi5f:SronsnkiRnpin 

kOSLSfonWILOCMpN 

ROSES  R«\vr:epiNr. 

ROSES  FOR  CR£EPI.\0 
RpSES  FOttSnOWINC. 

ILIlSCn>irKD     HESCRICCIVIi     CAT-.M.OGUE 
<.eAolS    C\>    ■Ani'LIC/^GIO.N       GO 

HUCn    DICKSOM 


GEORGE  HAMMOND 

l.l  Ml  I  I.  II 

I  ruit  Salesmen  and  Growers 


SPITALFIELDS        -     i^  Kl  nk  i^  Kl 

MARKET  LONDON 


Solicit  consijinmcnls  of 
Irish  Apples  (particularly 
liramley's  Seedlinj?)  for 
.  Sale  on  Commission  . 
Terms  and  fullest  refer- 
ences    sent     per     return 


Tclcjirapliic  ,^dU^ts^ 

"HAMMdM) 
SpilaKitlds  Market 


Kanlicrs: 
London,  CountN  A  Westminster  Hank 


KINGS    ACRE 


^ 

I  PLANTS  OF  ROYAL  WORTH 

:^    FRUIT  TREES.      Kvery  variety  in   all   forms    ^ 
jl^  of   training-,    libroiisly    rooted    ami    prolific    X>^ 

hearers.  Tc 


Awarded  21   Cold  Medals,  1909-10 


Dwarfs,  ami  Climbers  of    vw 


f\. 

^ 

1^/ 

' 

>^ 

«:»    ■ 

^ 

^ 

>^ 

,«s^' 


^  ROSES.      Standard 

^^  all  leadiiiyf  varieties,  from  open  i^round  and 

^  in  pots.  ^ 

^  FOREST     and    ORNAMENTAL     TREES.  ^ 

3^  Stronj^,     ciean-gfrown,       rejjularjy      trans-  y^ 

5^  planted,  and  well-rooted.  ^ 

^  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.     Including  all  the  ^ 

^  hcst  and  newest  varieties.  ^^ 

^  General  and  descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  :^ 


KINGS    ACRE 

NURSERIES,    Limited 
H  EREFORD 

Estd.   17S:;.  Late  "CRANSTON'S." 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


r 

1 

GARDEN  REQUISITES 

FOR   GREEHHOUSE 

LAWN    MOWERS 

AND  GARDEN 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

Complete     protection 

GARDEN    STAKES 

from    weather   exposure 

SPADES          FORKS 
TROWELS,    &c. 

is     secured     by     using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 
CONSERVATORY 

HORTICULTURAL 

PAINT.      It   does   not 

GLASS 

crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 

Further  particulars  on  Application 

THos  DOCKF 

?  E  L  L '""^t  °°- 

SOUTH    GREAT   GEORGE'S    ST.,    DUBLIN 

V                                                                                               J) 

Established    1820 

S.  SPOONER  &  SONS 

Fruit  Tree  Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half-a-million  to  select  from 

150,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED 


THE  NATIVE 

APPLES 

OF  IRELAND 

Ct.  Splendid   Apples,  many  of  which  can- 
not   be   had    from   any    other    Nurseryman 

12  trees  in  12  varieties,  18/- 

12  stronger  trees  (/ea',ro>d),  24/- 

ALL    CARRIAGE    PAID 

Our  popular  collection  of  6  Cooking 

and  6  Dessert  varieties  of  Apples  for 

10/6,  carriage  paid,  is  the  best  value 

ever  offered 

d.  Write  for  our  Catalogue 

W.B.HARTLAND&SONS 

ARD  CAIRN,  CORK 


IKIMI     (>AI<ni.MNG. 


Heautifv  vour  (larilciis  ami  Cuiiscr\atories  by  planting  _ 


DRUMMONDS  FLOWER   BULBS, 

llOMI     i.KOWN     \\n    (.  ON  I  i\i.\  r.\i.. 


(  ullc'clions   for    indoor   and    out. 
5/6,       10/6.       21/-.       42/-.     upwards. 


^    AH    ordt-rs   of    5/-    value   and    U|)\vards 
(ariiaKf      i^aid. 


Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees, 
Roses,    Shrubs, 


A   most  comiirehensivf  and 
well-grown    stock. 


Our  Trees,  being  grown  in  Scotland,  are  exceptionallj 
hardy  and  well-rooted,  and  consequently  succeed  much 
better   than    those    grown  in    more  southern   distuctb. 


FrT,L   DESCRITTIX  T.    CAT.M.OGUES    ON    APPI.KA'I  ION 


Trleplior»e   556 


Telegrams  :    "  DrUMMONDS,  DuBLlN  " 

W.    DRUMMOND   &   SONS,    Ltd 

57  &   58   DAWSON  STRFRT    OIIBIJN 


RELIABLE 


FRUIT  TREES 

AT     J^KASONABl-E     PRICES 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stoclc.  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,  delivered  to  any  railway 
station 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 

CATALOGUES     FREK 

The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM.    SUSSEX 


HOW   TO    MAKE 

PLANT   AND    KEEP 

A    ROCKERY 

A    Concise    Aid    to    Amateurs,    post    free    on     application 


GEMS    FOR    THE    ROCKERY. 

in     Choice  Rockery  Plants,  all  iiumcI.  1  9  post  free,  or  iiion 
'^        \.i1iial.l.' l.laiii-  (I  2  6,  3  6  ui  5;'- iifr  dozen. 


■j  O    Hardy  Perennial  Border  Plants,  rikmI,  sliowy  and  fn 
I  ^        tl..ui  liiii:  rnoi^,  n.unt'd.  1  9  and  2  6  per  dozen. 


ANTIRRHINUMS,   Wallflowers, 
"    Bedding:  at  9d.  pir  dozin. 


(1  i.tlier  Plants  for  SprlnR 
ists  free. 


i.lrt,-    (•,,(„/„,,".■,    /..!-' 


PHIPPS  6  IRELAND, FRH 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


THOMSONiS::^ 

!  Vine  Plant &VE0ETABLE^^.M&r3 

Is,  Special  CHRYSANTHtMUWiTOPDRESSIHC      <-«i«-t  .¥k*l 


^«L  ^S^ 


EveR.YwB£Re. 


AQ|.w^1«^  \ 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


DICKSON'S  HAWLMARK  BULBS 


The  pick  of  Holland.     All  first  size  and  thoroughly 

matured.     Free  from  Disease.     Send  your  orders 

early  and  secure  the  best  Bulbs 

Fancy  Bowls  for    Bulb   growing  in  prepared  fibre 
.     A  Large  Selection  in  Stock 

CALL  AT  OUR  WAREHOUSE  AND  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK 

Ct.    Our    Assistants    will    treat    you    with    courtesy 
and  aid  you  in  making  a  selection 


ALEX.  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


HAWLMARK 


61     DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN 


CHESTER    NURSERIES 

Over    500   Acres   in   extent 


LARGEST   STOCKS  OF— 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreen      and     Deciduous      Flowering 

Shrubs. 
Covert  and  Hedge  Plants. 

Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  Yews  and 
Aucubas. 

Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Figs  and  Orchard- 
house  Trees  established  in  pots. 

Roses  — Bushes,   Standards,    and   in   pots. 

Herbaceous,  Alpine  Plants,  and  Aquatics. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Hardy 
Climbers. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale -strong  and  extra 
strong  for  forcing. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

Planting-  by  contract  or  otherwise  a  specialit}- 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
Special  quotations  and  samples  free  on  application 

DICKSONS    NURSERIES 

CHESTER 


BUIiBS! 

PLANT    NOW 

.     FOR    . 

SPRING    FLOWERING 

Carriage  Free  by  Post>  Tram  or  Rail 


Finest  Selection  of 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS 
DAFFODILS,    LILIUMS 

And  all  other  known  Bulbs  in  cultivation. 


IVri/e  for  Bulb  Catalogue  Post  Free 


W.  TAIT  6    CO. 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants 
CAPEL  STREET,   DUBLIN 


By  Special   Appointment  to        ^/^ 


^>  ' 


lis    Majesty    The    King 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,Ltd 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS    AND    HEATING     ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTS     u 


01     WCVSTIU. 

I  Sill  M.     I  :       l< 
I  Kill  II  I.I). 
>   III  KIllN. 


'II,  Burton-oii-Trcnt. 

.  vcrncsshire. 
I.utoii,  llcds. 

Hall,   Iriverncs?.liire. 

Newmarket. 
,  Stirling. 
<  o.  Cork. 

'»cllb. 


;.■>!    .M,    *.  ..Ml,.,.  Is    I..,     III.-    I..ll..u,n.i;:     - 

THE    KING    Balmoral   Cmullu 

.1.   SCIO  MilMil  U,    Isij.,    Wisprrs,  .Mi.lliurM,  Su»»ex. 
\^.    K.    I\M  11)11.    Ivg.,   S..ii.>ri   Hill,   Knrrci.. 
K.    W.    \\\II.\CI.    Imj..    Il..ll.r.,il,,    |l.,ll,ealli,  Fife. 
I.   \.    \MSII1^,   I  vg..    I  :    I  ..  •  ..   Duiulruiii,  Co.  Duhlin. 

I(.    II.   M  III  I  I  II I  Ml.    I.sq.,     \  I        .',    Kiiicralc,   litvcriiei»<il)irc, 

.1.   i:.   CMMIK  \\00l)    I  sq.     '  I    lluukc,  .Skinburncok. 

Mil  Kill  I  N  l(n^  VI.  IM  IKMAKK 
\M(    hlW  s   Ct)l  NtlL. 
Missrv,   ll\IMlKII)(ir.  *  CO.'S  I'Rr.MISES,   NewcaMlcH.ii.Tyiir-. 

Ill  Mil    MIIOOI.,     C  w.|.l.l.r..lli. 

CVUMiill     1)1  M  I  IOILIM:  TKIST.    Dunrerinliiie. 
CI   \LKM\\N\N    CMIMV   IIIILDI.NGS,    .MIoa. 

cm  I  I  (il     nil  I  ,     M    :       uIm.    Hawaii. 

CKICIIIOV    UOMI.   INSriTlTKJN.    Dumfrio. 

DVIMI  S^    SCIlnol.   HOARD,   Sn.  (.)uccnsferry  .School. 

I  DIMtl  Kdll   COI.I.Mii;  OF  ART. 

I  UK!  \l(  IM  iiouin. 

(i\l  I.IC    I.I1I  KCII.    ...l<. 

(iM.ASMII  IS  HI  Kdll   ACADEMY. 

Messrs.    U.    liVKDIM  l(  A  CO.,   136  Oeorge  Street.  Glasgow. 

II. M.  OIIICI    (II    WOKKS,   Royaf  Uotanic  Gardens,   K.liiilnirijh. 

11. \1.    01  I  ICI    (I!    \M)I(KS,    l.uw  Courts,   KdinburKli. 

M\CKII     \C\I)I  M>,    -t    M.liaxcn. 

nil  inilMi    \CVI)I  MV.    Feterhe.id. 

I'KI  Sia  II  l<l\N  cm  KCH,    liruiiswick  St..  Camlx-rwell,  I.oii.l..n. 

(,)l  I  I  N   \ICIOin\    IIOSI'ITM..    Dunblane. 

KO^  VI,  Col.ll.dl    01    sen  NCI".,    Dublin. 

Sl'll  TVl.  col  NCIl.    SCIIOIIl.     |-..rwick. 

ST.    MVKVS  C  Villi  l)l(  VI.,    I     ;ir.l.urgli. 

SWINTON    I'VKlSlI    cm  KCH.    r..rwicksli!re. 

Tin:  .lOIlN   IWl    llOIMTCl  l.TI  RAL  I.NSTITIITE.   Surrev. 

I  .    I.   cm  KCH   COI. I.Kir.     \  -r.k-in. 

WAR  01  iTci:  Dii'T.,  w      .;.  I.. 


HIS    MAJESTY 

The  Knihl  linn.  I  \H 
The  Rliihl  linn.  I. OKI 
Ki,!h(  Mnn.  I  \RI.  01 
Rl)(hl.  Hon.  IIVUOM 
laJ«  liVKRINiilos. 
UJ%    Ml  SliKVM  .1  ^ 

l.ailv    VI  ICI    SlIVW    Sll  W  Vl( 
*(»iiiir.tl  Sir  \.  Ill  RhI  I  I  ^   v 
Sir  OSVV  \I.II  MOSI.I  \,  ll.ii 
Sir  M  II.  NVIRN,  Dan.,  K 
Sir  J.  W.   RVMSm  \.   Dan 
Sir  Jl  IKS  Wl  KMII  R.   H.n 
Sir  (i.  TRIM  l.^  \N.    \\ 
The   MVCKINTOSII    01    MVlK 
Sir  I  KM  sr  CVSSI  I 
TIKIS.    VI  I  WMH  1;     I     . 
Capl.    VKNOll,    I 
J.    I1A\I  MlVl  I  .    I  -H 

W.     V.     ItVlKII.     I  sg..  :  j,t,.„. 

IRVNh   lllltll^.    I  sg..      I.,  1     rest,   Kinlochinore. 

IIVRM^    III    CKOS.    I  sg.,    II     >      .  r\    Park.  Wallingford. 

Till  (IIMIKI    CROMIIII..   L-,g..   '.  ...icr   House.  Aberdeenshire. 

liARIlIN    V.    Ill  I  1.    i:s«J.,    H.itL.ii  Castle,  Turriff. 

Mr..    IKVShl.lN.    New   Place,  Shedheld. 

(ir.OKlil    J  VMM  SON,    Esq.,   Parklands,   R.ihenv.  Co.  Dublin. 

Capl.    hKRK.    K.i.Keillour   H..i>e,  Springfield,   Kile. 

JOHN   LANii,    Esg.,    I. .11.1.   Hall.    Dumfrieshirc. 

H.    r.    I.XWIORD.    Esq.,    Drumnagesk.   Aberdeenshire. 

W.   I.    1)1.  HOIS  MACLAREN,   Esq.,  Armadale,  dvnder. 

J.  J.   W.    MII.I.I:R.    Esq.,   Colwcd.  Haywards  Heath. 

Sn»NI^    MITCIU.I.L.    Esq.,    Ihe  Pleasance,  (iullane. 

Miss   MaWVN,    1    nivnate.   Strath  tav. 

J.   H.    rvTON,    i;sg.,   I.ethannie.   Kinross. 

T.    O.    kl  VI).    Esq.,    Hungar     l<..-crea.  Co.  Tipperary. 

Hcfore  placinjS  orders  (or  Hulhuuse  Work,  wrilc  for  the  New   Idiiion  of  our  Complete  Catalojiue. 

LONDON-8  CAMDEN   ROAD,  N.W.  GLASGOW/     121   ST.  VINCENT  STREET. 

EDINBURGH    (Registered  Office  and  Works iBALCARRES    STREET,    MORNINGSIDE. 

TclcKrams.    "TREIBHAUS,    LONDON,"    and    •'HOTHOUSE,    EDINBURGH." 


THRIP 


RED    SPIDER 

EARWIGS 

MAGGOT  MILDEW    AND 

GREEN    AND    BLACK    FLY 

ON     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

DAHLIAS 


WORMS    ON    LAWNS 


MARGUERITES,   &C. 


ARE      nFSTROYED     BY     USING 


\h 


Pint,    1/6;     Quart,    2/6;     Half- 
gallon,  4  -;  Gallon,  7/6;  3-gallon 
Oruni,   18  '-;  5-gallon  Drun\,  27  6 
lO-gallon  Drun\,  40/- 


Full  Information 


TREATISE     "D"    ON   GARDEN   PESTS,   &c 


GRATIS  AND 
POST  FREE, 


8/6,  10/6,  14/- and  14/6 

Bend  "A"  for  spraying  theunder- 
sides  of  leaves,  1  6  extra 


THE 


•AS  O  L-  J5Y^"^'^^-'T|jg|p^^ 


IS   THE   HAND  SPRAYER  SPECIALLY   RECOMMENDED   BY   THE   NATIONAL   ROSE  SOCIETY 

MILK    n;oi.i:iETu,:>    AN-,.    .M.vxn  Ariri:,;,:s  Send    Postcard   for    Traatise     "O" 

LA.  WHITE,  Ltd.,  107  Beltring,  Paddock  Wood,  KENT 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


IX 


GLADIOLUS 


Per lOO 
s.       d. 


Brenchleyensis       ..66 
Gandavensis    Hybrids 

{Splendid  Mixture)  J  O 
Childsii  .  .  .  .100 
Lemoinei    ....      7   6 


Per  1,000 
s.  d. 

60    O 


65  O 
90  o 
70   o 


.      All   Large 
Flowering   Bulh^ 


EDMONDSON   BROS. 

10     DAME     STREET,    DUBLIN 


HORNER 
GREAT 


SALE  . 


CLIFFE 


i    Near  Rochester 


KENT 


Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are  Instructed  by  W.  Horne  &  Sons  to  hold  a  Great 
Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  on  the  premises.  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  adjoining  ClifFe 
Station,  South  Eastern  and  Chatham   Railway,   on   WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER   pth,    1910. 


Fourteen  days  will  be  allowed  to  clear  and  settle  accounts.     Messrs.  Horne  &  Sons  will  lift  and  cart  all 
and  put  them  on  rail  after  the  sale  free  of  charge.     Catalogues  free  of  Messrs.  Horne  &  Sons,  Cliffe, 


lots  and  put  them  on  rail  after  the  sale  free  of  charge.     Catalogue 
near  Rochester;    and  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  &  68  Cheapside,  London.  E.C. 


IRISH      CAKDl'.MNG, 


Ko\.iI  I  [orticultur:il  Society  oflrcliuui 

^ -p^  I  I  I     m..iitlil\   niifliiiK    ol    thr   iOiimil    was  liilvl   .il 
I  ilio     HiKiflys    oducs.     s     Molos  worth     Slroi«t, 

DiiWin.  l">cloluT  71I1.  Momhors  pii-sont  —  Kc^r. 
1.  Unrris.  I.I..I>.  :  I".  W.  Moon-.  M.A.  :  J.inu-s  J. 
M'Don.iK'h.  D.  I..  U.imsa> .  J.  I'.:  H.  Watson,  ^y•  J 
Miiohison.  Koh.rl.  Aiuliison,  W.  I'.  C'.unn,  J.  Wylii  ■ 
IIi-iiiKt-oii.  (."..  M.  Koss.  MA.:  Uov.  Canon  Hayos. 
M.A.-II.  r.  I'.ooiIIkhIv  piosiilinij.  A  liMtor  was  loail  from 
Sir  Arlluir  BijfK'".  Balmoral  Castli-,  to  Mr.  I".  W.  Mooro. 
hon.  sfi-ri'tary,  staling  lu'  was  comniandi'd  to  sa>  tliat  Ins 
Majcstv  tho  Kinjf  had  nnirli  pl«»asuri'  in  oonsontinK  <'' 
iH'ionu*  a  patron  of  tlu-  Royal  lloriK-nliural  Soiicty  of 
Ireland.  An  intcri'stinif  lonnniin'uation  was  rcceivi-d 
from  Mr.  \Vm.  Kd.  Sands,  K.  R.ll.S..  potato  spiH-ialist, 
MilUboroiiirh.  Co.  Down,  rfspiH-lin)4:his  niolhod  of  taking 
two  crops  of  potatoes  oflT  the  sanio  plot  of  ground  in 
the  vear,  Jiis  rolK-ction  of  potatoes  im-lndinjj:  the  catcli- 
i-rop  prodn.e.  whioh  had  recently  been  exhihiteil  at  tlu- 
Koyal  Hortienllnral  Society's  meetini,'.  London,  and  at 
the  National  X'eifetal-tle  Soeielys  great  show,  having 
l>ecn  awarded  a  silver  medal  by]  each.  The  council 
expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Sands  would  be  able  to  send 
an  exhibit  to  one  of  the  society's  shows  to  be  held 
next  year.  .\  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Sands"  melliod 
appears  to  be  the  superiority  of  the  second,  or  catch 
crop,  tubers  lor  seed   purposes,  last  years  comp.iraliv  e 


trials  .It  till"  llarper-.\dams  Agri.ullurai  tollege  im  hid- 
ing    in     its     report —'•  The'    si-eonil    ciop    seed     bi-ing 
imm.tlme   h.is,  in  each  case,  produceil  a  heavier  crop. 
The  scheilule  i»f  the    s|iring  show  for  ujn.  as  appro\eit 
by   the    council,    h.is   been    posteil   to   exiiibilois  ;     this 

be    had    on 


inchiiles  several  new  cl.isses,  and  can 
application  to  the  secretary.  The  bi-st  ih.inks  ot  the 
council  weii"  .ici'oriled  lt>  Messrs.  C'lias.  Ramsay  \ 
Sons,  The  Royal  Ntuseries,  li.dlsbriilge,  for  ;»  collei  - 
tii>n  of  Cailns  ilahlias,  im-liuling  some  of  tlur  best  of  the 
new  \.irietii's,  anil  also  to  Messis.  Win.  W'.itson  A'  Sons, 
I, 111.,  for  Ihirly  varieties  of  out-door  chrys.inthemums, 
bright,  cle.m  sprays  from  plants  natur.illy  grown 
without  disbudding.      Six  new  members  wi-re  Heeled. 

National   Hard}'    Plant  Society. 

.\  meeting  of  the  l'ro\isionai  Commillee  of  the  ieienll\ 
lormeii  .National  Hardy  Plant  Society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  liorticullui.d  Society's  Hall.  X'incenI  Square,  on 
Thursday,  October  13th.     Mr.  .Macself  in  the  chair. 

I\ules  aiul  bylaws  were  adopted  subject  to  approv.il 
by  a  general  meeting  of  the  .society,  which  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  November  ,vd.  at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  for  this  purpose, 
and  for  the  election  of  oHicers  ;inil  council  for  the  ensuing 
}ear.  Members  and  any  one  interesteil  in  harily  jijanls 
desirous  of  joining  are  cordially  invited.  The  secretary 
is  .Mr.  l-'rank  Houskell,  Market   Mosworth,  .Nuneaton. 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPETUAL 


Carnation 


HATHERLEY 
CHELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREE 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


SIT'^'^-^vSJ-'SS 


Wm\. 


GREENHOUSE   BLINDS 


WOOO  LATHS  (as  above). 


SCRIMS,   TIFFANY,   PINOLEUM,  &c. 


SAMPLES,     PRICES,     ESTIMATES,     FREE    BY     RETURN 

.\,?,  'i.vd-n    r.iMuiuro  an  I   Appiianc.-s  ..f  nil  kin. is 

WALTERS    6    CO.   ■^^'J^^Tydon^^ 

ENGLAND 


.    .    FOR    .    . 

A  SPRING  GARDEN 

rw  A  r'r'rwrvil    C      •^''^    indispensable,    and 

UArrOUlLh     ^-^- /■l';=apest    and    best 

straigiit  from  the  grower. 

.    AND   .  .As  grown  in  Ireland  they 

have  no  superiors.    Send 

for    list    of   the    old    and 

n  ewer     kinds  —  with 

n.iines  of  twelve,  Iweiilv  and  fifty  best  kinds,  to  : — 

Capt.    BARRETT-HAMiLtON 

KILMANOCK,   CAMPILE  f/a  Waterford 

Clhap  Oi((i/((ti(iiis  for  tlic  comtnoncr  kiuiis  hi 
(/Kdii/itii's,  for  luihtnilisti/iiui  by  Walks  and  in 
\V<HHila>uis.  CUT  BLOOMS  WHEN  IN  SEASON 

TeletSrams     "Hamilton,  Kilmanock,  Camplle" 


NARCISSI 


PHILIP 


LE     CORNU'S 
•JERSEY 

FRUIT  TREES,  ROSE  TREES,  AND  CARNATIONS 

arc  properly  packed  free  of  cost  and  properly  delivered,  carriaf^e 
paid,  to  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast,  or  Waterford. 

Vast  quantities  ot  strong,  healthy,  fibrously-rooted  Apples,  on  the 
broad-leaved  Paradise.  Pears,  PlumSj  Peaches,  Grape  Vines,  and 
Strawberry  Plants  of  superior  quality,  similar  to  those  which  have  given 
so  much  satisfaction  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  for  many  years  past. 

CORDONS   A    SPECIALITY. 

Before  orctering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for  my 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Planters'  Guide. 


KsQ., 


Testimonial  from  Hum  Bland, 

"  Your  Fruit  Trees  have  bee 

1  hope  to  get  more  from  you  thi 


THE    JERSEY 

.      .      .       NURSERIES 


Kilquade,  Greystones,  Ireland  :— 
tly  satisfactory — not  one  died. 


JERSEY 
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CROSS'S^ 

CLUBICIDE 

Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Marhet  Growlers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particulars   on   appli'.atkm   to    the    MaiuifactHrers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope   Street,   GLASGOW 


By  Permission  of 


BENTLEY'S 

Concentrated  Alkali 

A  quick'acting  and  most 
popular  Nori'Poisonous 
Winter  Wash      .       •      • 

Highly  effective  and  convenient  for  use  as  a 
WINTER  SPRAY  upon  FRUIT  TREES  and 
FOREST  TREES  of  every  kind 


DESTROYS  INSECTS  (whether  in  the  active 
or  dormant  state).  SPORES  OF  FUNGI,  LICHENS, 
MOSSES.     Cleanses  the  Bark  from  Vegetable  Growths. 

Detaches  loose  and  decayed  bark,  thereby  ex- 
posing- the  harboring-  places  of  the  Insects,  and 
having;  o\\  these  a  most  deadly  effect  without 
injuring- the  trees. 

PRICES 

I   to  5  tins,    l/3  each       8  tins,    l/2  each 
12  tins,    I/I    each  20  tins,    lid.  each 

40  tins,    lod.   each  100  tins,  pd.  each 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  7/6  Orders  and  upwards 


SOLE    MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  Ltd. 

Chemical   Works,   Barro-w-on'Humber,    HULL 
ENGLAND 


H.  M.'s  Treasury 


1866 
CONCENTRATED 

Winter    Dressing 

FOR  ^^ 

Fruit  and  other  Trees 

For  the  Destruction  of  all  Insect  Germ  and  Pests  that  shelter  in  the 

Bark  during  the  Winter  Months 

This   Preparation  has   been   most   successfullj-   tested   under  special 

supervision  by  practical  (irowers,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  all 

Fruit  Growers 

PRICES  :    Pints,  1  ■• ;    Quarts,  2>  ;    \  Gallon,    3  6  ;    1  Ca'lon,  6/- 
3  Gallons,  17-;    5  Gallons,  27  6;    10  Gallons,  54- 


IMPORTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 
Fruit  Growers 


"N 10 DAS" 

(Registered). 

The   most  successful   Non-poisonous  insecticide 

of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE- 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  possible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c..  whilst  RED 
SPIDER,  Mealv  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

H  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES— Pint,  I/-;  Quart, 1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/-;  Gallon,  5/- ; 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42 '6. 

LETHORION 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


IMPROVED    METAL 


mm     VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  cubic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8d>  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6cl.  each.      Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,    E.C 


IKISII     (k\U1)IM\*(1. 


Catalogues. 


Rat: 


in 


loLlsaiUls. 


N«  Fri^it,  KosKS.  am>  Smri'HS  is  ilu-  lillc  of  a 
I,,  •  '  from  till' (.■|oi>l.iifNiiist*rii's. 

\\  ,  it    Irish   firms  an*  realisinjf 

nw  .  I. il  ailvanlayj."  of  puhlishiii)^' 

nHr.»>  I  \.-  .  ii  ii.>t;ii.s  III  pi.n«-  of  till'  "aiiil"  ami  woarv 
li-»ls  lliiit  drew  from  l-onl  KosoIumv  iiis  now  famous 
drHi-ription  of  iho  parlii-nlar  form  of  "  litcMaliin- " 
rcpre!KMUcd  by  «lu'  mirsiiymans  i-ataloKin*.  TIh' 
book  before  us  is  a  j^ooil  lU-al  mon-  than  a  men- 
calAlotciic.  It  inohulfs  hrii-f  tlosirip(ioiis  of  all  tlu- 
giHHl  variolifs  o(  fruit  tri'i-s.  toj^othor  with  ex- 
celleiil  aclviie  on  the  plantintr  and  i-are  of  trees. 
Kurlliermore.  ruiniin><:  from  In-jfinninjir  to  end  there  is  a 
series  of  popularly  written  notes  and  eommenls  upon 
various  >;artli-n  sul>')eets.  The  eataloirue  is  illustrated 
uiih  interleavevl  plates,  so   that   the  ti'xt  ean  be  printed 

roiiffh  paper,  the  elVeet  In-inj;  very  pliMsini^'  from  the 

siio  point  of  view. 

I'o\vkr"s  Planters"   Gimde.  —  Here  a^ain  there  is  a 
i^real   advanee   on  former  catalogues  issued  from  this 
•II  known  Waterford  nursery. 

■■  ntvr  r"i1>  iheir  gold  .niid  knaves  their  [lOwer 
: ;  line's  bubbles  rise  and  fall  : 
'  -  a  lield  or  trains  a  flower 
■^  a  tree,  is  more  than  all." 

Thesf  lim-s  Icom  Whittier  appear  on  the  striking^ly 
handsome  title  paije  of  a  really  interesting-  book.  The 
first  soetion  deals  with  forest  trees,  and  useful  in- 
formation is  given  inider  each  kind.  Then  there 
is  a  whole  page  devoted  to  the  subject  of  trees  in 
relation  to  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  again  another 
page  to  the  planting  and  care  of  hedges.  Fruit 
lre«'<5    are     included     in     the     next     seiMion.    and    roses 


TIIK  .idvent  of  autinnn  always  causes  a  rush  if 
rats  .ind  mice  from  I  heir  summer  ipiarters  in  the 
open  into  the  near  iieighhourhooil  t>f  dwelling- 
houses,  (arm-yarils.  barns,  \c..  and  before  Ihey  gi-l 
selileil  ilown  to  increasi-  anil  multiply  (.is  they  do  in  I  hi- 
wint«'r  months)  an  attempt  shoulil  bu  matle  to  drive 
thenj  out  and  ilestroy  them.  The  proprietors  of 
"Liverpool  "  Virus  are  at  present  distributing  an 
interesting  little  booklet  givitig  letters  from  est.ite 
agents,  farmers,  millowners,  householders,  shipowners, 
and  others  who  have  voluntarily  written  in  pr;iise  of 
the  Virus  as  a  ilestroyer  of  both  rats  and  mice.  The 
householder  who  uses  half-a-crowns  worth  ;ind  the 
est.ite  agent  who  uses  ten  pounds"  worth  to  spre.id  over 
hundreils  of  acres  ;ire  alike  l.uulatory  in  their  rejiorts. 
The  following  is  one  of  these  letters  (it  comes  from  the 
agent  for  a  larg-e  estate  which  was  overrun  with 
r.its)  :  —  •' June  i.^lh,  u)io.  I  received  .1  letter  from  the 
stewartl  this  morning  in  which  he  says—'  I  wish  to  let 
you  know  the  result  of  the  \'irus.  It  is  most  marvellous. 
I  can  scarcely  see  .1  rat,  and  all  the  money  that  was 
laid  out  on  strychnine  was  just  lost,  as  I  could  never  see 
any  result  from  it."  "  .Another  letter  says: — "I  ;tm 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  •  Liverpool '  X'irus  has 
thoroughly  eradicated  every  mouse  in  the  place."' 
I'resh  supplies  of  "  Liverpool  "  X'irus  can  always  be  had 
in  Ireland  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  .Agricultural 
Chemist,  61  South  Oreat  tieorge's  .Street,  Did)lin.  The 
"  Liverpool"  Virus  for  Rats  is  now  put  up  quite  ready 
for  use  in  tins  at  2s.  ()d.  and  6s.  each  (postage  3d.  and 
4d.  extra),  or  in  large  lubes  (which  require  preparation) 
at  Ss.  each,  postage  3d.  extra.  The  special  Mouse 
Virus  is  is.  6d.  per  tin,  postage  jd.  extra.  For  large 
surfaces,  or  when  rats  or  mice  are  very  numerous,  the 
6s.  tins  or  Ss.  tubes  should  be  used  ;  they  are  much 
cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  smaller  ones. 


CLIMBING  &  PILLAR  ROSES 

Your  selection,  6d.  each;    12   (or  5  6,  car.  paid. 

ALL   STRONG   PLANTS,   3   TO   6   FEET   HIGH. 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Ci ay,   Minnehaha,  Carmine  Pillar, 
Mlush    Rambler,    .Alberic     Barbier,     Tea    Rambler, 
'   iia,  Jersev  Beauiv,    D.    Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler, 
I  .luseiuischoii.      KuphrosvTi.-,      Stella,      R.      Craig. 

SAMPLE    PLANT   AND    CATALOGUE,    6d. 

\\  eeping  standards  of  the  above  kinds,  5ft.  to  qft. 

high  ;  prices  on  application. 

THE    ROSE    GARDENS 

DITCHINCHAM,  NORFOLK 


E.  BATSON, 


FRUIT  TREES!  FOREST  TREES! 
THORN  QUICKS! 

Large,     Healthy,     well     transplanted     Nursery     Stock 
PnVes  Mudi'ni/c  Lists  on  Appliaition 


IMPORTANT. -.All     Orders    placed     k.\ri,v     will 
?ceive  a  special  grant  of  Plants  on  naming  this  Paper. 


WALLACE    HAMMOND,    Paulbeg   Nurseries,    SHILLELAGH 


CARNATION  HOUSES 

Good  Plants  for  next  Season's  flowerlnR  depend  on  \ 
Vthe  care  and  management  for  the  next  few  months' 
We  design   and   construct    CARNATION    and    MALMAISON    HOUSES 
Estimates  on  application  for 

CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES 
PEACH  HOUSES 

ORCHID  HOUSES,  &c. 

GARDEN   FRAMES 

In  great  variety,    always  in   stock 

■^-^^. 

I  BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd  NORWICH 


HEATING  in  all  its  branches 
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mCOTICIDE 

(FUMIGANT). 

cubic  ft 
Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  i6o, 
No.  I  siie  Tin— I  pint        ,,  ,,  40, 

No.  2  size  Tin— i  pint         ,,  ,,  20, 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  ,,  12, 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 4  oz. 
No.  4i  size  Bot. — 2  oz.        ,,  ,, 

No.  5  size  Bot. — i  01. 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.   each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
MCOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
fly, &c.). 
s-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  28. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  |-gal.,  5s. 

Gallon,  I  OS.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

28  lbs. ,  to  dress  100  square  yards,  7s.  6d.  ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  218.     Carriage  paid. 

aOW'S    SLUG    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER. 

Beinz  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO   POWDER;    QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in6d.,  IS.,  and  as.  6d.  Decorated  Tins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID  WEED  KILLER 

1  (al.,  to  mtki  fl  |tli.,  i»  i«l.,  8/8. 

I    .,         „        »5I      „  ..     11/.. 

;•   DrunnfrM.    C»rriag»  p»l<J. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

N«.  1  Tis,  S/-,  to  m»k<  'a  fiU. 

No.  a  Tin,  8/8,         „      100    ,. 
Tinnfree,    C»rria|*  paid. 


HUNTER  &  GOW,  46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 

SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

50  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will    kill    all 

weeds  on  aoo  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin  for  12  galls,  solution  ]  Free  Tins 
1/0  „       25       M  ..  r        and 

6/-  „     100      „  „         )     Cases. 

LIQUID.     1-50. 
i  gallon        -      2/-     -    drum  free 
I       „  -      3/6    -        „     gd.  extra 

;       2       „  -      6,6    -        „     1/6      „ 

5       -  -      14-    -        -.     2/6      „ 

10       ,,  -    25/6    -    cask  s/-      ,, 

'  EUREKATINE  '—The  successful  fumigant. 
'EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 
SOLD   BY   AGENTS. 
Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 
post  free  by  makers — 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


f^- 


APTERITE 

The  great  Soil  Fumigant. 
Kills    WIREWORMS  and  other  Soil   Pests. 


INEXPENSIVE. 


EASY  TO  APPLY. 


Vi  FLUID 


% 


For 
Winter  use. 

Cleanse)  and  re-invigorates  fruit  trees.  Invaluable 
in  the  garden  and  orchard. 

OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
|?il  Willm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 
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THE  GARDENERS  and 
POULTRY  KEEPERS'  GUIDE 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Goods  Manufactured  and  Supplied 

By    WILLIAM     COOPER 

640  Pages.       1,000  Illustrations.       Bound  in  Cloth 

'  The  most  complete  Work  on  G;irdenini;  iind  Poultry  Ivft-ping, 
Dogs,  i;ab})its  Pigeon-,  &c.,  ever  written.  No  ni.UtiT  what  you 
require  to  know  about  any  one  of  these  subjects,  you  w  ill  tind  tlie 
information  in  this  book  written  in  plain 
non-technical  language,  there  being  640 
page.s  telling  and  illustiating  everything 
on  the  aliove  subjects.  I  he  result  is:  — 
The  Greatest  Book  ever  Published 
on  Gardening  and  Poultry  Keeping 
100,000  BOOKS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED 
FREE.  From  the  opening  to  the  last  line 
it  i.s  interestingly  written.  I  he  price  of 
the  book  is  2,6,  but  the  Author  has 
decided  to  give  away  100,000  COPIES 
FREE,  one  to  each  Mjijilicant  who  writes 
lor  a  copy  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OVER  £7,500.  the  dis- 
I  of  this  Book  will  .'osl  over  L7..-|0(),  ))ut  a 
lost  free,  nu  rereipl  of  8i\lielice  (I'.O.  or 
me  an.l  iMrkri-.-.  As  the  di^tiilmtion  of 
-  I-  ,ui  iuiti.V  io>s  i„  the  Antlior,  he  asks 
:■  re,i(ling  il.  if  h.iving  no  further  use  for 
same,  will  favo\ir  hiinliy  kindly  lending  it  or  giving  it  for  perusal 
to  some  friend  or  relative  interested  in  the  above-mentioned  matter.s 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY.  WHAT  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE 

Send  .M.\-|ienrr  I'  <t.  or  stimiiis  ,  ;i  iid  you  will  receive.  Post  Free  by 
ret\irii,  the  Ni  \\  I'.n.ik  for  ( ;,ii  ilpmi  s  and  Poultry  Keeper.s,  con- 
sistiniiof  r,|o  ,,:,^,...  lulls  llliiMiMUMJ  ,,iid  BoundinCloth.  AHclp, 
Guide,  and  ,.   ^.■.■e^slt^   toevers   Aiiiat.ur. 


Address  WILLIAM     COOPER 

(Book   Department) 
761    OLD     KENT    ROAD LONDON,     S.E. 

Ordinary  IJlmftrafcd  Calidoijuc  I'ost  Free 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
P'ruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices — l/-  and  2/-  Tins; 
14  lb.   Bag,   3/=  ;    28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,   8/-  ; 

1  cwt.,  15/  =  . 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non-Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gallons),  l/=  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  h  Gallon,  3/=  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains.  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices- Tins.  I/3  and  2/=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;    56  lbs..   Il/=  ;    i   cwt..  20/-. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.      Prices — No.   i    Tin,  2/=  ; 

2  Tins,   3/6  ;    No.   2   Tin,    6/6  ;    2  Tins,    12/6. 


Boundary  Chemical  Co.y^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 
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and  other  -linibH  in  «hf  i-oiu-Uiilinjf  M-i-lion.  llio  rai:i 
loKUC  is  freely  illu>.lrnlcd  with  plates,  several  of  wliii  I 
arc  in  colour*.  There  is  full  jii-.tifioatioii  in  calling' tlii- 
a  "ifuide."  as  it  is  i-ortainly  mui-h  more  (han  a  n>iii 
iralalof^ue. 

I.wion's  Fri  it  Tkkks.— Asnusers  of  m-w  fiuiis  ilii' 
Bedford  firm  of  nurserymen  h*s  attained  a  world-wivK 
reputation.  There  is  a  popular  notion  tiwii  the  Laxti'n- 
are  only  strawherry  speeialists.  This  is  a  mistake,  a-^ 
indeed  a  coloured  plale  issued  with  this  ealaloi^iu 
);raphicall>  shows,  as  on  it  are  shown  a  new  i<i 
currant,  two  new  plums,  a  new  pe.uh,  a  new  raspbi-rrv 
and  a  new  apple  (as  well  as  a  new  strawiierry),  raisi  i 
by  this  firm,  and  first  introduced  to  commerce  in  I  In 
present  autumn.  (iardeners  cannot  afford  to  mis' 
seeinj;  this  interestinjif  list. 


IRISH    (;.\Ki)i:\iN(. 


\Vk  are  informed  that  at  the  Hexham  t'.n.tt  I'niii 
C  onifress  just  held,  the  Four  Oaks  undentalilc  spiayinj; 
syrinjfes  were  .iwardcd  a  jcoki  nuHJai.  tlie  only  ifold 
medal  ever  awarded  to  a  syrinjje.  Tiiey  also  were 
.(Warded  another  ifoid  medal  for  tlieirsprayinif  machines 
and  two  silver  medals,  constituting^  a  world's  recoril ! 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

In  all  its  blanches  efficiently  executed.  We  aie  not 
architectural  Theorists  but  Botanic  Experts  familiar 
with  plant  life  and  habits.  Our  knowledge  ensures 
economy  and  obviates  vexatious  failures. 

/'/tins  umi  Eiliinalcs  free. 

PENNICK  &  CO.,  Delgany  Nurseries 


Telephone:  38,  Crawley 


CATALOGUES  FREE 


J.   CHEAL  &  SONS 

NURSERIES     MO     ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     &c.       Shrubs. 
Khododcnclron>.      C  limbing    Planl^.     boresl 

f  rees,    ^c. 

FRUIT  TREES.  An  immense  Slock,  true 
to  name.  Healthy  and  Hardy 
SEED  DEPARTMENT.  X'egelablc.  Flower 
and  I- arm  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Sundries 
ROSES  AND  HARDY  FLOWERS.  Her- 
baceous,  Alpine  and   Rock   Plants 

Landscape     Gardeners,     Garden 
Architects,     &c. 

London    Office    for    this     Department 
b3    VICTORIA   ST.,   WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 


\\  ork  now  in   hand  for  the  Bangor   Irban   District 
Council,     Co.     Down;     Pembroke     I'rbm     IVmtrii 
Council,   Dublin,  and  many  others. 


J.  CHEAL   &  SONS 

The   Nurseries,    CRAWLEY.   Sussex 


FOUR  OAKS" 

Gold    Medal 

SYRINGES 


....JC.H                                   ^ 

L\               '"' 

•inl>  S>rlM><cs  i:\I.K   ii»iirdcd 

nunitriiiiN 

^ 

A    (lOI.I)   .Mj;i)AI. 

l'attcrn> 

Vv 

, 

iiiiJ  Si/cs 

v, 

1  Ncd  and  rcLiimmendcd  h)  uU 

1- 

Vv 

Icadlnti  authondcs 

The  S>rinjic 

Vv 

Illustrated  Is 

Vv 

* 

No.  50 

Vv 

(int   a   finer  and    heller 

i-X  M".  »6 

V 

spra>    than    any    other 

1"  X  .••'",  10  ft 

\ 

\                        s\rln|(cs 

llLl.ds.     16 

1 

A 

* 

Vv 

( )ur  IcadiMK  line  i. 

Vv 

No.    !l    t  ndeiitahlv    Sprayln»> 

Vv          v< 

Syringe.    li"   X    -•  ■■, 

126.    or 

Vs. 

will,  Anfilu  Jjint, 
INSIST  upon  haviiifS 

iK    - 

\v 

"l-our  Oaks,' 

Vv 

others  arc  NOT 

so  good 

Vv 

.Sciul     for     Catalogue    of    Syringes    .ind 
.Spraying    Machines.      All     leading     Irisii 
Seedsmen,    Nurserymen,  and    IronmonKcr:- 
act    as  our    .Agents,    but    if  any  difTiculty   i 
obtaining,  write  direct 

.Manufactured  only  by  tlic  Inventors  iS:  I'aient 

The    "Four  Oaks"    Undentable  Syringe 

and  Spraying  Machine  Co.,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Blrminghar 


Salva^Fruta 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Winter 

All  Fruit  Trees  should  be  treated 

with  this  preparation.    It  effectively 

destroys  every  vestige  of 

MOSS.  LICHEN.  AND  GREEN   SLIME 

as  well  as  the  eggs  of 
MOTHS.  APHIDES.  RED  SPIDER,  *cc. 


Salva-Fruta  is  a  Powder,  and 
is  easily  dissolved  in  cold  water 
It  is  put  up  in  canisters  of 
I  lb.,  2  lbs.,  4  lbs.,  and  10  lbs.  each 

Full  Directions  and  Prices  can  be 
obtained   from   the   Manufacturers 

The   United  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd. 

GREENBANK     WORKS 
St.    Helens.    LANCASHIRE 

Or  from  all  the  Principal  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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G.     GIBSON     &     CO.     LEEMING  ^BAR.    BEDALE 


Far 


Yorkshire-Grown    ROSES,    FRUIT   TREES,   Herbaceous  and  Alpines 

COMPLETE    CATALOGUES   FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


25  SPECIAL  VARIETIES  OF  ROSES  FOR  MASSING 

One  of  each,  carriage  paid,  for  30  - 

Perdoz 

K.  Williams,  brilliant  carmine  7 

Bardou  Job,  single  velvety  crimson        10 


Caroline  Testout,  satiny  rose         

Chateau  des  Clos  Vougreot,  velvety  scarlet     

Fisher  Holmes,  brilliant  crimson  

Frau  Karl  Druschki,  pure  white  

Cruss  an  Teplitz,  brilliant  crimsin 
Hermosa,   blush  pink  monthly  rose 

Hugh  Dickson,  deep  bright  red 

K.  A.  Victoria,  creamy  white         

Killarney,  pale  flesh-suftused  pink  

Lady  Quartus  Ewart,  pure  white  

La  France,  silvery  rose,  sweetest 

Liberty,  velvety  crimson 

Lyon  Rose,  shrimp  pink,  salmon  shaded  chrome  yel  ow 
Mme.    Abel    Chatenay,   carmine  rose,  shaded  salmon, 

of  all  

Mme.   Melanie  Sonpert,  salmon-yellow 

Mme.   Ravary,  golden  yellow,  extra         


8 
21- 

7  - 
8- 
9  - 
5  6 

8  - 
10  - 
10  - 
10- 

8  - 
10  - 
24- 

10  6 
15  - 
15- 


Per  doz 
8  ' 
7 
8 


Marquise  Litta,  carmine  rose        

Mrs.  John  Laingr,  soft  rosy  pink  

Mrs.  W.   J.  Grant,  imperial  pink  

Richmond,  rich  reddish  crimson 10- 

Rosstte  de  la  Legrion  d'Honneur,  deep  pink,  semi-double, 

very  free 10,'- 

Simplicity,  New,  extra  large  single  pure  white.      Awarded 

Gold  Medal  30- 

White  Pet,  pure  white,  dwarf  Polyantha  9;- 

GRAND   COLLECTION   OF  100  HYBRID    PERPETUAL  ROSES,  in  60 

varieties,  all  carefully  named,  for  50,-.      50  in  .^0  varieties  for 

26  -.     .50  in  25  varieties  for  25,- 
100  HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  in  100  varieties  named, 

for  30  -  ;    ill  .'lO  varieties  for  21/- 
DELPHINIUMS,    new  giant  flowered,  named,  9  -,  12  -  or  18-  doz. 

.Ml  above  are  carriage  paid  for  cash,  with  order 
FRUIT    TREES.— Magnificent    Apphs,     Pears    and     Plums,    as 

pyramids,  for  small  or  large  gardens,  1,6  to  3/6  each.      Trained 

Trees  for  walls,  2  6  to  4  -  each.     Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  are 

sent  carriage  forward,  packing  free,  for  cash. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATION 

WHITE    HOUSE 

ANEW  pure  white  variety,  with  strontf  clove  scent ; 
stiff  habit,  very  free  and  largest  white  ;  A.  'SI. 
R.H.S.,  Oct.  nth.  Plants  in  Spring-,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Catalogue  of  this  and  of  Wells'  Chrysanthemums  and 
Herbaceous  Plants  free. 

Wells'  Book,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  " 
revised   igio,  post  free,   is.  6d. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 


SUITAULE    FOR 


Wdiksli 


St;i 


Bicycle  and  I'oultiy  Houses. 

Greenhouses,  Cardcn  Frames,  At 

Strongly  made  In  scction.s. 

Carriage  P.iid. 


fift. 


4  ft. 


!20  1'Ai;E    CATVLOGUE    pout    I'KEK 

W,  &  C.  EDGELL,  F.R.H.S.,  RADSTOCK  {' 


CHEAP 


GREENHOUSES 


.  .  AND . 


-HEATING- 
APPARATUS 


BY 


Kennan 


&SONS,    FISHAMBLE 

LTD.  STREET 


Dublin 


BUNYARD8 
FRUIT    .    . 


TREES 


THE   LARGEST  COLLECTION 

OF  VARIETIES   IN  THE 

BRITISH   ISLES 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE 


LTD. 


Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Royal  Nurseries 
MAIDSTONE- 


RISIl     GARDKNlNCi, 


1  he  Dublin  U  lu)lLhalc  Markets. 

TIIK  paM  moiilli  loimd  a  ilimiiiiNliit«K:  Mippl\  of 
proiUiiv  ill  ilif  markfis  ami  a  soim-wliat  lowir 
ran^'l•  of  pricoN.  TIiIn  stale  of  aflairr.  is  not  dm- 
to  bailtrailo.  b»ii  is  oharaili-rislii-  oftho  markets  at  this 
pcrioil  oi  the  vear. 

Fruit,  thiMiich  in  fairish  quantities,  is  not  up  to  the  hijjli 
siaiiilaril  of  the  past  three  months.  Apples  are  selliiiff 
l>etti-r  in  spile  o(  thefaet  that  lar^e arrivals  from  IVaiui- 
are  now  selling'  in  the  markets.  I  lulouhuilly  iiome 
,pp|(..j^iv«\vers  have  a  very  serious  eompetilion  to  lon- 
leiiil  av;ainst.  Pears  are  almost  all  from  foreiifii  sourees. 
r.-.irliis  of  inferior  iiuaiily  rontinue  to  lo  he  marketed. 

Flowers  were  plentifiil'ilurini;  lite  early  part  of  llie 
month,  hut  l-ave  now  j^rown  se.irce.  Chrysaiitheimnns 
were  arrivin>f  in  lar.m-  quantities,  and  will,  I  .im  sure, 
t-ontmue  lo  monopolise  the  markets  for  some  lime. 
Foned  stulVis  makinij  ils  appearance,  the  "Lily  of  the 
\allev  ■■  heinj;  especially  ifood.  \iolets  (both  lii>me  and 
loreij;n)  sell  quickly  if  somewhat  cheaply,  lireenery  is 
plentiful,  and  aurum  lilies  and  carnations  are  to  he  seen. 

Veifetables.  both  root  and  i^rcen.  were  plentilul,  and  so 
prices  for  almost  all  kinds  were  low  ;  however,  Brussels 
sprouts,  kidney  beans  and  artichokes  sold  well.  Cab- 
normous  iiuantities,  ami  the  prices 
Pol 


ayre 


obtained    would    hardly  pay  carriage  lo    mark 
herbs  .ind  tomatoes  are  risinjj  in  price. 
The  following,'  is  the  list  of  prices  for 


Fki  IT 

.Xpples,  Li>rd  Derby.  per  bushel 

Do.       W'.irners  Kin<.  per  barrel 
Do.      Kinyf  of  the  Pippins,   per  iloz. 

Do.      .Mixed  (cookim;!,  per  float 

Do.  do.    (dessert).  per  box 

Pears,  per  doz. 

Peathcs  (poor),  do. 


he  month 
From 


lira  pi 
Do. 
Do. 


.\licantes, 
liros  Colnian. 
While  (forei),'nl, 
I'l.inVKK: 

C'arn.'ttions, 

Chrys.inthemums, 

.\inum  Lilies, 

Lilv  of  the  \alKv         per 

.Sniilax. 

\iolels. 


per   lb. 

do. 
per  b..r, 


per  bu. 
ilo. 
pi-r  iloi 


L'l  do/.,  bloonr 
do.  spr.iyv 
do.       bunclii 

\'Ki;KI  AHI.KS 

.Xrlichoki's.  per  Ho.il 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ilo. 

Broccoli,  per  llaskel. 

Beet,  per  ilo/. 

Cabbajjes,  Bi-st  \ork,        per  load 
Do.  -Mid  ipialilv,  ilo. 


Celery. 

Carrots, 

Leeks, 

Lettuce, 

Mint, 

Parsley, 

I'arsnips, 

Spinach, 

Turnips  (Carilen), 

Do.      (.Swede). 
Thyme, 
Sage, 

Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, 
Marrows. 
Beans  (Kidiiev). 

Do.  (Broad). 

Do.  (Runner;. 
Peas 

JTth  Ocl.,   1910. 


he 


nhev 


pel-  do/, 
per  do/.  I 

^\o. 
per  do/, 
per  do/.  I 
per  float 
per  do/.  1 
per  float 
per  bunch 
per  cwl. 
per  do/  bundle 

do.  do. 

per  do/, 
per  lb. 
per  do/, 
per  tray 
piT  float 

do. 


iKKl     llli;il    Cl.AKKI 


WINDOW    GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop    Windows. 

Horticultural  fliass  at   Lowest   Rates. 

DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS! 

HOYTE'S   WEED    KILLER. 

MfCHiiy  Kecommeudtd  fer  the  Deslruclioit  of  Wcedi,&'c. 

Price,  2S.  per  gallon  ;  5  gallons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &    SON,    The  City  ol  Dublin  I)ru)<  Hall, 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN 

PItase  mention   this  Paper 


Skiltullr,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "  Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,   for   Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and  Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,   DUBLIN. 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AM)    ALL    KI.S'DS    OK 

HORTICULTURAL    POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QbWLITY 


E.xceptionally  Good  Terms 


Write 


G  T  Owens  ^f^y'^^"^^' 

^^^  •  J  •  ^-^  ^^  J-.i>  o,   Enniscorthy 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District— Messrs.  E.  BRO\VKTr& 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


Only  4  6  1:^ 


WORTH    THEIR    AA/EIGHT    IN    GOLD 

(But  Half  the   Weight   of    Boots) 

The     'G    BRAND" 

LADIES'    or    GENTS' 

NEAT   oARDEN    CLOGS 

Post       ANY  SIZE 

aid  MIND 

I'liiklicn's  sizes  up  to  size  2, 
only  3  6.  As  Damp  (iround 
gives  K'lieuinatism  and  Scia- 
ihese    J'iiie    Qu.-iliiy 
•W.M.dSolcl  ' 
];..,, Is     an,-    a 
sure  and  per- 
fect cure. 

Price  Lists 
Free 

ITheWclIinj^ton  Manufacturing  Company 
(i  \M.I.I,l\<iTON  STUKHT.  (JLAStiOW Stiirus  Supplied. 


Miscellaneous   Section 


XL  ALL 


For   Autumn   and 
Winter  Cleansing. 

(When  Growth  Is  finished  stronger  solutions  may  be  used.) 

XL    ALL    Nicotine    Insecticide    Wash,    for 

syring-ing-,  dipping,  and  dressing  Fruit  Trees 
under  gflass.  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  &c.,  cannot 
exist  where  this  is  used.  For  sponging^  use 
XL  ALL  Sponging  Wash  {sine  Nicotine),  it 
wonderfully  brightens  up  the  foliage.  XL  ALL 
Caustic  Winter  Wash,  for  dormant  Fruit 
Trees,  stamps  out  American  Blight  and  all 
other  pests. 

Other  XL  ALL  preparations  of  great  renown  are 
XL  ALL  Lawn  Sand,  XL  ALL  Fertilizer,  XL  ALL 
Nicotine  Grease  for  banding  Fruit  Trees. 

Asl'  your  N.S.  or  F.  fot   my  small  pink  list, 

G.     H.     RICHARDS 

MANUFACTURER 

234  Borough  High  Street,  LONDON,  S.E. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

DESIGNING,  Laying  out  and  Planting  of  New  and 
Renovating  of  Old  Gardens.  The  Making  and 
Planting  of  Rock  Gardens,  Rockeries,  and  Pergolas 
a    Speciality.         Plans    Prepared.  Estimates    Free. 


RICHARD   C. 

Mount  Henry 


McM.  SMYTH,  F.R.H.S. 

Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin 


MRS.     PHILIP     LE     CORNU 

is    tlie    naiiu'   of    tlii'    cli;iniiiiii:lv    fascinatiii;;,   new,    sweet ly-.soontcil 

JERSEY     HYBRID-TEA     ROSE 

wliieh  exeited  tlie  udnuration  of  thousands  at  the  Holland  Park, 
lldval  liotanie,  and  Salisbury  Shows.  .•.  Complete  Catalogue 
iiuistvatin-  the  aliove  and  the  best  of  the  other  New  Uoses, 
1  luit    Trees   and    Caniatidiis,   direct   from    I'liotographs,  jiost    free 

PHILIP  LE  CORNU,  The  Jersey  Nurseries,  JERSEY 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GLASS  ROOF  THAT  LEAKS, 
a  Conservatory  to  repair,  or  any  kind  of  glazing 
work  to  be  done,  Carson's  Plastine  will  save  money, 
time,  worry  and  annoyance  consequent  on  the  use  of 
ordinary  putty,  which  cracks,  crumbles,  and  decays. 
It  saves  the  expense  of  constant  renewals.  Carson's 
Wood  Preservative  in  green  and  brown,  for  Palings, 
Trellis  Work,  &c.  The  best  paint  for  Greenhouses  is 
"Vitrolite."  Write  for  Catalogue.  Carson's,  22 
Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin. 


AUT0-SHREOSl>'S?r,'! 

Leaf-mining     Maggots,   Mealy    Bug  and 

all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c.  .    .; 

Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     In  fit 

Eoxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d. ;  V^ 

10,000  cubic  feet,  38.  6d.  each.     Obtained 

of  Seedsmen  and  Florists;  if  unobtainable  |' i 

apply  direct —  'l 

WM.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


mm 


WANTED-GOOSEBERRY  CUTTINGS, 
Whinham's  Industry,  Keepsake,  Amber  and 
other  sorts,  true  to  name  and  clean.  State  approximate 
quantity  to  offer,  and  quote  price  per  1,000  to  "  Goose- 
berry," Irish  Gardening  Office,  53  Upper  Sackville  St., 
Dublin. 


PARTNERSHIP     "ff^'-^d  to  a   young  man  in 

— — ■ a  newly  established  MARKET 

GARDEN  in  WEST  OF  IRELAND.       Apply    Partner,    Irish 
Ganlciung  Office,  53  Upper  Sackville  St.,  Dublin. 


KERSHAW'S    HARDY    ROSES 

GROWN  1,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Extra  hardy 
and  well-rooted.  Better  cannot  be  bought.  Cata- 
logues Free.  TOM  KERSHAW  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen,  KEICHLEY,  YORKS.     Established  1882. 


RAFIA!  MATS!  CANES! 

We  are    DIRECT    IMPORTERS,    and    can    quote    specially 
keen  prices  for  these  and  other  Horticultural  Sundries 

Yoav  enquiries  solicited 

WOODS,    SONS    &    COMPANY 

62  &  63  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  LONDON,  E.G. 


SUITABLE    FOR 

Workshops,  Stables,   Tool  Houses, 

Bicycle  and  Poultry  Houses. 

Greeiiliouses,  Garden  Frames,  &c. 

Strongly  made  in  sections. 

Carriage  Paid. 


6  ft. 

7* 


4  ft. 


w.  & 


120PAGE    CATALOGUE    PO.ST    FREE 

C.  EDGELL,  F.R.H.S.,  RADSTOCK  C 


30/- 
40/- 

48/. 


Heat  your  Greenhouse  from 
the  Dining  Room  Fire 

BY    USING   OUR 

PATENT 

ADAPTABLE  BOILER  GRATE 

LIST   and  full  particulars  from 

HORRELL  &  BOWMAN,  Patentees,   SWa,S 


PURE    ICHTHEMIC   GUANO. 

too  HIgbcat  Awards;  fiold  IMcdaU  trom 
all  the  Principal  Exhlblllon*. 

The  Most  Reliable,  The  Richest  Food, 
and  the  Most  Natural  Fertiliser. 

8uppli«d 


FAME'S   FERTILISER. 

Swift,  Safe,  and  Sure. 


Ask  your  Seedsman  or  apply  direct  to  the 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

,^*WM.  COLCHESTER  &  CO., 


RECI&TERCD 


IPSWICH,  England. 


IRISH     GARDF.NING 


FRUIT  TREES  in  all  forms 


Many  thousands  are 
being  supplied  yearly 
to  customers  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  giving  entire 
satisfaction 


Illustrated  C  ataloguc  and 
C  ultural  instructions  sent 
free  on  application     .     . 


Customers  ordering 
through  the  post  may 
rely  on  receiving  as 
good  trees  as  those 
personally  chosen 


Very    large   stock    of 
BUSHES 
PYRAMIDS  and 
TRAINED  TREES 
on  Specially  Selected 
Fruiting  Stocks     . 


CORDONS 

A    Speciality 


250,000  TREES  TO 
SELECT     FROM 


W.  SEABROOK  &  SONS,  cheZmsTord 


JAMES    CRISPIN    &    SONS,    f.r.h.s. 

Supply  all  Classes  of 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING 

AND 

DOMESTIC 

SUPPLY 

APPARATUS 

^^  Please  write  for  Catalogue  illustrating  this  and  other  Ornamental  Conservatories. 


Head    Office:     Nelson    Street     BRISTOL 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


Ill 


LmoN's  Fruit  Trees 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained,  Beautifully 
Rooted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Vines,  Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  &c.,  &c. 

AS  .  . 
Standards,  2/-  and  2/6  each  ;  Bushes,  2/6 
to  3/6  each  ;  PYRAMIDS,  3/6  to  5/-  each  ; 
Espaliers,  3/6  to  5/-  each ;  Cordons, 
If-  each,  21/-  per  doz.  ;  Wall  Trees,  3/6 
to  7/6  each ;  PoT  Fruit  Trees,  5/-  to 
10/6  each 

New  fully  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  Gratis 


LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD 


PLANTING  SEASON 

.     FOR    . 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 
Climbing  Roses 
Fruit  Trees 
Hardy  Conifers 
Deciduous  Shrubs 
Flo'wering  Shrubs 
Evergreen  Shrubs 


Hardy  Perennial  Flowering  Plants 
Hardy  Climbing  and  other  Plants 


Write  for  Nursery  Catalogue  Post  Free 

W.  TAIT  6    CO. 

Bulb  and  Seed  Merchants 
CAPEL  STREET,  1JVJBL#1JN 


CHESTER  NURSERIES 


Over    500   Acres   in   extent- 


LARQEST   STOCKS   OF- 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreen     and     Deciduous      Flowering 

Shrubs. 
Covert  and  Hedge  Plants. 
Rhododendrons,       Hollies,      Yews       and 

Aucubas. 
Fruit    Trees,    Vines,    Figs    and  Orchard- 

house  Trees  established  in  pots. 
Roses -Bushes,   Standards,    and   in   pots. 
Herbaceous,  Alpine  Plants,  and  Aquatics. 
Greenhouse     and     Stove     Plants,    Hardy 

Climbers. 
Asparagus  and  Seakale-strong  and  extra 

strong  for  forcing. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING 

Planting-  b}'  contract  or  otherwise  a  speciality 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
Special  quotations  and  samples  free  on  application 

DICKSONS    NURSERIES 


CHESTER 


IRISH     GARDENING 


GOOD  TRANSPLANTED  THORN  QUICKS 

\\  ,tll  Inisl.x     lihious  ro.Ms.    X- 1     I'"'''    I'H.o,  p.,.  l.iin;   I, .-. 

C  ani.im'    I\m  Willi 
Sample  dozen  ^ooil  nwarf  Uosi-s,  5  (>  Can  iaiji'  I' liJ 

IAS,  y.  ABBOTT,  Rov  Grower,  RUSHDF.N,  NORTHANIS 


HERBACEOUS    P>EONIES 

\N  .      ■■■  •  'W 
40  Beautiful  Sorts  In  ovory  Shade  and  Colour 
HAROV   HEATHS,   |-..<i>l   ■•••».     U  •liMiml  .-.uiio,  4«.  ed.  ;  (i  to,  2s.  Cd . 

IVIES,    beautiful    lvle«,    li.iii  ini.l   viiiIcuiUiil ;    sirciv.'  ^lnKl  .1  i.l.u 
1  ■       69.   Cd.  ;    •;  f.-i   4a.,  ...Hi..-.-   i-.u^t. 

:  - .    /  i.ri-: 
J.  J.    MARRIOTT,  SUTTON  coldfield,  Birmingham 


A    NEW    GARDEN    SPADE  (Carter  s  Patent) 


■  I  till    lii.li,«t  (iii;ility  ami  Iliil-li.  :i>k  ynur  Iroimuniijcr  fur  'll:n.irN. 

mill  Ml-  tlmt   vim'  urt  lliiiii 
THE    HARDY    PATENT    PICK   COMPANY,   SHEFFIELD,    ENGLAND 


ROSES 


■^ 


DICKSON  S 

ROYAL  IRISH    ROSES 


Wir,MOUG  DOUBG  ROSES  ARli  GME 
GARDEN  FU^WtR.  PAR.  EXCELLENCE 
AND  we  AS  RAISER.S  >,ND  GROWER^; 
CAN  SUPPL1  WELL  GROWN  S0R.ONG 
PIA^C,S  EOR.  ALL  PURPOSES  "AND  >yC 
,  EXCEPolONAl.    PR.ICES. 


ROSES  K.i- llhDS        RO.SfiS  w.H^SSLNfi 
ROSES  f,i.;'AI<(  ni:S    RdSfiSwRSHRIRnPRY 
ROSES  K>tI'tRl.()| AS  R()Sr:NfORWIIJ)f..My>E,S 
ROSES  km;  \n;ALLS      roses  k«  WHrltPINd 
R0SE5  fo«  CR£F,PI,\0 
>  Mb 

RPSES  FonSnOWING. 

ILLISCCXCKD     riEStRII'CIVI:     C  A<..'\LO0liF- 
l.PAr.lS     CVN     API'LirAGIOi-H        J30 

JllJGrLDiCKSori 


l^^ 


GEORGE  HAMMOND 

I.I.MITliU 

I  riiit  Salesmen  aiul  (Irowers 


spiTALFiELDs     -  r\Kir\r\Ki 
MARKET  LONDON 


Solicit  consi.nnments  of 
Irish  y\pples  (particularly 
Bramley's  Secdlinj;:)  for 
.  Sale  on  Commission  . 
Terms  and  fullest  refer- 
ences    sent     per     return 


TtlctJraphic  Address:  Hankers: 

-  II,\MM()M)  l.iindiiii,  Cdiinti  &  Westminster  Hank 

Spilalfields  Market"  itUI.NTWOOl) 


******************** 

Iking'S  acreI 

*  plants  of  royal  worth  i 


Awarded  21   Gold  Medals,  1909-10 


^    FRUIT  TREES.     Every  variety  in  all  forms    ^ 
^j_  oi   traiiiint;-,    fibrously    rooted    and    prolific    ^ 

^  bearers.  ^ 

^    ROSES.      Slandard.s.  Dwarfs,  and  Climbers  of  ^ 
mV  all  leadint,'- varietie.s,  from  open  j^^round  and    -^ 

5^  in  pots.  :^ 

%   FOREST  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  ^ 

^  Strong-,     clean-g-rown,       reg-ularly      trans-    ^ 

3^  planted,  and  well-rooted.  ^ 

i^    HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.     Including  all  the   ^ 
^  best  and  newest  varieties.  ^ 

jSt    Ocncral  and  descriptive  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE    -^ 

^L  free  on  application.  "^ 

Ikings  acreI 

^  NURSERIES,    Limited         ^ 

^        — HEREFORD ^ 

^    ..,     .  .  . ^ 


Estd. 


Late  "CRANSTON'S. 


^ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^>^^^r^^^ 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


fr 

^ 

GARDEN  REQUISITES 

FDR   GREENHOUSE 

LAWN    MOWERS 

AND  GARDEN 

GARDEN    ROLLERS 

Complete     protection 

GARDEN    STAKES 

from    weather   exposure 

SPADES          FORKS 

is     secured     by     using 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS' 

TROWELS,    &c. 

CONSERVATORY 

HORTICULTURAL 

PAINT.      It   does   not 

GLASS 

crack,  flake,  or  chalk  off. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 

Further  particulars  on  Application 

-  DOCKF 

JELL  '°"!™.'°- 

SOUTH    GREAT    GEORGES    ST.,    DUBLIN 

^                                                                                              J) 

Established    1820 

S.  SPOONER  &  SONS 

Fruit  Tree  Growers 

HOUNSLOW  NURSERIES 

HOUNSLOW,    MIDDLESEX 

Fruit  Trees  a  Speciality 

Over  half-a-million  to  select  from 

150,000  One  and  Two=year  Old 
Apples  on  English  Paradise     . 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 
INSPECTION    INVITED 


NEW  APPLE! 

ARD-CAIRH  RUSSET 

"Award  of  Merit,"  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Novembers,  1910 


STRONG  5  YEARS  OLD  FRUITING  TREES 

PYRAMIDS  AND  HALF  STANDARDS 

7/6  each 


Extra  Selected,    10/6   each 

Sample  Fruit  can  be  had  on  receipt 
of  3d.  Stamps 


W.  Baylor  Hartland  &  Sons 

"Ard   Cairn"    Nurseries 


CORK 


IKlbU     (iAKDKMNc;. 


ncaiiiiiv  \(uir  (lanlcns  and  Conservatories  by  plantinj^  -^ 


DRUMMONDS  FLOWER   BULBS, 

llO.Mi;    i.ROWN    AND    CON  TINKNTAL. 


Collections   for   indoor  and   out. 
5/6.       10/6.       21/-.      42/-.     upwards. 


^   All  orders  of  5/-  value  and  upwards 
(.arnagc     Paid. 


Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees, 
Roses,   Shrubs, 


A   most  comprehensive  and 
well-grown    slock. 


^  Our  Trees,  being  grown  in  Scotland,  arc  exceptionally 
hardy  and  well-rooted,  and  consequently  succeed  much 
better   than    those    grown  in    more  southern   districts. 


FULL   DKSCRIPTIX'K    CATALOGUES    OX    APPLICATION 


Telephone   556 


Telegrams:    "  DruMMONDS,  DuBi  IN  ' 


W.    DRUMMOND   &  SONS,    Ltd 

57  &   58  DAWSON  STREET.   DUBLIN 


RELIABLE 

FRUIT    TREES 

AT     REASONABLE     PRICES 


Intending  planters  are  invited  to  send 

for  our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit 

Trees,  of  which  we  hold  an  immense 

stock,  well  grown,  true  to  name 

Whether  you  are  planting  for  pleasure 

or  profit,  or  both,  it  is  of  the  utmost 

importance  to  buy  good  Trees  and  to 

plant  them  well 

OurTrees  are  doing  exceptionally  well  , 
in   Ireland,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
quote  special  prices  for  large  or  small 
quantities,   delivered   to  any   railway 
station 


Roses,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  Perennials,   in  great  variety 

lAT.ALOGUES     frkk 

The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


HOW   TO    MAKE 

PLANT   AND    KEEP 

A   ROCKERY 

A    Concise    Aid    to    Amateurs,    post    free    on    application 


GEMS    FOR    THE    ROCKERY. 
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Choice  Rockery  Plants,  all  n.nii.'M  9  i  osl  free,  or  iimre 
^;llll:llll«■  plants  ,it  2  6,  3  6  m  5/-  prr  dozen. 


1  n    Hardy  Perennial  Border  Plants,  Rood,  slinwy  aiu\  frcc- 
'*        fldwtiiiif;  roots,  naiii.-d,  1  9  a>ul  2,6  i)er  dozen. 
ANTIRRHINUMS,   Wallflowers,  and  other  Plants  for  Spring 
"    Bedding  at  9d.  per  dozen.     Lists  free. 

I'lf.i^r  ,rii,l    for  cnnj.lric  Ciilalr^iliir,   ]>nsl    free 

PHIPPS  6  IRELAND, FRH/^ 

BARNHAM,    SUSSEX 


HORNE'S  TREES 


SPECIAL 
CASH  . 


OFFER 


200,000    FRUIT  TREES  AND  BUSHES 

of  all  kinds,   including-  several   thousand  

STANDARD    APPLES,    PEARS,    AND    PLUMS 


10,000    Maiden    Apples    on    English 

Paradise.  Tlie  following-  popular  kinds  are  in- 
cluded : — James  Grieve,  Ben's  Red, 
Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange,  Alling-- 
ton  Pippin,  Bramley  Seedling-,  Lord 
Derby,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder, 
Norfolk  Wonder,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Warner's  Rival,  Quarrenden,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  Price,  6s.  per  doz.  ; 
40s.    100. 

Also  a  very  fine  lot  of  20,000  Pyra- 
mid   Apples    (tuAo    and  three   years)   on 

English  Paradise,  including  :— Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Allington 
Pippin,  Bramley  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Houblon, 
Charles  Ross,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and 
many  others.      Price,    I  OS.   per  doz.  ;    65s.  100. 

About   20,000   Half-standard  Apples 
on   Crab  Stock  (two   and  three   years.) 


Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder.  Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Derby, 
Blenheim  Orange,  James  Grieve,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
and  many  others.     Price,    I  OS.   per  doz.  ;  65s.    ico. 

Standard  Apples.  The  following  popular  kinds 
are  included  : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, James  Grieve,  Ecklinville,  Allington  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Lord  Derby.  Warner's  King,  King  of  Pippin, 
Wellingto.i,  Lord  Suffield.  Price,  l8s.  per  doz.  ; 
£6  100. 

About  10,000  Pears,  Standard  Czar  Plums,  l8s.  doz.  ; 
£6  100.  About  10,000  Black  Currants,  1,000  Red 
Currants,  20,000  Raspberries, -Superlative,  l8s.  r,ooo; 
several  thousand  Cabbage,  2S.  6d.  1,000;  and  Straw- 
berry Plants,  Loganberry  Plants,  from  layers,  very  fine 
sample,    1 5s.   for  25  plants. 


Special  Quotations  for  large  Quantities 
World-wide  Reputation 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready  to  be  had  post  free 
All  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation      .... 


W.  HORNE   &    SONS,  cliffe  neL  Rochester,  kent 


By  Special  Appointment  to       S 


His    Majesty    The    King 


MACKENZIE  &  IVIONCUR,Ltd 

HOTHOUSE     BUILDERS    AND     HEATING     ENGINEERS 

CONTRACTS      W  -    ■-<■    -t    pt.-s.-ni    .■i,:^.,^,->l    .-,,    i\.nt,.uls    l...    II,.-    IxlK.un,.^  :-- 

HIS    MAJESTY     THE    KING    Balmoral  Casllo    and  Sandrlngham 


IIVM 


M\K«^riS  or  I.INMTHtiOW,    Hopetoun  House, 


M   K   »■   IKCMI 

Mi%  tirade  Till  1)1  Kl  (II  MIIIIKI.AM>.  1  )iinrn)>ii>  Casilc,  CoUpie. 
The  Hu'h!  H.'"  Till  MVKyi  IS  l»l  AII.S*.  f.il/<rai>  Ca»tlc,  Maybolc. 
The    »'     •      Mil.     MAKyllS    OL    ItKHADALBANE,   Tayinoulh 

The  1 


The  Kikiu  M..„    \    J.  llVl,rm«.  M.I'..  Wliiiiin^;.  I.imc.  PrcMoi.kii 

Kl)!lil.   Hon.   lUKdMSS  HI  RT(I>.    :;  S..inli  Amilrv  .-^ircet.   I.oiu 

The  Hon.   TIltlMVS   CHLllKW,   Ir.oM.r.i   Priorv.  SprinntUld. 

Sir  Ul.llKlil.   K.   COItl'LK.    Hart.,    llurvl.  v   Park.  WincJKMcr. 

Sir  (i.   «.   Ill  SIMS,    llarl.,   Dunir.i   Mouse.  .St.   Fillans. 

I.adv    MIS(,«\\I.     I    uriM.  Capp«,uii..  Co.  Walcrford. 

Sir  0S«  M  II  MUSI. I  V,  Hart.,  Rollcston  Hall,  Uurton-on  Trent. 

Sir  Jl  I  IIS  \M  RMII:K.  Uart.,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton,  Hcds. 

Tims.    M.IWMUK.   Usq..    Ilrcnlliain  Park,  Stirling. 

J.  CVKMdII     AKItlTHNOT,   Esq..    Halnamoom,  Hrecliin. 

>*.  A.   lUIKD.    Isg..    I  .i.noxlovc,   }L-uidinKto„. 

OTTd  IIIIT.    Isg.,    I  ruin  Water,  Welw)  n. 

F.   t.   lllSllllI',    I  sg..    lanolin.   Dunblane. 

W.  SMIIll   U(lS\N(,ll  UT,   Esq.,  Itroxbournebury,  Hroxbournc,  He 

Or    e\MI  RON.    I        .,11,  Nairn. 

Colonel  CAMIMUI.I..    Invcrardocli.  l>ounc. 

A.   CAMI  HON  CdKlll.TT,  Esq..  M.P.,    Kowallan,   Kilniaurs. 

li\R|i|S    \.    mil,    Lsq..   Hatton  C.-»5tle,  Turriff. 

KOHLRT  inRT,   Isq.,  (;revstanf,  .Monkton. 

J.   A.    HOLMS,   lisq.,    lormaken,  Itislioplon. 

J.  JAMLSON,   Esq..  .St.  Marnocks,  Co.  Publin. 

GEORliL  JAMIESON.   Esq.,  Parklands,  Raheny,  Co.  Dublin. 

J    C.   JAY.    Esq.,  <).,k  House,  Potters  ll.ir. 

JOHN   LANCi.   Esq.,    I.ann  Hall,   Dumfrieshire. 

J.  J.   W.   MILLER.   Esq..  Colwood,  Havwards  Heath. 

SMIMV   MITCHELL.   Esq..    The  Pleasance,  C.ullane. 

T.   0.   RI.AI).   Esq..   Dungar    Roscrea.  Co.  Tipperary. 

S.    M.   DAMON,   Esq.,   CnlJoRe  Hill,   Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


ik,   .N.wpuri    PaKncll. 
.\rin»  Hotel,   Kdiell. 
ckirk.  Coikernioutli. 


Hotliorpe,    '1  licddincwortli, 


r.  J.   T\U.OR.    I.sg., 

G.  A.    nil  IM.    Isq..    l'..tiMiurc 

Col.   ORI  I  N  TIIOMPSO.N.   Ilri. 

GEO.   TODD.    l.SU.,    Irocl.raKur,  (;in 

C.    EUMIM)    UE   TKAFiOKI).    Esq., 

l.ri.:<Mersliirr. 
Mrs.   WATSON,    Kirklimon   Park,   Noriliumberland. 
F.   V.    WISTHY,   Esq.,    R..ebu.  k  Castle.   Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
J.   1.   WdllDS,    Isq.,   S«..rl..nd   Hall,  Fcltham. 
AHI  Rill  I  N  K(nAL  INFIRMARY. 
.■\YR  KINSN   cm  NCIL. 

Messrs.   llMNIlltllKil.  Si  CO.'S  PRrMLSLS,   Newcastlc-t-n-Tync. 
CARNKill     111  M  I  KMI.IM     11(1  SI.    I    .ntrrmline. 
CRICIIKIN    l((h  \l.    INSini   I  KIN.    I  .       Lies. 
DAl.Kinil   CdMlllNMlON    I'UIIRlim  SL. 
DAI.Ml  N\    SCIKMII.  HOARD,   ^  l  Ouccnsfcrry  .SchrxjI. 
EDINIII  Riill  Cill.l.lUiE  OF  ART. 
FORI  \1(   INI  IIOURY. 
(iAI.VSMII  IS  in  R(ill  ACADEMY. 
GRl:^  I  UI\US    n\l  1  ,    l'  ^mfries. 

H.M.  (11  I  ICI    (11    WdUhS,  Royal  Hotanic  Gardens,   Kdinburgh. 
H.M.   dll'KI    (11    UdUhS,   Law  Courts,  Edinburgh. 
I.NM  Itl.l  mil  N   1'\RIS1I  CMIRCH. 
IN\I  RdliKlidN   I  .   I  .  cm  RCII 

hINCMdilNl  SIlIRl    CdMlllN\TIO\  I'OORHOISE,  .Stonehaven. 
LOCIKil  1.1.^    Cd  dl'l  RATIVI.  STORE,    I- ifc-sliirc. 
MI.I.RdSl    l'\RISIl   cm  RCH. 

MesMv.    ItKdNNI.l.^    .V  CO.,   Wnrplc-  Wav,  Acton  Vale.   London. 
NORIHIKN    INIIRMVin,    Inverness. 
RO^  \1.  Cdl. I.K.I    01    SCIENCE  FOR  IRELAND,  Dublin. 
Si:i.KIRK   Iti  ROM   SCHOOLS. 
ST.  .IdllNS  1  I'ISCOI'AL  CHURCH,  Oban. 
SWINTdN   PARISH  CHI  RCH.   lierwickshire. 
THE  .lOH.N   INNLS  HORTICILTIRAL  INSTITUTE.   Surrey. 
THISTLE  CHAPEL,  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,   l.-linbnr^jli. 


Before  placing  orders  for  Hothouse  Work,  write  for  the  New  Edition  of  our  Complete  Catalogue. 

LONDON-8  CAMDEN  ROAD,  N.W.  GLASGOW     121  ST.  VINCENT  STREET 

EDINBURGH   (Registereti  Office  and  Works) -BALCARRES    STREET,    MQRNINGSIDE 


felegrac 


'TREIBHAUS,    LONDON."   and    -'HOTHOUSE.    EDINBURGH.' 


HAWLMARK 

FRUIT  TREES 

OF    UNEQUALLED    QUALITY 
AT      REASONABLE     PRICES 

Intending:  planters  should  visit  our 
Nurseries  and  inspect  our  .stock  before 
placing  their  orders  for  Trained, 
Pyramid,    Standard   or  Half-Standard 

APPLES,   PEARS,   PLUMS 


Ct,  Our  Stock  comprises  all  the  finest 
varieties  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  CLEAN 
and  In  Frult-bearlng  condition. 

We  have  also  the  finest  stock  of  — 
STANDARD  ORNAMENTAL 
DECIDUOUS     TREES     AND 
SHRUBS    IN    IRELAND    .     . 

CL  All  have  been  regularly  transplanted, 
and  will  lift  with  grand  fibrous  roots 
which  cannot  fall  to  give  good  results 


CATALOGUES    FREE         SPECIAL   PRICES   ON   APPLICATION 


ALEX,  DICKSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


HAWLMARK- 


■OAKLEY  PARK,  BLACKROCK,  dl-blin 


IRISH     GARDENING. 
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Telephone ;  38,  Crawley  CATALOGUES  FREE 

J.  CHEAL  &  SONS 

NURSERIES    IIO     ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL     TREES,     &c.       Shrubs, 
Rhododendrons,     CHmbing    Plants,    Forest 

Trees,   &c. 

FRUIT  TREES.  An  Immense  Stock,  true 
to  name,  HeaUhy  and  Hardy 
SEED  DEPARTMENT.  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Sundries 
ROSES  AND  HARDY  FLOWERS.  Her- 
baceous, Alpine  and  Rock   Plants 

Landscape     Gardeners,     Garden 
Architects,    &c. 

London    Office    for    this     Department 
53   VICTORIA   ST.,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


Work  HOW  in  hand  for  the  Bangor  Urban  District 
Council,    Co.     Down ;     Pembroke    Urban    District 
Council,  Dublin,  and  many  others. 

J.  CHEAL   &  SONS 

The   Nurseries,   CRAWLEY,   Sussex 


Salva^Fruta 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Winter 

All  Fruit  Trees  should  be  treated 

with  this  preparation.    It  effectively 

destroys  every  vestige  of 

MOSS,  LICHEN,  AND  GREEN  SLIME 
.  as  well  as  the  eggs  of 

MOTHS,  APHIDES,  RED  SPIDER,  &c. 

Salva'Fruta  is  a  Powder,  and 
is  easily  dissolved  in  cold  water 
It  is  put  up  in  canisters  of 
1  lb.,  2  lbs.,  4  lbs.,  and  10  lbs.  each 

Full  Directions  and  Prices  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Manufacturers 

The  United  Alkali  Co.,  Ltd. 

GREENBANK     WORKS 
St.    Helens.    LANCASHIRE 

Or  from  all  the  Principal  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 


SCOTCH-GROWN     ROSES 

All  Strong  and  Fibrous  Rooted  from  Open  Ground 

12   H. 
10s. 

0  11. 1 
12  il.l 

rh(,i,v    VM 

■IVas,  to  iiic-Uu 
.s,  to  include 

i.'iir>,   f.,r  i;s. 

.•    1    Lyon   l!osf  and 

F.  K.  Kruscliki,  ■-is. 
V.  K.  Diuscliki,  11. 
i;d. 

lid. 
Diclvson,    and     otlicr 

Cliliil 
WILLIAM 

1-  :ni.|    l.'Mllll 
<';it:ilii-ur,   Niit 
FERGUSON, 

•s,  r.  for  5s.  6d.:    V> 
k-vs,  6  for  OS.  Cd.  ; 
h  cnltnral  direct illn^ 
Rose    Nurseries, 

fcr  10s. 

•-'  for  Ids.,  cash, 
free. 
DUNFERMLINE,     N.B. 

PERPETUAL  CARNATION 

WHITE    HOUSE 

ANEW  pure  white  variety,  with  strong-  clove  scent ; 
stiff  habit,  very  free  and  largest  white  ;  A.  M. 
R.H.S.,  Oct.  nth.  Plants  in  Spring:,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Catalogue  of  this  and  of  Wells'  Chrysanthemums  and 
Herbaceous  Plants  free. 

Wells'  Book,  "The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum," 
revised    1910,  post  free,    is.   6d. 

W.  WELLS  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey 


BUNYARDS 
FRUIT  .  . 
TREES   .    . 


THE   LARGEST  COLLECTION 

OF  VARIETIES   IN  THE 

BRITISH   ISLES 


WRITE   FOR    CATALOGUE 


LTD. 


Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Royal  Nurseries 
MAIDSTONE- 


IRISH     GARDKNING. 


I>u\  ing  Right  6c  riaiuing  Right. 

""  p^III".SK  .no  imporl.ml  lOiisiiloralions  al    llu*  plant 
^        iii)f    liiiU',    lor    no    niiuMinl    of    can-    afliTwaiiK 
bcstowi'ii  will  romcily  faiills  maiii-  .-itlui   in  Imiv- 
iiiK  or  plain in^'. 

\\V  arc  ill  the  midst  of  llio  p!anlm.ir  si-asoii.  anil  wlii-n 
piwuriiijf  Iroi's  it  is  wise  to  si-loil  a  inirsoi y  wlu-n-  llu- 
ptTSonal  I'K-nuMit  it*  slron,<  ami  the  proprietors  in  elose 
pt'rsonal  toiieli  witli  the  eiiltivation  and  despatch  of 
Ihcir  jrooils  a  linn  which  takes  a  pride  in  doinif  thinj^s 
well  and  supplying,'  sound  trees,  true  to  name,  and 
luMlthy  and  clean.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  advant.iire  to 
buy  in  Ireland  as  far  as  possible  ;  trees  arrive  in  better 
eoiidilion  if  only  a  short  lime  out  o(  the  j^^rouiid,  and 
ihere  is  nolhin^'  more  detrimental  tli.iii  the  dryiiii;  ol' 
root  libres  from  delay  or  exposure. 

One  can  buy  rijcht,  and  select  from  the  lari^est  and 
l>esl  jjrown  iiurserv  stock  in  llublin.  at  Messrs,  Watson's 
Nurseries,  Clontarf,  which  are  r.ipidly  reached  by  tr.im 
from  .Nelson's  Pillar.  When  possible,  it  is  desirable  to 
sff  before  buying,  and  there  are  few  who  visit  the  Clon- 
tarf firm's  j^rounds  who  do  not  become  customers.  But 
if  one  is  too  distant,  or  cannot  find  time  to  jfo  to 
Clontarf,  Messrs.  Watson  will  attend  fully  to  postal 
inquiries  and  send  (without  charye)  tlieir  new  informa- 
tive book  of  Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Climbiniir  Plants,  with  considerably  more  descriptive 
information  than  is  usually  found  in  a  calaloyue. 
Information  may  also  be  obtained  at  their  cit)"  brancli. 
iS  .Nassau  Street,  but  in  any  case  it  is  worth  sendin.tr  a 
c.'ird  to  Clontarf  for  the  new  catalog^ue.  It  has  the 
stamp  of  individuality,  and  the  firm's  advantag-eous 
prices  for  roses  are  worth  studying  before  buying.  The 
notes  on  planting-  fruit  trees  contain  sound  advice,  and 
are  reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  publications 
of  the  Koval    Horticultural  .Societv  of  Cneal  Hritain. 


Hcllast    CJirysanthcnuiin    Show. 

TIII'I  I'Ister  llorliculiural  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gr.'itulated  on  the  great  success  of  this  animal 
show,  whiih  li>ok  pl.iif  on  tlie  Hlh  and  «)th 
.November,  in  Si.  (.ieorge's  .M.irkel,  Helfasl.  The  open- 
ing i-en-mony  was  performetl  under  most  auspicious 
circumstances  by  Her  Kxcellency  the  Countess  ot 
.\berdeen.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  this  show  is 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom, 
is  .iilmirably  managed,  .iiul  well  patroniseil  by  tin- 
gener.d  public. 

The  flower  which  gives  li>  llu-  show  its  nanu"  ag.iin 
occupied  a  connnaiuling  position,  ;iiul  was  muili  ailmireil. 

It  is  true,  the  chrysanthemum  h.is  dedineil  in  popu- 
l.irit\-  iluring  n-cenl  years,  yet  without  this  splendiil 
autumn  and  winter  fiower  the  slu>w  would  lose  a  beauti- 
ful and  most  a'.tractive  feature.  In  the  Jap.mese  section 
John  Jameson,  D.L..  Portmarnock,  w;is  the  chief  prize 
wiinier.  Single  varieties  showed  a  distinct  ailvance  on 
previous  years.  A  line  g^roup,  which  was  greatly 
admired,  was  exhibited  by  James  Bradley,  Haypark 
House,  Belfast. 

The  nurserymen's  exhibits  were  very  fine,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  the  show,  especially 
the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont  and 
Dundonald  Nurseries;  Messrs.  .Alex.  Dickson  A:  Sons. 
IxovhI  Avenue  ;  and  Messrs.  Frank  Smith.  High  Street, 
Belfast,  all  of  whom  had  their  exhibits  displayed  most 
arlisticall}-. 

The  fruit  section  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  in  the  show,  if  not  to  city  visitors  it  certainly 
was  to  country  visitors.  The  exhibits,  taken  as  a  whole, 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  In  a  few  indi- 
vidual classes  the  prize  fruit  may  not  be  so  fine  as  on 
some  previous  occasions,  still  the  absence  of  inferior 
fruit  was  very  noticeable.      It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large 


FOR  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  PERPEfUAL 

Carnation 


HATHERLEY 
ELTENHAM 


CATALOGUE  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  FREE 


Read  our  treatise  on  Culture,  Is.  post  free 


IRISH  SEED  POTATOES 

Sjnd  for   list  of  varieties   offered   by 

CAPT.    BARRETT-HAMILTON 

The    Largest   Grower   in   the   South    of   Ireland 


OTHER    SPECIALITIES- 
CABBAGE   PLANTS     ... 
DAFFODIL   and   NARCISSI    BULBS 


KII-MANOCK,     CA/MPILE,    Via  WATKRF  Okl) 


OF    FRUIT    TREES 
to  remove  Lichen,  &c 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

CAUSTIC    SODA,  98  per  cent.  ]  And  all  ingredients  for  Woburn 

PEARL   ASH,  75/80  „  I  and  other  Winter  Washes,  at 

PURE   SOFT   SOAP  Lowest  Cash  Prices      •      .      . 

SPRAYING  AND  FUMIGATING  MATERIALS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

D.    M.    WATSON,    61  Si^ut^  GrJarCeorg™^^  DUBLIN 


Telepho-e  1971 


Telephone  1971 


IRISH  GARDENING 


CROSS'S^ 

GliUBIGIDE 


Destroys  all  Disease  Germs 
Extirpates  all  Insect  Life 
Cleanses  and  invigorates  the  soil 
Stimulates     Plant      Life 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  all 

Market  Growers  6  Gardeners 

OTHER    SPECIALTIES 

Cross's  Garden   Fertiliser 
Cross's  Vine  Manure 
Cross's  Organic  Tomato  Guano 
Cross's  Nicotine  Vaporiser  . 

To  be  had  from  all  Seedsmen 

Full  particulars  07i  application  to   the   Manufacturers — 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

19    Hope    Street,    GLASGOW 


FUMIGATE 


WITH 


IVTc.  DOUG  ALL'S 

NO    SPIRIT   OR    LIQUID    POISON. 
READY    FOR    USE.  CHEAP    ft    HANDY. 

GREAT  REDUCrp  IN  PRICES 

McDOUCALL'S     CELEBRATED 
"FUMERS"  AND  "SHEETS" 

Sold  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists 
throughout  the  World 

McDouGALL  Bros.,  Manchester 


By  Permission  of 


H.   M.'s  Treasury 


1866 

CORRY'S 

CONCENTRATED 


Winter     Dressing 

FOR 

Fruit  and  other  Trees 

For  the  Deslruction  of  all  Insect  Germ  and  Pests  that  shelter  in  the 

JJark  during  the  Winter  jNIonths 

This  Preparation  has   been   most   successfully  tested   undtr  special 

supervision  by  practical  Growers,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  all 

Fruit  Growers 


PRICES:    Pints,  1-; 
3  Gallons,  17 


Quarts,  2-;     ;  Gallon,    3  6;    1  Cai:on,  6;- 
;    5  Gallons,  27  6;    10  Gallons,  54- 


IMPORTANT    TO^ 

Gardeners  and 


Fruit  Growers 


"NIQUAS" 

(Registered). 

The   most  successful   Non=poisonous  Insecticide 
of  the  day. 

ITS    ADVANTAGES    ARE— 

Certain  death  to  all  Insect  Pests. 

No  prssible  injury  to  the  most  delicate  Plant,  Flower  or  Foliage. 

It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  Insecticide  known.  One  pint  makes  ten 
to  twelve  gallons  for  Thrip,  Black  and  Green  Fly,  &c.,  whilst  RED 
SPIDER,  Mealy  Bug,  and  Scale  can  be  thoroughlv  eradicated  by 
using    "NIQUAS,"  about  double  the  strength  required  for  Fly. 

It  is  most  successfully  used  by  Orange  and 
other  Fruit  Growers  in  the  Colonies,  &c. 

PRICES-Pint.l/-;  Quart.  1/9;  Half-Gallon,  3/- ;  Gallon,  5/- : 
Kegs,  each  Five  Gallons,  22/6;  Ten  Gallons,  42  6. 

LETHORION 


Registered  Trade  Mirk. 


IMPROVED    METAL 


VAPOUR    CONE 
FUMIGATOR  .   . 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

INTRODUCED    1885. 

This  well-known  invention  for  the  entire  eradication  of  all  pests 
infesting  vegetation  under  glass  is  now  manufactured  in  a  more 
simple  and  reliable  form.  The  small  candle,  which  will  be  found 
packed  with  each  cone,  has  only  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Cone  Frame,  to  produce  immediate 
results.  Nothing  on  the  market  can  equal  it  for  efficacy  and 
cheapness. 

Cone  No.  3,  for  a  well-secured  house  ot  cubic  2,000  to  2,500  feet, 
price  I/-  each.  Cone  No.  2,  for  a  well-secured  house  of  culjic  1,000 
to  1,200  feet,  price,  8d.  each.  Cone  No.  i.  Carbon,  for  frames 
cubic  100  feet,  price  6cli  each.     Full  directions  accompany  each  Cone. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CORRY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

13  and  15  Finsbury  St.,   LONDON,    E.G. 


IKIMI     (lAKni-MNC 


^,Mllh 


ll.'l. 


propiMiii'ii  I'l  '.In-  pii/i'N  Willi    u' 

whilsi    the    i-xhibits    from    tho    piomiiT    IVnil-js'iowimr 

.vMinlv,  AiniajLrh.  wore   very   few   in   ov>inparison   lo   ihe 

M,>iu'ii  ol  Truii  .irrown.     Tile  Inj^li  i-olmir  o(  the  soiilli  o( 
iikI  iViiii  eoiuriliiiteil  it)  a  jjreat  measure   to   its  sue- 

->.  There  were,  liowever,  some  line  iViiil  on  show 
liom  Count V  Armajrh.  am!  speeial  mention  must  he 
made  of  a"  colleelion  of  apples  exhihiieil  hy  J.  A. 
Itrownlee.  jilaeklion.  IVrtadown.  ami  whieh  was  reeom- 
incnded  by  the  judges  (or  a  special  prize.  The  frnit  in 
this  eolleetion  was  very  line,  and  bore  evidenee  ol  .<ood 
cultural  skill  on  the  part  ol'  this  amateur  jjrower.  Fine 
collections  of  fruit  were  shown  hy  Kdward  Taylor, 
Gnmire,  Portadown  ;  A.C.  Howers.  Piltown,  Kilkemiy  ; 
Robl.  A.  Jamison,  Knock  ;  Jas.  Kennedy,  Carrick-on- 
Suir ;  I.adv  Kit/.j^orald,  Carriijoran  ;  Capl.  Arnoti, 
Casllemart  vr  ;  Karl  of  HessborouK'',  Kilkenny;  Spollis- 
wood  Mowles.  Co.  Cotk  ;  Lady  Annally.  and  John 
Jameson. 

The  following;  is  .i  list  of  fnst  prize  winners  in  classes 
for  sin^fle  dishes  of  apples,  viz.  :- Cox's  Oranire  Pippin, 
Lady  Palmer;  Ribston  I'ippin  (very  line),  John  II.  Hen- 
netti  Hallinacurra,  Co.  Cork  ;  Kinij  of  Pippins,  Lady 
Fitzyerald,  Carriiforan  ;  P.lenheim  Orani^^e,  F.  W.  .\. 
Scott,  Ne\\market-on-Feri,'-us  ;  Allinvjion  Pippin,  F.  \V. 
.\.  Scott.  Ncwmarkel-on-Ferjjus  ;  James  C.rieve  (line), 
C.  Mracken.  Knniskillen  ;  Ciascoync's  Scarlet,  A.  C.. 
Bowers,  Kilkenny  ;  Chas.  Ross  (fine).  Lady  Fitzjcerakl, 
Carriijoran ;  Rival,  J.  A.  Brownlee,  Portadown  ; 
W.irners  KinJ,^  Lady  Filzsjerald.  Carrij,'oran  ;  Peas- 
i;oods  .N'onsnch,  F.  \V.  .\.  Scott  ;  Hramley  Seedlinj,'-, 
Lady  .\nnally,  C.owran  ;  Lord  Derby,  S.  W.  Wright. 
Moneymore  ;  Lane's  Prince  .Albert,  Mrs.  Duggan,  Pil- 
town ;  Bism  irck,  Capt.  .\rnolt,  Casllemartyr  ;  The 
Oiieen.  .-\.  G.  Howers,  Kilkenny  ;  Lady  Henniker, 
j'lmesKccles.  Loiighirall ;  Royal  Jubilee,  J.  A.  Hrownlee. 


l\>rladi>wn  ;  C  hehnsloid  W  oniler,  J.iiues  Kccles,  Louy;h- 
^^all  ;  .my  variety,  Karl  of  Messborouj^h,  Kilkenny. 

The  fore^foinj^  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  having  the 
best  fruit  ;  the  second  ;ind  third  jirize  fruit  in  m.my 
c.ises  were  .also  meritoriiMis,  but  sp.ne  forbids  enlar^j- 
ing  the  list. 

Passing  reference  can  only  be  m.ideto  other  sections, 
such  .is  veget.ibles  ,ind  farm  roots,  honey,  Ace,  all  of 
which  were  strong  fi-.ilures. 

.\  sm.ill  I'xhibil  showing  tin-  system  of  gr.iiling  .ind 
p.icking  apples,  ;inil  Ihe  dilVerenl  p.ukages  nsetl  for 
these  .mil  small  fruits,  which  was  put  up  by  the  Dep.irt- 
menl  i>f  .Agriculture,  .itlracled  much  .ittention,  and  leil 
to  many  enquiries  regariTmg  the  pack.iges  .and  the 
method  of  gr.idieig.  Three  b.irrels  of  apples,  showing 
the  ililVeient  grailes,  weie  o\\  view. 

Now  th.it  the  subject  of  p.icking  apples  is  receiving 
so  much  attention  from  the  growers,  a  class,  or  classes, 
for  packed  fruit  would  provide  a  desirable  feature,  and 
would  encounige  and  develop  this  branch  of  the 
business. 

The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  a  great  success,  and 
well  deserved  the  apt  description — "that  famous 
show" — useil  by  the  Countess  of  .Aberdeen  in  her 
opening  speech.  (."■.    H. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

TllK  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in 
the  society's  oflices,  5  iMoles  worth  Street, 
Dublin,  on  the  18th  ull.,  fourteen  members 
being  present,  with  Mr.  K.  D'Olier  presiding.  The 
schedule  for  an  .August  show  was  amendeil  and  passed, 
and  after  discussion  as  to  whether  a  summer  show  or  a 
winter  fruit  show  should  be  held  next  year,  the  project 
of  the  fruit  show  was  carried,  to  which,  of   course,  the 


CLIMBING  &  PILLAR  ROSES 

Your  selection,  6d.  each;    12   for  5  6,  car.  paid. 

ALL   STRONG   PLANTS,   3   TO   6    FEET   HIGH. 
Hiawatha,  Lady  Ci ay,   Armnehaha,   Carmine  Pillar, 
Hlush    Rambler,    .Alberic     Barbier,     Tea    Rambler, 
I'na,  Jersey  Beauty,    D.    Perkins,  Yellow  Rambler, 
'l.iusendschon,      Kuphrosyne,      Stella,      R.      Cr.iig. 

SAMPLE    PLANT   AND    CATALOGUE,    6d. 

Weeping  standards  of  the  above  kinds,  ^fi.  to  <jft. 

high  ;   prices  on   application. 

ET%    4    TPCi^lVT       ■'■"E    ROSE    GARDENS         - 
.  dA  1  OUIN,  DITCHINCHAM,  NORFOLK 


FRUIT  TREES!  FOREST  TREES! 
THORN  QUICKS! 

Large,     Healthy,    well     transplanted     Nursery    Stock 
Pn\cs  Moderate  I.is/s  on  Appliealion 


IMPORTANT. -All    Orders    placed     karlv    will 
receive  a  special  grant  of  Plants  on  naming'  this  Paper. 

WALLACE    HAMMOND,    Paulbeg    Nurseries,    SHILLELAGH 


CARNATION  HOUSES 

/Good  Plants  for  next  Season's  flowering  depend  on\ 
Vttie  care  and  management  for  the  next  few  months/ 
-  We  design   and  construct    CARNATION    and    MALMAISON    HOUSES- 
Estimates  on  application  for 

CONSERVATORIES,  VINERIES 
PEACH  HOUSES 

ORCHID  HOUSES,  &c. 

GARDEN  FRAMES 

in  great  variety,   always  in  stock    1^ 

BOULTON  &  PAUL,  Ltd.  NORWICH     heating  In  alViitbrancIies 


IRISH     GARDENING. 


xni 


mCOTIGIDE 

(FUMIGANT), 

Half  Gallon  Tin  contains  sufficient  for  i6o. 
No.  1  siie  Tin — i  pint        „  ,, 

No.  2  size  Tin — i  pint         ,,  ,, 

No.  3  size  Bot. — 6  oz.  ,,  ,, 

No.  4  size  Bot.— 4  oz.  „ 

No.  4i  size  Bot.— 2  oz.        „  „ 

No.  s  size  Bot.— 1  oz.  „  „ 

FUMIQATORS. 
IS.  each,  for  5,000  cubic  feet. 
NICOTICIDE  PLANT  SPRAY. 
(Use  I  part  to  40  parts  water  for  Green- 
.  fly,  &c.). 

i-pint,  IS.  2d.  Pint,  38. 

Quart,  3S.  6d.  3-gaI.,  ss. 

Gallon,  I  OS.  Carriage  paid. 

GOW'S   LAWN   SAND 
DAISY  ERADICATOR. 

281bs.,  to  dress  100 square  yards,  78.  6d.  ; 

I  cwt.  keg.,  2 IS.     Carriage  paid. 

QOWS   SLUa    AND    WIREWORM    DESTROYER, 

Being  a  Combined  Fertilizer. 

TOBACCO    POWDER:     QUASSIA    EXTRACT; 

AND    LAWN    SAND 

Sold  in  6d.,    IS.,   and  2S.   6d.    Decorated  Tins. 


GOW'S 
LIQUID   WEED   KILLER 

]  L,'al..  to  make  51  gals.,  in  -sol.,  li  (i. 


GOW'S 
POWDER  WEED  KILLER 


HUNTER   &   GO"//,   46  Thomas  St.,  Liverpool. 


'EUREKA'    WEED     KILLER. 


SAVES  WEARY  WEEDING. 

50  gallons   of  mixed    solution  will   kill    all 

weeds  on  aoo  square  yards  of  paths,  &c. 

POWDER. 
1/-     tin   for  12  galls,  solution")  Free  Tins 


25 


and 
Cases. 


LIQUID.     1-50. 

i  gallon         -       2  -     -     drum  free 

1  „  -      3/6    -        ,,     gd.  extra 

2  „  -      6  6    -        „     1/6     „ 
5       „  -      14/-     -         ,.     2/6      „ 

10       „  -     25,6     -    cask  5/-       ,, 

'EUREKATINE'— The  successful  fumigant. 

■EUREKA'  Insecticide,  Lawn  Sand,  Hellebore  Powder,  Bordeaux 

Mixture,  Worm  Killer,  Hayward's  Summer  Shade,  &c. 

SOLD   BY   AGENTS, 

Full  list  with  booklet,  "  Chemistry  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  sent 

post  free  by  makers  — 

TOMLINSON   &   HAYWARD,    Ltd.,    LINCOLN. 


/^ 


APTERITE 


==^ 


The  great  Soil  Fumigant. 
Kills   WIREWORMS  and  other  Soil   Pests. 


INEXPENSIVE. 


EASY  TO  APPLY. 


Vi  FLUID 


For 
Winter  use. 


Cloansei  and  re-invigorates  fruit  trees.  Invaluable 
in  the  garden  and  orchard. 

OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
^frt   WiUm.  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


"FOUR  OAKS" 

Gold   Medal 


SYRINGES 


The  Sjringe 
illustrated  Is 
No.    9    Uiideiitable 
Spraying      Syringe, 

4"    X    20",     12/6,      or 

with  Angle  Joint,    18,- 


same 
1  under 


The    only   Syringes    EVER    awardeil 
A    GOLD    MEDAL 


Used   and   recommended  by  all 
leading  authorities 


Give  a  finer  and  better 
spray  than   any   other 
syringes 


We    also    supp'y 
syringe  with  plain 

No.  50 
i"  X  14",  8/6  1" 

]''.eiids,  1/6 


INSIST  upon    having    "Four   Oaks, 
others  are  NOT  .so  good 

Send      for      Catalogue     ot      Syringes     and 
Spraying  and  Limewashing  Machines.       All 
leading     Irish      Seedsmen,     Nurserymen,     and 
Ironmongers    act    as   our    Agents,    but     if    any 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  write   direct. 


Manufactured  only  by 


■entors  and  Patentees 


The  "Four  Oaks"  Undentable  Syringe  and 
Spraying  Machine  Co.,  SUTION  coldfield,  BIRMINGHAM 


RELIABLE 

GARDEN   HELPS 


ALPHOL 

A  Manure  that  destroys  Wireworm,  Slugs  and 
Grubs  in  the  Soil,  and  Caterpillars  on  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Prices— 1/=  and  2/-  Tins; 
14  lb.   Bag,   3/=  ;    28  lbs.,   5/=  ;   56  lbs.,   8/-  ; 

1  cwt.,  15/=. 

DEMON    INSECTICIDE 

(Non- Poisonous.)  Kills  all  Insects.  Prevents 
and  Cures  Mildew.  Prices— i  Pint  (to  make 
12  gallons),  I/-  ;  Quart,  2/=  ;  ^  Gallon,  3/=  ; 
Gallon,   4/=. 

CLIMAX   LAWN   SAND 

Transforms  Weedy  Lawns.  Kills  the  Daisies, 
Plantains,  &c.,  and  improves  the  Grass. 
Prices- Tins,  I/3  and  2/-=  ;  14  lb.  Bag,  3/6; 
28  lbs.,  6/=  ;   56  lbs.,  li/=  ;    i   cwt.,  20/=. 

CLIMAX  WEED-KILLER 

Kills  all  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths,  Walks,  &c., 
and  keeps  the  surface  clean  and  bright  for 
from  12  to  18  months.     Prices— No.   i   Tin,  2/=  ; 

2  Tins,   3/6  ;   No.  2  Tin.    6/6  ;   2  Tins,    12/6. 

Boundary  Chemical  Go.^ 

27   Cranmer   Street,  LIVERPOOL 


\1V 


IRISH     CARDI.MNG. 


i-lirys;inlliomniii    scclion    will    bo   adai'licil.       Arraiijfi-- 

111.111^    wcro    made   for   nudiliii>;   llu*   year's    aoiojints, 

I    riMiffh    i-aU-iilalion    il  was    shown    that    aflor 

.,  of)' Miiidry  Hinall  iloms  oiilslaiuliiii;  a  halaiu'c  of 

„ x^.^o  will  show  in  iho  society's  favour  on  tlio  years 

\vorkni>;.      A    special    uieetinjf    of   (lie    eonni-i!     will    be 

called  for  the  .muI  insl.  for  final  arrangements  for  the 

nniuial  jjeneral  meet  inn.  which  will   be  held  about   the 

middle  of  the  month,  and  of  which  due  notice   will  be 

posted    to    members.         Mr.    W.     I-'.    Sands,    K.K.II.S., 

Ilillsboroii>;h,  Co.    Down,  was  elected  a  member,  and 

Mr.  J.  K.  Morijan,  Tubberdaly.  Kdenderry,  a  practical 

iticMibiM-,   the   I.ucan.  Sajfart,  and   Clondalkiii    llorticiil- 

^  ^   beiniif  afliliated.      An  exhibit   of  "calcli- 

s  sown  in  July  on  a  plot  from  which  the 

id    been    lifted,   arran.ired    by    Mr.    Sands, 

, -Mio     sp<-,  iaiist,     IlillsborouRh,     Co.     IXnvn,     in     the 

nmcil     room,     was    awarded     the     sociilys     cnllnral 


1911 

New  Volume 

IRISH   GARDENING 

Thk  new  volume  will  sustain  the  old  standard  of 
excellence  as  to  authoritative  articles  on  both  the 
practical  and  scientific  side  of  gardening,  but  new 
features  and  new  writers  will  be  introduced  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Every  Irish  gardener  and 
every  owner  of  any  sized  garden  in  Ireland  should 
obtain  "  Irish  Gardening"  (monthly)  and  read  it  ! 
and  having  read  it  should  preserve  it  for  bmding — 
it  is  worth  it.        

This  year's  volume  (1910)  can  be 
supplied  bound  in  Green  Cloth,  in 
time  for  Xmas,  4   11    post  free. 


BEST 
so     COALS 

Gas  Coke,  Breeze  and  Slack 

Prompt  a?id  careful  attention  to  Orders 


Flower    &    McDonald 

14    D'OLIER    STREET,  DUBLIN 

.\lso  at  M.\i.AHiDE,  Skerries  .\Nn  B.albric.gan 
Telegrams:   "DONALD,  DIBLIN"  Telephone  No.  848 


Britiiin'^     Fincttt     Colouroit     Apple 

MILLERS  RED  VICTORIA 


MAIDEN  TREES,  2  6  •<><'li:  £10  |h>'  IOI.    .Not  I..n  tin 

'.(I  lit    lOU  iitti' 

New  Pyrethrum    *  Queen  Mary  ' 


*  Tuckswood  Early  '    Strawberry 

Earliest  of  Any 
GEO.     MONRO,     1   \/.    /,'.//. .s-..  I'.Mii' 

ll.ml-bv.i,,!    Km. I.. 8       1' 

\    f.»    I'.f   .:..  1,    Kn,.|.    ,.,M    .^1    ..  r- 12-1' 


G.   W.  MILLER,  F.R.H.S.,   ^/SS^  WISBECH 


BOOTS ! 


SriaiAL  MADK  HK\  A  HOOTS,  suitablo 
tor  Clardencrs,  Farmers  and  Claniekeepers. 
ICxtra  .stout  upper.s  and  good  hard  wearinj^ 
soles.  Price,  17/6  post  paid,  Chromk  Hoots, 
lor  hard  wear,  nailed  if  required,  price,  12/6. 
Light  Boots,  stout  or  liiifht  soles,  price,  8/6, 
and    10/6. 


HOOTS    KF/irUXK/)     J  J-     .\OJ     S.\  T/SFACTORV 


B.  CRISP  &  CO.,  132  Wood  St.,  KETTERING 

ENGLAND 


CHEAP 


GREENHOUSES 


AND 


-HEATING- 
APPARATUS 


BY 


Kennan 
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IRISH     GARDENING 


SPECIAL 


FOR 


OFFER      \r®i  i  i  m^/mm  m  Lw^li       1911 

IF   YOU    WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SWEET  PEAS 

AT    MODERATE    PRICES   SEND   TO 

ROBERT     SYDENHAM     LIMITED 

55    TENBY    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM 

NO   ONE   WILL   SERVE    YOU    BETTER 

This  Firm  has  the  larg^est  Retail  Sweet  Pea  Trade  and  Retail  Bulb  Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quality  of 
their  SEEDS  and  BULBS  is  well  known  all  over  the  WORLD  as  being  equal  to  anything  in  the  Market. 

SPECIAL    COLLECTIONS    FOR    1911 

The  seeds  in  these  collections  are  all  carefully  hand  picked;  only  plump  round  seeds  sent;  all  small  or  doubtful  ones 
are  taken  out,  which  we  do  not  think  is  done  by  any  other  firm  ;  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  guaranteed  to  germinate  if 
treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection. 

^*t  EACH  PACKET  in  Nos.  1  and  2  CONTAINS  50  SELECTED  SEEDS.     Buyers  not  wanting  any  collection  complete,  may  select 
their  own  varieties  from  EITHER  COLLECTION  at  prices  mentioned,  and  have  any  3  -  worth  for  2  6. 

COLLECTION    No,    1~12   useful  Grandiflora    varieties,     1/3 

Agnes  Johnston,  ImlV  |>iiik  :  Dainty,  uliit''  witli  sli.<;lit  \nnk  p<1^o  ;  Duke  of  Westminster,  lo^v  viuirt;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
pale  primrose;  Janet  Scott,  pale  pink;  King  Edward  VII.,  ricli  CTiiiisnu :  Lord  Nelson,  ilurk  hlne:  Phenomenal,  wliile,  wiili 
blue  picotee  ed.are :  Prince  of  Wales,  rlcli  deep  insc  ;  Queen  of  Spain,  siUtnon  i.ink  ;  Romolo  Piazzan:,  niedium  blue;  Triumph, 
rosy  salmon  and  blush  liieoli.i-. 

COLLECTION    No,    2-12   best   Grandiflora    varieties,    1/9 

Black  Knight,  rich  dark  bronzy  chocolate;  Dorothy  Eckford,  bist  -.vhiicself;  Helen  Pierce,  preltv  marbled  blue;  James 
Grieve,  Kood  pale  primrose;  Jeannie  Cprdon,  carmine  and  bnlT  l.icclor:  Lady  Crisel  Hamilton,  j.ale  lavender;  Mid  Blue  (■■n/n. 
Zoei.  rich  blue:  Miss  Willmott,  best  salmiui  red  ;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  rich  n.sy  nuiuve:  Prima  Donna,  pale  blush  pink  ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  liest  crimson  scarlci  ;    Saint  Ceorge,  ricli  cranLre  ^cal■ll■^  hicolor. 

Single  Packets  of  any  variety  in  Collections  Nos.  1  and  2,  2d.  each 

COLLECTIONS   Nc8.  1  and   2   WHEN    BOUGHT   TOGETHER    WILL    BE   2  3.      And  i>.j  seeds  each  of  the  four  be<t  striped  varieties, 

viz. : -Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Prince  Olaf,  and  Unique,  will  be  added  free  of  charge. 

COLLECTION  No.   3~i2   GOOD    waved    varieties,    2/~ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. -The  price  of,  and  number  of  seeds  of  each  variety  in  Collections  3  and  4  vary.    The  number  Is  stated  in 

figures  after  each  name. 
America  Spencer  (30),  blight  msv-searlet  tlaki-,  3d.;  Apple  Blossom  Spencer  (30),  rosv  pink  and  blush,  4d. ;  Black 
Knight  Spencer  (30),  nch  dark  iijan...]i,  3d.;  Chrissie  Ur.win  (30),  cerisr -carlct,  3d.;  Elsie  HeVbert  (30),  white,  with  picotee 
edgeot  ).iiik,  4d. ;  Flora  Norton  Spencer  (30),  i  al,  in..  3d.;  Frank  Dolby  (50),  lavender,  3d.;  Gladys  Unwin  (50),  pink,  3d.; 
Marjorie  Willis(30),  cartnine  i— .  4d.  ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore  (30),  primrose,  wiih  picotee  edge  of  pink,  4d. ;  Nora  Unwin  (50), 
white,  3d.  ;   Paradise  Ivory  (40),  pair  lainuobi-  .-^li^lnly  tinged  wiili  pmk,  3d. 

COLLECTION  No.  4— 12  best   waved    varieties,    3/- 

Clara  Curtis  (50),  irimr  .se,  3d.  ;  Constance  Oliver  (25),  cnaniv  bulV,  ihi^hed  deep  pink,  6d. ;  Countess  Spencer  (50), 
large  pink,  3d.;  Etta  Dyke  (50),  tin. si  whiif.  3d.  ;  Evelyn  Hemus  (40),  laimni^,..  wi!h  picotee  edge  of  pink,  4d.  ;  Helen  Lewis 
(50),  orangeandro.se,  4d.  ;  John  Ingman  (50),  i^rown  fioin  a  tine  slock,  carinino  and  ro-,e,  4d.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Ireland  (30),  rose  am.1 
blush  bieolor,  4d.  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Foster  (30),  cV.iAvn  from  a  p^rftctly  irne  si,  ck,  or  Asta  Ohn  (30),  best  lavendfrs.  4d. ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Bell,  or  Mrs.  Routzahn  Spencer  (30),  lalopink  on  cream,  4d. ;  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes  (30),  blush  pink,  3d.;  Tennant 
Spencer,  or  The  Marquis  (30),  largo  rosy  mauv.s,  4d. 

COLLECTIONS  Nos.   3  and  4  MAY  BE  HAD  TOGETHER  FOR  4  6,  and  ICO  seeds  of  the  choicest  Spencer  Seedlings  free  of  charge. 
COLLECTIONS  Nos.  2  and  4  MAY  BE  HAD  TOGETHER  FOR  4  6,  and  ](i(l  seeds  of  the  cboicest  Spencer  Seedlings  free  of  charge. 

SPECIAL    PRICE   for   the   Four   CoUections,    616 

Which,  with  the  added  varieties,  will  be  the  best  collection  ever  offered  for  the  money. 


NEW    VARIETIES 

These  novelties  we  believe  to  be  fairly  true,  but  they  are  sold  without  any  guarantee. 

Thomas  Stevenson,  oran-o  Markt,  waved  (10  siids),  1/-,  the  gem  for   1911  (stock   limited);     Maud  Holmes,  the  best  of  the 

sun-pidof  irinisons   cr   King  Edward   Spencers,  wavt-d  (25  seeds),  1/-  (10  soeds),    6d.  ;    Helen  Grosvenor,   a   glorified   Helen  Lewis 

(10  .seeils),   1-;    Amethyst,   tiiu-  rosy   lilac  waved  (10  sced.s),   6d.  ;   liurpee's  Ethel   Roosevelt,   hri'.;lit  n.sc   ttake  on'cream  crmuid,   waved 

(10  McdM,  6d. ;  buriior's  Florence   Nightingale,  kmiidrr  S],i-iicfv  dO  si-uls),  6d. ;    Romani   Rauni,  pair  i.ink   on  cn'ain,  uavcil  (10 

sofilM,  1-;  Seashell,  drain  I.ink.  ^^a\,•.|.  stock  very  limited  i6  si-eds),  6d.  ;  iinvin's  Doris  Burt,  a  ^rand  liii-lit  >caiiot.  sliadi-d,  or 
Hir-hcl  .■.•ri>o,  ^^a^o,l.  hiuhlv  ivronnnrndo,!  ,12  m>o,Ui,  6d.  ;  l;ui-i.e.-'.s  Rose  du  Barri,  uni,|ur  and  .lisliiat.  a  olianniii;:  t1,.wrr  (.f  deep 
roM.,  shot  or  ovorlaid  will.  t.  ria-(  otta.  ( .landiriora  tyi..-.  v,-iy  .m-ctivv  undrr  artiticial  liL^lit  (20  xa  dsj.  6d.  ;  Zarina,  pair  coral  pink, 
Ruby,  an  iinproMd  St.  <;roi-.ic  ,10  .-cmIs),  6d. ;  Miriam  Beaver,  wlini  true  verv  like  Syeira  Lee,  oiu-  of  the 
as  yet   raised  (10  srrds),   1 -. 

Special  Price   for   this    complete   collection   of  New    Varieties,    71- 

FULL  LIST  OF  FLOWER    AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS   POST   FREE   ON   APPLICATION 


IRISH     GARDKNINC 


riic  Dublin  Wholesale  Markets. 

Ae.KNKKAL  briskness  of  business  ini^lit  bo  the 
iH-si  worils  to  ilosoribo  the  markets  diiriiiK  No- 
vember. From  I  lie  seeond  week  until  the  time  of 
wrilinjf  a  more  buoyant  Itone  has  eharaiMeriscd  the 
miiKi  ts.  A  niiuh  better  demand  lor  all  classes  of  pro- 
^\,  ,11  has  been  the  oase  for  some  lime.      I 

„  ,  improvement  in  the  quality  of  stulTbeinj; 

n,,,  -.  >  iailv  in  irradinir. 

l-oiil  voiiMiuies  to  arrive  in  larj,-e  i|u.intities,  prm- 
eipally  from  foreign  sources,  yet  some  exeeedinifly 
kfood  lots  of  home  K'"i''wn  apple's  and  pears  have  been 
marketed  latelv -Newton  Wonder,  W.irners  Kmj,', 
and  Lord  Herb'v  biinvr  ••'<-'  '»^"*''  •""^'  eommandinir  fine 
prices.  Uramleys  Sjedlinj,'  is  seliin.v:  -it  a  i^ood  payini,' 
price  at  present,  and,  i  think,  will  contiiuie  to  become 
dearer  .Some  splendid  samples  o{  ritmastons  Duchess 
pear  have  been  n»arkeled  lately,  and,  I  believe,  ijot  the 
best  price  obtained  this  year  for  pears. 

Flowers,  thouifh  plentiful,  were  mostly  chrysan- 
themums. This  popular  flower  is  beinif  marketed  in 
larirer  quantities  each  vear-Moneymakcr,  Market 
White.  Ivorv  White,  and' Market  Ked  bein^  the  most 
plentiful  of  named  sorts.  XioUts  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
were  .ibout  equal  to  the  demand.  If  the  severe  weather 
continues  flowers  arc  likely  to  reach  very  higii  prices. 
.Narcissi  and  trilips  are  to'  be  seen  in  small  quantities, 
more  as  a  show  than  for  sale. 

\'e>fetables  are  now  much  better  than  last  month,  and 
prices  are  risintf  for  all  classes.  Cabba.^-e  is  very  plenti- 
ful. Savoy  is  iiow  makinif  its  first  appearance.  Red 
cabbajje  is  in  continuous  demand  at  prices  that  are 
seldom  obtained  for  greens.  Roots,  such  as  parsnips, 
carrots,  beet,  and  turnips  were  selling  at  good  prices. 
Handy  bundles  of  a  few  vegetables  and  pot-herbs,  suit- 
able for  broth,  are  easily  and  profitably  disposed  of. 

The  following  arc  the  prices  :  — 


1-Ki  II 
.Vpples,  Li>n.l  Derby,  per  4  Inislu-I 

D,.^.      .Newton  Wonder.  do. 

Do.      tiolden  Noble,  per  t.lo/..     . 

Do.      Mramley's  Seedling,    per  barrel 
I'e.irs,  I'itmastons  Duchess,  per  ilo/.     . 

Do.    I'mcimed  (dessert),  do. 

(■r.ipes,  .Micantes,  per  lb. 

|)i>.       liros  Colinan,  ilo. 
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ehr\  saiilliemnms, 

X'iol'els, 

Smila.x. 

Lily  oftheWilley, 

.•\urum  Lilies, 

\H 

Artichokes. 
Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet, 
Broccoli, 
eabbage. 

Do.  .Savoy. 

Do.  Red, 

Celery,  Red, 

Do.     White, 
Carrots, 
Leeks, 
Lettuce, 
Mint, 
Parsley, 
Parsnips, 
Spinach, 
Turnips  (Garden), 

Do.      (Swedes), 
Thyme, 
Sage, 

29th  Nov.,  1910. 


per  bunch 
|ier  do/, 
per  bunch 
per  do/.  Ilowei" 
do. 

GKT.MILKS 

per  float 

do. 
per  do/, 
per  flasket, 
per  load 

do. 
per  do/, 
per  doz. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  float 

per  doz.  bunches 
per  float 
I       per  bunch 
,       per  cwt. 

per  doz.  bimclies 
do.  do. 


3     <J 


RoHKRT  lUca 


9  ' 

Cl..\RKK. 


WNDOW    GLASS 

Polished    Plate   for    Shop   Windows. 

Horticultural  fliass  at  Lowest  Rates. 

DEATH  TO  THE  WEEDS  ! 

HOYTE'S  WEED   KILLER. 

Stmnily  Recotnmmdtd  for  the  Destruction  of  Weeds,  b'c. 

Price,  2s.  per  gallon;  5  gallons,  is.  6d.  per  gallon; 
10  gallons,  IS.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  Original  40-gallon  casks, 
IS.  per  gallon. 

HOYTE     &     SON,    The  City  ol  Dublin  [)ru(5  Hall. 
17     LOWER     SACKVILLE     STREET,     DUBLIN 

Plejse  mention  this  Paper  \ 


IRISH    INDUSTRY 

Flower  Pots,  Seed  Pans 

AND   ALL    KINDS   OF 

HORTICULTURAL   POTTERY 

OF    SUPERIOR    QUALITY 


Skilfully,  quickly,  and  cheaply,  for  any  purpose  requiring  illustra- 
tions, but,  as  we  have  been  blockmakers  to  "  Irish  Gardening"  since 
its  first  issue,  we  are  in  a  very  good  position  to  handle  all  Horti- 
cultural subjects,    for    Seedsmen's   Catalogues  and  Advertisements. 

IRISH  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

Oriel  House,  Westland   Row,  DUBLIN. 


Exceptioyinlly  Good  Terms 


Write  r-^      T     (^TTTT^xTQ    Carley's  Bridge 
<5,      VJ.  J.  vyWrLlNIO,  Enniscorthy 

Agents  for  Dublin  and  District ~yLesi,T&.  E.  Browett  & 
Sons,  7  Upper  George's  Street,  Kingstown 


WORTH    THEIR    WEIGHT    IN    GOLD 

(But  Halt  the  Weight  of   Boots) 

The      -G    BRAND" 

LADIES'    or   GENTS' 

NEAT   GARDEN   CLOGS 

Post       ANY  SIZE 
Paid  MIND  ! 

Ill  Tisiimtinials  canbeshown. 
hildreii's  sizes  up  to  size  2, 
only  3  6.   As  Damp  firound 
PS  Klienmatism  and  Scia- 
tica,    these     Fine    Quality 
'Wood  Soled' 
J'.oots    are    a 
sure  and  per- 
fect cure. 

Price  Lists 
Free  ,^ 

The  Wellington  Manufacturing  Company 


6  WELLINGTON  STRBET.  GLASGOW 


I  Stores  Supplied) 
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